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Translator s Introduction 




Dostoyevsky he^an The Devils, or The Possessed , <25 the tnostcon^ 
trovirsial oj his novels is often called in I nglish, towards the end of iS6g He 
had been living abroad with his second wife Anna, the eightcen-year-old 
girl he had marritd at the a^e of forty-five m February 1867, Jor about two 
ytarSy durw{f which tunc he had written The Idiot and The Eternal Hus- 
band He had left Russia in a hurry on 14 April 1867, because hn creditors 
had thriatened to put him in tail for defaiiltuig on the payweiits ofim debb 
He would not have minded (Jomq to fail, he ti rote to one of his correspondents, 
as It would hate pnwided him with enouqh material Jor another House of 
the Dead and hrouqht him in betu eeti 4,000 and 5,000 rouble ?, but he had 
a younq wife to think of, and he could not e \pose her to nieh humiliatwn and 
uorry It was more probable that he preferred to try his luck at the roulette 
tables as an easier way of restorinq his fortune lo his qr^at surprise, how- 
et^er, Anna stubbornly refused to pander to his passion for o amblip ^ 
Ihis he found more than annoy uto and, besides, so di fie rent from his ex- 
perience with Pohna Suslota, the younq qirl student iiho had accemt- 
panied him to Germany in July iSO^i He 11 rote to Sushna im 2^ April, 
soon after his arriial in Dresden iiith Anna, addressinq her as his \ternal 
friend* and discusstnq fits literary plans with her, 11 Inch he could not lery 
well do with his younq and rather simple u ifi Indeed, his life u itli Anna in 
Dresden soon beqan to pall on him, and on 4 May he left her there and 
went off to Ilemiburq, where he spent twelie days at the casino, hst all his 
money, pawned his watch, and had to qet Ins fares for the return fourney 
from Anna He returned to Dresden in '• state oj moral collapse, and on 22 
June Ic ft with Anna for Bade n-Badt n, whe re he be qan qamhlinq aqain and 
had to go throiiqh the humiliation of crawlinq on his knetS before his younq 
wife before she would let him have a few qold soveretqns He lost heat tly 
again, wetit to see Turgenev, whom he still owed fifty thalers he had bor- 
rowed after his losses at the roulette tables in IVie shade n two years before, 
(quarrelled with the famous not ulisL and then went to live in Getieia, where 
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there was no casino and where he beqan writing The Idiot {in September 
1867). There his first child, his daughter Sophia, was born in February 1868, 
and died three months later. For almost a year - from September 1868 to 
August i86g - he lived in Italy, mostly in Florence, and then returned to 
Dresden, where his second daughter, Lyubov, was born on 14 September. 

It was in Florence that he first thought of a great novel in which he would 
challenge the progressive movements in Russia and proclaim his faith in the 
regeneration of his native land {and afterwards the whole of the world) 
through a return to the tenets of Christianity as held by the Greek Orthodox 
Church. T am thinking of writing a huge novel, to be called The Atheist,* 
he wrote from Florence to his friend the poet Maykov on 2j December 1868, 
but before I sit down to write it I shall have to read almost a whole library 
of atheists, catholics, and Greek Orthodox theologians. ...I have the chief 
character. A Russian of our set, and middle-aged, not very educated, but 
not uneducated, either, a man of a quite good social position, who^iiddcnly, at 
his age, loses faith in God. He has spent all his life in the Civil Service, never 
leaving the beaten track, and without gaining any distinction, though he was 
already forty-five years old. ... His loss of faith in God makes a tremendous 
impression on him. ... He pokes his nose among the younger generation, the 
atheists, the pan-Slavs, the Russian Janatical sects, hermits, and priests; 
falls, incidentally, under the injhieiue of a Jesuit propagandist, a Pole, and 
descends to the very depths by joining the sect of the flagellants - and at last 
comes to Christ and the Russian soil - the Russian Christ and the Russian 
God. {For goodness sake, dont bieathc a word about it to anyone: I shall 
write this last novel oj mine and I shall say everything to the last word, even 
if it is the last thing I do. Y 

The final sentence about his saying everything to the last word that he 
thought about the destiny of Russia and the world occurs twice in his letters 
to Maykov and Strakhov, his journalist friend, in connexion with the first 
outline of The Devils, which, beginning with Fcbiuary 1870, was being 
serialized in the Moscow conservative monthly The Russian Messenger. 
*Iam working for The Russian Messenger now,' he wrote to Maykov from 
Dresden on 6 April 1 870, * because I owe them money and have put myself 
in an ambiguous position there. ... What I am writing now is a tendentious 
thing. I feel like saying everything as passionately as possible. {Let the 
nihilists and the Westerners scream that I am a reactionary!) To hell with 
them. I shall say everything to the last word.' And a day earlier he wrote to 
Strakhov: Tam relying a great deal on what I am writing for The Russian 
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Messenger now, but from the undenttous rather than the artisUc point of 
view. I am anxious to express certain ideas, even if it rums my novel as a 
work of art,Jor I am mtirily earned away by the thimis that have acctiniU’- 
latcd in my heart and mind Let it turn out to be only a pamphlet, but I shall 
say eviryJunq to the last word* 

From the notes Dostoyevsky had jotted down in January 1S70, it would 
appear that his fir^t idea was to incorporate the nirm theme of his proposed 
novel, l.hc Alhtisr, lu The Devils, whose chief character, however, was not 
to be an ordinary civil servant but a wealthy prince, * a most dissipated man 
and a supercilious aristocrat*, whose life was * storm and disorder*, but who in 
the end * comes to Christ* He was to be* a man with an idea*, which absorbs 
him complete ly, thoiu^h not so much intellectually as *by becoming embodied 
in him and nurepm^ with his own natu/e, always accompanied by suffering 
and unrest, and having fused with his nature, it demands to be instantly put 
into action* Ihe prince is (greatly influenced by a well-known Russian reli- 
gious writer, who qreatly ififliienied Dostoyiisky htntsef and who was to 
have fiqured in the novel This write r*s mam idea Dostojevsky defined as 
'humility and self possession, and that God and the Kvi(idom of Heaven are 
in us, and freedom, too* But tuo things made Dosti )eisky {fit t up his on- 
{final idea of Nicholas Stai ro{fin, the main chaiaettr ef I he Devils, ti JtO m 
the final draft of the nove I no lon{fK r appear as a / ritiie tho li^h he is ref tred 
to as such m erne chapte r,. 

To be{fin with, his ekspeiat^ fiiiatieial position [T am m a impl) Iriflitfiil 
position notv,* he wrote h Ma)koi m his htter of 0 Afnil, *a real \It Mi- 
cawber I Imvent (rot a penii), and yet I n ast ssmehoii tarry on till the 
autumn*) fneed him to postpone the writnuf of his threat not I und tty to (^ct 
some money by wntino a merely 'tendentious* enie 'If hat I am it run {^fn 
The Riissim Messenger now,* he told \hjykoi in tie st vie htter, T shall 
flush m about time months, and then, after a luo uh*s holiday, I shall sit 
down to my other not el It is the same idea I mote to you about before It 
will be my last not e / ’ And he went on fo emtlnie the pht of ii hat u as eight 
years later to beeoim Ltunin as The Brothers Karaina/ov 

(n(^a{fed in uritm(f The Devils, Dostoyevsky returned a^^ain ani 
again m hts ceme spovele the to the theme e/ The 13i others Karama7ov, iW/iJi 
at one statue he called The Life of a Great Sinner, and he made it quite ehar 
that his great ulca was to be left to tins last novel If hat was this 'e^reat 
idea*^ Roughly, it was the ide a of the reeotie iliatton of qewd and e vil accc>rdmg 
to his own peculiar political and rediqious rmpe ef a State based on a docile 
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peasant population and run by an autocratic Tsar^ who was no longer sup» 
ported by a landed aristocracy {which Dostoyevsky abominated), but who 
relied entirely on the Greek Orthodox Church. Dostoyevsky, like Gogol be-- 
fore him, found the solution of the problem of the reconciliation of good and 
evil, based on so fantastically unrealistic an idea, beyond his strength. In The 
Devils, however, he was no longer concerned with so grand a design. All he 
wanted to do was to settle his own personal accounts with the so-called 
Westerners, that is, the Russian liberals who dreamt of converting Russia 
into a constitutional monarchy on the model of a Western European country, 
and the more revolutionary elements in Russia, who, like himself, refused to 
have anyth'ng to do with the aristocracy or the new class of capitalists, and, 
unlike himself with the Tsar or the Church. It was here that quite an un- 
expected event came to his help. For it was just at this time that, following the 
murder of a young student in Moscow, a revolutionary conspiracy was 
discovered, which seemed to fit in with the ideas Dostoyevsky wished to 
express in The Devils. The conspiracy was organized by a certain Sergey 
Nechayev, who was at the time a disiiplc oj Michael Bakunin, the author 
of Tlie Catechism of a Revolutionary and the founder of the anarchist 
movement. 

Nechayev was a Scripture master in one of the Petersburg elementary 
schools (a seminanstc, that h, a divinity student, as the contemporary left- 
wing propagandists were nicknatmd by aristoiratic writers like Turgenev, 
because most of them did not belonq to the aristocracy and some of the more 
eminent of them, like the critic Dobrolyubov, came from the priesthood class). 
Since the autumn of 1868 he had also been an external studint oJ Petersburg 
University, and took a leading part in organizing the student disturbances in 
1868 and i86g. In March j86g he tvent abroad with a false passport to 
Geneva, where he joined Bakunin and the poet Ogaryov, a close friend of 
Herzen s, and from there they posted revolutionary leaflets to their friends in 
Russia. He returned to Russia in Au(fust of the same year as the self-styled 
representative of the World Revolutionary Movement at Geneva and organ- 
ized a * Society of National Retribution' in Moscow. Dostoyevsky embodied 
all the facts relating to the organization of this society {the groups of five, etc.) 
in his novel. On 21 November Nechayev {who was only twenty-two at the 
time) and four members of the Moscow * group of five* murdered the fifth 
member of the group, a young student of the Moscow Agriailtural College 
called Ivanov, for allegedly refusing to carry out the instructions of the Geneva 
committee. Tvanov,' the official act of indictment of Ivanov's murderers stated. 
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* was enticed to the grotto m thej^rounds of the Moscow AqrtcuUural College on 
the pretext of handing over an illegal printing press There they at first tried 
to strangle him, but afterwards Nechayev seized the pistol brought by Nico~ 
layev' {another young accomplice) * and shot Ivanov m the head, after which 
Ivanov s body was weighted with stones and thrown into the pond * Dosto- 
yevsky's description of Shatov s murder follows closely the description of 
Ivanov's murder After the murder, Nechayev, like Peter Verkhovensky m 
the novel, escaped first to Petersburg and then abroad He ivatt back to 
Geneva, where he rejoined Bakunin and O^aryov and assisted them m their 
abortive attempt to revive Herzen's London journal The Bell Hi\ ruthless- 
ness in carrying out Bakunin's otvn principle that the end justifies the means 
appalled evtn Bakunin, who soon broke with him Nechayev then went to 
London, where he bet^an publishing his terrorist journal Village Commune, 
which was sharply condemned by I-ngels, the friend and collaborator of Karl 
Marx. He later returned to Switzerland, where he was arrested by the Swis^t 
police on an extradition order as a criminal and not a political offender and 
handed over to the Rm\ian police On S January 1873 he was tried for murder 
by the Moscow District Court and sentenced to twenty years penal sen etude 
He was not ^eiit to Siberia, however, but incarcerated in the Peter and Paul 
fortress m Petersburg, where he died one year and ten mouths after Dosto- 
yevsky, in November 18S2 

While Dostoye vsky was n ritinq The Devils, Nechayev was still at lar^e, 
and Dostoyevsky, who returned to Petersburg in July 1871,110 doubt knew 
all about his revoUitionarY activities abroad I he sensational trial f the 
Nechayev followers in Russta {the poltee had arrested altogether 1^2 persons, 
mostly younq boys and (firls, of whom seventy-nme were put on trial in 
Petersburg in July 1871, the rest Uw^ released for hnk oj evidence) fur- 
nished Dostoyevsky with more material fin Ins not el, such as,Jor instance, 
the political leaflet with the drawing ef an a\e and the po'^m *A Noble Char- 
acter' found amon^ the leaflets confiscated by the police An interesting fact 
that has only recently come to lisflit s that Dostoyevsky even found the 
prototype of Kirilov m a certain Smirnov, one if the aecustd m the trial oJ 
the Nechayev followers The fedlowni^ statement was taken by the police 
from Smirnov and subsequently published in the Russian Pre^s {Smirnov had 
been banished to the town of Vladimir for his part in the student disturb- 
ances) Tn Vladimir I beqan to suffer fiom fits of depression and to be more 
and more obsessed with the idea of suicide, e ven now I doubt whether I shall 
be able to get rid of it, as I i\pcct to remain in I'ladimir till the end ef my 
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term of exile, I decided to kill myself in the Spring. This decision is connected 
with the kind of death I have choseit* 

The discovery of the Nechayev conspiracy, the murder of Ivanov, and the 
series of sensational developments which finally led to the trial of Nechayev's 
alleged followers in Petersburg just when Dostoyevsky himself had returned 
there, forced Dostoyevsky to introduce a great number of vital changes in his 
novel, although the first part of it had already been published in The Russian 
Messenger, and he only finished it in November 1871. This slipshod 
method of writing his 'tendentious* novel has made it into one of the most 
structurally untidy of Dostoyevsky's great novels. Its two chief characters - 
Nicholas Stavrogin and Peter Verkhovensky - are only pegs on which Dos- 
toyevsky hung his two most violent dislik es: his dislike of the Ru ssian aristo - 
cracy and his dislike of the revolutionaries , whom he jumped together irTthe 
^person oj Vcrkhovensky-Nechayev. Stavrogin himself remains an obscure 
and enigmatic figure, the mystery surrounding him being mainly due to Dos- 
toyevsky's decision to leave him hanging in the air, as it were, rather than 
waste 'the great idea' he had decided to keep for his last novel on him. The 
fact that the editor of The Russian Messenger refused to publish a long 
chapter dealing with Stavrogin's disreputable past must also to a certain ex- 
tent be held responsible for the obscurity of Stavrogin's characterization. 
So far as Peter Verkhovensky is concerned, it is only fair to point out that 
Dostoyevsky himself went out of his way to emphasize the fact that he was 
not a Socialist, but Just a 'rogue'. The other conspirators in the novel, with 
the exception of Kirilov - the most metaphysical character Dostoyevsky 
created - arc quite terrifyingly alive as people, but only caricatures as 'revo- 
lutionaries’. The fact is that Dostoyevsky had only a vag ue idea of t he revo- 
l u^onary movements in Europe and was too apt to (iistortllie Ideas behind 
them. Indeed, his own violent political views precluded a fair and thorough 
appreciation of any progressive movement. To him even a mild liberal like 
Stepan Verkhovensky was *a devil* who could Just be 'saved* on his death- 
bed by a none-too-sincere recantation of his former opinions. It was only in 
people like Shatov - that is to say, people, who, like Dostoyevsky himself, 
had turned tluir back on their liberal past and wholeheartedly embraced a 
philosophy of life based on autocracy and the Church - that he saw the gleam 
of salvation for a tortured world. And the tragedy of Shatov was also Dosto- 
yevsky's tragedy: both believed in Christ and both were tormented by their 
disbelief in God. Both were fanatical adherents of their own new creed be- 
cause both were at heart uncertain whether it was the right way to the mil- 
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lennmm Shatou toyed with the idea of denotmcmq hts former associates to 
the police in the same way as Dostoyevsky himself had actually taken steps to 
denounce Turgenev, the hated aristocrat and atheist, to * posterity* long before 
he lampooned him as Karmazinov in The Devils 
In his letter to Maykov after hts meetim^ with Turgenev in Baden-Baden 
on 28 June 1867, Dostoyevsky admitted that he never really liked the gre at 
novelist^ who, he declared exult antly^ had written hiiu\clf nut rnniph tfily 
Eut xvftenhe jirst~met Turgenev m November 184s he nearly fell in love 
with him', as he wrote to his elder brother Michael No words 11 ere too extra- 
vagant to describe his admiration for the twenty-five-y ear-old * poet, aristo- 
crat, and wealthy man* who was so extraordinarily intelligent and well edu- 
cated Turgenev had just returned from Pans "and*, Dostoyevsky wrote, 
from the first moment he became so qreatly attached to me that Belinsky ex- 
plains It by the faet that Turqenev has fallen in love with me I doubt if 
there IS anything nature has not bestowed on hint,* Dostoyevsky uent on 
'And, last but not least, liis character is so straightforward and has been 
trained m so admirable a school* Their friendship, it is true, was net un- 
clouded, for rurqenev liked to pull //r? friend's leq occasionally, and that 
Dostoycisky could not stand I here was, hoiictcr, no violent quarrel be- 
tween them, and when, almost twenty years later, Dostoynsky returned from 
Siberia and embarked with his elder I rotlnr on the piibluatien of the political 
and literary periodical Time, the two resumed their interrnpte i lelationslnp 
and seemed n be on the best of terms u itli one anothr 

Turgenev had by then Income one ef the hadnu^ noielists in Russia, and 
It was only natural that Dostoyevsky shmld be atntons to ebtain a story 
from him for Time They condiutea a lonq correspondence, and Turqencv 
was very qratifiil to Dostoyei sky Jor beinq one oj the eery few men of letters 
who really appreciated his i^reat not el Fithcrs jml Sons, u hid rat ed a 
veritable storm of 1 tuperation aqainst its author, particularly amonq the 
younger pregnssne writers, uho seemed to see in Ba^arot , the hero of 
the novel, a libel on themselves Doste evsky at la t qot Turqtnei to pro- 
mise to write a story for his journal Indud, Turqenev went further he 
promised not to publish anything m any other Russian perwdhul bejore his 
story was published in Time, so as to help the circulation of the new journal 
on which Dostoyevsky*s livelihood depended Meanwhile, hoiieier. Time 
was suppressed by the authorities for an article by Strakhov on the Pedish 
rebellion which they quite wrotifily considered to be favourable to the Piles 
Turgenev did not withdraw his promise, but waited for Dostoyevsky to start 
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his periodical Epoch before contributing to another journal. The promised 
story was Phantoms, one of Turgenev s less successful attempts in the 
fantastic genre. Turgenev himself was not certain that this story was good 
enough to be published, but Dostoyevsky made him change his mind by writh- 
ing a long letter to him in praise of it, though later on he expressed a much 
less favourable opinion of it in a letter to his brother. Then came Dostoyev- 
sky's Journey abroad with Suslova if ter the death of his brother and the finan- 
cial failure of Epoch. He arrived inlViesbadat in July 1863, succumbed to 
the lure of the roulette table, lost all his money, and, in desperation, wrote to 
Turgenev to ask for a loan of 100 thalers. Turgenev salt him fifty, which 
he repaid only eleven years later {in March i8y6). It is interesting that at the 
time Dostoyevsky was still on very good terms with Herzen, who was in 
Switzerland and to whom, indeed, he had turned for help as 'one of his best 
friends*, as he wrote to Suslova after she had left him stranded in the Wies- 
baden hotel. But his break with his liberal friends was now imminent. When 
he left for Germany with his wife two years later, having in the meantime 
written Crime and Punishment and The Gambler, he had already become 
a hitter enemy of every progressive movement in Russia. Turgenev's novel 
Smoke, which had just been published and had roused another storm of abuse 
against its author, added fuel to the flames of Dostoyevsky's dislike of Tur- 
genev and all he stood for. His dislike turned to hatred when he thought of 
that 'Baden-Baden bourgeois' {as Turgenev banteringly and rather unwisely 
described himself in a letter to Dostoyevsky) living a life of ease and comfort, 
while he was sitting penniless in an hotel with his young wife and had to beg 
her on his knees for some money to satisfy his passion for gambling. Anna 
left this account in her diary of the few hectic days in Baden-Baden before the 
meeting of the two novelists: 

'June 23th. On our way home* {from the Kursaal where Dostoyevsky 
lost again) 'Fedya met Goncharov and introduced him to me. Goncharov told 
me that Turgenev had sien Fedya but had not gone up to him because he 
knew that players do not like to be disturbed. As Fedya still owes Turgenev 
fifty thalers, he simply has to pay a call on him, otherwise Turgenev may 
think that Fedya does not want to visit him because he is afraid that he would 
ask him for his money. That is why Fedya wants to go and see Turgenev 
tomorrow. 

'June 26th. Fedya took fifteen thalers and went to the gaming-tables. At 
first he went to see Turgenev, but he was out: he is only at home till twelve 
o'clock. Fedya lost his fifteen thalers and returned home. 
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*June 27th. This morning Fedya wanted to go and see Turgenev, but he 
got up so late that he put offhts visit We again had twelve gold sovereigns, 
Fedya took five and went to the rouUttt tables When he was gone I felt 
awfully sad because I knew that he would be quite certain to lose again and 
would be terribly worried I hurst into tears and sobbed bitterly My fears 
were justified Fedya returned home m a state of terrible despair He said that 
he had lost everything and began beqqtnq me to give him another two gold 
sovereigns, pleading that he simply had to win some motu y hack as otherwise 
he could not carry on He went down on his knees before me and implored 
me to give him two more gold soven igns * 

It was in this state of despair and complete nervous exhaustion that Dos- 
toyevsky went to see 7 urgent v on 28 June with the intention of taking it all 
out of the man wl om he hated a^ flu calumniator of his country (p ractically 
all the Russian critus interpreted the strictures upolT kussta hy Potu^in, one. 
of the characters of Smoke, as an unpardonable libel on thiir country) p'f he 
scene that took place at this nieetinq^ of tu o of the greatest Russian writers is 
almost unlhluLahU According to Destoyetsly, who d scribed it in a lonq 
Utter to Maykov from Genet a, he fotinJ lurcpnev hai tn(r an early lunch * 
Itirqemv, Dostoyevsky deelartd, told him that he nas an atheist and that 
he was terribly incensed by the hostile reception of Ins last not el He then 
abused Russia and the Russians * horribly* and said that the Russians 
*ouqht to crawl before the civilized Germans* Dosto)iVsly remarked* mn >- 
cetuly* that Furqencv ouqlit to buy himself a teleseope, and in reply to Tier- 
genev* s bell tide red look, explained that he cemld then direet it towards Russia 
and see what u as qoinq on there, as otherwise he must really find it lery hard 
to know anything about Rusna This transparent hint at Furcft nei*s prefer- 
ence for lit inq abroad, with the implied suq{festton tl at his last not el ijavc a 
distorted picture of Russia and the Russians, made Iur(iernv, according to 
Dostoyevsky, * terribly anerry* Dostoyn sky then ueiit on to add insult to 
injury by de clarinet that all Germans were thieies and scoundrels and that 
civthzation had deme notlitn(T for them lurcienev, who had built hurtself a 
beautiful house in Baden-Baden, took this remark as a personal insult and 
exclaimed that *he was more a German than a Ru start himself* Dostesyev- 
sky replied that altlwugh he had read Smoke, he never expected Tur(feneVi 
to say a thinq like tluit, and that he was therefim sorry that be had utsulteA 

* It can be a^ iimed that l)o'^to)et sk)'s de ^^rtpu p/ Karma:: not in the Mine with 
Peter Verkhot etisky w Part II ( hipter I I, ts i nure or hs\ tumrUi imunt of hn 
own meeting u ith lurejenei, iiuludtm^ the lutlet and tin red utne and lure^ifitv's 
*ar^toiratiL * habit of running to kiw ht\ i isittr, thoi {,li only oQerin^ Itini hts ihttL 
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him. Still, again according to Dostoyevsky, they parted very courteously. At 
ten o'clock netct morning, when Dostoyevsky tvas still in bed at his hotel, a 
maid brought him Turgenev's visiting-card. As Dostoyevsky had told him 
that he never got up bejore eleven, he took it to mean that Turgenev did not 
want to see him again, but merely returned his visit as * a gentleman'. They 
did see each other again, on 13 August, at the railway station, when Dos- 
toyevsky was leaving Baden-Baden for Switzerland, but this time they did 
not even exchange bows. 

After giving tins version of bis meeting with Turgenev to Maykov, Dos- 
toyevsky went on to deliver himself of the following characteristic remarks: 
'Perhaps the spitefulness with which I described Turgenev, as well as the 
way in which we insulted each other, might make an unpleasant impression 
on you, my dear Apollon Nikolayevich But, really, I cant help it: he has 
insulted me too much by his opinions. Personally, I don't care, though he is 
not very attractive with those aristocratic airs of his, but it is impossible to 
\listen to such abuse of Russia Jrom a Russian traitor.' 

Turocnev was a 'traitor' because his opinions of Russia d^f fprM fmnr 
those ^ D ostoevsky. The fi antic fury with which Dostoyevsky hated his 
opponents could not oe better illustrated But that was not all. A few months 
later Dostoyevsky, whose 'spite* was not satisfied, had the part of his letter 
to Maykov attacking Turgenev and calling him a traitor to his country copied 
out and sent to P. Bartenev, editor of Russian Archives, with an anony- 
mous letter in which he explained that he would like it to he published 
in 1890 for 'posterity*. Tiir^inev was informed of this by a close friend 
of his and, quite naturally, jumped to the conclusion that Dostoyevsky 
wanted to get him into trouble with the Russian authorities as a fol- 
lower of Nechayev. {Turgenev had already been once sununoned to Peters- 
burg to aciount for his assotiation with Herzen to a special committee of the 
Senate.) He wrote immediately to Bartenev, diclarm^ that Dostoyevsky's 
account of their meeting was a sheer travesty of the facts, and that it would 
never have occurred to him to express his private views to a man he con- 
sidered ‘non compos mentis because of his nervous fits and for other rea- 
sons. Dostoyevsky', Turgenev went on, 'spent less than an hour at my 
house and, after relieving his mind by fierce abuse of the Germans, of myself, 
and of my last book, went away; I scarcely had any time or any ivish to argue 
with him; I repeat, I treated him like a sick man. Very likely he imagined 
the arguments he claims to have heard me use in his own disordered mind and 
wrote - his denunciation of me.’ 
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when m 1871 Turgenev learned of Dostoyevsky's satire of him m The 
Devils, he wrote to a correspondent T am told Dostoyevsky has shown me 
up" - well, let him have his fun He came to see me about Jive years aoo in 
Baden, not to pay me back the money he had borrowed from me, but to abuse 
me for all 1 was worth ~ for Smoke, tvhtch, according to Ins ideas, should 
have been burnt by the public hangman I listened in silence to tiiade, and 
what do I Jind^ I hat I expressed all sorts of sulventve opinions to him, 
which he hastened to letail to Bartenev That would really have been a libel, 
if Dostoyevsky had not been a madman - which Ido not doubt he is Perhaps 
he dreamt it all * 

In Mcrci, Dostoyevsky's skit on Turgenev's writings m The Devils, two 
of lur^enev's less well known uorks arc satirized Phantoms, uhich, as 
lur^enev himself pointed out, Dostoyevsky had ^one out of Ins way to 
praise, and Enout^h, a semi-pliilosopliic essay on the destiny oj man of a 
htffhly pesstmtsttc character 

Dostoye vsky's spite and hatred not only of his opponents, but also of all 
imaifinary 'enemies* of Russia, tias perliap entirely in harmony with Ins 
reliqious obsessions In llie Devils he nas not alle ^0 oicrcome tlinn, and 
this IS a serious blot on a not el uliieli, in spin of tts structural and artistic 
blemishes, possesses a tremendous i itality, as uell as moniints oj ([reat tender- 
ness 1 he nn el is be st re e^arde d as a p ditieal me hdrama {the st i{fe at tl e end 
of et is liteiaily stniin tilth corp es) It uould be absurd to tike 
sky s pi litual t leti s serioii ly I lit it i ml I bt no h al urd to 01 irl ok h s 
motmnt^ of \ittat in piration, ni ami in^ in i^ht inti tin hum in luarf, and 
Ins shattering ciitieum of those aspects ij nun's chaiaekr iiliuli projoiindly 
affect human thought and be hat lonr 
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And tin It was tin n an herd of many swine Jt t dun^ on 
the mountain and they hi soiuiht him that he would 
suffer them to enter into them And he suffered tiu m. 
1 hen went the deoils out of the man, and entered into 
the swine, and the herd ran violently down a stu p 
plate into the lake, and were choked. When they that 
fed them saw what was done, (hey fled, and went and 
told It m the city and in the country. Then they went 
out to see what was done; and came to Jesti^, and 
found the man out of whom the devils were dtparud, 
sittini; at the fict of Jesus, clothed, and in his rufht 
mmd and they were ajr aid They also whuh saw it 
told them by what means he that was possc.,sed of the 
devils was healed. 


Luke vin. 32-36 
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By way of an Introduction, 

Afw details Jrom the biography of the greatly esteemed 
Stepan IroJuHovtch Verkhoven^ky 


BEFORE DESCRIflIN(. IIIL EXTRAORDINARY EVENTS WHICH 
took place so recently in our town, hitherto not k markible for any* 
thing in particular, I find it necessary, since 1 am not a skilled writer, to 
go back a little tnd begin with certain biographical details concerning 
our talented and greatly esteemed Step in rrofimovich Verkhoven- 
sky. I hope tliesc details will serve as an introduction to the social and 
political chronicle of our town, while the story 1 have in mind to relate 
will come later 

Let me say at once that Mr Verkhovensk) had alwivs played a 
ratlicr speci il and, as it were, civic role amongst us and th it he loved 
tliat role passionately - so much so that 1 cannot help feeling that he 
would not have been able to cMst without it Not th it 1 ha\c anv m- 
tenuon of compaiing him to an actor on the stage - God forbid - par- 
ticularly as I have the utmost respect for him Pei haps it was all just a 
matter of h ibit, or, better still, it may ^ ive been the result of a constant 
and generous desire from his earliest ^ears of mdulging in the agreeable 
fancy of being a famous public figure For instance, he was very fond 
of his position as a ‘maiked’ man oiv^s it were, an ‘exile’ There is 
a sort of classical splendour ^obut tliosc two words that fascinated 
him and, raising him gradually in Ins own estimation in the course of 
years, finally led him to imagine himself as standing on a high pedestal, 
a position that was very gratifymg to Ins vaiuty In an English satirical 
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novel of the last century a certain Gulhver, on his return from the 
country of the Lilliputians, where all the people were only three or 
four inches tall, had grown so accustomed to look upon himself as a 
giant that even as he walked m the streets of London he could not help 
shoutmg at the carnages and the passers-by to get out of his way and 
take heed he did not crush them, imagining that they were little and 
that he was still a giant. But that merely made everybody laugh at 
him and abuse him, and the imcoutli coachmen even belaboured the 
giant with their whips. But was diat fair? What does habit not do to 
a man! Habit had brought Mr Verkhovensky almost to the same posi- 
tion, though m a more innocent and moffcnsive form, if one may put 
It diat way, for he was a most exccUent man 
As a matter of fact, I cannot help thinking that towards the end of 
his life he was completely forgotten by everybody, but, on the other 
hand, it would be absurd to say that he was entirely unknown. Indeed, 
there cannot be any doubt at all that for some time he, too, belonged 
to the famous galaxy of illustrious men of the last generation and that 
at one time - though only for the briefest moment - his name was 
uttered by many enthusiastic people of tliat day almost in the same 
breatli as Chaadayev, Belinsky, Granovsky, and Herzen (who had 
only just begun his activities abroad) But Mr Verkhovensky 's activi- 
ties came to an end almost as soon as they began as a result of, so to 
speak, ‘^i wlurlwind of concurrent events'. And what do you think? 
It turned out afterwards that there had been no ‘whirlwind* and even 
no ‘events’, at any rate at that particular instant. It was only the other 
day that I discovered, to my great astonishment, from a highly reli- 
able source, that Mr Verkhovensky had never lived in our province 
amongst us as an exile, as we were all led to suppose, and that he had 
never even been placed under police supervision Which only goes to 
show how vivid one’s imagination can be* For all his life he sincerely 
believed that he was regarded witli apprehension in certain quarters, 
diat every step of his was known and watched, and that each of our 
three governors, who succeeded one another during the last twenty 
years, brought widi him, as he arrived to rule over our province, a cer- 
tam preconceived idea about him that had been suggested from above 
and most certainly on his appomtment as governor Had anyone tried 
to convmce our most fair-minded Mr Verkhovensky by irrefutable 
evidence that there was nothing he need be afraid of, he would most 
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certainly have been deeply offended. And yet he was undoubtedly a 
highly intelligent and talented man, a man who was, as it were, even 
a scholar, though so far as his scholarship was concerned .. well, he 
did not reaUy make any important contribution to scholarship, indeed 
none at all, I believe But, dien, that happens again and again in Russia 
with men of leamuig. 

On his return from abroad he distinguished himself as a university 
lecturer towards the very end of tlie forties But he had only time to 
deliver a few lectures - about the Arabs, I think He had time, too, to 
defend a brilliant thesis on the civic and Hanseatic importance of the 
little German town of Hanau duruig the period between 1413 and 
1428 and, simultaneously, on the special and rather obscure reasons 
why that promise was never fulfilled This thesis was a shrewd and 
painful blow at the Slavophils of the day and at once made him in- 
numerable and bitter enemies among them Later on - that wis after 
he hael lost his position at the university - he managed to publish (by 
way of revenge and just to show them what 1 min they had lost) in a 
monthlv progiessive pcriodieil, which trinshtcd Oickcns and propa- 
gated the ideas of George Sand, the beginning of a most profound 
work of lescarch into the causes, I believe, of the extraordinary moral 
nobility of certain knights of a eertiin epoch, or something of the 
kind Anywn, it expounded some excecdinglv loftv and extraordin- 
arily noble idea It was rumoured afterwiids that he was hastily for- 
bidden to earrs on with his rese ireh and th. t the progressive periodi- 
cal even came to grief tor h wing published the first part That may 
Well have been so, for what did not happen in those days^ But in tlus 
particular case it is mueh more likely that nothing of the sort hap- 
pened and that the author himself was too lazy to fmish his essay He 
stopped his lectures on the Arabs because someone (probably one of 
his reactionary enemies) had somehow or other intercepted a letter to 
someone giving an account of certain ‘circumstances* as a result of 
which someone else had demanded aomc kind of explanation from 
him I don’t know whether it is true, but it was also asserted diat just 
dien there was discovered in Petersburg a certain vast subversive anti- 
government society of thirteen members which very nearly under- 
mined the foundations of the State It was whispered that they in- 
tended to translate the works of Fourier himself. It so happened 
that at that very moment the authorities in Moscow seized Mr 
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Verkhovensky’s poetic play, written six years before in Berlin when he 
was still very young, and circulated in manuscript among two literary 
dilettanti and one student That play is lying now on my table I re- 
ceived It about a year ago from Mr Verkhovensky, who had only re- 
cently copied It out 111 his own hand It bears his own autograph and 
IS bound 111 magnificent red morocco I must admit tliat it is not with- 
out poetic merit and even some talent; it is strange, but in those days 
(diat is, in the thirties) people often wrote that kind of poetic drama 
I am rather at a loss to tell you what it is all about because, to be frank, 
I can’t make head or tail of it It is some sort of allegory in lyrical and 
dramatic form, recalling the second act of Faust It opens with a chorus 
of women, followed by a chorus of men, then a chorus of some spirits, 
and, lastly, a chorus of souls which have never lived but which arc 
very anxious to live All these choruses sing about something verv in- 
defimte, mostly about somebody’s curse, but with a suggestic^n of the 
loftiest humour. Then the scene suddenly changes and a sort of ‘ Festi- 
val of Life’ begins in which even insects join in the singing, a tortoise 
appears with certain sacramental Latin words, and, il I remember 
rightly, even some mineral - that is, quite an inanimitc object - also 
bursts into song about something or other In fact, tlicy ill sing inces- 
santly, and when they speak they seem fo abuse eich other vagiielv, 
but again with a suggestion of some higher meaning At 1 ist the scene 
changes again into a blasted heath, and a cultured ) oung man winders 
among the rocks, picking and sucking ccrtiin hcrls, asked bv a hiiry 
why he sucks those herbs, he replies that, feeling i siipci ibiindance of 
life in himself, he seeks forgctfulnc'ss and finds it in the juice of those 
herbs, but that his dearest wish is to lose his u ison as soon as possible 
(a wish that seems to be quite superfluous) I hen a voting man of in- 
describable beauty suddenly comes riding in on a black horse, fol- 
lowed by a vast concourse of all the mtions The young man sym- 
bolizes Death, and all the nations yearn for it And, fimllv, in the last 
scene of all, the Tower of Babel appears and some athletes at last 
finish building it with a sopg of new hope, and when thev reach the 
top, the lord (of Olympus, I suppose) runs off in a comic fashion, and 
mankind, realizing the position and seizing his place, at once begin a 
new life with a new insight into things It was that sort of poetic play 
that was considered dangerous in those days. Last year I proposed to 
Mr Verkhovensky to publish it, since it would be regarded as utterly 
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innocuous nowadays, but he dcclmcd my siic;gcstion witli uncon- 
cealed displeasure. My view of its utter innocuousness did not please 
him, and I even ascribe to it a certain coldness in our relations which 
lasted two whole months. And what do you think ^ All of a sudden, 
and almost at the same time as I had proposed publishing it here, the 
play was published there - that is to say, abroad in one of the revolu- 
tionary miscellanies - and entirely without Mr rkhovensky*s know- 
ledge. At first he wa> alarmed, rushed oft to see the governor, and 
wrote a most loyal letter in his self-defence to Petersburg, which he 
read to me twice but never posted, not knowing to whom to address 
It. In short, he was very agitated for a whole month, but I am con- 
vinced that deep down in his heart he was greatly flattered. He almost 
went to bed widi the copy of the journal wluch someone had obtained 
for lum, and in the day-time he kept it hidden under the mattress, he 
would not even permit his maidservant to make his bed, and though 
he daily expected the arrival of a telegram, he viewed the world at 
large witli a scornful eye. It was just then that he made friends with 
me again, which is meioly another proof of the extreme kmdlmess of 
his gentle and uiircscntful heart. 


I don’t claim for a moment tint he hid never siifflicd for his con- 
victions, but I am fully convinced now tint he could hue gone on 
lecturing on liis Arabs as much as he liked if he had oni\ given the 
ncccssiry cxpkmations lUit at tint time he allov\cd limiself to be ear- 
ned away by his ambition and was iiukIi too Instv in assuming once 
for all tint his career had bvcni eompletclv ruined b\ the ‘whirlwind 
of events’. And if the whole tiuth is to be told, the real cause of die 
change in his eaiecr was the higlilv delicate pioposal that had been 
made before and renewed again by ^'a^vara Petrovna Staviogin, die 
wife of a lieutcnant-genei al and a woman of cesnsidcrablc me'ans, to 
undertake the education and the whole intellectual development of 
her only son in the cipacity of a superioi tutor and friend, to say noth- 
ing of a magnificent salary. The proposal had been made to lum for 
the first time m Berlin, and, as a mattci of fact, just at the time of the 
dcadi of his first wife. His first wife was a frivolous girl from our pro- 
vince whom he married wdicn he was still a rather dioughtlcss yoimg 
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man. I bcKcvc he had had a great deal of trouble with that young 
woman - who, by the way, was very attractive - owing to his in- 
abihty to support her, and for odicr, partly dchcate, reasons, too. She 
died in Pans, having been separated from him for thtee years before, 
leavmg him a five-year-old son, ‘the fruit of our first, joyous, and still 
unclouded love’, as the grief-stricken Mr Verkliovcnsky once put it 
in my presence. The boy had been sent to Russia, where he was 
brought up by some distant aunts m some remote province. Mr 
Verkliovcnsky had declined Mrs Stavrogm’s proposal on that oc- 
casion and had quickly married again before the year was out a 
taciturn Berlm girl, and that, too, without any particular necessity 
for him to do so. But apart from his marriage there were other 
reasons why he refused to accept the post of a tutor* he was tempted 
by the resounding fame of a professor who enjoyed great popularity 
at the time, and lie, too, was eager to accept the offer of a university 
Iccturcslup, for which he had been preparing himself, to try his eagle 
wings. And now, with singed wings, he naturally rcmcmbeied the 
offer winch even before had made him wonder whether he had been 
right m refusmg it The sudden death of his second wife, who did not 
live a year with him, settled flic mittcr dcfinitel) Let me be quite 
frank: everything was settled by the passionate sympith), the price- 
less ;ind classical friendship of Mrs Stavrogin, if indc'cd one may use 
such an expression about fiicndship He flung himself into the arms of 
tliat fricnclship, and the whole thing was settled for twenty years I 
used the expression ‘flung himself into the arms’, but don’t let anyone 
jump to any lash and improper conclusions; those arms have to be 
understood only in the highest possible moral sense These two re- 
markable bemgs were jomed for ever in a union that was most refined 
and delicate 

Mr Verkhovensky also accepted the post of tutor because the pro- 
perty he had inherited from his first wife - a very small one - was 
close to Skvorcshniki, the magnificent estate of the Stavrogins within 
a few miles of our town. Besides, it was always possible for him to 
devote himself to the cause of Icammg and enrich Russian literature 
by the most profound researches in die seclusion of his study and with- 
out any interference from the enormous amount of university work. 
These researches did not appear; but, on the other hand, he found it 
possible to spend the rest of his hfe, more than twenty years, ‘a living 
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monument of reproach*, as it were, to his country, m die worejs of a 
popular poet: 

A living monument of reproach 

Thou stoodst before thy country, 

O liberal idealist 

Perhaps the person the poet had in mind had a right to pose hke 
that all his life, if he wanted to, however boring he may have found 
It. But our Mr Vcrkhovenslcy, to tell the truth, was only an imitator 
compared with such people, and, besides, he got very quickly tired of 
standing and very often preferred to lie down But, to do him justice, 
even in his recumbent position he preserved the livmg monument of 
reproach - particularly as that alone was quite sufficient for our pro- 
vincial public You ought to have seen him at our club when he sat 
down to cards His whole attitude seemed to say ‘ Cards * Me sit down 
to whist with you^ Is it in keeping with my position^ But who is 
responsible for that^ Who ruined my career and turned it into 
whist ^ Oh, perish Russia’* and he would majestically trump >\ith a 
heart 

And to tell the truth he was very fond of a game of cards, which, 
especially in later years, led to frequent and unpleasant squabbles with 
Mrs Stavrogin, partieularlv as he was always losing But of that later 
I wish merely to point out that he was a man of a tender conscience 
(sometimes, that is), and that was why he wis so often depressed In 
the course of his twenty y cars’ friendship with Mrs Stavrogin he regu- 
larly three or four times a year fell into what is known among us as a 
state of ‘civic grief’ - that is to say, into a fit of the blackest depression 
- but our highly esteemed Mrs Staviogin liked that particular expres- 
sion Later on he succumbed not only to civic grief, but also to cham- 
pagne, but the tactful Mrs Staviogm protected him all his life from 
his trivial inclinations And, as a n itter of fact, he was m need of a 
nurse, for sometimes he behaved very qucerly in tlie midst of tlie 
most exalted grief, he would suddenly burst out laughing in a most 
common manner There were moments when he would even start 
talking to himself m a humorous vein And Mrs Stavrogin feared 
nothing so much as his humorous vein. She was a woman of the classi- 
cal type, a female Maecenas, who al way s acted from the highest pos- 
sible motives The influence of this great lady on her poor friend for 
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twenty years was of a most fundamental kmd. I ought really to speak 
of her separately, which I now propose to do. 


3 

There arc strange friendships two friends are almost ready to kill 
each other, they go on like that all their hves, and yet they cannot 
brmg themselves to part the one who has been the first to quarrel and 
break up then close friendship may fall ill and even die if that should 
happen I know for a fact that Mr Verkhovensky has several times 
jumped up from the sofa and begun beating the wall with his fists 
after Mrs Stavrogin’s departure and even after an exchange of the 
most mtimate confidenees with her 
It all happened in good earnest Ine^ccd, one day he even knocked 
some plaster oft the wall It may be asked how I could possibly come 
to know so delicate a detail Well, what if I witnessed it myself^ 
What if Mr Verkhovensky himself has on more than one occasion 
sobbed on mv shoulder, while describing to me in lurid colours the 
smallest detail of his talk with Mrs Stavrogin^ (The things he told me 
on such occasions*) But what mvarnbly happened after those sobs 
was that the very next morning he was ready to crucify him’^clf for 
his ingfatituele , he would send for me in a hurry or run over to sec me 
ihimsclfjust to tell me that Mrs Stavrogin was ‘an angel of honour and 
dJ licacy ’, while he was the exact opposite He not only came running 
to Vme, but very often described it all to her himself in the most elo- 
quetnt letters and confessed to her over his full signature that no longer 
ago tlian the day before, for instance, he had told a stranger diat she 
kept him out of vanity, that she envied him his learning and his talents, 
that she hated lum, and was only afraid to show her hatred openly for 
fear that he should leave her and so damage her literary reputation; 
thait as a consequence of that he despised himself and had made up his 
m md to die a violent death , and that he was waiting for her final word 
'"ivhich would decide his fate, etc , etc , all in that vein You can imag- 
ine after this to what a pitch of hysteria the nervous outbreaks of this 
most innocent of all fifty-year-old babes sometimes rose* One day I 
read one of these letters of his, written after some quarrel between 
them arising from a trivial matter, though growmg venomous as it 
went on I was horrified, and begged Inm not to send it 
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‘That’s impossible/ he replied, almost ui a fever. ‘It’s more honest 
like diat. It’s my duty. I’d die if I did not confess everything to her, 
everytliing ! ’ And he did send the letter. 

Mrs Stavrogm - and that was where they differed - would never 
have sent such a letter. It is true that he was passionately fond of writ- 
ing, that he wrote to her even when they lived in the same house, and 
during his hysterical outbursts he would write two letters a day. I 
know for a fact jhat she alwa\s read his letters with the greatest atten- 
tion, even when she received two a day, and that, having read them, 
she put them away in a special casket, dated and arranged in order; 
moreover, she treasured them in her heart. After which, keeping her 
friend waiting a whole day for an answer, she would meet him as if 
nothing were the matter, just as if nothmg special had transpired the 
day before Little by little she named him so well that he did not him- 
self dare to remind her of what had happened the day before, but 
merely looked hard for some time into her eyes But she never forgot 
anything, while he sometimes forgot all too soon, and, encouraged by 
her composure, he would quite often, if friends tame in, laugh and 
mdulge in all sorts of bovish pranks over the champagne the very same 
day. With what venomous hatred she must have looked at him at 
such moments, but he did not notice an) thing’ After a week, perhaps, 
or a month, or even six months, recalling by chance at some particular 
moment some expression in such a Icttci without its attendant cir- 
cumstance, he would suddcnlv be overwhelmed with shame and be 
so upset that he would fall ill with one of his attacks of ac Lite gastric 
catarrh. These special attacks of his weic in some cases the usual result 
of his nervous shocks and were to a certain extent an interesting pecu- 
liarity of his physical condition. 

Mrs Stavrogm, no doubt, did veiv c^ften hate him; but one thmg 
he failed to notice to the very end, namely that he had at last become 
her son, her creation, one might alir )st say her invention. He had be- 
come flesh of her flesh, and she kept and supported him not merely 
fre^m ‘envy of his talents’. And how oflended she must have been by 
such a suggestion! An unbearable sort of love for him must have lam 
concealed m her heart in die midst of continual hatred, jealousy, and 
contempt. She protected him from evciy speck of dust, she fussed 
over him for twenty-two years, she would have spent sleepless nights 
if liis reputauon as a poet, a scholar, or a public man had been m 
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danger. She had invented him, and she had been the first to believe in 
her own invention He was, in a way, a sort of dream of hers. . . . But in 
return she really demanded a great deal from Inm, sometimes even the 
obedience of a slave. And it was incredible how unforgiving she was! 
I may as well tell you two stones about tl^at. 


4 

One day, just at the time of the first rumours about the emancipation 
of the serfs, when die whole of Russia suddenly rejoiced and was 
making preparations to be completely rcgencrited, a Petersburg 
baron, a man of the highest connexions who was closely associated 
with the reform, paid a call on Mrs Stavrogin while passing through 
our town Mrs Stavrogin valued such visits greatly because her con- 
nexions with high society were growing weaker and weaker since the 
death of her husband, and in the end ceased altogether. The Baron 
spent an hour widi her ind took tea There was no one else there, but 
Mrs Stavrogin did invite Stepan Verkhovensky and exhibited him. 
The Baron had heard something about him before, or pretended to, 
but he spoke very little to him at tea Mr Verkhovensky was, natur- 
ally, anxious to make a good impression, and, besides, his manners 
wdlre most exquisite Though he was not apparently very high born, 
yet It happened that since his earliest childhood he had been brought 
up m an aristocratic house m Moscow and, consequently, dccendv; 
he spoke French like a Parisian The Baron ought therefore to have 
realized at the first glance the sort of people with whom Mrs Stavro- 
gin surrounded herself, even if she did hvc in the seclusion of a pro- 
vincial town. But things did not turn out like that. When the Baron 
positively confirmed the absolute authenticity of the first rumours of 
the great reform which had just then been spread abroad, Mr Verk- 
hovensky was unable to control his enthusiasm and cried ‘Hurrah!*, 
accompanying his exclamation with a gesture of the hand expressing 
his great dehght at the news His exclamation was not too loud and 
rather elegant; mdeed, his enthusiasm, too, was not entirely spontane- 
ous, and he had carefully rehearsed his gesture in front of a mirror half 
an hour before the tea-party; but something had apparently gone 
amiss, for the Baron permitted himself a faint smile, though he at once 
put in a polite phrase about the iimversal and proper way in which all 
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Russian hearts had been touched by die great event. He soon left, and, 
before leaving, did not forget to offer two fingers to Mr Verkhoven- 
sky. When she returned to the drawing-room, Mrs Stavrogin at first 
said nothing for three minutes, pretending to be looking for some- 
thing on the table; but suddenly she turned to Mr Verkhovensky and 
with a pale face and flashing eyes hissed m a whisper: 

‘I shall never forgive you for this!’ 

Next day she met her friend as though nothing had happened; she 
never referred to the incident again But thirteen years later, at a tragic 
moment, she remembered it and reproached him with it, and she 
turned pale, just as she had done thirteen years before when she had 
reproached him for the first tune. Only twice m her life liad she said 
to him. ‘I shall never forgive you for this** The incident with the 
Baron was the second tunc , but the first incident also was so charac- 
teristic and, apparently, played so great a part in shaping Mr Verk- 
hovensky ’s future, that I must refer to it too 

It took place in 185 s, in springtime, in the month of May, just after 
the news had reached Skvorcsliniki that Licutcn int-CIcneril Stavro- 
gin, a foolish old gentleimn, hid died of acute indigestion on the way 
to the Crimea, where he was hastening to join the army on active ser- 
vice Mrs Stivrogin, having been left a widow, went into mourning 
It is true there was no reison whv she should moutn a great deal, for 
she had spent the last foui years in complete scparition fiom her hus- 
band owing to the ineomp itihilitv of their charieters, and she was 
giving him an allowaiiee (The Lieutenant-General huiibeif only had 
150 peasants aiiel Ins army pa\ 111 addition to his pc^sition anei his con- 
nexions, all the nioney'^ and Sk\oreshmki belonged to Mrs Stavrogin, 
the only elaughtcr of a very rieh Government eontraetor.) She was 
ncveitheless shocked by the suddenness of the news and retired into 
complete seclusion Mr Verkhovensky, needless to say, was always at 
her side. 

It was the height of May The evenings were extraordinarily fine. 
The wild cherry wis in flower The two friends met each evening in 
the garden and sat till nightfall 111 the summei-hoiue, poiiiing out 
their hearts to one anotlict There were romantic moments Under the 
influence of the change in her position, Mrs Stavrogin talked more 
tlian usual. She seemed to cluig to her friend, and so it went on 
for several evenings. A strange idea suddenly occurred to Mr 
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Veikhovensky: ‘Was the inconsolable widow counting on him by 
any chance to make her a proposal of marriage at the end of the year of 
mourning^’ It was a cynical idea; but, then, the very fact that a man 
dwells among the stars sometimes increases his disposition to cynical 
thoughts, if only because his spiritual development is so many-sided. 
He began to consider it carefiillv, and came to the conclusion that it 
looked very much like it He thought it over: ‘It is true she has an 
enormous fortune, but -* And, to be sure, Mrs Staviogin was not 
exactly a beauty, she was a tall, bony woman with a yellow com- 
plexion and an exceedingly long, horsy face Mr Verkhovensky hesi- 
tated more and more, he was tortured by doubts, and even cried a few 
times from indecision (he wept rather frequently) In the evenings - 
that is to say, in the summer-house - his face involuntarily began to 
assume a capricious and ironical expression, a cross between some- 
tliing coquettish and supercilious 1 his happens somchc^w of itself and 
involuntarily, and indeed the more honourable the man the more 
noticeable it is Goodness only knows whit the truth of the matter 
was, but It IS most likely tint there was nothing stirring in Mrs Stav- 
rogiifs heart that could have fully justified Mr Vcikhovenskv's sus- 
picions And, besides, she would never have agreed to clnngc her 
name of Stavrogin for liis name, even if it were as renowned as hers. 
Quite possibly it vv is just a vtomanly desire on her part to make her- 
self agreeable to a min, a inamtestation of an vinconscious feminine 
yearning which is so natiiril in certain cxtiemcly feminine circum- 
stances However, I wc^n’t vouch h^r it the depths of a woman’s heart 
have remained unexplored to this dav^ But, to continue 
I daresay she soon guessed the meaning of die str inge expression on 
her friend’s face, she was very sensitive and observant, while he was a 
little too innocent at times But the evenings v^ent on as be foie and 
their conversations were as poetic and inn resting as ever Then one 
day, at night-tall, thev parted very amicably after a highly animated 
and poetical conversation, pressing each other’s hands warmly at the 
steps of the cottage which Mr Verkhovensky occupied. Every sum- 
mer he moved from the huge Skvoreshniki mansion into the little 
cottage which stood almost in the garden. He had only just gone in 
and, sunk into unhappy meditation, taken a cigar and wnthout lighting 
it stopped, weary and motionless, before die open window, gazing at 
the liwlc wlute clouds, light as fluif, gliding round the bright moon, 
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when suddenly a faint rustle made him start and turn round Mrs Stav- 
rogin, whom he had left only four minutes earlier, was again standing 
before him Her yellow face was almost blue, her lips were pressed 
tightly together and twitching at the corners For ten full seconds she 
looked into his eyes in silence with a firm, implacable gize, and then 
she whispered rapidly: 

*I shall never forgive you for this** 

When ten years htcr Mr Verkhovensky told me this sad tale in a 
whisper, having previously locked the door, he vowed that he had 
been so stunned at the time that he had not heard or seen Mrs Stavrogin 
go As she never once alluded to that incident again, and as everv thing 
went on as though nothing had happened, he was all his life inclined 
to think that it was just a hallucination before an illness, particularly as 
he had in fact fallen ill that night and was ill for a fortnight, which, 
incidentally, put an end to their meetings in the summer-house 

But in spite of his notion tint it was only a hallucination, he appar- 
ently waited every day. all Ins life, for the continuation and, as it were, 
the ih'noucmim of tint incident He could not believe that that was the 
end of It’ And if so, he must have looked strangely sometimes at his 
friend. 
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She even designed the clothes he wore all his life herself They were 
elegant and characteristic a long, black frock-coat, buttoned almost 
to the top, but which fitted him bcautifiill) , a soft hat (in sum- 
mer a straw one) with a wide brim, a white cambric cravat with a 
large bow and hanging ends, a cane with a silver knob, and long hair 
to his shoulders His hair was dark biown and it was only quite re- 
cently that It had begun to go a httlc grey He wis clean shaven I am 
told that he was exceedingly handsome as a ) oung man But, in my 
opinion, he wis unusuilly impressive also in his old age And, besides, 
he could hardly be called old at th age of filtv-three But because of 
his affected pose of a patriot he did not even try to look younger, but 
seemed to flaunt the sohditv of his age, and in his suit, tall, spare, with 
his hair hanging down to his shoulders, he hooked almost like a patri- 
arch or, to be more exact, like the portrait of the playwright Kukol- 
nik, engiavcd in an edition of his works published in the thirties, 
especially when he sat in the garden in summer, on a scat, beneath a 
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bush of flowering lilac, leaning with both hands on his cane, an open 
book beside him, and sunk into a poetical reverie over the setting sun. 
So far as books arc concerned, I should point out that in later years he 
seemed to avoid reading. That, however, was towards the very end of 
his hfe. The newspapers and journals, which Mrs Stavrogin ordered in 
great numbers, he read continually. He was always interested in the 
successes of Russian literature, diough widiout losing the sense of Ins 
own dignity. At one time he was rather interested m home and for- 
eign affairs, but soon gave it up. It also frequently happened diat he 
would take De Tocqucville with him into die garden, while he secretly 
carried a Paul dc Kock in his pocket. Still, this is not important. 

Let me say something, too, in parenthesis about Kukolnik’s por- 
trait. Mrs Stavrogin first came across that picture as a young girl when 
she was still at her exclusive boarding-school m Moscow. She imme- 
diately fell in love with the portrait, as is the custom of all young girls 
in boarding-schools, who fall in love with anything you like and 
mosdy with their calhgraphy and drawing-masters as well. But the 
interesting thing is not what Mrs Stavrogin did as a little girl, but that 
even at die age of fifty she kept that picture among her most intimate 
treasures, so that it is quite likely that she designed Mr Verkliovensky's 
clothes m such a style that they somewhat resembled the clothes worn 
by ti\c playwright in the picture. But that, too, is of course a trivial 
point. 

During the first years or, to be moie precise, the first half of the 
time he spent with Mrs Stavrogin, Mr Verkhovensky was still think- 
ing of writing some book and seriously intended to start writing it 
every day. But during the second half he seemed to have forgotten 
everything he had ever known. More and more frequently he used to 
say to us: ‘I seem to be ready to start work, I have collected all the 
materials, but somehow or other I cannot sit down to it! I Just can’t do 
anything!' And he would drop his head dejectedly. No doubt this 
was meant to increase his prestige m our eyes as a martyr to learning, 
but he himself was after something else. ‘I’ve been forgotten! I'm no 
use to anyone!* he would exclaim more than once. This intensified 
despondency took hold of liim especially towards the end of the fifties. 
Mrs Stavrogin realized at last that it was a serious matter. Besides, she 
could not bear the thought that her friend had been forgotten and was 
of no use to anyone. To distract him and at the same time to renew 
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his fame she took him to Moscow, where she had a number of fashion- 
able acquaintances in the world of literature and learning; but it 
seemed that Moscow, too, was unsatisfactory 

It was a peculiar time, somctlung new was astir, sometlnng that 
was quite unhke the tranquillity of the past, something that was very 
strange indeed, but was felt everywhere, even in Skvoreshmki All 
sorts of rumours reached our town The facts v^ere generally more or 
less known, but it Wc^s clear that in addition to the facts there were cer- 
tain ideas that came with them, and, moreover, in great numbers And 
It was that that was so bewildering it was quite impossible to accom- 
modate oneself to these ideas or to find out exactly what they meant 
Mrs Stavrogin, being a woman, could not help suspecting some sort 
of hidden meaning in them She even started reading the papers and 
magazines, the prohibited public ations which were published abroad, 
and even the revolutionary pamphlets which were just bcgiiming to 
appear at the time (she was able to obtain them all); but it merely 
made her head swim She started writing letters, but she received few 
replies, and the longer it went on, the more incomprehensible it all be- 
came. Mr Verkhovensky was solemnly summoned to explain ‘all 
these ideas* to her once for all, but she remained decidedly dissatisfied 
with his explanations 

Mr Verkhovensky *s views on the general situation were extremely 
supercihous, he reduced everything to the fact that he hid been for- 
gotten and was of no use to anyone At last he, too, was mentioned, 
first in the periodicals published abroad, as an exiled mirtvr, and im- 
mediately afterwards in Petersburg, as a former stir of a famous 
galaxy, he was even, for some rc ison, compared to Radishchev Then 
someone published a report that he was dead and promised to write 
his obituary Mr Verkhovensky immediately came to life and assumed 
an air of great importance All his disdainful views of his contempora- 
ries immediately dis appeared and he was overcome by a burning desire 
to join the movement and show his powers Mrs Slavrogm at once re- 
gained her old faith in everything and got terribly busy They decided 
to leave for Peter^tburg without delay', to find ever) thing out on the 
spot, to look into cverythmg pcrsonallv, and, if possible, to throw 
tliemsclvcs heart and soul into the new work She announced, by the 
way, that she was prepared to found a periodical of her own and de- 
vote her whole hfe to it from that very day Seeing that it had gone so 
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far, Mr Vcrkhovensky became even more overbearing, and on the 
journey to Petersburg began to treat Mrs Stavrogm almost patromz- 
ingly - winch she immediately noaced and vowed to remember. She 
had, as a matter of fact, another very important reason for the journey, 
namely the renewal of her former connexions She felt that she must 
as far as possible remind society of her c'ustcnce, or at any rate have a 
good try. The official reason for die journey was to sec her only son, 
who was just then fmishing his course of studies at the Petersburg 
lyccc. 
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They spent almost the whole winter season in Petersburg By Lent, 
however, everything burst like a rainbow-coloured soap bubble. 
Their dreams vanished into thin air, and the confusion, far from being 
cleared up, became worse confounded. To begin with, the connexions 
with die higher circles failed to materialize, except on a very micro- 
scopic scale and at the cost of humiliating efforts Deeply mortified, 
Mrs Stavrogm at first showed a violent intcTcst in the ‘new ideas* and 
began giving evening parties. She sent out invitations to literary 
people, and hundreds of them immediately turned up at her house. 
Afterwards they came without being invited, and they brought their 
friends with them Never m her life had she seen such literary men. 
They were incredibly vain, but made no secret of it, as though they 
were so on principle Some (though by no means all) turned up drunk, 
but they seemed to regard it as some new manifestation of grace they 
had discovered only the day before They all appeared to be quite 
extraordinarily proud of something On all faces was wiitten that they 
had only just discovered some highly important secret. They abused 
each other and were proud of it. It was not easy to find out exactly 
what they had written, but there were critics, novelists, dramatists, sati- 
rists, and exposers of abuses among them Mr Vcikhovciisky wormed 
his way into their highest circle, from which the movement was 
directed. It was a stiff climb, but they welcomed him with open arms, 
diough, of course, none of them knew or had heard anything about him 
except that he represented an idea He manoeuvred so skilfully among 
them that he prevailed upon them, too, to go twice to Mrs Stavrogin’s 
salon, An spite of their Olympian grandeur. These people were very 
serious and exceedingly polite; they behaved with decorum ; the others 
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were evidently afraid of them; but it was clear that they had no time to 
waste. Two or three former literary celebrities also put in an appear- 
ance. They happened to be in Petersbure; at the time, and Mrs Stavro- 
gm had long been maintaining a most refined relationship with them. 
But, to her surprise, these real and quite indubitable celebrities were as 
quiet as mice, and some of them simply hung on to this new rabble 
and curried favour with them shamelessly At frst Mr Verkhovensky 
was in luck: he was seized and exhibited at literary meetings When 
he appeared for the first tunc on the platform at one of these public 
readings, he was given a great ovation which lasted for five minutes, 
lie recilled it with tears nine years later, though more because of Ins 
artistic nature than out of gratitude T swear to you, and Tm ready to 
have a bet on it,* he told me himself (but only to me, and in secret), 
‘that not a man in the audience knew anything about me - not a 
thing!* It was a remarkable confession for it meant that he possessed 
an acute intelligence, if he could realize his position so clearly on the 
platform in spite of his tremendous excitement at the time, but, on 
the other hand, it meant, too, that he did not possess an acute intelli- 
gence if even nine years later he could not recall it without a feeling of 
resentment. He was made to sign two or three collective protests (he 
did not know himself against what), he signed them Mis Stavrogin, 
too, was made to sign a protest agunst some ‘revolting iction*, and 
she, too, signed Ilosvevcr, though the majority of these ‘new* men 
were present at Mrs Staviogin’s parties, they thought it for some 
reason dieir duty to regard her with contempt and unconcealed deri- 
sion. Mr Verkhovensky used to hint to me afterwards, in his moments 
of bitterness, that it was from that time tliat she begin cnvvmg him. 
She realized, of course, that it was not her business to associate with 
these people, but she received them eagerlv foi all that, with the hys- 
terical impatience so characteristic of a worn in and, above all, she al- 
ways expected something to happen At her evening parties slie talked 
little, though she could talk if she wanted to, but inostK she piefcrred 
to listen. They talked about the abolition of the censorship and spelling 
reform, of the sub'^titution of the Romm alphabet for the Russian one, 
of die exile of someone the day before, of some public disturbance in 
die shoppmg arcade, of the advisabilitv of a federal constitution for 
the different nationalities in Russia, of the abolition of the armv and 
the navy, of the restoration of Poland as far as die Dnieper, of the 
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agrarian reform and of the political pamphlets, of the abolition of in- 
heritance, the family, children, and the priesthood, of the rights of 
women, of Krayevsky’s splendid house, for which no one seemed able 
to forgive Mr Krayevsky, and so on and so forth. It was obvious tliat 
among that rabble of ‘new* men there were many impostors, but it 
was no less obvious that there were also a great many good, honest 
people among them, in spite of certain rather striking dissimilaiitics of 
character The honest ones were much more incomprehensible than 
the coarse and dishonest ones ; but it was impossible to tell vdiich was 
the tool of which. When Mrs Stavrogin announced her intention of 
publishing a periodical, many more people flocked to her receptions, 
but almost at once accusations that she was a capitalist and an exploiter 
of labour were hurled against her The familiaiity of these accusations 
was equalled only by their unexpet tedness Ihe aged General Ivan 
Drozdov, a former friend and fcllow-oflicer of the late General Stav- 
rogin, a most wordiy man (in his own way, of course), a man we all 
know to be extremely stubborn and irritable, wlio ate a lot and who 
was terribly afraid of atheism, had an argument at one ot Mrs Stavro- 
gin’s parties widi a certain famous young mm, who immediately said 
to him ‘You must be a general, to talk like that,* meaning that he 
could find no word of abuse worse than ‘a general * General Drozdov 
ffcw mto a great rage ‘Yes, sir,* he said, ‘I am a general, and a lieuten- 
ant-general, and I’ve served my sovereign, and you, sir, are a puppy 
and an atheist** A most unfortunate scene followed Next day the in- 
adent was adversely comiiicntcd on m the Press, and signatures were 
immediately collected for a protest against ‘the outrageous conduct* 
of Mrs Stavrogin for refusing to turn the General out of her house at 
once A cartoon was published m an illustrated magazine in which 
Mrs Stavrogin, the General, and Mr Verkhovensky were all most 
venomously caricatured as three reactionary friends, there were even 
verses underneath the cartoon written by a popular poet specially for 
the occasion. I may add for my part that it is quite true that many 
army officers of the rank of general have an absurd habit of saying, ‘ I 
have served my sovereign ..,* as though wislung to imply that their 
sovereign is not the same as the sovereign of ordmary subjects, but a 
special one, one that belongs only to them. 

It was impossible, of course, to remain any longer in Petersburg, 
particularly as Mr Verkhovensky suffered a complete fiasco. He could 
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not restrain himself, and began talking about the prerogatives of art, 
which made people laugh at him louder than ever At his last public 
reading he thought it expedient to attempt to impress his audience by 
patriotic eloquence, imagining diat he would touch tlicir hearts, and 
counting on their respect for his ‘exile*. He was quite willing to admit 
the uselessness and absurdity of the word ‘mother country*, he even 
declared his readiness to accept the idea of the harmfulncss of religion, 
but firmly and loudly declared that boots were less important than 
Pushkin, and very much so He was booed so mercilessly that he burst 
into tears there and then, on the platform, in full view of the audience 
Mrs Stavrogin took him home more dead than alive 'On m'a trnite 
comma un vuux bonnet de coton he babbled senselessly She looked 
after him all night, gave him laurel and cherry drops, repeating to him 
till daybreak. ‘You’re still useful, you’ll still make a pubhc appear- 
ance; you’ll be appreciated - in another place.* 

Early next mornmg five literary gentlemen, three of whom were 
complete strangers, came to sec Mrs Stavrogin They told her sternly 
that they had looked into the question of her periodical and had come 
to a decision m that matter Mis Stavrogin had certainly never asked 
anybody to look into the question of her magazine or take aiiv deci- 
sion about It. Their decision was that, having founded her magazine, 
she should immediately hand it over to them with the capital to run 
It on the basis of a free co-operative association; she herself w is to go 
back to Skvorcshmki, not forgetting to take with her Mr Verkhoven- 
sky, who was ‘out of date*. Anxious to pla\ fair, they agreed to re- 
cognize the rights of property m her case and to send her every year a 
sixth part of die net profits The really touching thing about the whole 
proposal was that certainly four out or the five geiit^lemen had no self- 
ish motives in making it, but were simply acting in the name of ‘the 
cause*. 

‘ Wc left Petersburg completely ’ ized,* Mr Verkhovensky used to 
say. ‘I was completely at a loss what to make of it all and, I remember, 
I kept muttering some nonsense verse to the rumble of the train, 
goodness only knows what, all the way to Moscow It was onlv in 
Moscow that I recovered my senses, just as though I really could find 
something very different there Oh, my friends,* he sometimes cried 
m a moment of inspiration, ‘you can’t imagine the sadness and resent- 
ment that fill your soul to overflowing every ume a great idea you 
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have long revered as sacred is taken up by some bunglers who drag it 
out into the street to fools like themselves, and you suddenly come 
across it in the Hea-market, unrecognizable, bespattered with mud, set 
up in a ridiculous fashion, it an absurd angle, without proportion, 
without harmony, the plaything of stupid children! No* It was differ- 
ent in our time, and it wasn’t diat we strove for No, no, not that at 
all I don’t recognize anything any more . . But our day will dawn 
again, and again we shall put on the right path everything that is now 
tottering and unsteady Otlierwise what is going to happen?’ 
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Immediately on their return from Petersburg, Mrs Stavrogin sent 
her friend abroad * for a rest* , besides, it wis necessary for them to part 
for a time -- she felt that Mr Verkhovensky set out on his journey full 
of enthusiasm ‘I shall come to life there,’ he kept repeating ‘Thereat 
last I shall set to work ’ ’ But already in his first letters from Berlin he 
struck his usual note ‘ My heart is broken,’ he wrote to Mrs Stavrogin 
‘I can’t forget anything Here m Berhn everything reminds me of my 
past, my first innocent raptures, and my first agonies Where is she^ 
Where are they both ^ Where arc you, my two angels, of whom I was 
never worthy^ Where is my son, my beloved son ^ And, lastly, where 
am I, my own self, my former sJf, strong as steel and firm as a rock 
when to-day some fellow like Atidnjifj, un Greek Orthodox clown 
with a beard, piut Imser mon tx ^*aice tn dettx ’, etc , cte As for his son, 
Mr Verkhovensky had only seen him twice in his life, the first time 
when he was born, and the second time quite recently in Petersburg, 
where the young man was about to enter the university All his life 
the boy, as I have already mentioned, had been brought up by his aunts 
(at Mrs Stavrogin’s expense) in the Orenburg province about 500 
miles from Skvoreshniki As for Andnjcfj - that is, Andreyev - he was 
simply one of our local merchants, a shopkeeper, a great eccentric, a 
self-taught archaeologist and a passionate collector of Russian anti- 
quities, who sometimes engaged in a battle of wits with Mr Verkho- 
vensky on some erudite subject and, particularly, on some ‘progres- 
sive’ idea This worthy shopkeeper, with a grey beard and large silver 
spectacles still owed Mr Verkhovensky 400 roubles for a few acres of 
timber he had bought on the latter’s httlc estate (near SkvoreshiAiki). 
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Though Mrs Stavrogin had provided her friend liberally with funds 
when she sent lum to Berlin, Mr Vcrkliovensky had specially counted 
on getting the 400 roubles before he left for abroad, probably for 
some secret purpose of his own, and he nearly burst into tears when 
Andrqcff asked him to wait another month, being, by the way, fully 
entided to ask for such a postponement, for he had paid the first instal- 
ments almost SIX montlis m advance because Mr Verkhovensky was 
greatly m need of money at the time. Mrs Stavrogin eagerly read 
through this first letter and, underlining in pencil the exclamation: 
‘Where aie you both?* put the date on it and locked it up m her 
casket He was, of course, thinking of his two deceased wives The 
theme of the second letter she received from Berlin was different ‘Tin 
working twelve hours a day [‘If only he’d said seven,* muttered Mrs 
Stavrogin], I’m rummaging in the libraries, collating, copying, rush- 
ing about, been to see the professors. I have renewed my acquaintance 
with the excellent Diindasov family What a fascinating woman Mrs 
13 undasov is even now! She sends you her regards. Her young hus- 
band and her three nephews are all in Berlin I sit up talking till day- 
break with the young people, and we have almost Athenian parties, 
but only in respect of their intellectual finesse and exquisite taste; 
cvcrytliing is very noble: plenty of music, Spanish airs, dreams of 
human regeneration, ideas of eternal beauty, the Sistine Madonna, 
light alternating witli darkness, but there are spots even on the sun * 
Oh, my friend, my noble and loyal friend, in my heart I am with you 
and I am yours; with you alone always, en tout even dan\ le pay^ 
de Makar et de so vcattXy of whom, you remember, we so often spoke 
ill fear and trembling, in Petersburg before our departure I recall it 
with a simle. Having crossed the frontier, ! felt safe at last, a strange 
and new sensation, for the first time after so miny years’ . . etc , etc. 

‘Well, that’s all nonsense,’ Mrs Stavrogin decided, folding up that 
letter too. ‘ If he has his Athenian parties till daybreak, he can’t be 
spending twelve hours over his books Was he drunk when he wrote 
it, I wonder? How dare that Dundasov woman send me her regards? 
However, let hini have his fling. . . .* 

The phrase *dans Ic pays de Makar ct dc ses veattx* meant ‘where 
Makar never drove his sheep’ (1 e Siberia) Mr Verkhovensky some- 
times purposely translated Russian proverbs and idiomatic expressions 
into French in a most absurd way, no doubt being fully able to 
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understand and translate them better; but he used to do it just for the 
sake of showing off, and he drought it very witty. 

But his fling did not last long He could not hold out for four 
months, and hurried back to Skvoresliniki His last letters were en- 
tirely filled with outpourings of die most sentimental love for his ab- 
sent friend and were literally bedewed with tears of separation There 
are natures who, like lapdogs, become extremely attached to a home. 
The meeting of the two fiiends wis rapturous Two days later every- 
thing was as before and even more boring than before ‘My frend,' 
Mr Verkliovensky said to me a fortnight later m dead secret, ‘my 
friend. I’ve discovered something that is too awful for words Je sms 
un ordmary hanger-on et riui di phis^ Mats r-r-ritn dt 
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There followed a period of dead calm which went on for almost the 
whole of the next nine years Hysterical outbursts and sobbings on my 
shoulders, which occurred at regular intervals, did not in the least 
interfere with our felicity T. he surprising thing is that Mr Verkhoven- 
sky did not grow fat during that time All tint happened was that his 
nose turned slightly red and he grew more benign Gradually a circle 
of friends began to trather round him, though never a large one Al- 
though Mrs Stavrogm had little to do with our circle, we all looked 
upon her as our patroness After the lesson she had received in Peters- 
burg, she settled down in our town for good , tlie winters she spent in 
her town residence and the summers in her country mansion in the 
neighbourhood She had never before enjoyed so much influence and 
authority as during the last seven years in our provincial society - that 
IS to say, up to the very time of the appointment of our present 
Governor Our former Governor, the never-to-be-forgotten, good- 
natured Ivan Osipovich, was a near relation of hers upon whom she 
had at one time conferred great favours His wife trembled at the very 
thought of displeasing Mrs Stavrogm, while the adulation of our pro- 
vmcial society almost bordered on idolatry So Mr Verkliovensky, 
too, was in clover He was a member of the club, lost grandly at cards, 
and was treated with respect, though many people regarded him 
merely is a ‘scholar* Later on, when Mrs Stavrogm permitted him to 
hvc m a separate house, we enjoyed greater freedom than ever. We 
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met at his place twice a week; wc were a very convivial gathering, es- 
pecially when he was liberal with the champagne. The wine came 
from the shop of the same Andreyev. Every six months Mrs Stavrogin 
paid the bill, and on the day it was paid Mr Verkhovensky almost 
invariably suffered from one of his gastric upsets. 

The oldest member of our circle was Liputin, a middle-aged pro- 
vincial official, a great liberal who was reputed in the town to be an 
atlieist He had married for the second time a young and pretty girl, 
for whom he got a dowry, and he had, besides, three grown-up 
daughters He kept his family in the fear of God and behind locked 
doors I le was extremely stingy, and had saved up enough from his 
salary to buy himself a house and put away a tidy sum, too He was a 
restless sort of a person, who had not risen very high m the service. 
He was not greatly respected in our town and was not received in the 
better circles He was, besides, a notorious scandal-monger who had 
been severely punished several times, once by an army officer and an- 
other time by a countiy gentleman, a widely respected head of a 
family But we liked his keen intelliiTence, his inquiring mind, and his 
peculiar malicious cheerfulness Mrs Stavrogin did not really like Inm, 
but, somehow, he always knew how to mgratJite himself with her 

Nor was she fond of Shitov, who onlv became a member of our 
circle during the last year. Shatov used to be a student, but he was sent 
down from the university after some disturbance, as a bov he was a 
pupil of Mr Verkhovensky 's, and was born a serf of Mrs Stavrogin’s, 
the son of her late personal valet Pavel Fedorov, and he had greatly 
benefited from her kindness She disliked him for Ins pride and m- 
giatitude, and she could never forgive him for not coming to her im- 
mediately after his expulsion from the university, on the contrary, he 
did not even reply to the urgent letter she had sent him at the time, 
preferring the humble position of a tutor of the children of some en- 
hghtened merchant. He went abi )id with the merchant's family, 
more in the capicity of a nurse than a tutor, but he was very anxious 
to go abroad at the time The children also had a governess, a sprightly 
Russian miss, who had also been engaged shoitlv before the fanuly's 
departure abroad and who was given the job chiefly because she ac- 
cepted a very small salarv. Two montlis later the merchant turned her 
out for ‘free thinking’. Shatov went after her, and they soon got mar- 
ried m Geneva. They lived togetlier about three weeks, and then 
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parted as free people who recognize no obligations towards one an- 
other do, but, of course, also because of their poverty He wandered 
about Europe alone for a long tune after that, eking out a precarious 
existence as a bootblack in the streets and a stevedore m some port •At 
last, about a year ago, he returned to his native town and went to live 
with an old aunt of his, whom he buried a inondi later His sister 
Dasha, who had also been brought up by Mrs Stavrogin and who was 
a favourite of hers whom she treated as an equal, he saw very rarely 
and had httle to do with hei In our company he was always sullen and 
uncommunicative, but now and again when his convictions were at- 
tacked he became morbidly irritable and very unrestrained in Ins lan- 
guage. ‘Shatov must be tied up before you can argue with him,* Mr 
Verkhovensky sometimes joked, but he liked him Abroad Shatov 
had radically changed some of his former socialistic convictions and 
gone right over to the other extreme He was one of those idealistic 
Russians who, struck by some compelling idea, immediately become 
entirely obsessed by it for ever They aie quite incapable of mastering 
It, but believe in it passionately, and so their whole life passes after- 
wards, as It were, in the last agonies under the weight of a heavy stone 
which has fallen upon them and half crushed them In appearance 
Shatov entirelv conformed to his convictions he was clumsy, fair- 
headed, dishevelled, short, broad-shouldered, thick-lipped, with thick, 
beetling white cyebiows, a wrinkled brow, and a pair of unfiiendly, 
obstinately lowered eyes which seemed to be always ashamed of some- 
thing There was always a shock of hair on his head which refused to 
be smoothed and stood upright He was twenty-seven or twenty-eight 
years old T’m not surpiised tint his wife lan away from him,’ Mrs 
Stavrogin once siid apropos of Slntov, after looking hard at him He 
did his best to dress neatly notwithstanding his abject poverty Again, 
he did not turn to Mrs Stavrogin for help, but carried on as best he 
could. He did all sorts of jobs for shopkeepers, too At one time he got 
a job as a shop-assistant, at another he nearly went off on a river- 
stcamcr with some goods as an assistant to a commercial traveller, but 
fell ill before he was due to sail It is hard to im iginc the kind of pov- 
erty he endured without even thinking about it After his illness Mrs 
Stavrogin sent him lOO roubles anonymously and in secret But he 
found out the secret, thought it over, accepted the money, and went 
to Mrs Stavrogin to thank her She received him warmly, but there. 
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too, he shamefully disappointed her He stayed only five minutes, 
without uttering a word, staring dully at the floor and smiling stupid- 
ly, and suddenly, without bothering to wait for her to finish what she 
had to say and at the most interesting point of her speech, he got up, 
made an awkward, sideways bow, was covered with confusion, and, 
brushing against her expensive inlaid woik-tiblc. upsetting it and 
smashing it to pieces, walked out nearly dead witli sliainc Liputin 
afterwards rcpioachcd him severely for not having returned witli con- 
tempt the TOO roubles as coming from his former despotic mistress he 
had not only accepted them, but had dragged himselt off to thank her. 
He lived by himself on the outskirts of the town, and he did not like 
even one of us to go and see him He used to come regularly to Mr 
Verkhovensky’s parties, and borrowed newspapers and books from 
him. 

There was another young man, a certain Virginsky, one of our local 
officials, who used to frequent Mr Verkhovensky’s pirtics He bore 
some resemblance to Shatov, though he was also apparently Ins com- 
plete opposite in every respect But he, too, was ‘a tamily man* He 
was a pathetic and exceedingly quiet young niin, and as a matter of 
fact in his early thirties, well educated, but chicfl) sclf-nught He was 
poor, married, had a job in the civil service, and supported an aunt 
and a sister-in-law Ihs wife, and indeed all the ladies of his family, 
held the most advanced views, but with them it all assumed a rather 
crude form; it wis the case of ‘an idea dragged out into tlie sric'ct’, as 
Mr Verkhovensky had expressed it in a different connexion They got 
cvciytlnng out of boc^ks, and at the very first rumour from some of 
our progressive little groups in Petersburg or Moscow they were 
ready to throw everything overboard, if tlicv were told to do so. Mrs 
Virginsky was a professional midwife in our town, as a girl she had 
lived a long time in Petersburg Vi^-ginsky himsLlf was a man of quite 
remarkable puritv of heart, and, indeed, I rarely met a man of such 
honesty and passionate convictions ‘ Vever, never will I abandon these 
bright hopes,* he used to say to me, with shining c^cs Of those 
‘bright hopes* he always spoke quietlv, with dc'cp feeling, in half a 
whisper, as though in secret He was rather tall, but extremely thin, 
and with narrow shoulders and extraoidinarily lank hair of a reddish 
tint. All Mr Verkhovensky’s superior gibes at some of his opinions he 
accepted meekly, but sometimes he answered him very seriousl) , and 
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often nonplussed him Mr Verkhovensky treated him kmdly and, m- 
deed, he treated us all like a father 

‘You’re all “half-baked”!’ he used to remark jestingly to Virgin- 
sky, ‘all who are like you, though I must say, Virginsky, that I never 
noticed in you that narrow-mindedness I found m Petersburg chez ccs 
semmamte^^ but you’re “half-baked” all the same Shatov would have 
dearly loved to be fully baked, but 1 m afraid he, too, is only half-baked.’ 

‘And what about me^* Lipiitin asked 

‘You’re simply the golden mean which will get on everywhere - 
m your own way * 

Liputin was offended 

It was said about Virginsky, and, unhappily, it was quite true, that 
his wife, having lived with him not even one year in lawful wedlock, 
suddenly informed him that he was cast off and that she preferred 
Lcbyatkm That Lcbyatkin, who was a stranger m our town, turned 
out afterwards to be a highly suspicious character and not at all an 
army captain, as he himself claimed to be He could only twirl his 
moustache, drink, and talk the most absurd nonsense that can be 
imagined This man at once moved into his house in a most indecor- 
ous manner, glad to live at another man’s expense, ate and slept there, 
and finally came to treat the master oi the house with the utmost con- 
descension I am told that when his wife gave him his notice of dis- 
missal, Virginsky said to her ‘My friend, till now I only loved you, 
but now I respect you ’ Put I doubt if this ancient Roman siymg was 
ever actually uttered, on the contrary, it is said that he burst into loud 
sobs One day, about a fortmght after his dismissal, all of them, the 
enure familv, went for a picnic m the woods outside our town to have 
tea with their friends Virginsky seems to have been in an excited and 
gay mood and took part m the dances , but suddenly and without any 
prelimmary quarrel he seized the giant Ltbyatkin, who was perform- 
ing a solo con-can, by the hair, pulled him down, and began dragging 
him on the ground with shrieks, screams, and tears The giant was so 
frightened that he did not even attempt to defend himself and he 
hardly uttered a word while he was being dragged along; but after- 
wards he resented it with all the ardour of a man of honour Virginsky 
spent the whole night begging his wife on his knees to forgive lum; 
but he obtained no forgiveness because he refused, in spite of every- 
thmg, to apologize to Lebyatkin He was, besides, taunted with having 
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no convictions and witli foolisliness, the latter charge being brought 
against him for going down on his knees while trying to clear up some 
misunderstanding with a woman. The Captain soon disappeared, but 
he came back recently, arriving with his sister and entirely new plans; 
but of him later. It is not surprising that the poor ‘family man* used 
to pour out his heart to us and was in need of our company I don’t 
think that he ever discussed his domestic troubles with us, though. 
Only once, coming back with me from Mr Verkhovensky’s, did he 
speak of his position in a remote sort of wav, but seizing me by the 
arm almost immediately, he cried ardently. ‘That’s nothing It’s only 
one particular case It won’t interfere with our “cause” in the least, 
not in the least’’ 

Occasional visitors used to come to our circle A Jew, called Lyam- 
shin, used to turn up from time to time, as well as a certain Captam 
Kartuzov. An old gentleman of an inquiring mind used to come, but 
he died. Liputin brought an exiled Polish priest, Sloczewski, along one 
day, and we received him on principle for a time, but later we would 
have nothing to do with him 
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At one time they used to say in the town about our circle that it was a 
hotbed of free-thinking, vice, and atheism ; tins rumour, by the way, 
always persisted. And yet all we did in our nrclc was to indulge in the 
most innocent, amiable, jolly typically Russian liberal chatter. ‘The 
Ingher liberalism’ and ‘the higher liberal’ - that is to say, a hberal 
without any aim whatever - are possible only in Russia Mr Verkho- 
vensky, like any other witty person, had to have a listener, and, m 
addition, he had to possess the consciousness that he was fulfilling the 
high duty of propagaaiig ideas And, hnally, he h id to have someone 
to drink champagne with and exchange ever a bottle of wine the well- 
known cheery generalities about Ru ^la and the ‘Russian spirit’, about 
God in general and the ‘Russian God’ in particular; to repeat for the 
hundredth time the scandalous Russian anecdotes that everyone knew 
and everyone had been repeating over and over ag.un We were 
not averse from retailing the scandalous stones that went round our 
town, occasionally arriving at most severe and highly moral verdicts. 
Wc also discussed problems of general concern to mankind, talked 
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severely of the future fate of Europe and the human race; foretold 
in a doctrinaire fashion diat after the fall of the monarchy in France 
that country would at once be reduced to the position of a secondary 
power, and we were firmly convinced that that would happen very 
easily and qiute soon We had long ago prophesied that the Pope 
would assume the role of a simple archbishop in a united Italy, and 
had no doubts whatever that this thousand-year-old problem was a 
triBing matter m our age of humanuarian ideas, industry, and rail- 
ways. But, then, ‘Russian higher liberalism* always dismissed every- 
thing as airily as that. Mr Verkhovenskv sometimes talked of art, and 
very well, though a little abstraedy. Occasionally he would recall the 
friends of his youth - all names who had mide their mark on the his- 
tory of Russian progress - he recalled them with emotion and rever- 
ence, though not without envy either If things got too boring, the 
little Jew Lyamsliin (a post-office clerk), who played the piano excel- 
lently, sat down to play, and in the intervals would give imitations 
of a pig, a thunder-storm, a confinement, with the first cry of the 
baby, etc , etc , that was what he was invited for Whenever we 
ovcr-indulgcd ourselves m drink - and that did happen sometimes 
though not frequently - we grew excited, and on one occasion we 
even sang the ‘Marseillaise* in chorus to the accompaniment of 
Lyamshin, though 1 don*t know whether it went off all right The 
gre^t day of the emancipation of the serfs on 19 February we met rap- 
turously, and long before its arrival we began drinking toasts in its 
honour That was long ago, long before the arrival of Shatov and Vir- 
ginsky, when Mr Verkhovensky was still living in Mrs Stavrogin’s 
house. Some time before the great day Mr Vcrkliovensky fell into the 
regrettable habit of muttering the well-known, though somewhat 
unrealistic verses, probably written by some liberal landed gentleman 
of die past: 

The peasants arc coming, carrying axes, 

A dicadful thing is about to occur 

Something of that kind, anyway - 1 don't remember the exact words. 
Mrs Stavrogm overheard him muttering them one dav and crying, 
‘Nonsense' nonsense!’ left the room angrily. Liputin, who happened 
to be present, observed sarcastically to Mr Verkhovensky: 

‘It would be a great pity if their former serfs should really do 
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something unpleasant to our country squires in their moment of 
triumph ’ 

And he drew his forefinger round his neck 

*Chcr amt,' Mr Verkhovensky remarked good-humouredly, ‘be- 
lieve me, that [he repeated the gesture] will be of no use whatever, 
either to the country squires or to any of us m general. We shan’t do* 
anytlung even without our heads, in spite of the fact that it is our 
heads that mostly interfere with our understanding * 

Let me add that many people in our town expected something 
extraordinary to happen on the day of the publication of the mam- 
festo, something of the kind forecast by Liputin, all of them, by the 
way, so-called authorities on the peasants and the State I believe Mr 
Verkhovensky, too, shared this opinion, so much so, indeed, that al- 
most on the eve of the great day he started begging Mrs Stavrogin to 
let him go abroad , in short, he began to be worried But the great day 
passed, and die supercilious smile reappeared on Mr Verkhovensky *s 
face. He ventured to express a few remarkable thoughts to us about 
the character of the Russian in general and die Russian peasant in 
particular. 

‘Like all people m a hurry,’ he concluded his scries of remarkable 
utterances, ‘wc have been in too great a hurry with our dear peasants 
We’ve made them the fasluon, and a whole branch of our hteratuie 
has for several years made a fuss of them, as though they were some 
newly discovered treasure Wc crowned their lousy heads with laurel 
wreaths. The Russian village has foi the past thousand ’seais given us 
nothing but the Kamarinsk\ dance A remarkable Russian poet, who 
was not without a sense of huniour, seeing the great Rachel for the first 
time on die stage, cried rapturously: “ I wouldn’t exchange Rachel for 
the Russian peasant ! ” I’m pieparcd to go farther I’d gladl) give all the 
peasants in Russia for one Rachel It’s time wc took a more sober view 
of things and didn’t mistake our mtivc pitch for bouquet dc Ftnipcra- 
trice* 

Liputin agreed at once, but pointed out that at the time it was abso- 
lutely necessary to act against one’s conscience and praise the peasants 
for the sake of the movement, that even high society hdies shed rears 
over Grigorovich’s novel Auton the Poor Wretch^ and that some of 
them even wrote from Pans to their estate managers in Russia that 
they were to treat their serfs m future as humanely as possible. 
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As lU-luck would have it, it happened just after the rumours about 
the Anton Petrov affair diat a disturbance occurred in our province, 
too, and witliin only ten miles of Skvorcslmiki, so that in the heat of 
the moment a platoon of soldiers was dispatched there This time Mr 
Verkliovensky became so excited that he even frightened us He 
shouted in the club that more troops should have been sent and that 
they ought to have been summoned by telegraph from another dis- 
trict, he rushed off to the Governor and assured lum that he had noth- 
mg to do with It, he begged him not to involve him m the affair m 
any way because of his old associations, and demanded that a report 
of his statement should be sent at once to the proper quarters in Peters- 
burg It was a good thing that the whole affair soon blew over without 
any dire conseepienees, but I could not help being surprised at Mr 
Verkhovensky at the time 

Three years later, as is well known, people began talking of nation- 
ahsm, and ‘publie opinion* came into being Mr Verkhovensky had a 
good laugh 

*My friends,* he instrueted u>, * if our nationalism has in truth been 
“bom**, as they assure us now in the papers, it is still at school, at 
some German Piterschtih, sitting over a German book and repeating 
Its everlasting German lesson, and the German mister makes it go 
down on its knees whenever he likes Tve nothing but praise fur the 
GeriAan teacher, but it*s more likely that nothing has happened and 
that nothing of the kind has been born, but that evei^ thing is going 
on as before - that is, as God has ordered it In my view that should 
be quite enough for Russia, pour notn saintc Riisut Besides, all these 
Slav movements and nation ilities - all that*s too old to be new If you 
like, nationalism has never rcilly existed m our eoiintry, except as 
some idle invention by some gentlemen at a club, a Moscow club at 
that Tm not talking of the days of Prinee Igor, of course The whole 
thing, in fact, is the result of idleness Evcrytlung is the result of the 
charming, cultured, whimsical idleness of our gentry Tve been re- 
peating It for the last thirty thousand years We don*t know how to 
live by our owm labour And as for the fuss they*re now making over 
the “birth** of some pubhc opinion, has it all of a sudden just dropped 
out of the sky ^ Don’t they realize that before we can have an opinion 
of our own we must first of all have work - our own work, our own 
mitiative, our own experience* You will never get something for 
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nothing. If we work, we shall also have an opinion of our own. And 
as we shall never do a stroke of work, those who have been doing our 
work for us, will be forming an opiruon for us that is to say, the same 
old Europe, the same old Germans - our teachers for the last two hun- 
dred years. Besides, Russia is too big a problem for us to solve it alone, 
without the Germans and without work For the last twenty years 
I’ve been sounding the tocsin and calling to work. I’ve given my hfe 
to that appeal, and, madman that I am, believed in it Now I no 
longer believe, but I go on ringing the bell, and I shall be ringing it 
to the very end, to mv last breath; I shall hold on to the bell-rope till 
they start tolling for my own requiem * * 

Alas, we just nodded in agreement We applauded our teacher, and 
with what ardour, too' But, gentlemen, don’t we still hear to-day, 
and very often, too, sometimes, the same sort of ‘charming’, ‘clever’, 
liberal Russian nonsense? 

Our teacher believed in God; ‘I don’t understand,* he used to say 
sometimes, ‘why everybody here thinks I’m an atlKist I believe in 
God, wah di^tuii^uons, I believe in him as a Being who is conscious of 
himself in me only. You can’t possibly expect me to believe as my 
Nastasya [lus maidservant] believes, or like some gentleman who bc- 
heves “just in case*’, or like our dcir Miatov - but no Shatov doesn’t 
count, for Shatov believes m spite of himself ^ like a Moscow Slavophil. 
As for Christianity, however much I respect it, I’m not a Christian. 
I’m rather an ancient pagan, like the great Goethe, or like an ancient 
Greek. Indeed, the very fact that Christianity h is failed to understand 
woman, which George Sand has so beautifully proved in one of her 
remarkable novels - is quite enough As for the genuflexions, fastings, 
and the rest, I can’t understand whose business it is whether I observe 
them or not. However busy our local informers arc, I don’t want to 
become a Jesuit In 1847 Belinsky, who was abroad, sent his famous 
letter to Gogol in which he warmly leproachcd him for believing “in 
some kind of God”. Entrc tious \oit i t, I can’t imagine anything more 
comic than the moment that Gogol (the Gogol of that time') read that 
sentence and - the whole letter! But disregarding the funny part of it, 
and since, as a matter of f?ct, I am fundamental! v in agreement, I will 
merely point to them and say. those were men' They knew how to 
love their people, they knew how to suffer for them, they knew how 
to sacrifice every dung for them, and, at the same time, they knew 
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how to remain aloof from them and not curry favour with them in 
certain matters. How could you really expect a man like Behnsky to 
seek salvation in Lenten oil or turnips with peas!’ 

But at this point Shatov intervened. 

‘ Never did those men of yours love the people ; they never suffered 
for them, and tliey never sacrificed anything for them, however much 
they imagined it for their own comfort,* he growled sullenly, staring 
at the floor and turning impatiently in Ins chair. 

'They didn’t love the people?* Mr Verkhovensky cried in an out- 
raged voice ‘Oh, how they loved Russia’’ 

‘Neither Russia nor die people,’ Shatov, too, cried, with flashing 
eyes. ‘You can’t love something you don’t know, and they had no 
idea of the Russian people! All of them, and you among them, over- 
looked the Russian people, Belinsky especially; that becomes evi- 
dent from that very letter of his to Gogol Belinsky, exactly like die 
Inquisitive Man in Krylov’s fable, did not notice the elephant in the 
museum of curiosities, but concentrated all his attention on the French 
socialist beetles; he never got beyond them And yet he was, I sup- 
pose, cleverer than any of you' You’ve not only overlooked the 
people, you’ve treated tliciii with horrible contcni it, and diat be- 
cause you could not imagine any people except the French people, 
and even then only the people of Pans, and you were ashamed that 
the Russian people wcic not like them And that is the naked truth' 
And he who has no people, has no God You may be sure that those 
who cease to understand the people and lose all contact with them, at 
once and to that extent lose the faith of their fathers and become 
atheists or are indifferent I’m speaking the truth ' It is a fact that it is 
invariably proved to be true That is why all of you, and all of us for 
that matter, arc either disgusting atheists or just indifferent, dissolute 
trash and nothing more' You, too, Mr Vcrkhovtnsky I’m not ex- 
cluding you In fact, it is you I had in mind when I spoke I’d like you 
to know that ’ 

As usual, having delivered himself of such a monologue (and this 
happened frequendy with him), Shatov grabbed his cap and made for 
the door, fully convinced that it was all over now and that he had 
broken off his friendly relations with Mr Vcikhovensky for good. 
But the latter always managed to stop him in time. 

‘Hadn’t we better make it up, Shatov, after this exchange of 
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civilities?* he used to say, holding out a hand to him good-naturedly 
from Ins arm-chair. 

Shatov, clumsy and bashful, disliked sentimental effusions. Out- 
wardly he was a coarse fellow, but inwardly he was apparently a man 
of the most delicate feelings. Though he often went too far, he was 
the first to suffer for it. Muttering something under Ins breath in re- 
sponse to Mr Verkliovensky’s words, and shuffling about like a bear, 
he would suddenly gnn, put down his cap, and sit down in Ins old 
place. Wine was of course fetched, and Mr Verkhovensky proposed 
some suitable toast, such as the memory of some famous man of the 
past. 

£ 
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iiiERE was one other person in the world to whom Mrs Stavrogin 
was no less attached than to Mr Verkhovensky - her only son, 
Nicholas Stavrogin. It was to him that Mr Veikhovensky had 
been invited to act as tutor. The bov was eight years old at the time, and 
the lackadaisical General Stavrogin, his father, was already living apart 
from his mother, the boy growing up entirely under her supervision. 
It must be said in all fairness that Mr Verkhovenskv knew how to gam 
the devotion of his pupil. His wlnile secret 1. y in the fact that he was 
a child himself I was not there at the time, and he had alwavs been m 
need of a real friend. He never hesitated to make a friend of die little 
fellow, as soon as the child had grown older It somehow happened 
naturalK that there was not the slightest difr'erencc between them. 
He used often to wake his ten- or cleven-^ ear-old friend at mght 
for the sole purpose of pouring out his wounded feelings to him, or 
to tell him some family secret, witlioui rcali/ing that that was some- 
thing he should not do. They flung tliomselves into each other’s arms 
and cried. The boy knew that his mother was very foiul of him, 
but he was hardly verv fond of her She did not talk to him a lot, 
rarely mteifcred widi him, but, somehow, he wis always morbidly 
aware that she was watching him. However, she had complete faith in 
Mr Verkhovensky so far as the education and the moral development 
of her son were concerned. In those days she bcheved in him implicitly. 
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1 think it is true to say that the teacher was responsible for upsetting 
his pupil’s nerves to some extent When at the age of sixteen Nicholas 
was taken to the lycee, he looked sickly and pale and was strangely 
quiet and wistful. (Later on he was distingiushcd by his great physical 
strength ) One must also assume that if the two friends had wept and 
Hung themselves into each other’s arms, it was not always because of 
some domestic misunderstandings Mr Verkhovensky succeeded in 
touching some of the deepest chords m his little fr'cnd’s heart and in 
evoking in him the first and still vague sensation of that eternal and 
sacred longing which many a chosen spirit, having once tasted and 
experienced it, will never afterwards exchange for some cheap feeling 
of satisfiction (There aie even such lovers of sensations to whom this 
longing IS dearer than the most complete satisfaction, if such a thing 
were at all possible ) Be that as it may, it was certainly a good thing 
that the tutor and his pupil were at last separated, though perhaps a 
little late 

During his first two years at the lycee the young man used to come 
home in the holidays When Mrs Stavrogin and Mr Verkhovensky 
were in Petersburg, he was present at some of the literary parties at his 
mother’s house, watching and listening He spoke little and was as 
quiet and shy as before He still treated Mr Verkhovensky with the 
same tender affection, but he was somehow more reserved; he was 
apparently not anxious to discuss higher things or memories of his 
past with him I laving finished Ins course of studies, he applied, at his 
mother’s wish, for a commission in the army and soon joined one of 
the most famous cavalry regiments of the Horse Guards He did not 
come to show himself to his mother in his army uniform and wrote 
only rarely to her from Petersburg Mrs Stavrogin sent him money 
without stint, in spite of the fact that after the agrarian reform the in- 
come from her estate had fallen so low that at first it was less than half 
of what It had been before. She had, however, managed to save up a 
considerable sum by long years of economy She was very interested 
in her son’s success in the highest Petersburg society. What she could 
never achieve, was achieved by the wealthy young officer with ex- 
^ pectations. He renewed acquaintances she hardly dared to dream of 
and was received everywhere with great pleasure. But very soon 
strange rumours began to reach Mrs Stavrogin : the young man sud- 
denly gave himself up to a hfe of mad dissipation. Not that he gambled 
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or drank too much; but stories were told about his life of wild rioting, 
about people being run over by his horses, of his brutal conduct to a 
lady of good society with whom he had had an affair and whom he 
afterwards publicly insulted. There seems to have been something 
very nasty about that business. It was added, besides, that he had be- 
come a regular bully, who picked quarrels with people and insulted 
them for the mere pleasure of insulting them. Mrs Stavrogin was up- 
set and worried. Mr Verkhovensky assured her that tliose were only 
the first violent outbursts of a too richly endowed nature, that the 
storm would abate, and that all this was just like young Prince 
Harry, who made merry With Falstaff, Poms, and Mistress Quickly, as 
described by Shakespeare 'Hus time Mrs Stavrogin did not cry, 
‘Nonsense, nonsense!* as she was lately all too ready to shout at Mr 
Vcrkliovcnsky, but, on the contrary, lent a willing ear to him, asked 
him to explain his words to her more precisely, took down Shake- 
speare’s works herself, and re id the immortal chronicle play with 
great attention. But the play did not set her mind at rest, and, besides, 
she did not think the resemblance very striking She was waiting 
feverishly for a reply to several of hei letters, and she did not have long 
to wait. Soon the fatal news was received that Piince Harr\ had fought 
two duels almost at the same time, that he had killed one of his oppi>- 
nents outright and maimed the other, and that as a consequence he 
was to be court-martial led It all ended with his being reduced to the 
ranks with the Iosj of civil rights and trinsfcrred to one of the infantry 
line regiments, and he only escaped a heavier sentence by special 
favour. 

Ill 1863 he somehow managed to distinguish himself ; he was 
awarded a cross, raised to noii-commissioncd rank, and then, rather 
quickly, given back his commission During that time Mrs Stivrogin 
despatched almost a hundred letters to Petersburg with prayers and 
supplications. She did not even mind humiliating herself a little 111 so 
exceptional a ease After liis promotm.i the young mm sent 111 his re- 
signation, but he did not come back to Skvoreshniki again, and stopped 
writing to his mother altogether. They found out at last by all sorts of 
roundabout ways that he was back m Petersburg, but tint he was no 
longer to be seen m society; he seemed to hive gone mto hiding. 
After some time they discovered that he was living m stringe com- 
pany, associating witli the dregs of the Petersburg population, with 
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some down-at-liecl Civil Servants, rctiicd army officers who had tp 
beg for a living, and drunkards, that he visited their families, spending 
days and nights in slums and goodness only knows what other dis- 
reputable places, that he had sunk very low, walked about in rags, and 
that apparently this life was to his taste. He did not ask his modier 
for money; he had his own little estate, a property that once belonged 
to General Stavrogiii, which brought him in some sort of income and 
which, according to rumours, he had let to a German from Saxony. 
At last his mother succeeded in persuading him to go back to her, 
and Prince Harry made his appearance in our town. It was then that 
I got my first opportunity of studying lum closely, having never set 
eyes on him before 

He was a very handsome young man of about twenty-five, and I 
must admit I was greatly impressed by him I expected to meet some 
filthy tramp enfeebled by dcbauJicncs and reeking of vodka He was, 
on the contrary, the most elegant gentleman of all tliose I had ever 
met, excellently dressed, and with the manners that only a man accus- 
tomed to the most refined soc lety could possess I was not the only 
one to be surprised our whole town was surprised, and our town, 
of course, knew Mr Stavrogin’s biography, and in such detail that 
one could hardly imagine where they could have got it from and, 
what was even more surprising, halt of the stones about him were 
quite true. All our ladies were in raptures over our new visitor They 
were sharply divided into two camps - in one he was adored, and in 
the other he was hated with a deep, abiding hatred; but both were 
crazy about him Some of them were particularly fascinated because 
they thought that some fatal secret was probibl) hidden in his heart; 
othcis were most thrilled that he was a murderer It appeared, too, 
that he was well educated and, indeed, that he v'as a man of consider- 
able knowledge. Not much knowledge, of course, was necessary to 
impress us, but he could pass an opinion on highly interesting topics 
of the day and, what was so important, with remarkable good sense. 
Let me mention tins as a rather strange thing almost from the very 
first day we all found him to be an extremely sensible fellow. He was 
not very talkative, he was elegant without being over-refined, re- 
markably modest, and, at the same time, brave and self-confident as 
no one else in our town. Our dandies regarded him with envy, and 
were completely eclipsed in Ins presence 1 was also struck by his face: 
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his hair was just a little too black, his light-coloured eyes a little too 
calm and clear, his complexion a little too tender and white, his colour 
a little too dazzling and pure, his teeth like pearls, his lips like coral - he 
would seem to be a paragon of beauty, yet at the same ttmc there 
was something hideous about him. People said that his face reminded 
them of a mask; there was, by the way, a great deal of talk about his 
amazing physical strength He was rather tall Mrs Stavrogin looked at 
him witli pride, but never for a moment without worry He spent 
about SIX months with us - quiet, listless, and rather morose, he made 
his appearance in society and carried out all the rules of our provincial 
etiquette rigidly. He was related to our Governor on his father’s side 
and was received at his house like a near relative. But a few months 
passed and the wild beast suddenly showed its claws. 

Let me, incidentally, add parenthetically that our dear and gentle 
ex-Governor, Ivan Osipovich, was a bit of an old woman, but of 
good family and well connected - which indccci explains the fact that 
he had been so many years with us without ever t iking any active 
part in the affairs of the province From his hospitality and general 
amiability he should really have been a marshal of the nobility of the 
good old days, and not a governor in such troublous times as ours It 
was always said m our town that it was not he but Mrs Stavrogin who 
governed our province. Of course, it was a sarcastic saying, but Tm 
afraid tlierc is not a word of truth in it. And the jokes thev used to 
crack on this subject in our town* As a matter of fact, Mrs Stavrogin 
quite deliberately withdrew from all public affairs during the last few 
years, in spite of tlic great respect in which she was held by everybody 
who was of any consequence m our province, and voluntarily con- 
fined herself within the strict limits which she set up for herself. In- 
stead of public affairs she suddenly turned to the management of her 
estate, and in two or three years raised the revenue from her pro- 
perty almost to what it had been in the past Instcavl of her former 
romantic interests (her trips to Petersburg, her intentions to publish a 
journal, etc ), she began cutting down expenses and saving up. She 
kept even Mr Verkhovensky at arm’s length, allowing him to take a 
flat in another house (winch he had long been pestering her to let him 
do under all sorts of pretexts). Little by little Mr Verkhovensky began 
to refer to her as a prosaic woman or more jestingly as ‘my prosaic 
friend’. It goes without saymg that he only allowed himself to jest 
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bke that in a higlily respectful manner and after carefully choosing the 
right occasion. 

All of us who belonged to the narrow circle of Mrs Stavrogin*s 
friends - and Mr Verkhovensky more than anyone else - saw that she 
regarded her son as almost a new hope, and even as a sort of new 
dream. Her passion for her son derived from the time of his successes 
m Petersburg society, and grew particularly mtense from the moment 
she received tlie news that he had been reduced to the ranks. And yet 
she was quite plainly afraid of him, and behaved in his presence as 
diough she were his slave. I could sec that she was afraid of something 
vague and mysterious, something she could not put into words her- 
self, and many ames when no one was looking she would watch 
Nicholas mtcntly, wondering and thinking of somctlnng - and then 
the wild beast showed its claws. 


2 

Our Prince, suddenly and for no reason at all, committed two or three 
shocking outrages on various persons The striking thing about them 
was that they were so utterly shocking, so unlike anything anyone 
could have expected, not at all what usually happens, absolutely 
idiotic and puerile, committed goodness only knows why, without 
rhyme or reason One of the most respected committee members of 
our club, Peter Gaganov, an elderly gentleman who was held in high 
esteem by everybody, had the innocent habit of adding m a passionate 
tone of voice to every word he uttered, ‘ No, sir, they won’t lead me 
by the nose! ’ Well, there was no harm in that. But one day at the club 
when he uttered this aphorism during some heated discussion to a 
small number of club members who had gathered round him (all of 
them persons of some consequence), Nicholas Stavrogin, who was 
taking no part in the discussion and standing a little distance away 
from the group, suddenly went up to Mr Gaganov and, seizing him 
unexpectedly but firmly with two fingers by the nose, managed to 
drag him a few steps across the room. He could have no possible 
grudge against Mr Gaganov. One might have drought that it was 
merely a schoolboyish prank, however unpardonable, of course; yet it 
was said later that during the brief operation he looked abstracted, ‘as 
though he were not m his right muid’, but that was recalled and taken 
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into account long afterwards In the heat of the moment everybody 
was struck by something that happened a second later, when there 
could be no doubt that he knew perfectly well what he was doing and 
why, and far from lookmg embarrassed, smiled gaily and maliciously, 
‘without the slightest regret’. There was a terrific uproar, he was sur- 
rounded Nicholas turned round and round, gazing about him, with- 
out replying to anyone and regarding the shouting people with curi- 
osity At last he seemed to fall into thought again, so, at any rate, I 
was told, frowned, went fiimly up to the affronted Peter Gaganov, 
and, speaking very fast, muttered with visible annoyance* 

‘Frightfully sorry, sit - I honestly don’t know why I should sud- 
denly have wanted to - such a silly thing ...’ 

The perfunctory manner of his apology was almost equivalent to a 
fresh msult The shouting became louder, but Nicholas just shrugged 
lus shoulders and went out 

All this was very silly, not to mention the gross unseemliness of the 
incident, a calculated and deliberate unseemliness, as it looked at the 
first glance, and therefore a deliberate and utterK impudent insult to 
our entire society That was how ever\ body unde»*stood it Mr Stav- 
rogin was immediately and unanimously expelled from the club, then 
It was decided to approach the Governor n the name of all the mem- 
bers of the club with a written request to use ‘the administrative 
powers entrusted to him’ immediately (without waiting for any for- 
mal court action) to restrain the mischievous intinn, the ‘society bullv, 
and thus protect all the decent and law-abiding citizens of our town 
from humiliating attacks’. It was added with i show of innocent malice 
that ‘a law might perhaps be found to keep even Mr Stavrogin in lus 
place’. This sentence was inserted after careful consideration because 
It was thought that it would annoy the Governor on account of Mrs 
Stavrogin They amplifieel it with relish As it happened, the Gover- 
nor was not 111 town at the time, he bad gone to a nearby town to 
stand godfather to the child of a very charming lady whose husband 
had died during her pregnanev But he was expected to return soon. 
Meanwhile they gave the highly esteemed and insulted Mr Gaganov a 
regular ovation, people exchanged embraces and kisses with him; the 
whole town called on him It was even planned to give a subscription 
dinner in lus honour, and it was only at lus earnest request that tliey»^ 
abandoned the idea - perhaps because it had dawned on them at last 
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that the man had, after all, been pulled by the nose, and that there 
was therefore no particular reason for any celebration. 

And yet how had it happened? How could it have happened? The 
remarkable thing is tint it never occurred to anyone in our town to 
ascribe that wild actK)ii to madness Which of course meant that they 
were inclined to expect such actions even from a sane Mr Stavrogin. 
For my part, I don’t know to this day how to explain it, in spite of the 
incident which occurred soon afterwards and which apparcntl) ex- 
plained everything ^d, it would seem, set everybody’s mind at 
rest. Let me also add that four years later, in answer to a discreet 
question from me about that incident at the club, Stavrogin said, 
frownmg, ‘Yes, I was not quite myself at the time ’ But I ought not 
to anticipate 

The general outburst of hatred with which everyone fell upon ‘the 
ruffian and society bully’ also atruck me as curious They seemed 
all to be absolutely convinced that there wis a premeditated desire 
and a calcul itcd intention to insult our whole society by that one act. 
There could be no doubt that the young man had displeased every- 
body and, indeed, set the whole world agiinst him - but how on 
earth did he manage to do it^ Till the last incident he never quarrelled 
with anyone nor insulted anyone, but had been as courteous as a 
gentlenlan in a fashions migazme, it the latter were only able to 
speak I expect he was luted fir his pride Even our ladies, who began 
by adoring him, were now clamouring against him more loudly 
than the men 

Mrs Stavrogin was terribly upset She confessed afterwards to Mr 
Verkhovensky that she Ind been expecting it to happen long ago, 
every day duiing the last six montlis, and something ‘of the kind’, 
too - a most extraordinary admission from a minhcr ‘It’s started!’ 
she thought with a shudder The morning after the incident at the 
club, she set about, carefully but firmly, obtaining an explanation from 
her son, but the poor woman trembled all over in spite of her firm- 
ness She had not slept all night, and even went out early in the morn- 
ing to ask Mr Verkhovensky ’s advice, bursting into tears in his study - 
a thing which had never happened to her before in front of people. 
All she wanted was that Nicholas should at least say something to her, 
that he should deign to explain himself Nicholas, who was always ex- 
tremely courteous and respectful to his mother, listened to her for 
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some time, frownmg but serious; suddenly he got up without saying 
a word, kissed her hand, and went out That evening, as though on 
purpose, another incident occurred. Though less violent and more or- 
dinary than the first, u increased the clamour in tin town, owing to 
the general state of public opinion. 

It was just then that our friend Liputin turned up He came to sec 
Stavrogin immediately after his interview with his mother, and 
begged him earnestly to Jo him the honour of coming to a party he 
was giving for his wife’s birthday that evening. Mrs Stavrogin had 
long regarded with hoiror her son’s partiality for such low company, 
but she dared not say anything to him about it. He had made several 
acquaintances beside Liputin in the third rank of our society and even 
among people of lower rank, but he seemed to like such friends He 
had never been in Iiputin’s house before, though he had met him 
several times. He realized that Liputin hid invited him because of the 
scandal in the club on the previous day and that as a local liberal he 
was vciy glad of it, being sincerely of the opinion that that was the 
way in which one had to treat members of club committees and that 
it was veiy well done Nichohs laughed and promised to come. 

There was a great number of people at die party - not much to look 
at, but able to stand up for themsdves Liputin, vain and envious, 
gave a party only twice a year, but on those occasions he spared no 
expense Mr Verkhovensky, the most honoured of the guests, did not 
turn up because of illness There w is tei, lots of refreshnunts and 
drinks; diey played cards at three tables, and the young people, while 
wailing for supper, danced to a piano accompammenl *"tavrogin led 
out Mrs Liputin - a very pretty young woman, who was teriibly shy 
.of him - took two turns loiiiid the room with her, then sat down be- 
side her, talked to her, and made her laugh None mg at last how pretty 
she was when she 1 lughed, he suddenK , in the presence of all, put his 
arm round her waist, and kissed her on die lips three times with great 
relish 1 he poor frightened woman faitiicd Stavrogin took his hat and 
went up to the husband, wdio was struck dumb amid the general con- 
fusion. Looking at him, he bceanic embarrassed himself and, mutter- 
ing hurriedly, ‘Don’t be angry,* went out of the »-oom Liputin ran 
after him, helped him on with his fur coat, and, bowing, saw him 
dowm the stairs But next day tlicrc followed an amusing sequel to 
this, comparauvely speaking, innocent incident, a sequel which raised 
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Lipufin in the general estimation ever after, and which he knew how 
to use to his fullest possible advantage 

About ten o'clock m tlie mommg Liputm's maid, Agafya, a pert, 
cheerful, red-checked woman of thirty, presented herself at Stavro- 
gm's house with a message from her master She insisted on seemg 
‘the young gentleman himself* Stavrogin had a bad headache, but he 
went out Mrs Stavrogm happened to be present at the delivery of die 
message 

‘Mr Liputin^ sir,’ Agafya began glibly, speaking very fast, ‘told me 
first of all to give his best regards to you and to ask you how you were, 
whether you had a good night after the party, and how you felt this 
morning after what happened last night 
Stavrogin grinned 

‘Give my regards to your master and thank him,’ he said ‘Tell lum 
from me, Agafya, that he is the most sensible man in town ’ 

‘And Mr Liputin, sir,* replied Agifya even more glibly, ‘has asked 
me to siy that he knows that without you tcllmg him, and that he 
wished he could say as much for you ’ 

‘Oh’ But how did he know whit I was going to say to you’’ 
‘Tm sure I don’t know how he knew that, sir, but after I’d left the 
house he came runnmg after me, and without his cap, too “Don’t 
forget', Agafya, dear,*’ he says to me, “if by any chance he should look 
upset and say to you, ‘Tell ) our master that he is the most sensible fel- 
low in town,’ to say to him at once, ‘The master knows that very well 
himself and wished he could say as much for you ”” 


3 

At last the interview with the Governor took place too Our dear, 
gentle Ivan Osipovich had onlyjust returned and onlyjust had time to 
hear the passionate complaint from the club There was no doubt that 
something had to be done, but he felt embarrassed Our hospitable 
old man seemed also to be a little afraid of his young relative He de- 
aded, however, to persuade him to apologize to the club and to the 
man he had insulted, but in a satisfactory manner and, if necessary, m 
writing, too, then to ask him gently to leave our town and go to 
Italy, for example, to improve his mmd or, indeed, anywhere else 
abroad In the drawing-room in which this time he received Stavrogm 
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(at other times the young man was allowed, as a relative, to wander 
freely all over tlie house), Alyosha Tclyatnikov, a well-bred Civil 
Servant who was also a friend of the Governor’s family, was opening 
postal packets on a table in a corner, in the next room, at the window 
nearest to the drawing-room door, a visitor, a stout, robust-looking 
colonel, a former fellow-officer of the Governor, was sitting reading 
the Voice, without of course paying any attention to what wis taking 
place in the drawing-room, he sit with his back to the door, in fact. 
Ivan Osipovieh began in a roimdibout way, almost in a whisper, but 
seemed to be a little confused Nicholas looked very unfriendly, not 
at all as a relative should He was pale, sat with his eyes fixed on the 
floor, and listened knitting his brow as though trying to control acute 
pain. 

‘You’ve a kind and noble heart, Nicholas,’ the dear old fellow said 
among other things ‘You’re a man of culture, you’ve mixed in high 
society, and here, too, you’ve been till now a model of good be- 
haviour, which was a great comfort to your mother, who is dear to 
us all And now everything has again taken such a strange turn, which 
is so unfortunate for us all I speak as a friend of ) our fainilv, as an old 
man who loves you sincerely, and as a relative of ^oiirs whose words 
you cannot possibly take amiss Tell me what mikes you do such des- 
perate things, things which are so contrar) to all the accepted rules of 
behaviour^ What is the meaning of such acts, which look as tliough 
tliey were committed in a state of delirium^’ 

Nicholas listened with impatience and aiinovancc All of a sudden 
a cunning and mocking expression appeared for a moment in his 
eyes 

T may as well tell you what made me do it,’ lie s ud morosely, and, 
looking round, he bent dowm to Ivan Osipovich’s car 

Ihc well-bred Alyosha Telyatiukov moved awa) another three steps 
towards the window, and the Colonel cleared his throat behind the 
Voice Poor Ivan Osipovich hastily and trustfully inclined his ear, he 
was exceedingly curious. And it was tlicn that something utterly un- 
heard of, though, on the other hand, something that in a certnn sense 
was only to be expected, took place The old man suddenlv felt tliat 
instead of whispering some intcre-sting secret to him, Nicholas all of a 
sudden seized the upper part of his car between his teeth and bit it 
hard. He trembled all over, and his breath failed lum. 
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‘Nicholas, what sort of joke is this?’ he moaned mechamcally m a 
strangled voice. 

Alyosha and the Colonel had scarcely time to realize what was 
happemng; besides, tliey could not see what Nicholas was doing, and 
to the very end they thought that the Governor and the young man 
were whispering to each other, and yet tlie desperate look on the old 
man’s face alarmed them They stared at cacli other, not knowing 
whether to rush to his assistance as arranged, or to wait a little longer 
Nicholas must have noticed that and bit the car harder 

‘Nicholas, Nicholas,* his victim moaned again ‘All right, you’ve 
had your joke - let me go now * 

Another moment and the poor man would, of course, have died of 
fright; but the monster spared him and let go his car The old man’s 
mortal panic lasted for a full minute, and after that he had a sort of fit 
But half an hour later Nicholas was arrested and taken for the time 
being to the guardroom, where he was locked up in a special cell with 
a special sentry at the door. It was a harsh decision, but our gentle 
Governor was so angry tli it he made up his mind to take the responsi- 
bility, even if he had to face Mrs Stavrogm herself To everybody’s 
amazement, this lady, who had hastily arrived in a state of great irrita- 
tion to demand an immediate explanation from the Governor, was 
refused admission to the Governor’s residence - thereupon she drove 
back home, without getting out of her carriage, hardly able to believe 
her senses 

And at last everything was explained* At two o’clock in the morn- 
ing, the prisoner, who had hitherto been remarkably calm and even 
slept, suddenly raised a dm, began hammering violently on the door 
with his fists, with unnatural strength wrenched the iron grating off 
die door, and broke the window, cutting his hands badly When the 
officer on guard came runmng with a detachment of men and the keys 
and ordcicd the cell to be opened so that they might overpower and 
tie up the mamac, it was discovered that he was suffering from an 
acute form of brain-fcvci He was taken home to his mother Every- 
thing was explained immediately All our three doctors gave it as dieir 
opinion that three days before the last incident the patient was prob- 
ably m a state of delirium, though he was apparently fully conscious 
and possessed an extraordinary amount of cunning, that he was not m 
the full possession of Ins senses or his will, which was mdeed con- 
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firmed by the facts. It would therefore seem that Liputin had guessed 
the truth before anyone else Ivan Osipovich, a man of delicate and 
sensitive feelings, was overcome with confusion, but the interesting 
fact IS that he, too, must have thought Nicholas capable of any mad 
action even v/hen in the full possession of his senses. At the club the 
members were ashamed, and wondered how they could have failed , 
to notice the most obvious thing and overlooked the only plaus- 
ible explanation of all these extraordinary happenings There were, of 
course, some sceptics, but they could not maintaui their position very 
long 

Nicholas was m bed for over two months. A well-known specialist 
was summoned from Petersburg for a consultation; the whole town 
called on Mrs Stavrogm. She forgave them. When, in the spring, 
Nicholas had completely recovered, and accepted without demur his 
mother’s proposal to go to Italy, she made him pay us all farewell 
visits and as far as possible apologize where necessary. Nicholas readily 
agreed to do so It was known at the club that he had had a most deli- 
cate interview with Mr Gaganov at the latter’s house, and that Mr 
Gaganov was fully satisfied widi the apology he had received. While 
paying his visits, Nicholas looked very serious and even gloomy. 
Everybody received him with apparent sympathy, but everybody 
seemed for some reason to be embarrassed, and tliey wxrc all glad that 
he was going to Italy. Ivan Osipovich even shed tears, but did not ap- 
pear anxious to embrace Nicholas even at their last meeting. As a mat- 
ter of fact, there were people in our town who remained convinced 
that the blackguard was merely having a good laugh at us all and that 
his illness had had nothing to do with it. He also called on Liputin. 

‘Tell me,’ he asked him, Tiow could vou have guessed beforehand 
what I was going to say about your being a sensible chap and supply 
Agafya with an answer?’ 

‘Why,’ laughed Liputin, ‘simply bcvausc I, too, regard you as a 
sensible fellow, and tliat was how I fore .aw what } our answer would 
be.’ 

‘All the same, it’s a remarkable coincidence. However, tell me this: 
you must then have thought me a sensible man, and not a madman, 
when you sent Agafya?’ 

‘A most sensible and most rational man I merely pretended to be- 
lieve that you were not in your right mind. Why, you > ourself guessed 
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at once what I was thinking at the time and sent me a testimonial 
to my wit through Agafya.* 

‘Tm afraid dierg you’re a little mistaken; I really was - indisposed/ 
murmured Nicholas, frowning. ‘Good Lord,’ he cried, ‘do you really 
diink diat I’m capable of attacking people while in the full possession 
of my senses? Why should I do that?’ 

Lipudn looked put out and did not know what to say. Nicholas 
grew a little pale, or so it seemed to Liputin. 

‘At any rate, your train of diought is certainly very amusing/ 
Nicholas went on. ‘As for Agafya, I realize of course that you sent her 
to abuse me.’ 

‘You didn’t expect me to challenge you to a duel, did you?’ 

‘Why, no! I seem to have heard that you dislike duels. ...’ 

‘Why translate from the French?* said Liputin, again lodking put 
out. 

‘You’re all for keeping to your own national customs, aren’t you?’ 

Liputin looked even more put out. 

‘Dear me, what’s this?* cried Nicholas, noticing a volume by Con- 
sidcrant lying very conspicuously on the table. ‘You’re not a Fourier- 
ist by any chance, arc you? I shouldn’t be surprised if you were! Isn’t 
that a translation from the French?’ he laughed, tapping the book 
with his fingers. 

‘No, that’s not a translation from the French!’ Lipudn cried spite- 
fully, jumping up from his chair. ‘That’s a translation from the uni- 
versal language of mankind, and not only from the French! From the 
language of the universal social republic and universal harmony - 
diat’s what it is, sir! And not only from the French!’ 

‘Dear me,’ Nicholas went on, laughing; ‘but there isn’t such a 
language, is there?’ 

Sometimes even a trifle attracts one’s attention for a long time and 
to the exclusion of everything else. I shall have a great deal to say 
about Mr Stavrogin later on; but just now I should like to record, just 
as a matter of curiosity, that of all the impressions he received during 
the whole time he spent in our town, what stuck in his memory most 
was the insignificant and almost abject figure of the little provincial 
official, a jealous husband and coarse family tyrant, a miser and a 
moneylender, who locked up the remnants of meals and the candle- 
ends, and who at the same dmc was a fierce believer in goodness only 
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knows what future ‘social harmony’, who at night gloated ecstatically 
over the fantastic visions of a future phalanstery, in the immediate 
realization of which in Russia and in our province he believed as 
firmly as m Ins own existence. And that in the very place where he 
himself had saved up enough money to buy ajcrry-built little house, 
where he had married for the second time and taken a few liiindrcd 
roubles for Ins wife, where perhaps for 100 nnlcs there was not a single 
man, himself mcluded, who bore any resemblance to a future member 
of ‘the universal social republic and harmony*. 

‘Goodness knows where such people spring from,’ wondered 
Nicholas, as he sometimes recalled the unlooked-for Fourierist. 


4 

Our Prince travelled for over three years, so that he was almost for- 
gotten in our town. Through Mr Verkhovensky, however, we learnt 
diat he had been all over Europe, that he had even visited Egypt, and 
spent some time in Jerusalem, then joined a scientific expedition to 
Iceland and actually visited Iceland. It was also said that he had taken 
a course of lectures at a German university one winter He did not 
write often to his mother - once in six months or even less - but Mrs 
Stavrogm was neither angry nor offended. She accepted submissively 
and without protest the relationship which Iiad been established once 
and for all between her son and herself, and incessantly pined for 
her Nicholas and dreamt about him She did not communicate her 
dreams or complaints to anybody. She seemed even to have become 
less friendly with Mr Verkhovensky. She was making some plans and, it 
appears, became more miserly than ever, and began to economize more 
than ever, and was angry with Mr Verkhovensky for his losses at cards. 

At last, m April of this year, she received a letter from Pans from 
Praskovya Drozdov, a general’s widow and a friend of her childhood 
days. In her letter Mrs Drozdov - whom she had not seen or corre- 
sponded with for the last eight years - told her that Nicholas had be- 
come a close friend of her family and, particularly, of Lisa, her only 
, daughter, and that he intended to accompany them to Switzerland m 
the summer, to Vemey-Montreux, in spite of the fact that he was 
received like a son in the family of Count K. (a highly influential 
Petersburg personage), who was at present hvmg m Pans, and spent 
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practically all his time at his house. The letter was short and its purpose 
was perfectly clear, though besides the above-mentioned facts no other 
inferences were drawn. Mrs Stavrogin wasted no time, made up her 
mind at once, packed her things, and, taking her protegee Dasha 
(Shatov’s sister) with her, went to Paris in the middle of April and 
afterwards to Switzerland. She came back in July alone, having left 
Dasha with the Drozdovs; die Drozdovs themselves, according to the 
news she had brought, hoped to arrive in our town at the end of 
August. 

The Drozdovs, too, were landowners of our province, but General 
Drozdov’s duties - he was a friend of Mrs Stavrogin’s and a fellow- 
officer of her husband - always prevented them from visiting their 
magnificent estate. After the General’s death, which had taken place 
the year before, the disconsolate widow had gone abroad with her 
daughter, intending, incidentally, to try out the grape cure at Verney- 
Montreux during the latter half of the summer. On her return to her 
native land, she intended to settle in our province for good. She had a 
large house in our town, which had stood empty and shuttered for 
many years. They were rich. Mrs Drozdov, known as Mrs Tushin 
during her first marriage, was, like her school-friend Mrs Stavrogin, 
the daughter of a government contractor of the old days, and she, too, 
received a fortune from her father for her dowry. Tusliin, a retired 
cavalry captain, was himself a man of means as well as a man of some 
ability. At lus death he left a considerable fortune to his only daughter, 
Lisa, who was then only seven years old. Now that Lisa was about 
twenty-two, slie had at least 200,000 roubles of her own, not to men- 
tion the great fortune which she would inherit on the death of her 
mother, who had no children by her second marriage. Mrs Stavrogin 
was evidently well satisfied with her journey. In her opinion, slic had 
come to a satisfactory arrangement with Mrs Drozdov, and she told 
Mr Verkhovensky all about it immediately on her return; indeed, she 
was extremely frank with him, which had not happened for a long 
time. 

‘Hurrah!* cried Mr Verkhovensky, snapping his fingers. 

He was beside himself with joy, particularly as he had spent the 
whole time of his separation from his friend in a state of utter dejec- 
tion. She had not even taken leave of him properly when she went 
abroad, and had not told anything of her plans to ‘the old woman’, 
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fearing, perhaps, that he might not keep their secret. She was angry 
with him at the time for the considerable sum of money he had lost at 
cards, and which she suddenly found out. But already in Switzerland 
she felt that on her return she must do something for her forsaken 
friend, particularly as she had treated him severely for a long time past. 
The quick and mysterious parting from his friend had struck a dull 
into the timid heart of Mr Verkhovensky, and, on top of it, he was 
suddenly beset with other troubles He was worried by a very serious 
financial liability he had incurred a long time before and which could 
not be settled without Mrs Stavrogin*s help. Moreover, the term of 
office of our good and gentle Ivan Osipovich came to an end at last in 
May of this year ; he was replaced, and his dismissal was accompanied by 
some unpleasantness, too. Then, during the absence of Mrs Stavrogm, 
the arrival of our new Governor, Audrey von Lembke, took place; 
simultaneously a noticeable change occurred in the attitude of our 
provincial society towards Mrs Stavrogm and hence also towards Mr 
Verkhovensky. At least, he had already made a few unpleasant though 
valuable observations and, I believe, felt rather apprehensive without 
Mrs Stavrogm. He was worried by the suspicion that the new Gover- 
nor had already been told about him as a highly dangerous man. He 
knew positively that some of our society ladies intended to give up 
calling on Mrs Stavrogm. It was said about our Governor's wife (who 
was not expected to arrive before the autumn) that though she was 
rumoured to be a proud woman, she was a real aristocrat and not like 
‘poor old Mrs Stavrogm*. bor some reason or other, everybody m our 
town seemed to know for a fact and m detail tliat our new Governor's 
wife and Mrs Stavrogm had once met m society and had parted ene- 
mies, so that even the mention of Mrs von Lembke was supposed to 
create a painful impression on Mrs Stavrogm Thejaunty and triumph- 
ant air of Mrs Stavrogm and the disdainful indifference with which 
she heard of the opinions of our ladies and of the excitement of our 
society, revived die drooping spirits of Mr Verkhovensky and cheered 
him up at once. He began to describe our new Governor’s arrival 
with a kind of peculiar gloatingly obsequious humour 

‘You probably know, excellentc amic* he said in a coquctt*sh and 
affected drawl, ‘what a Russian administrator means, speaking gener- 
ally, and what a new Russian administrator - that is to say, a newly 
baked, a newly appointed one - means. ... Ccs intermmahles mots 
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Tusses! ... I doubt whether you know what administrative enthusiasm 
means in practice and what sort of thing it is.’ 

‘Administrative enthusiasm ? I have no idea.' 

‘I mean - vous savez chez nous - ett un mot - appoint some miserable 
nonentity to sell some absurd railway tickets, and this nonentity will 
immediately imagine that he has the right to look down upon you as 
if he were a Jupiter himself, when you go to take a ticket, pour vous 
montrer son pouvoir. “You wait,” he says to himself. “Til show you 
my power,” and in them this sort of thing reaches the point of ad- 
ministrative enthusiasm. En un mot. I’ve just read that some stupid 
verger in one of our churches abroad - mais cost trh curieux - drove - 1 
mean literally drove - a highly distinguished English fiinily, les 
dames charniantes, out of the church before the beginning of tlic Lenten 
service - vous savez ces chants et Ic Uvre de Job - simply on the pretext 
that “foreigners are not allowed to loaf about a Russian church and 
that they must come at the fixed times” - and he sent them into faint- 
ing fits. That verger was suffering from an attack of administrative 
enthusiasm ct il a montre son pouvoir . . . .* 

‘Cut it short, if you can, Mr Verkhovensky.’ 

‘Mr von Lembke is making a tour of the province now. En un mot, 
this Andrey Antonovich, though he is a Russian German of the Greek 
Orthodox faith, and even - I’ll concede him that - a remarkably hand- 
some man in his forties -’ 

‘What makes you tlunk he is a handsome man? He has the eyes of 
a sheep.’ 

‘Eminently. But I don’t mind yielding to the opinion of our 
ladies -’ 

‘Let’s keep to the point, please. By the way, I see you’re wearing a 
red tie - since when?’ 

‘I - I’ve just put it on to-day 

‘And do you take your constitutional ? Do you go for a five-mile 
walk every day, as prescribed by your doctor?’ 

‘N-no - not always.’ 

‘I knew it! Already in Switzerland I felt sure you didn’t!’ she cried 
irritably. ‘Now you’ll walk not five but eight miles a day! You’ve let 
yourself go terribly - terribly, terribly! You’ve not aged so much as 
gone to pieces - you - you gave me a shock when I saw you a few 
moments ago, in spite of your red tie - quelle idee rouge I Go on with 
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your story about von Lcmbkc if you’ve really anytiung to tell me 
about lum, and please do fimsli it some time, I beg you I’m tired.’ 

*En un mot, I only wanted to say that he’s one of those administra- 
tors who start at forty and who before tliat lead obscure lives, and then 
suddenly become important personages by unexpectedly acquiring a 
wife or by some other equally desperate means I mean, he’s not in 
town at the moment - 1 mean to say that people have already dinned 
into his cars diat I’m a corrupter of youth and a disseminator of 
atheism in our province He began making inquiries at once -’ 

‘Are you sure it’s truc^’ 

‘Why, I’ve already taken the necessary steps, as a matter of fact 
When It was reported to him that you “ruled the province*’, vous 
\avez, he was good enough to say that “nothing of the sort is going 
to happen from now on**.’ 

‘He said that?* 

‘That “nothing of the sort is going to happen from now on’’, and 
avee atte mori^ue . His wife we shall have the plcisure of bcholdmg 
at the end of August, she’s coming straight from Petersburg.’ 

‘From abroad. Wc met there.’ 

*Vratmcnt^* 

‘In Pans and in Switzerland She’s related to the Drozdovs * 

‘Related^ What a remarkable coincidence* I’m told she s ambitious 
and - and she is said to have important connexions Is it truc^’ 

‘Nonsense* Her connexions are of no importance whatever* She 
was an old maid without a penny till she was fort) -five, and now 
she’s hooked that von Lcmbkc of hers and, of course, her whole object 
IS to make an important man of him They’re both intriguers * 

‘I’m told she’s two years older thin he ’ 

‘Five Her mother wore out her skirts on my doorstep in Moscow; 
she used to cadge for invitations to our balls as a favour when my hus- 
band was living And Julia used to sit all night in a corner without a 
dancing partner, with that turquoise butterfly on her forehead I felt so 
sorry for her that I used to send her her fii^t paitncr after two o’clock 
in the morning She was already five- ind-t wen ty then, and they used 
to take her out in short skirts like a httle girl. In the end 1 was ashamed 
to. invite them to my house ' 

‘I can see that butterfly of hers.' 

‘I tell you the moment I arrived I stumbled straight on an intrigue. 
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You read Mrs Drozdov’s letter - what could be plainer? But what did 
I find? That fool Mrs Drozdov herself - she always was a fool - sud- 
denly glared at me as though wondering what I came for. You can 
imagine how surprised 1 was. I looked round, and what do you think 
I saw? There was that von Lembkc woman playing the hypocrite and 
with her that relation of theirs - a nephew of the late Mr Drozdov - 
die whole thing was as plain as a pikestaff! Of course, I put an end to 
all diat immediately, and Praskovya is on my side again; but the 
intrigue, the intrigue!* 

‘Which you’ve successfully quashed. Oh, you’re a Bismarck!* 

* I am no Bismarck, but I am capable of seeing through hypocrisy 
and stupidity when I meet them. Mrs Lembke is hypocrisy and Pras- 
kovya - stupidity. I don’t think I have ever met such a flabby woman 
in my life, and her legs arc swollen, and she’s good-natured. What can 
be more foolish than a good-natured fool?* 

‘An ill-natured fool, ma bonne amie, an ill-natured fool is sdll more 
foolish,* Mr Verkhovensky retorted nobly. 

‘I daresay you’re right. You remember Lisa, don’t you?* 

*Charmante enfant!* 

‘But she’s no longer an enfant^ but a grown-up woman and a 
woman of character. Generous and passionate, and what I like about 
her so much is that she stands up to her mother, the credulous fool. 
We nearly had a row over that relation of theirs.’ 

‘But, good gracious, he isn’t a relation of Lisa’s at all ! He hasn’t any 
designs on her, has he?’ 

‘You sec, he’s a young army officer, not very talkative, and quite 
modest, as a matter of fact, I always want to be fair. I think he is 
against the intrigue himself and isn’t after anything, and that it was 
that Lembkc woman who was the chief schemer. He has a great re- 
spect for Nicholas. You see, everything depends on Lisa, but I left her 
on excellent terms with Nicholas, and he promised me faithfully to be 
back home in November. So that it’s only that Lembkc who is in- 
triguing, and Praskovya is just a blind woman. Fancy her telling me 
suddenly that all my suspicions were unjustified; I told her to her fac e 
that she was a fool. I’m ready to endorse it on the day of judgement. 
Tvnd but for the tact that Nicholas had begged me to leave well alone 
for the time being, I wouldn’t have left without exposing that hypo- 
critical woman. She was trying to get into the good books of Count 
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K. through Nicholas She was out to set a son against his mother But 
Lisa, Tm glad to say, is on our side, and I came to an understanding 
with Praskovya Do you know that Karinaziiiov is a relative of hers?’ 

‘What^ A relative of von Lembke?* 

‘Yes, of course A distant one * 

‘Karmazinov, the novelist^* 

‘Why, yes, the writer Why are you so surprised^ Of course, he 
thinks he is a great man The conceited creature' ‘^he’s coming with 
him Now she’s making an awful fuss of him over there She intends 
to organize something here, some kind of literary gatherings He’s 
coming for a month, wants to sell his last bit of property here I nearly 
met him in Switzerland - not that I wanted to in the least 1 lowevcr, I 
hope he will do me the honour of recognizing me He used m corre- 
spond widi me in the old days, been at my house. I wish you’d dress 
more decendy, Mr Verkhovensky You’re getting more slovenly every 
day . . Oh, how you torture me' What arc you reading now^* 
‘Me? Well, I 

‘I see Same as ever - friends, dunking, the club and cards, and the 
reputation of an atheist I don’t like that reputation of vours, Mr Verk- 
hovensky I wish diey wouldn’t call vou an atheist, particularly now 
I didn’t hkc It before, for it’s just empty talk and nothing more It 
must be said at last * 
ma cl lire -* 

‘Listen to me, Mr Verkhovemskv So far as Iciining is concerned, I 
am, of course, an ignoramus compared with yc^u, but on my way 
back here I’ve been thinking a lot about you I’ve come to one con- 
clusion ’ 

‘What conclusion^’ 

‘I’ve come to the conclusion that we’re not the onlv intelligent 
people m the world, but that there arc people who are much more 
intelligent than we ’ 

‘Witty and to the point If there arc people who arc more intelli- 
gent than we arc, there must also be people who arc more right than 
we arc, and that means that we, too, can make mistakes, doesn’t it^ 
Mais, ma hotnic amu, let us suppose diat I do mike a mistake, but I still 
possess my human, eternal, supreme right of fiecdom of conscience, 
don’t I ? I have die right to refuse to be a bigot and a religious fanatic 
if I want to, for whicli I shall naturally be hated by all sorts of people 
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to the end of time. Et puis, comme on trouve toujotirs plus de moines que 
de raison, and as I thoroughly agree widi that.* 

‘What, what did you say?* 

‘I said: on trouve toujours plus de moines que de raison, and as I -* 

‘That*s not yours, is it^ You must have taken it from somewhere.* 

‘It was Pascal who said it.* 

‘I thought It wouldn’t be - you! Why don’t you ever say somctlung 
short and to the point, but always go on and on and on ? That’s much 
better than what you had to say about administrative enthusiasm.’ 

‘Ma foi, chcre - why? Well, first of all, probably because I am not, 
after all, a Pascal, and, secondly, because we Russians don’t know how 
to say anytlung m our own language. At least, so far we haven’t said 
anything.’ 

‘Well, perhaps that’s not quite true. At any rate, you ought to make 
a note of such sayings and remember them, in case, you know, they 
come in useful in a conversation. Oh, my dear Mr Verkhovensky, on 
my way back here I did mtend to have a serious, a very serious talk 
with you.’ 

*Cherc, cherc atnte!* 

‘Now that all these Lembkes and Karmazmovs. ... Goodness, how 
you’ve let yourself go! Oh, how you torture me! I’d have liked all 
those people to feel a respect for you because they arc not worth your 
litdc finger; but the way you carry yourself! What will they sec? 
What am I going to show them ? Instead of being a noble example, 
mstead of keeping up the tradition of the past, you surround yourself 
witli all sorts of riff-raff, you have arquircd all sorts of horrible habits, 
you’ve grown old and feeble, you can’t live without wine and cards, 
you read notlung but Paul de Kock, and you don’t write anything, 
while they all write. All your time is wasted in talk. How can you 
possibly be fi lends with such a dreadful man as your mscparable 
LipuUn?’ 

‘Why, pray, mine and inseparable V Mr Verkhovensky protested 
timidly. 

‘Where is he now?’ Mrs Stavrogin went on sharply and sternly. 

‘He - he has the utmost respect for you, and he’s gone to S — k to 
receive an inheritance winch was left him by his mother.’ 

‘He seems to do notlnng but get money. How is Shatov? Still tlie 
same?* 
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'Irascible, mats bon* 

‘I can’t stand that Shatov of yours. He’s spiteful and thinks a lot of 
himself* 

‘How is Miss Shatov?’ 

‘You mean Dasha? What do you want to know that for?’ Mrs 
Stavrogin looked curiously at him. ‘She’s all right I left her with the 
Drozdovs I heard something about your son in Switzerland Somo- 
thing bad, not good ’ 

*Oh, cest tme histotrc hen bCte! Je vous attuidais, ma bonne anne, pour 
vous raconti r . . .* 

‘I’ve had enough, Mr Verkliovensky; do leave me in peace I’m 
worn out. We shall have plenty of time to talk things over, bad things 
especially You’re beginning to splutter when you laugh - that’s senil- 
ity or something very like it. And how strangely you seem to laugh 
now. Gracious me, how many bad habits you’ve managed to collect! 
Karmazinov will never call on you^ And here they arc glad of any- 
thing as It IS Oh, well, that’s enough for the present I’m tired! You 
really might spare me!’ 

Mr Verkliovensky ‘spared* her, but he went away greatly per- 
turbed. 


5 

Our friend had certainly acquired not a few bad habits, especially diir- 
mg recent months. He let himself run to seed visibly and rapidly, and 
It is quite true that he had become slovenly. He drank more, he was 
more easily moved to tears, and his nerves grow weaker. He had be- 
come far too sensitive to everything of artistic value His face had ac- 
quired a strange faculty for changing extraordinarily rapidly, from 
the most solemn expression, for instance, to the most ridiculous and 
even stupid. He could not bear being left alone, and he was incessantly 
craving for amusement He demanded to be told the latest bit of scan- 
dal, some local anecdote, insisting on something fresh every day If no 
one came to see him for a long time, he paced the room disconsolately, 
walked up to the window, chewed his lips pensively, heaved deep 
sighs, and finished up almost by whimpermg. He seemed to be full of 
.forebodings, afraid of somethmg unexpected and inevitable, he had 
become apprehensive; he began to pay great attention to his dreams. 

He spent die whole of diat day and evenmg very dejectedly, sent 
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for me, was very excited, talked a lot, told me everything in great de- 
tail, but all rather incoherently Mrs Stavrogin had known for a long 
time that he did not conceal anytliing from me. At last I could not 
help feeling that he was worried by something special, something 
which, perhaps, he did not clearly understand himself. As a rule, when 
we had met before and he had begun complaining to me, a bottle of 
vodka would almost invariably make its appearance after a little time 
and everything would become more cheerful But this time there was 
no vodka, and he obviously had again and again to suppiess his desire 
to send for it. 

‘And why is she so angry with me?* he kept complaining almost 
every minute like a child *Totts hommes de i^cntc et dc pro\irh en 
Russie dtatcntf soni et scrout toujotm des drunkards et dcs gamblers, qin 
hoivent hkc fish - and Tm not such a drunkard and gambler as all that 
... She reproaches me for not writing anything What a curious idea! 
Why do I lie down? She says I ought to be “an example and a re- 
proach’*. Mats attre nous sott dtt^ what else should a man who is 
destined to be “a reproach’* do but he down - doesn’t she know 
that?’ 

And at last I saw what was the chief and particular trouble that was 
worrying him so persistently that evening Many times he went up to 
the lookmg-glass and stood a long time before it At last he turned 
from the looking-glass to me and said with a sort of strange despair: 

* Mon cher^Je suts a man who has let himself go to pieces!’ 

And, to be sure, till then, till that very day, he had always remained 
absolutely confident of one thing, in spite of all Mrs Stavrogm’s ‘new 
views’ and all her ‘changed ideas’ - namely, that he was still irrc'sist- 
ible to her feminine heart, that is to say, not only as an exile or as a 
famous want, but as a handsome man For twenty years he had har- 
boured that flattering and soothing conviction, and quite possibly of 
all his convictions this was the most difficult to part with Had he a 
forebodmg that evening of the great ordeal he would have to undergo 
so soon? 


6 

Let me now describe tlie almost forgotten incident widi wliich my 
story really begms. 

At the very end of August, the Drozdovs, too, at last returned. 
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Their arrival, which took place shortly before that of their relative, 
the long-expected wife of our Governor, made a deep impression on 
our society. But I shall speak of all these interesting events later; now 
I shall merely state that Mrs Drozdov presented Mrs Stavrogin, who 
was expecting her so impatiently, with a most difficult problem: 
Nicholas had parted from them in July and, having met Count K. on 
the Rhine, gone with him and his family to Petersburg (N B. The 
Count's three daughters were all of a marriageable age ) 

‘I could get nothing out of Lisa,' Mrs Drozdov concluded. ‘You 
know how proud and stubborn she is But I saw with my own eyes 
that something had taken place between her and Nicholas. I don't 
know all the ms and outs, but I think that you, my dear, will have to 
ask your Dasha about it If you ask me, Lisa was offended. I'm awfully 
glad to have brought your favourite back to you at last and handed 
her over to you a good riddance.’ 

These venomous words were uttered with remarkable exasperation. 
It was obvious that the ‘flabby' woman had piepared them before- 
hand and had been gloating over their effect long before she had ut- 
tered them But Mrs Stavrogin was not the woman to be put out by 
sentimental effects and innuendoes She sternly demanded the most 
precise and satisfactory explanations Mrs Drozdov immediately 
lowered her tone, and even ended up by bin sting into tears and plung- 
ing into avowals of the deepest friendship This irritable but sentimental 
lady, like Mr Verkhovensky, was always in need of true friendship, 
and her chief complaint against her daughter Lisa was that she was ‘no 
friend to her'. 

But the only thing that could be githercd with any certainty from 
all her explanations and outpourings was that there really had been 
some quarrel between Lisa and Nicholas, but Mrs Diozdov evidently 
had no dcfimte idea what sort of quarrel it was As for her imputations 
against Dasha, she not only withdrew them completely in the end, but 
even asked Mrs Stavrogin particulaily v >t to attach any importance to 
her words, because she had uttered them Tn irritation'. In short, every- 
thing was extremely vague, even suspicious According to her ac- 
count, the quarrel was due to Lisa's ‘stubborn and sarcasne’ character; 
•Nicholas, on the other hand, though greatly m love, was too proud 
to put up with her sarcastic remarks, and became sarcastic himself. 
*Soon afterwards/ she went on, *we made tlie acquaintance of a 
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young man, the nephew of your “professor”, I believe, and mdeed 
he has the same surname . . * 

‘He’s his son, not his nephew,' Mrs Stavrogin corrected her. 

Mrs Drozdov never could remember die surname of Mr Verk-i 
hovensky, and she always called him the ‘professor’ 

‘Well, his son, then, so much the better, it’s all the same to me An 
ordinary young man, very lively and unconventional, but nothing 
special about him Well, I’m afraid Lisa herself did wrong there She 
made friends with the young man to make Nicholas jealous I can’t 
blame her for it very much it’s the sort of dung every girl would do - 
something rather charmmg, I think Only instead of being jealous 
Nicholas made friends with the young man himself, as if he did not 
notice anything and just as though he did not really care That made 
Lisa furious The young man soon left (he seemed to be in a hurry to go 
somewhere), and Lisa began to pick quarrels with Nicholas at every 
favourable opportunity She noticed that Nicholas was sometimes 
talking to Dasha, and diat made her fly mto such rages diat life wasn’t 
worth living, my dear The doctors have forbidden me to get angry, 
and I got so sick of that lake that they make such a fibs about that it 
Oiily gave me toodiachc and most awful rheumatism Why, I’ve seen 
It stated m print that Lake Geneva gives people the toothache It’s one 
of its characterisucs, it seems And just then Nicholas received a letter 
from the Countess, and left us at once, he packed his things in one day. 
I must say tKey parted friends, and Lisa, too, was very gay and frivol- 
ous, and laughed a lot when she saw him off Only she was pretending 
all the time After he had gone she grew very wistful, and stopped 
mcntionmg him at all Didn’t let me mention him, either And I’d 
advise you, too, my dear, not to mention it again to Lisa You’ll only 
mess things up If you don’t say anytlung, she will be the first to talk 
to you about it You’ll find out more that way I think they’ll make it 
up if only Nicholas carries out his promise and comes back soon ’ 

‘I’ll write to him at once If that’s all that’s happened, it’s just a silly 
quarrel, it’s all nonsense! You see, I know Dasha very well There’s 
nothmg in it ’ 

‘I’m sorry about dear Dasha - 1 shouldn’t have said that They just 
used to talk to one another in the ordinary way - and aloud, too But 
the whole thing, my dear, upset me at tlic time Besides, Lisa, too, 1 
could see treated her agam with the same kindness as before.’ 
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Mrs Stavrogin wrote to Nicholas on the same day, imploring him 
to come back at least one month earlier tlian he had intended. But 
there still remained something about the affair which she could not 
explain, something she did not know. She thought about it die whole 
evening and the whole night. Mrs Drozdov’s opinion seemed too m- 
nocent and too sentimental to her ‘Praskovya,’ she thought, ‘has all 
her life been too sentimental, ever since she was at boarding-school. 
Nicholas IS not the sort of man to run away becairc of some sarcastic 
remarks of a young girl If they did quarrel, then there must have been 
some other reason for it. They brought that officer with them, though. 
Lives in their house as a relative. And about Dasha, too, Praskovya 
was a little too quick to apologize* I expect she must have kept some- 
thing to herself, something she did not want to tell me. . . .’ 

In the morning Mrs Stavrogin made up her mind to put an end to 
at least one perplexing problem, and her plan was quite remarkable 
for its unexpectedness. What did she really think of when she made it? 
It IS difficult to say, and, besides, I cannot undertake to explain before- 
hand all Its contradictions. As a chronicler, I am content to present the 
events exactly as they happened, and it is not my fault if they appear 
incredible. I must, however, put ic once more on record that by the 
morning there was no suspicion left in her mind so far as Dasha was 
conceined, and, to tell the truth, she never really suspected her; she 
had too much confidence in her And, besides, she thought it higlily 
unlikely that Nicholas could fall in love with her - ‘with Dasha’. 
Next morning, when Dasha was pouring out the tea at the breakfast 
table, Mrs Stavrogin observed her closely for a long time and, perhaps 
for the twentieth time since the day before, said to herself w'lth utter 
conviction* ‘It’s all nonsense!’ 

She did notice, however, that Dasha looked tired and that she was 
more quiet and apathetic than usual After breakfast both of them, ac- 
cording to their long-established custom, sat down to needlework. Mrs 
Stavrogin demanded from her a full account of her impressions 
abroad, especially of the coimtryside, the inhabitants, their towns, 
their customs, their arts and commerce - ever) thing she had had time 
to observe. Not one question about the Drozdovs or about her hfe 
•with the Drozdovs. Dasha, who sat beside her at the work-table and 
helped her with the embroidery, told her all about it for half an hour 
in her even, monotonous, but somewhat weak voice. 
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‘Darya/ Mrs Stavrogm interrupted her suddenly, ‘you have nodi- 
mg special you would like to tell me, have you?* 

‘No, nothing,* said Dasha, after a moment’s thought, looking at 
Mrs Stavrogm with her briglit eyes. 

‘Nothing on your soul, on your heart, on your conscience?* 

‘Nodimg,* Dasha repeated quietly, but with a sort of sullen firm- 
ness. 

‘I knew there wasn’t’ I want you to know, Darya, that I shall never 
doubt you Now sit still and listen Sit down on that chair, dear, oppo- 
site; I want to see you properly That’s right Listen - do you want to 
be married^’ 

Dasha responded with a long, diough not too astonished, question- 
ing look 

‘Wait, don’t say anydimg In the first place, there is a great differ- 
ence m age - a very great difference - but you know better than any- 
one what nonsense that is You’re a sensible girl, and there must be no 
mistakes m your life However, he is still a handsome man. I mean, 
Mr Verkhovensky, whom you have always respected Well?’ 

Dasha looked even more qiiesuoningly, and this time she was not 
only astonished, but blushed perceptibly 

‘Wait, don’t say anything Don’t be in a hurry Though I have left 
you money in my will, what’s to become of you should I die, even if 
you have money? You will be deceived and your money will be 
taken away from you - you will be ruined But if you marry him, 
you’ll be the wife of a famous man Now let’s consider it from his 
pomt of view* if I die now, what will become of him, though I’ve 
provided for him^ But I know I can trust you to look after him. 
Wait, I haven’t finished, he's thoughtless, irresolute, callous, egoistic, 
a man of low habits; but you must appreciate him if only because 
diere are men who are much worse than he is I do not want to get 
you off my hands to some blackguard, do P Or do you think I do? 
But you will appreciate him mainly because I ask you to,* she broke 
off suddenly, irritably. ‘Do you hear? What arc you starmg at me 
for?* 

Dasha still listened and said nothing. 

‘Wait a moment - don’t speak’ He’s an old woman - but that’s all 
the better for you. A pathetic old woman, I admit. There is not a 
woman m the world whose love he deserves. But he deserves to be 
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loved for his helplessness, and you will love him for his helplessness. 
You understand me, don’t you? Don’t you?* 

Dasha nodded. 

‘I knew you would. I did not expect anything else from you He 
will love you, because he must, he must. He mu t adore you!’ Mrs 
Stavrogm screamed with peculiar irritation ‘Besides, he is sure to fall 
in love with you, even if it were not his duty to do so 1 know him. 
And I shall always be here. You needn’t worry about tint I shall al- 
ways be here He will complain about you, he will tell discreditable 
stories about you, he will whisper things about you to the first person 
he meets, he will be whining, for ever whining, he will write you let- 
ters from one room to another, two letters a day ; but he won’t be able 
to live without you all the same, and that’s the main thing Make him 
do as you like; if you can’t make Inm, you’ll be a fool He’ll want to 
hang himself. He’ll ihreatcn to do so - don’t you believe it. It’s just 
nonsense ' Don’t believe it, but keep your eves open all the same, for 
you never can tell : he may hang himself This sort of thing does hap- 
pen with people like that: they hang themselves out of weakness and 
not out of strength. And that’s why you must never drive him too far 
- that’s the first rule in married life. Don’t forget that he is a poet, 
either. Listen, Dasha: there is no greater happiness than self-sacrifice. 
Besides, you’ll be doing me a great favour, and that’s the mam thing 
Don’t think that I’ve been talking nonsense. I know what I am talk- 
ing about I’m an egoist, so you be an egoist, too I’m not forcing 
you to do anything; it all depends on you: whatever you say will 
be done. Well, what are you situng there like that for? Say some- 
thing*’ 

‘It makes no difference to me, Mrs Stavrogm, if I really must marry 
someone,’ Dasha said firmly. 

’Must? What arc you luntmg at?’ Mrs Stavrogm looked sternly 
and intently at her. 

Dasha was silent, picking at the embroidery frame with her needle. 

‘You may be a clever girl, but you’re talking nonsense. It may be 
true that I’m very anxious for you to marry now, but that’s not be- 
cause I think It’s necessary. It’s merely because I’ve set my heart on it, 
•and only to Mr Verkhovensky. But for Mr Verkhovensky I should not 
have tliought of marrymg you now, tliough you are twenty. ... 
Well?* 
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‘I’ll do as you wish, ma’am.* 

‘You agree, tlien! Wait, don’t say any tiling. Why are you in such 
a hurry? I haven’t finished: I’ve left you fifteen thousand roubles in 
my will. I’m going to give tliem to you now, on your wedding day. 
You will give eight thousand to him - 1 mean, not to liim but to me. 
He owes eight thousand; I’ll pay liis debt, but he must know that it has 
been paid with your money. You will be left with seven thousand, 
and, remember, don’t give him one rouble of it. Never pay his debts. 
If you pay them once, you’ll never sec the end of it. I’ll make the two 
of you an allowance of one diousand two hundred a year, with extras, 
one thousand five hundred, besides board and lodging, which I shall 
also pay for, just as I do for him now. Only you must have your own 
servants. Your yearly allowance I shall pay you in a lump sum, I shall 
give it to you - straight into your hands. But you, too, be kind to him, 
give him some money occasionally, and let his friends visit him once a 
week; if they come more often, turn them out. But I shall be here my- 
self. And if I die, the allowance will go on till his death - do you hear? 
- till his death, because it is his allowance, and not yours. I’ll leave you 
in my will besides your seven thousand - which, if you’re not a fool, 
you will keep intact - another eight thousand. You won’t get another 
penny from me. It’s right that you should know that. Well, do you 
agree or not? Won’t you say something at last?’ 

‘I’ve told you already, Mrs Stavrogin.’ 

‘Remember it’s for you to decide. It wdl be just as you wish.’ 

‘In that case, could you tell me, Mrs Stavrogin, whether Mr Verk- 
hovensky has said anything to you about it?’ 

‘No, he hasn’t, and he doesn’t know any tiling about it, but - he will 
presently ! ’ 

She got up at once and threw on her black shawl. Dasha again 
blushed a little and followed her with a questioning glance. Mrs Stav- 
rogin turned suddenly to her with a face burning with anger. 

‘You fool!’ She pounced upon her like a hawk. ‘You ungrateful 
fool! What arc you thinking about? Do you really believe that I’d 
compromise you in any way - however little? Why, he’ll be crawling 
on his knees to beg you to marry liim, he ought to die of happiness - 
that’s how it shall be arrang^. You know perfectly well that I will 
never allow anyone to hurt you. Or do you think that he’ll marry you 
for the eight thousand and that I’m running now to sell you to him? 
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You’re a fool, a fool! You’re all ungrateful fools. Give me my um- 
brella!’ 

And she went off on foot along the wet brick pavements and 
wooden planks to Mr Vcrkhovciisky. 


7 

It was qiire true that she would not let anvone hurt Disha; on tlie 
contrary, it was now that she considered herself to be acting as her 
benefactress. The most high-minded and virtuous indignation blazed 
up in her heart when, as she put on her shawl, she caught the embar- 
rassed and mistrustful glance of her protegee fixed upon her She had 
genuinely loved Dasha ever since she was a httle girl Mrs Drozdov 
was right in saying that Dasha was her favourite. Long ago Mrs Stav- 
rogin had made up hei mind once and for all that Dasha’s character was 
not in the least like her brother’s (not, that is, like the character of her 
brother, Ivan Shatov), that she was quiet and gentle, capable of great 
acts of self-sacrifice; that she was loyal, extraordinarily modest, un- 
usually sensible, and, above all, grateful. So far Dasha evidently came 
up to her expectations. ‘There will be no mistakes in her life,’ Mrs 
Stavrogm said when the girl was only twelve years old, and as it was 
her nature to attach herself obstinately and passionately to any illusion 
that fascinated her, any new design, any idea that took her fancy, she 
decided there and then to bring up Dasha like her own daughter. She 
immediately set aside a sum of money for her, and engaged a gover- 
ness, Miss Criggs, who lived with her till Dasha was sixteen, but who 
was suddenly dismissed for some unknown reason Teachers from the 
grammar school came to give her lessons, among them, incidentally, a 
real Frenchman, who taught Dasha French The Frenchman, too, was 
suddenly dismissed, almost turned out of the house. A poor lady, a 
widow of good family, who was a strangci in the town, taught her to 
play the piano. 13ut her chief tutor wa" Mr Verkliovensky. It was he 
who really first discovered Dasha* he began teaching the quiet child 
before even Mrs Stavrogm thought of her Let me repeat again: it was 
wonderful how children took to him! Lisa Tusliin had been taught by 
'him from the age of eight till eleven (Mr Verkliovensky, of course, 
taught her without any fee, which he would not have taken from the 
Drozdovs for any dung in die world). But he grew very fond of the 
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lovely child, and used to tell her all sorts of romantic tales about the 
creation of die world, the earth, and die history of mankind. His lec- 
tures about primitive man and the primitive peoples were more inter- 
esting than the Arabian talcs. Lisa, who was deeply moved by these 
stones, used to mimic Mr Verkhovensky very amusingly at home. 
He got to know about it, and once took her by surprise. Lisa, thrown 
into confusion, flung herself into his arms and burst out crying Mr 
Verkhovensky wept, too, with dchght. But Lisa soon went away, and 
Dasha alone remained. When other teachers were engaged for Dasha, 
Mr Verkhovensky stopped his lessons with her and gradually lost in ■ 
terest in her altogedier. That went on for a long ume. One day, when 
she was already seventeen, he was suddenly amazed by her prcttincss. 
It happened at dmner in Mrs Stavrogin’s house. He began talking to 
the young girl, was very pleased with her answers, and ended up by 
proposmg to give her a serious and comprehensive course of lectures 
on the lustory of Russian hteratarc. Mrs Stavrogin was delighted, and 
thanked him for his excellent idea, and Dasha was very excited about 
It. Mr Verkhovensky prepared his lectures with special care, and at 
last they began. They started with the ancient period, the first lecture 
went off very well; Mrs Stavrogin was present. When Mr Verk- 
hovensky had finished, and just as he was about to tell his pupil that 
next time he would discuss The Lay Army, Mrs Stavrogin 

suddenly got up and declared that there would be no more lessons. 
Mr Verkhovensky winced, but said nothing. Dasha flushed crimson. 
That was die end of the matter, however. That had happened exactly 
three years before Mrs Stavrogin’s present unexpected whim. 

Poor Mr Verkhovensky was sittmg alone m his room without the 
slightest premonition of what was about to happen. Sunk in melan- 
choly thoughts, he had for a long time been glancing through the 
window to see whether any of his friends were coming. But no one 
would come. It was drizzlmg. It was getting cold. The stove would 
have to be heated He sighed. Suddenly a terrible spectre appeared be- 
fore his eyes : Mrs Stavrogin was coming to sec him in such weather 
and at such an ungodly hour! And on foot! He was so starded that he 
forgot to put on Ins coat, and received her as he was: in his usual pink, 
wadded jacket. 

*Ma bonne amte,' he cried weakly, rising to meet her. 

‘You're alone? I'm glad. I can't stand your friends. Oh, how you do 
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smoke! Gracious, what an atmosphere! You haven't finished your tea, 
and It’s almost twelve o’clock! Your idea of heaven is disorder. Your 
idea of enjoyment is dirt What are these torn bits of paper doing on 
the floor? Nastasya! Nastasya! What is your Nastasya doing? Open 
the windows, my dear, the ventilation windows, the doors - every- 
thing! Open them wide, please! We’ll go into the drawing-room. I’ve 
come to you on business. And, please, sweep up, my dear, for once in 
your life!’ 

‘Master makes such a mess, ma'am!’ Nastasya squeaked in an ex- 
asperated, plaintive voice. 

‘Well, keep on sweeping* Sweep fifteen times a day, my dear! 
What a horrible room ! * she said when they had gone into the draw- 
ing-room. ‘Close the door properly; I’m sure she’ll be eavesdropping. 
You simply must get new wallpaper I sent you the decorator with 
a pattern book; why didn’t you choose one^ Sit down and hsten. 
Sit down, please! Where are you off to? Where arc you off to? 
Where?’ 

‘One moment - 1 -’ cried Mr Verkhovensky from the other room; 
‘here lam!' 

‘Oh, you’ve changed your coat.’ She looked him up and down 
quizzically, (lie had put on his coat over the jacket ) ‘Yes, that cer- 
tainly IS more m tunc widi - with what I have to tell you. Sit down, 
please!* 

She told him everything all at once, sharply and foiccfiilly. She 
hinted at the eight thousand which he wanted so badly She spoke at 
great length about the dowry Mr Verkhovensky glared at her and 
trembled. He heard every thing, but could not understand it properly. 
He tried to speak, but his voice failed him All he knew was that every- 
thing would be as she said, that it was useless to argue and object, and 
that the question of his marriage had been irrevocably settled 

‘Mrt/i ma hontie amte - for the third time and at my time of life and 
to such a cluld!' he brought lumself t > say at last ‘A/dis c\st une 
enfant * ’ 

‘A child who is twenty years old, thank goodness * Don’t roll your 
eyes, please, I beg you. You’re not on the stage. You’re a very clever 
and learned man, but you don’t understand .inytlung about life. You 
must always have a nurse to look after you What’s going to happen to 
you when I’m dead ? And she’ll be a good nurse to you. She’s a modest. 
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determined, sensible girl. Besides, I shall always be here. I'm not 
thinkmg of dymg yet. She’s a homc-loving girl, an angel of gentle- 
ness. This happy thought occurred to me in Switzerland. Don’t you 
see? I tell you she’s an angel of gentleness!* she suddenly screamed 
furiously. ‘Your place is always filthy. She’ll keep it clean and orderly. 
Everythmg will shine like a mirror. Gracious, you don’t think I’m 
going to implore you to marry such a treasure, count up all the advan- 
tages, go down on my knees before you, do you ? Why, it’s you who 
ought to go down on your knees* Oh, you vam, vain, faint-hearted 
man!’ 

‘But - I’m an old man*’ 

‘What do your fifty-three years matter^ Fifty is not the end, but 
die middle of a man’s life. You’re a handsome man, and well you 
know It You also know how much she respects you. If I die, what’s 
to become of her? But married to you, she need not worry and I need 
not worry. You’re a man of importance; you have a name, a loving 
heart. You receive a pension which I look upon as an obligation. You 
will save her, perhaps, save her* In any case, you’ll be doing her an 
honour. You will teach her to live; you will enlarge her mind, guide 
her thoughts. How many people arc ruined to-day because their 
thoughts arc not properly guided By that time you will have finished 
your book, and you’ll at once remind people of your existence * 

‘As a ijiattcr of fact,’ he murmured, gratified by Mrs Stavrogin’s 
adroit flattery - ‘as a matter of fact I’m just about to start writing my 
Stones from Spanish History ’ 

‘Well, dicrc you are*’ 

‘But - what about her? Did you tell her^’ 

‘Don’t worry about her; and you needn’t be so curious to know% 
cidier Of course, you must ask her yourself, beg her to do you the 
honour - understand^ But don’t worry. I’ll be there. Besides, you love 
her, don’t you?’ 

Mr Verkhovensky’s head began to swim the walls were going 
round and round. There was one terrible idea he could not grasp, try 
as he might. 

*Excellentc antic,' he said, his voice trembling suddenly, ‘I - 1 could 
never imagme that you - you would make up your mind to - to 
marry me off to another woman!’ 

‘You’re not a young lady, my dear sir. Only young ladies arc 
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married off ; you’re getting married yourself/ Mrs Stavrogin hissed 
venomously. 

*OtitJ*ai pris uti mot pour un autre. Mats - cest cgaL* He stared at her, 
looking lost. 

‘I can see tliat it is egal,' she said with slow, contemptuous dehbera- 
tion. ‘Heavens, he’s fainted! Nastasya, Nastasya! Water!* 

But there was no need for water. He came to. Mrs Stavrogin picked 
up her umbrella. 

‘I see that it’s no use talking to you now.* 

*Oui, oui,jc suis incapable.* 

‘But by to-morrow, I hope, you will have rested and thought it 
over. Stay at home. If anything happens, let me know, even if it’s at 
night. Don’t write me any letters, for I shan’t read them. But to- 
morrow I shall come here agam myself at the same time alone for 
your final answer, and I trust it will be satisfactory. See that no one is 
here and that everything is nice and tidy, for this is really disgusting. 
Nastasya, Nastasya!’ 

Of course, the next day he gave Ins consent; and he could hardly 
have done otherwise. There was one special circumslance here. ... 


8 

Mr Verkhovensky’s estate, as we all knew (consisting of fifty serfs 
according to the old register, and adjoining Skvoreshmki), was not 
his at all, but belonged to his first wife, and was therefore the property 
of his son Peter now. Mr Verkhovensky was merely his son’s trustee, 
and so, when his son came of age, he was put 111 charge of it because he 
had received a formal authorization from his son to manage hi« estate. 
Such an arrangement was to the advantage of the yoimg man, for he 
received about 1,000 roubles a year from Ins father in lieu of the in- 
come from the estate, whicli under the new regime did not produce 
500 (perhaps even less). Lord knows ho \ such a relationship had been 
established. In any case, the whole of the 1,000 roubles was sent by 
Mrs Stavrogin, Mr Verkhovensky not contributing a rouble to it. On 
the contrary, he put ail the money he received from the estate in his 
bwn pocket, and, besides, completely ruined it, having let it to a busi- 
ness man and sold, without Mrs Stavrogin’s knowledge, the timber 
which was its only valuable asset. He had been scllmg the timber bit 
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by bit. The whole of it was worth at least 8,000 roubles, but he sold it 
for 5,000. He sometimes lost a lot of money at the club, and was 
afraid to ask Mrs Stavrogin for it She was vsild with anger when at 
last she got to know about it. And now his beloved son wrote to 
say that he was coming himself to sell his property at whatever price 
It would fetch, and asked his father to make tlic necessary arrange- 
ments for Its sale It was clear diat, m view of his generous and selfless 
nature, Mr Verkliovensky was ashamed of the way he had treated 
le chcr enfant (whom he had last seen nine years ago as a student in 
Petersburg) Originally, the whole estate was worth 13,000 or 14,000 
roubles, but at present it was doubtful whether anyone would give 
more than 5,000 for it No doubt Mr Verkliovensky was fully en- 
titled, by the terms of tlie trust, to sell the timber and, taking into 
account the 1,000 roubles his son had been reccivmg punctually for so 
many years, he could have put up a good case against any unfair de- 
mands at the final setdement. But Mr Verkliovensky was an honour- 
able man of high principles. A marvellously beautiful idea occurred to 
him* when his darling Peter arrived, he would lay on the table before 
him 15,000 roubles - that is, the maximum amount the estate would 
ever have reahzed - without limtmg at the yearly payments his son 
had been receiving Instead, he would press cc chtr fils with tears to his 
heart, dius putang an end to all their business accounts He began to 
unfold tfiis beautiful picture carefully and m a roundabout wav to Mrs 
Stavrogin. He hmted that that would shed a sort of special, noble 
lustre on their long friendship - their ‘idea'. It would also show up the 
fathers of the older generation and, generally, everyone who belonged 
to It, m a selfless and magnanimous light as compared with the 
younger generation of frivolous and soaalistic young men. 

He said a lot more, but Mrs Stavrogin made no comment. At last 
she told him drily that she was ready to buy their land for its maxi- 
mum price - diat is, for 6,000 or 7,000 roubles (while it could h ivc 
been bought for four). About the remaining 8,000, which had van- 
ished with the woods, she never uttered a word. 

Tins had happened a month before Mrs Stavrogin proposed that he 
should marry Dasha. Mr Verkhovensky was shocked and began to 
ponder There might in the past have been a hope that his darling son 
would not make an appearance at all - at least, an outsider might have 
expressed such a hope. Mr Verkhovensky himself, as a father, would 
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of course have indignantly rejected the very suggestion of such a hope. 
However that may be, all sorts of queer rumours had till then been 
reaching us about darling Peter. At first, after finishing his course at the 
university six years before, he seemed to have loafed about Petersburg 
without a job Suddenly we received the news that he had taken part in 
the distribution of some anonymous propaganda leaflet anel was await- 
ing trial Then that he had suddenly turncel up abroad, in Switzerland, 
at Geneva - that is to say, wc wcie afraid tliat he had run away. 

‘It all seems very queer to me,* Mr Verkhovensky used to harangue 
us at the time, looking greatly embarrassed ‘ Dear Peter, ct une si 
pauure titel Hc*s kind, noble-minded, very sensitive, and I must say 
diat I was very glad in Petersburg when I compared him with our 
modern young people, but c*est un pauvre sire tout de tmtjie. . . . And, 
you know, it*s all because of that half-bakedness, that sentimentality! 
What fascinates them is not realism, but the sentimental and idealist 
side of socialism, its religious aspect, aa it were; its poetry - all of it 
second-hand, of course. And yet think what it all means to me* I have 
so many enemies here, and more then, and they arc certain to ascribe 
It to his father’s influence. Heavens, Peter a leader of the revolutionary 
movement* What times we live in** 

However, Peter very soon sent Ins full address from Switzerland for 
his money to be forwarded to him as usual, which meant that he was 
not exactly a political CmxorC And now, after having spent four years 
abroad, he suddenly appeared in his own country again and sent news 
of his imminent arrival which meant that he was not accused of any- 
tlnng. What was more, someone seemed to have taken an interest in 
him and become his patron He wrote now from the south of Russia, 
where he was on some private business, having been entrusted with 
some important commission by someone All this was admirable, but 
the question still remained where Mr Verkhovensky was to get the 
other 7,000 or 8,000 roubles to make up the ‘fair* price for the estate. 
And what if his son should raise a lamour, and instead of that 
inspiring picture it should come to a lawsuit^ Somehow he felt that 
his sensitive Peter would not give up anything that was to his interest. 

‘Why is It, as I have noticed,* Mr Verkliovensky whispered to me 
once - ‘why is it that all these desperate socialists and communists are, 
at the same time, also such uicredible misers, such acquisinve fellows, 
such behevers m private property, and mdeed, the bigger tlie socialist. 
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the more extreme he is, the stronger is his instinct for private owner- 
ship - why is it? Can that, too, be merely the result of sentimentality?’ 

I don’t know if there is any truth in this observation of Mr Verk- 
hovensky ’s. All I know is tliat Peter had been apprised of the sale of the 
timber and of everything else and that Mr Verkhovensky was aware 
that he had. 1 also happened to read Peter’s letters to his father : he wrote 
very rarely - once a year or even less often. Only quite recently he had 
sent two letters, almost one after the odicr, to tell his father of his 
coming arrival. All his letters were short, dry, consisting entirely of in- 
structions, and as father and son had since their meeting in Petersburg 
been on famihar terms, according to the latest fashion, Peter’s letters 
reminded me forcibly of the injunctions former landowners used to 
send from Moscow or Petersburg to their serfs whom they had made 
their estate managers. And now all of a sudden the 8,000 roubles, 
which would settle Mr Verkhovensky’s financial obligations to his 
son, emerged as if by magic from Mrs Stavrogm’s offer. And she had 
made it perfectly clear that they could not emerge from anywhere 
else. So, naturally, Mr Verkhovensky consented. 

As soon as she had gone, he sent for me, shutting himself up from 
everybody else for the whole day. He shed tears, of course; he talked 
a lot and well, frequently lost the thread of his thoughts, delivered 
himself of an occasional epigram, and was mightily pleased with it. 
Then he had a slight attack of gastric catarrh - in short, everything 
took its usuaT course. After which he brought out tlic portrait of his 
German wife, who had died twenty years before, and began address- 
ing her plaintively: ‘Will you ever forgive me?’ He seemed alto- 
gether lost. To drown our sorrows, we indulged in a little drinking. 
Soon, however, he fell into a sweet slumber. Next morning he tied 
his cravat in a most artistic fashion, dressed with care, and went fre- 
quently to look at himself in the mirror. He sprinkled perfume on his 
handkerchief -Just a few drops, though - and tlie moment he caught 
sight of Mrs Stavrogin through the window, he quickly picked up 
another handkerchief and hid the scented one under a cushion. 

‘That’s excellent!’ Mrs Stavrogin expressed her approval on re- 
ceiving his answer. ‘In the first place, it shows fine determination on 
your part, and, secondly, you’ve listened to the voice of reason, to 
which you so seldom pay any attention in your private affairs. There 
is no hurry, however,* she added, examining the knot of his white 
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cravat. ‘For the time being say nothing, and I will say nothmg. It will 
soon be your birthday; Til come to see you with her. Make us some 
afternoon tea and, please, no wine or snacks; 1*11 sec to it myself, 
though. Invite your friends - we shall make the sclccaon together, 
however. If necessary, you can have a talk with her the day before, 
and at your party wc shall not make any official announcement of 
your engagement, but just hint at it or make it public without any 
ceremonies. And then in about a fortnight there wdl be the wedding - 
a quiet wedding, if possible. In f.ict, it wouldn’t be a bad tiling if the 
two of you would go away for a time immediately after the wedding 
ceremony, to Moscow, for instance I, too, might come with you. But 
the chief thing is that you shouldn’t say anythmg about it tiU then.’ 

Mr Vcrkliovcnsky was surprised He ventured to say that he could 
not possibly act like that and that it was necessary for him to talk it 
over with his future wife, but Mrs Stavrogin shouted at linn irritably: 

‘What do you want to do that for? First of all, perhaps nothing will 
come of It — * 

‘What do you mean?’ the future bridegroom murmured, com- 
pletely stunned. 

‘ I mean what I say. I haven’t yet made up my mind. However, I’m 
sure everything will be as I said, so you needn’t worry; I’ll prepare her 
myself. You needn’t do anything at all Whatever is necessary will be 
said and done, and you have no business to sec her at all What for? 
What part do you expect to play ^ No, you’d better not come yourself 
nor write any letters. Not a word, I beg ) ou. I, too, shan’t say a word.’ 

She firmly refused to offer any explanation and went away visibly 
upset It would appear that Mr Veikliovcnskv’s cxeessivc readmess 
astonished her. Alas* he simply did not realize his position, and he had 
not had time to consider the question, from certain other points of 
view. On the contrary, a new tone emerged, somctlung triumphant 
and flippant. He swaggered. 

‘I like that!’ he would exclaim, stopping before me and spreadmg 
out his arms. ‘Did you hear that? She wants to drive dungs so far that 
in die end I should be forced to refuse I, too, can lose my patience and 
- refuse! “Sit still, what do you want to go to her for?’’ But why, I 
• ask you, must I be married? Just because she gets some ridiculous idea 
into her head? But I am a serious man, and I’m qiute capable of refus- 
mg to submit to the silly ideas of a crazy female! I have obhgations 
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towards my son and -and towards myself! Tm making a sacrifice -docs 
she realize that? Tve consented perhaps because Tm tired of life and 
it*s all the same to me. But she can easily provoke me, and then it 
won’t be all the same to me. She’ll get my back up and I shall refuse. 
Et enfin le ridicule. ... What will they say at die club? What will - 
what will Liputin say? “Perhaps nothing will come of it” - perfect, 
isn’t it? That’s the limit! That’s - that’s beyond everything! Je suis 
un format, un Badinquet, un man pushed to the wall . . .’ 

But at the same time a sort of capricious self-complacency, some- 
dung playfully flippant could be discerned amidst all these plaintive 
protestadons. However, in the evening we had some more drinks. 

3 

Another Mans Sins 

I 

ABOUT a week passed, and things began to be a little more involved. 

Let me observe in passing that I had to put up with a great deal dur- 
ing that unhappy week - never leaving the side of my poor affianced 
friend, in die capacity of his closest confidant. He was mostly overcome 
with shame, though we saw nobody during that week and were en- 
tirely alone; but he was ashamed even before me, and so much so diat 
the more he confided in me, the more vexed he was with me for it. 
Being very sensitive, he suspected that everyone in town already knew 
about it, and he was afraid to show himself not only in the club, but 
even among his oivn circle of friends. He even took his regular con- 
stitudonal only well after nightfall, when it was quite dark. 

A week passed and he still did not know whether he was betrothed 
or not, and, however much he tried, he could not find out for cer- 
tain. He had not met his betrothed and, indeed, he was not sure 
whether she was his betrothed or not; he did not even know whether 
there was anything serious about tho whole business. For some reason 
Mrs Stavrogin categorically refused to sec him. In reply to one of his 
very first letters (and he wrote a great number of letters to her) she 
told him plainly not to bother her for the time being because she was 
very busy, and as she had a great deal of important business to com- 
municate to him, she was purposely waiting for an opportunity when 
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she was less busy than at the moment, and m time she would let him 
know when he could come and see her As for his letters, she declared 
that she would send tlicm back unopened, as it was ‘just tomfoolery*. 
I read tliat note myself, it was he who showed it to me. 

Yet those harsh and vague statements were nothing compared with 
his main anxiety That anxiety tormented him greatly, incessantly; he 
grew thin and lost courage because of it It was something that made 
him feel more ashamed tlian anything else, something he refused 
even to discuss with me. On the contrary, whenever I happened to 
mention it, he lied to me and dodged about like a httle boy, and yet he 
sent for me himself every day he could not be without me for two 
hours, needing me as much as air or water. 

Such behaviour somewhat hurt my vanity It goes without saying 
that I had long since guessed that great secret of his and seen through 
it. I was firmly convinced at the time that the revelation of this secret, 
this chief anxiety of Mr Vcrkhovensky*s, would not have redounded 
to his credit, and that was why, being still young, I could not help be- 
ing indignant at the coarseness of his feelings and the ugly nature of 
some of his suspicions In the heat of the moment and, I must confess, 
perhaps feeling tired of being his confidant, I may hnve blamed him 
too much In my callousness, I tried to make him confess everything 
to me himself, though I was aware that it was difficult to confess cer- 
tain things He, too, saw through me, I mean, he realized that I saw 
through him and that I was, indeed, angry with him, and he was angry 
with me for being angry with him and seeing through him My ex- 
asperation with him was perhaps petty and stupid, but when two 
people spend all their time together, it make's real friendship between 
them rather difficult From a certain point of view he had a true under- 
standing of certain aspects of his position, indeed, he was very 
outspoken on those points which he did not tliink ic necessary to 
conceal. 

‘Oh, she was not at all like th it befo he would sometimes admit 
incautiously to me about Mrs Stavrogin ‘ She was not at all like that 
before, when we used to discuss things together. Do >ou know that 
in diose days she could talk? Will you believe me when I tell you that 
*m those days she had ideas, her own ideas ^ Now everything has 
changed! She says it is only the old, old phrases all over again. She 
despises our past. ... Now she is just a sort of shop-assistant, a 
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housekeeper, a person who has a grievance against die world, and 
she’s always cross . 

‘But why should she be cross now that you have carried out her 
orders^' I objected 

He gave me a shrewd look. 

*Cher ami, if I had not consented, she would have been angry, ter- 
ribly angry! But still not as much as she is now that I have consented ’ 

He was very pleased with that paradox of his, and that evenmg we 
emptied a bottle between us But that mood lasted only a short time; 
on the following day he was m a more dreadful state and more de- 
pressed than ever. 

But I was even more vexed with him for his inability to make up 
his mmd to pay a visit to the Drozdovs to renew their acquaintance, 
which he should have done on their arrival and winch I understood 
they expected him to do, for they kept asking about him He, too, 
was anxious to do it every day He spoke of Lisa with an enthusiasm 
I could not understand No doubt he remembered her as a child whom 
he had once been very fond of, but for some reason he imagined, be- 
sides, that in her company he would find an alleviation of his present 
sufferings and even a solution of his gravest doubts He expected to 
find a kind of extraordinary being in Lisa But he did not call on her 
for all that, diough he meant to do so every day The main thing 
was that I wanted desperately to be introduced to her myself just then, 
and Mr VeiJthovensky v/as the only person I knew who could do that. 
I was greatly impressed during my frequent meetings with her - in 
the street, of course, when she was out riding, v/earmg a riding habit 
and mounted on a fine horse, in the company of her so-called relative, 
a handsome army officer, the nephew of the late General Drozdov. 
But my mfatuation lasted only a very short time, and I soon realized 
the utter impossibihty of my dreams myself - yet though it lasted 
only a very short time, it was real, and it may therefore be imagined 
how mdignant I was with my poor friend sometimes for obstinately 
refusing to leave his house 

All the members of our circle had been officially informed from the 
bcginmng tliat Mr Verkliovensky would not be receiving any visitors 
for a time and that he was anxious to be left alone. He insisted that a 
arcular to that effect should be sent out to them, though I did my best 
to dissuade him. As a matter of fact, it was I who went to see them all 
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and, at his request, told everybody that Mrs Stavrogin had commis- 
sioned our ‘old man* (as we all used to call Mr Verkhovensky among 
ourselves) to do some urgent job - namely, to arrange in order some 
correspondence of over several years - that he hid shut himself up, and 
tliat I was helping him, etc , etc Liputin alone I had not time to see, 
putting It off from day to day, but it would be truer to say that I was 
afraid to go to see him I knew very well that he would not believe a 
word I said, that he was quite certain to jump to the conclusion that 
there was a secret we wanted to keep from him alone, and that the 
moment I left him, he would at once go all over the town to find out 
what It was and spread all sorts of slanderous stories about it While I 
was tellmg myself all tins, I accidentally ran across him m the street 
It seemed thajt he had already leirnt everything from our members 
whom I had just informed But, strange to say, he never asked me any 
questions about Mr VerUiovensky and, far from being curious, inter- 
rupted me himself when I beg m to apologize for not having been to 
see him before, and immediately changed the subject It is true he had 
a great deal to tell me. he was very excited and was delighted to have 
found someone who would listen to him He started talking of the 
news of the town, the arrival of the Governor’s wife with ‘new topics 
of conversation*, of tlie opposition which had alrc idv been organized 
at the club, of how everybody wis shouting about the new ideas, and 
how ill It suited them, etc , etc He talked for a quarter of an hour, and 
so amusingly that I could not tear myself awi\ Though I could not 
stand him, I must admit th it he h id the gift of m iking people listen to 
lum, especially when he was very angry about somctliin ▼ This man 
was, in my opimon, a born sp\ He knew at anv given moment the 
latest news and all the unsavoury secrets of our town, and one could 
not help but be amizcd how he took to heirt things which sometimes 
did not concern him at all It always sc c mod to me that the main 
feature of lus character was envy When I told Mr Verkhovensky the 
same evening of my meeting with Liputin that morning and of our 
conversation, the latter, to my surprise, g w very excited and put the 
preposterous question to me ‘Does Liputin know or not^* I tried to 
prove to him that it was qiute impossible for him to have found out 
so soon and that, besides, there was no one he could have found out 
from, but Mr Vcrkliovensky would not agree widi me. 

‘Believe it or not,’ he finally concluded unexpectedly, ‘but I’m 
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convinced that he not only knows every detail of our position already, 
but that he knows something else besides which neither you nor I 
know anything about, and perhaps will never know, or will only 
know when it’s too late, when there won’t be any turning back ! * 

I said nothing, but these words suggested a great deal. We did not 
mention Liputin’s name for the next five days after that; I could not 
help feeling that Mr Verkliovcnsky was very sorry to have revealed 
his suspicions to me and let die cat out of die bag. 

2 

One morning - that is, about seven or eight days after Mr Verkho- 
vensky had consented to become betrothed - about eleven o’clock, 
when I was hurrying as usual to my sorely tried friend, an adventure 
befell me on the way. 

I met Karmazinov, ‘the great writer*, as Liputin called him. I read 
Karmazinov as a clnld. His novels and stories were well known to the 
older and even to die younger generation. I revelled in them; they 
were the delight of my boyhood and youth. Later I grew a little in- 
different to his works; I did not care as much for his problem novels, 
which he wrote more recently, as for his first, his very first works, 
which were so full of spontaneous poetry; and his latest works 1 did 
not like at all. 

Generally speaking, if I may be permitted to express my opinion, 
too, on so delicate a subject, all these second-rate gentlemen, who in 
their lifetime are usually hailed as geniuses, not only vanish almost 
without a trace and are erased from the memory of men as soon as 
they die, but are often quite forgotten and neglected after an incred- 
ibly short period even during their lifetime, as soon as a new genera- 
tion grows up and takes the place of the one in which they were active. 
This seems to happen in our country somehow instantaneously - just 
like a change of scenery in a theatre. Oh, it is not at all the same as with 
jrhc Pushkins, Gogols, Moh^res, and Voltaires, or with all those dis- 
jii^nguished men who had something new and original to say! It is, of 
cou’i^^c, also true that these second-rate gentlemen usually write them- 
selvd « out in the most pathetic way on reaching a venerable age, with- 
out cv^'cn being aware of it themselves. Quite often, too, a writer who 
has long time been beheved to possess a great store of extra- 
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ordinarily profound ideas, and who is expected to exercise an extra- 
ordinary and serious influence on die progress of society, in the end 
betrays such shallowness and insipidity of his fundamental idea that no 
one IS sorry when he succeeds in writing himself out so soon. But the 
old men don’t notice it, and are angry. Their vanity sometimes 
assumes, especially towards the end of their careers, quite amazing 
proportions. Goodness only knows who they think they arc - gods at 
least. People said about Karmazinov that his connexions with high 
society and persons of great consequence were almost dearer to him 
than his own sold. It was said about him that he would extend a cor- 
dial welcome to you, flatter and charm you by his simplicity and good 
humour, especially if for some reason he thought that you might be 
useful to him and, of course, if you came to him with a good intro- 
duction. But that should some prince, countess, or anyone he was 
afraid of happen to come m while you were there, he would consider 
It his most sacred duty to ignore you in a most insulting way, just as 
if you were some worthless rag or a fly, befoie you had time to take 
your leave, and that he seriously regarded this as good form In spite 
of his perfect sclf-possession and excellent knowledge of good man- 
ners, his vanity, they say, reaches so hysterical a pitch that he cannot 
conceal his peevishness as an author even in those society circles where 
people are little interested in literature If, on the other hand, someone 
accidentally takes him by surprise by his indifference, he becomes 
morbidly offended and tries to revenge himself. 

About a year before, I read an article of his in a periodical written 
with a most dreadful affectation of the crudest kind of poetry as well 
as psychology. lie described the wreck of a steamer somewhere near 
the English coast, which he had witnessed himself, and how he had 
watched the drownmg people being saved and the dead bodies 
brought ashore. The whole of this rather long and verbose article was 
written solely with the object of showing what a fine fellow he was. 
Between the lines one could actually read. ‘Look at me, see how 
bravely I behaved at those moments. W’ \x is the sea, the storm, the 
cliffs, the wreckage of the steamer to you^ I hive described it all suffi- 
ciently with my mighty pen. Why look at that drowned woman with 
the dead child in her dead arms? You’d bettei look at me See how I 
was unable to bear the sight, and turned away from it. Look, here I 
stood with my back to it; here I was horrified, and could not bring 
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myself to look back; I closed my eyes - don’t you think it is very in- 
teresting?* When I told Mr Verkhovensky my opimon of Karma- 
zinov’s article, he agreed with me. 

When recently the news of the arrival of Mr Karmazmov reached 
us, I was naturally very anxious to see him and, if possible, to make his 
acquamtance I knew tliat I could have done it through Mr Verkho- 
vensky, for they had once been friends And now I suddenly met him 
at a street crossing I recognized him at once, he had been pointed out 
to me three days before when he drove past in a carnage with the 
Governor’s wile 

He was a short, prim old man, though not over fifty-five, with a 
rather rubicund little face, with thick grey locks of hair straying from 
under his roimd, cylindrical hat and curling round his clean little pink 
ears His clean litdc face was not very handsome, with its thin, long, 
cunningly pursed lips, with its rather fleshy nose, and with its sharp, 
shrewd little eyes He wis dressed somewhat shabbily, in a sort of 
cloak which would be worn m Switzerland or m Northern Italy at 
that time of the year But, at all events, all the minor articles of his 
clothing - the cuft-lmks, collar, buttons, a tortoise-shell lorgnette on a 
thm, black ribbon, and his signet ring - were the same as are worn by 
people of irreproachable taste I am certain that in summer he always 
wore coloured prunella shoes, fastening at the side with mother-of- 
pearl buttons When we ran into each other, he had just stopped at the 
street crossing and was looking round carefully Noticing that I was 
observmg him with interest, he asked me in a sugary, tlioiigh rather 
shrill, voice- 

‘Would you be so kind as to tell me how I am to get to Bykov 
Street^’ 

‘Bykov Street?’ I exclaimed in great excitement ‘Why, it’s not 
far from here Straight along diis street and the second tunimg to the 
left’ 

‘Thank you very much ’ 

Oh, damn that minute* I bchevc I was shy and looked obsequious 
He noDced it all in a flash and, of course, understood everything, I 
mean, he realized diat I knew who he was, that I had read his books 
and worshipped him ever sm?c I was a child, and that I was shy and 
regarded him obsequiously. He smiled, nodded again, and went 
straight along the stiect as I had directed him. I don’t know why I 
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turned back and followed him; I don’t know why I ran for ten yards 
beside him. He suddenly stopped again. 

‘And couldn’t you please tell me where the nearest cab rank is?' he 
cried again, addressing me. 

A nasty shout; a nasty voice* 

‘A cab rank? The nearest cab rank is - er - by the cathedral - there 
are always cabs standing there,’ and I nearly turned and ran for a cab. 

I imagine that that was exactly what he expected me to do Of 
course, 1 came to my senses immediately and stopped dead, but he 
noticed my movement and watched me with the same nasty smile. 
Then something happened which I shall never forget. He suddenly 
dropped a small bag which he was carrying in his left hand As a mat- 
ter of fact. It was not a bag at all, but a small case, or rather a sort of 
aitachc-case, or perhaps a reticule - something like an old-fashioned 
lady’s reticule. However, I don’t know what it was; all I know is diat 
1 rushed to pick it up. 

I am absolutely certain that I did not pick it up, but my first impulse 
to pick It up could not be demed I certainly could not conceal it, and 
I blushed like a fool The cunmng fellow at once got all that could be 
got out of the situation. 

‘Don’t trouble, sir; I’ll pick it up m/sclf,’ he said charmingly, 
though not before he had realized that I would not pick up his reti- 
cule; he picked it up as if forestalling me, and, nodding again, went 
on his way, leaving me looking like a fool. It was just as if I had picked 
It up myself 

For five minutes I considered mvsclf utterly disgraced for ever, but 
as I reached Mr Verkhovensky’s house, I suddenly burst out laughing. 
The met ting struck me as so amusing that I immediaicly made up my 
mind to entertain Mr Verkhovensky with an account of it, and even 
to act the whole scene to Inm. 


3 

This time I found him, to my surprise, extraordinarily changed It is 
true that as soon as I /entered the room he rushed to meet me with a 
sort of extraordinary avidity, but he looked so lost that I doubt if he 
knew what I was talking about. But no sooner did I mention Korma- 
zinov’s name than he suddenly flew into a terrible temper. 
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'Don't speak of him! Don't mention his name!’ he cried, almost in 
a frenzy. ‘Here, look at this* Read! Read!* 

He opened a drawer and threw on the table three small pieces of 
paper, written hurriedly in pencil, all from Mrs Stavrogin The first 
note was written two days before, the second the day before, and the 
third that day, only an hour before, their contents were of no import- 
ance whatever, they were all about Karmazmov, and showed how 
greatly her vanity and ambition might suffer if Karmazmov should 
forget to call on her Here is the first one, written the day before yes- 
terday (tlicrc had probably been one written three days before and 
another four days before) 

If he at last honours you with his visit to-diy, please not a word about 
me Not the faintest hint Don't talk to him about me and don’t renund 
him of me. 

V.S. 

Yesterday’s note. 

If he decides at last to pay you a visit this morning, I think the most 
dignified thing to do would be not to receive lum at all That’s whit I 
tliink about it, I don’t know wliit you think 

V.S. 

To-day's note, the last one: 

I am cestain that your place is filthy and full of tobacco smoke I’m 
sending Maria and Foma, they’ll tidy everything up in half an hour 
Don’t interfere with them, but stay m the kitchen while they are tidying 
your rooms I’m sending you a Bokhara rug and two Chinese vases, 
I’ve long been intending to make you a present ot them, and also my 
Teniers (for a time) You can put the vases on the window-sill, and hang 
the Teniers on the right under the portrait of Goethe, it’s more con- 
spicuous there, and it’s always light in the monnng If he does turn up 
at list, receive him with the utmost courtesy, but whether you talk of 
trifles or of some erudite subject, behave as though you had only parted 
from him yesterday Not a word about me Perhaps I may drop in to 
see you in the evemng. 

V S. 

PS If he doesn’t come to-day, he won’t come at aU. 

I read the notes, and was surprised that he should be so agitated over 
such a trivial matter. Glancmg mqmnngly at lum, I suddenly noticed 
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that wliilc I was reading he had changed die white cravat he always 
wore for a red one His hat and walking-stick lay on the table. He was 
pale and his hands were trembling. 

‘I don't care a damn about her excitement! ’ he cried, beside himself 
with rage, in reply to my qiiestiomng glance 'Jc men Jichef She has 
die cheek to be excited about Karmazinov, while not answering my 
letters! Here, here is one of my unopened letters she returned to me 
yesterday, here on the table, under that book, under L* Homme qui rit. 
What do I care if she is worried to death about her dirling Nicholas? 
Je m'en Jichc et je proclame ma hhertS Aii diablc Ic Karmazmol]^ An diahle 
la Lembkc ' I’ve hidden the vases m the hall and the Teniers in the chest 
of drawers, and I have demanded that she should receive me at once 
You hear I’ve demanded it* I’ve sent her a note in pencil on a similar 
piece of paper, unsealed, by Nastasya, and I’m waiting I want Dasha 
to tell me with her own lips and before the face of Heaven or, at any 
rate, before you Votis me secotidi nz, n\ \t~cc comme amt et temom 
I don't want to blush, to tell lies, I don’t want secrets, I won’t have 
any secrets in this business * Let them confess cverv thing to me frankly, 
openly, honourably, and then - then I shall perhaps surprise every- 
body by my magnanimitv* Am I a scoundrel or not, my dear sir?’ he 
concluded suddenly, looking menacingly at me, as though it was I 
who considered him a scoundrel 

I begged him to have a drink of water, I had never seen him so ex- 
cited before. While talking, he kept running from one comer of the 
room to the other, but he suddenly stopped dead before me in an 
extraordinary attitude 

‘Do you really think, sir,* he began again, with passionate disdain, 
looking me up and down - ‘do you rcallv suppose th it I, Stepan Verk- 
hovensky, will not find enough maral strength in myself to pick up 
my bag, my pauper’s bundle, and, hfting it on to my feeble shoulders, 
leave this house and disappear for good v/hen honour and the great 
principle of independence demand it? It ill not be the first time that 
Stepan Verkhovensky has had to ward off despotism by an act of 
self-denial, even if it is die despotism of a crazy woman - diat is to 
say, the most cruel and humiliating despotism which can exist in the 
world, in spite of the fact that you, sir, have presumed to smile at my 
words. Oh, you don't believe that I can find enough moral strength in 
myself to end my life as a tutor m the house of some merchant or to 
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die of hunger in a ditch! Answer me, answer me at once: do you or 
don't you believe it?' 

But I purposely said nothing. I even pretended that I could not 
bring myself to offend him by a negative reply, but that I could not 
possibly say that I believed liim. In all diis exasperation of his there 
was something that really did offend me, and not personally, oh no 1 
But - I shall explain myself later. 

He actually turned pale. 

'Perhaps I bore you, Mr G — v' (tliat’s my name), ‘and you'd pre- 
fer not to come to see me at all,' he said in the same tone of pale com- 
posure which usually precedes some uncontrollable outburst of anger. 

I jumped up in alarm; at that very moment Nastasya walked into 
the room and silently handed him a small piece of paper, on which 
something was scribbled m pencil. He glanced at it and threw it to 
me. On the paper only three words were written in Mrs Stavrogin’s 
hand: ‘Stay at home.' 

Mr Verkhovensky grabbed his hat and walking-stick in silence and 
quickly went out of die room; I went after him mechanically. Sud- 
denly voices ahd the sound of rapid footsteps wore heard in the pas- 
sage. He stopped dead, as though thunderstruck. 

‘It's Liputin, and I’m done for,* he whispered, seizing me by the 
arm. 

At dial moment Liputin walked into the room. 
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Why he should be done for because of Liputin I did not know, and I 
did not really attach any significance to his words; I put everything 
down to his nerves. But all the same liis terror was quite extraordinary, 
and I decided to watch him closely. 

Liputin’s expression as he walked into the room showed that this 
time he had a special right to come in, in spite of all the prohibitions. 
He brought widi him an unknown man - a new arrival, by die look 
of him. In answer to Mr Verkhovensky 's senseless stare, he immedi- 
ately cried aloud: 

‘I'm bringing you a visitor, and a special one, too! I take the liberty 
of intruding on your solitude, sir. Mr Kirilov, a most remarkable 
structural engineer. And what is so important, sir, he knows your son. 
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Peter Vcrkliovensky. He’s a great friend of his. He has a message from 
him, too. He’s only just arnved.’ 

’The message is your own mvention,’ die visitor remarked sharply. 
‘There was no message at all, but it’s quite true that I know VerlAo- 
vensky. I left him in the province of Kharkov ten days ago.’ 

Mr Vcrkliovensky shook hands with him mechanically and mo- 
tioned luni to sit down; he looked at me, he looked at Liputin, and 
suddenly, as though recollecting himself, he quickly sat down himself 
but still keeping his hat and walking-stick m his hand without 
noticing It. 

‘Good Lord, you were just going out! And I was told that you 
were indisposed from too much woikl* 

‘Yes, I’m afraid I'm not feeling well I was just going out for a walk, 
I -’ Mr Vcrkliovensky stopped short, put down his hat and walking- 
stick on the sofa and - reddened 

Meantime I was hurriedly examining the visitor He was a young 
man - about twenty-seven - decently dressed, a well-proportioned, 
spare, dark-haired man, pale and with a somewhat muddy com- 
plexion and black, lustreless eyes He looked a little pensive and absent- 
minded, he spoke abruptly and not altogether grammaacally, trans- 
posing the words rather queerly and gettmg muddled if he had to use 
a sentence that was too long. Lipiitin noticed Mr Vcrkliovensky ’s 
great alarm, and was obviously gratified. He sat down in a wicker 
chair, which he dragged almost into the middle of the room, so as to 
be at the same distance from both the host and his visitor, who had 
mstalled themselves on sofas at opposite sides of the room. His sharp 
eyes darted about curiously, all over the room. 

‘I haven’t - ci - seen Peter for a long, long time,’ Mr Vcrkliovensky 
brought himself to murmar to lus visitor. ‘You met him abroad?’ 

‘Here and abroad.’ 

‘Mr Kirilov,’ Liputin put in quickly, ‘has only just arrived from 
abroad himself, after an absence of four v ears. He went there to per- 
fect himself in his profession, and arrived here m the hope of obtammg 
a job on the construction of our railway bridge. He’s at present wait- 
ing for a reply. He knows the Drozdovs and Lisa dirough Peter.’ 

• The engineer sat rather stiffly and hstened with awkward im- 
patience. I couldn’t help fechng that he was angry about somedimg. 

‘He knows Mr Stavrogm, too.* 
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‘You know Mr Stavrogin, too?’ Mr Vcrkhovcnsky inquired. 

‘Yes, sir; I know him too.’ 

‘I - I haven’t seen Peter for a very long time and - and so I have 
hardly the right to - cr - call myself his father - cest 1e mot. I - er - 
how was he when you left liim?* 

‘Well, I just left him - he’s coming himself.’ Mr Kirilov again 
hastened to extricate himself from the necessity of going into details. 
He certainly was angry. 

‘He’s coming! At last I - You sec, I haven’t seen Peter for such a 
long time! ’ Mr Verkhovensky got entangled in his sentence. ‘I’m now 
waiting for my poor boy, before whom - oh, before whom I’m so 
guilty! That is, what I really meant to say was that when I left him in 
Petersburg, I - I mean, I didn’t think - er - there was much in him - 
quelque chose de ce genre. A very nervous boy, you know, very emo- 
tional and - cr - timid. When he went to bed he said his prayers, 
feowed down to the ground and made die sign of the cross on his pil- 
low for fear of dying in the night - je m*en souuiens. Etijin, no artistic 
feeling of any kind, I mean no feeling for higher things, for something 
fundamental, no germ of any future great idea - e'etait comme tm petit 
idiot. But I’m afraid I’ve become a little muddled. I’m sorry, I - er - 
you’ve found me -* 

‘Are you serious about his crossing his pillow?’ the engineer sud- 
denly inquired, widi a kind of special curiosity. 

‘Yes, he did.’ 

‘All right; just wanted to know - go on.’ 

Mr Verkhovensky looked questioningly at Lipurin. 

‘I’m very glad you came to sec me, but I’m afraid I’m not in a posi- 
tion at present to - cr - where, incidentally, arc you staying?’ 

‘Bogoyavlenskaya Street, at FiUppov’s house.’ 

‘Oh,’ I observed involuntarily, ‘that’s where Shatov lives.’ 

‘Yes, in the very same house,’ Liputin cried. ‘Shatov lives in the 
attic upstairs, and Mr Kirilov has taken a room downstairs in Captain 
Lebyatkin’s flat. He knows Shatov, and he knows Shatov’s wife, too. 
He was a close friend of hers abroad.’ 

'Comment! Do you really know something about diat unhappy 
marriage de ce pauvre ami and that woman?’ cried Mr Verkhovensky, 
suddenly carried away by emotion. ‘You’re the first man I’ve met 
who has known her personally; and if only -’ 
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‘What nonsense!’ die engineer cut lum short, flushing all over. 
‘How you exaggerate everything, Liputin! I haven’t seen Shatov’s 
wife at all - perhaps once only from a distance, and not at all near to. 
I know Shatov. Why do you invent all sorts of things?' 

He turned sharply on the sofa, snatched up his hat, put it back 
again, and, settling down once more as before, glared challcngingly 
with lus flashing black eyes at Mr Verkhovensky. I could not fbr the 
life of me understand such strange irritability. 

‘Excuse me,’ Mr Verkhovensky observed importantly, ‘I realize 
that It can be a most delicate matter -’ 

‘No question of any delicate matter here at all, and it’s really shame- 
ful, but I didn’t shout “Nonsense” at you, sir, but at Liputin, because 
he always exaggerates I’m sorry if you thought I was referring to you. 
1 know Shatov, but I don’t know his wife at all - not at dll ! ’ 

‘I qiute understand. I understand And if I insisted, it’s only because 
I’m very fond of our p<^or friend, notrt tra^nhJe ami^ and have always 
taken an interest in him . I can’t help thinking thit he changed lus 
former, perhaps too youthful, but quite sound ideas a little too 
abruptly. And he is now clamouring so much about notre saintc 
Rti^sie that I have for some considerable time been inclined to ascribe 
this sudden organic change - I can’t call it anything else - to some 
violent shock in his family life, to wit, to his unhappy marriage. I, 
who know my poor Russia like the palm of my hand and who have 
given my whole life to the Russian people, and what’s more -’ 

‘I don’t know the Russian people cither and - I’ve no tune to study 
them,’ the engineer once more snapped out and again turned sharply 
on the sofa 

Mr Verkhovensky stopped short m the middle ol his speech. 

‘He is - he is studying them,’ Lipiitm broke in ‘1 Ic has already be- 
gun his study, and is writing a most interesting article on the causes of 
the increasing number of suicides in Rus>ia and, generally, on the 
causes which lead to the increase or dccre >e of suicides ui society He 
has reached amazing conclusions ’ 

The engineer became terribly excited 

‘You’ve no right at all,’ he muttered angrily ‘It isn’t an aiticlc at 
all - I never - such silly things - I asked you confidentially, just by 
chance. It’s not an article at all, I’m not pubhshing and you have no 
right to 
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Liputin was obviously enjoying himself. 

‘ Sorry; perhaps Tve made a mistake m calling your literary work an 
article. Mr Kinlov is only collecting observations, and not dealing 
with the essence of the problem or, as it were, its moral aspect. In- 
deed, he rejects morahty as such and is in favour of the latest principle 
of general destruction for the sake of the ultimate good. He already 
demands more than a hundred million heads for the establishment of 
common sense in Europe - many more than they demanded at the last 
Peace Congress In this sense Mr Kirilov goes further than anybody else * 

The engineer hstened with a faint, contemptuous smile. For half a 
minute they were all silent 

‘All this IS stupid, Lipiitin,’ Mr Kirilov said at last with some dignity. 
‘If I by chance pointed out something to you and you got hold of 
It, I can’t help it. But you’ve no nght, because I never talk to anyone. 
I scorn to talk. If I’ve convictions, then it’s clear to me; but you - 
you’ve acted stupidly. I don’t discuss things if cvciy thing’s done with. 
1 hate discussions I never want to discuss -’ 

‘Well, perhaps you’re quite right,’ Mr Verkhovensky could not 
resist interposing. 

" I’m sorry, but I’m not angry with anyone here,’ the visitor went on 
warmly, talking very fast ‘For four years I’ve seen few people ... 
For four years I spoke vciy little, and have done my best not to meet 
anyone, for reasons of my owm, which is nobody’s concern - for four 
years. Liputm discovered it and laughs I understand and don’t mind. 
1 don’t take offence - just annoyed at his liberty. And if I don’t ex- 
pound my ideas to you,’ he concluded unexpectedly, glancing round 
at us all with a resolute look, ‘it’s not because I’m afraid that you will 
inform the Government against me. That’s not it. Please, don’t imag- 
me any nonsense of that kind. . . .’ 

No one made any reply to these words. We merely exchanged 
glances Even Liputin forgot to snigger. 

‘I’m awfully sorry, gentlemen.’ Mr Verkhovensky got up from the 
sofa determinedly - ‘but I’m not feeling too well and I’m rather upset. 
You’ll have to excuse me.’ 

‘ Oh, you want us to go,’ Mr Kirilov started, snatching up liis cap. 
‘Glad you said so; I’m so forgetful, you know.’ 

He rose and went up good-humouredly to Mr Verkhovensky with 
an outstretched hand. 
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‘ 1*111 sorry you’re not well, and I came.’ 

‘I wish you every success among us,’ replied Mr Verkhovensky, 
shaking Ins hand benevolently and without hurry ‘I quite understand 
tliat if, as you say, you have spent so many years abroad and avoid 
people for reasons of your own and forgot Russia, you must look 
with surprise upon us who arc born and bred Russians, as indeed we 
must look on you hkewisc Mats cela pas^tra One thing, though, does 
puzzle me you want to build our bridge, and yet vou say you’re m 
favour of the principle of general destruction They won’t let you 
build our bridge • * 

‘What^ What did you siy^ Oh, hing it all*’ cried the astonished 
Kirilov, and suddenly burst into a merry and good-humoured laugh 
For a moment Ins face assumed a most child-like expression which I 
thought suited him very much Liputin rubbed his hands with delight 
at Mr Verkhovenskv’s happy remark But I couldn’t help wondering 
all the time why Mr Verkhovensky wis so frightened of Liputin and 
why he had cried, ‘Tm done for,’ when he heard luin coming. 
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We were all standing in the doorway It was the moment when hosts 
and visitors exchange their last hurried and most courteous words, and 
then part in the best of huniour 

‘Mr Kirilov is so upset to-day,* Liputin suddenly put in as he was 
going out of the room, as it were cisudly, ‘because he’s had a row 
with Captain Lcbyatkin over Ins sister Captain Lcbyatkm thrashes 
that fair, crack-briined sister of his with a whip - a real Cossack whip 
- every morning and evening Mr Kirilov h is taken the little cottage 
m the yard so as not to have anything to do with it Well, good- 
bye.’ 

‘His sister^ A sick one^ With a whip^* Mr Verkhovensky cried as 
though somebody had suddenly Int him with a whip ‘What sister? 
What Lcbyatkin?’ 

His former terror came back all at once 

‘Lcbyatkin? He’s a retired captain He used to call himself a first 
lieutenant before.’ 

‘What do I care about his rank? What sister^ Good Lord! You say 
Lcbyatkin? But tlierc used to be a Lcbyatkin here 
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‘It*s the same fellow - our Lebyatkm - you remember at Virgin- 
sky’s?’ 

'But that one was caught with forged notes, wasn’t hc^* 

‘Well, he’s come back now Been here for almost three weeks, and 
under die most smgular ciiciimstanccs ’ 

‘But he’s a scoundrel'* 

‘Is diere any reason why we shouldn’t have a scoundrel among us^’ 
Liputin grinned suddenly, feehng Mr Vcrkliovciisky all over with his 
furtive eyes 

‘Good Lord' I didn’t mean tint it all - though, as a nutter of fact, 
I quite agree with you about the scoundrel, with you particularly But 
go on, go on, tell me more What did you mean by diat^ I’m quite 
certain you meant soniethmg by that'* ^ 

‘ Oh, it’s all a lot of nonsense, sir I mein, it seems the Captim didn’t 
go away from us because of any forged notes, but merely because he 
wanted to find his sister, who had apparently been hiding from him 
somewhere Well, now he has brought her, that’s all there is to it 
Why do you look frightened, sir^ Anywiv, I’m incicly repeating 
what he told me when he wis drunk When he’s sober he doesn’t s ly 
a word about it He’s a highly irritable fellow, and, if you know what 
I mean, a military aesthete, but in very bad taste And Ins sister is 
lame as well as mad She seems to have been seduced by someone, and 
Mr Lebyatkm, it appears, has for many years been receiving a yearly 
allowance from her seducer as a sort of compensation for lus wounded 
honour That’s what can be gathered from his talk, at any rate; 
though if you ask me. It’s only drunken talk He’s just boasting And, 
besides, that sort of dung is usually settled much more cheaply Still, 
there can be no doubt diat he has large sums of money in his posses- 
sion, about a fortnight ago he was walking about barefoot, but now 
I’ve seen hundreds of roubles in his hands His sister has some sort of 
fit every day She screams, and he “keeps her in order’’ with his whip 
A woman, he says, must be inspired with respect What I can’t under- 
stand is how Shatov can live m the same house with him Mr Kirilov 
has only been able to stay diree days there He knows him from Peters- 
burg, and now he’s taken die cottage so as not to be chsturbed.’ 

‘Is that true^’ Mr Verkliovensky addressed the engmccr. » 
*You talk, Liputm,’ Kinlov muttered angrily. 

‘Mysteries, secrets,’ Mr Verkhovensky exclaimed, unable to restrain 
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himself. ‘Where have we suddenly got so many mysteries and secrets 
from?' 

The engineer frowned, blushed, shrugged his shoulders, and walked 
out of the room. 

‘Mr Kirilov even snatched the whip away from him,’ added Lipu- 
tin. ‘He broke it, threw it out of tlie window, and they had a violent 
quarrel * 

‘Why do you blab, Liputin^’ Kirilov quickly tuned round again. 
‘It’s silly. Why do you do it?' 

‘But why out of modesty conceal the most genciOus impulses of 
one’s heart ^ Your heart, I mean, not mine ’ 

‘How silly and quite unnecessary. ... Lebyatkin’s stupid and quite 
worthless - useless for the cause and utterly pernicious Why do you 
babble all sorts of things^ I’m going ’ 

‘Oh, what a pity^’ cried Liputin, witli a bright smile. ‘I’d have 
liked to amuse you, Mr Verkhovtnsky, with another little anecdote. 
As a matter of fact, I came here with the intention of telling you it, 
though I expect you must have heard about it ) ourself Anothei time, 
then Mr Kirilov is in such a hurry Good-b) e, sir The anecdote con- 
cerns Mrs Stavrogin She greitly diverted me the other day Sent for 
me specially It’s too fimny for words Good-bye, sir ’ 

But here Mr Verkhovensky simply pounced upon bini he seized 
him by the shoulders, dragged him back into the room, and made him 
sit down on a chan Liputin looked seared 

‘ Wliy, yes,’ he began, watching Mr Verkhovensky wanly from lus 
chair, ‘she sent for me suddenly and asked me to tell her “confidenti- 
ally” what I honestly thought about Mr Stavrogin was he mad or 
not^ Don’t you think it’s amazing^’ 

‘You’re crazy*’ Mr Verkhovensky murmured, and al^ of a sudden 
completely lost control of himself ‘Liputiii, >ou know very well that 
you only came here to tell me a vile story of this sort and - something 
worse!’ 

In a flash I remembered his suggestion that Liputin knew not only 
more than we did about oui aflaii, but also something we should 
never know. 

. ‘Really, Mr Verkliovensky,' Lipuun murmured as tliough he were 
frightened, ‘really -' 

‘Shut up and begin! I’d like to ask you very much, Mr Kirilov, to 
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come back, too, and be present Please do. Sit down And you, Lipu- 
tin, tell us all about it frankly, simply, and without humming and 
hawing!’ 

‘Had I known, sir, tliat you’d be so shocked I wouldn’t have begun 
at all And I thought that you knew all about it from Mrs Stavrogm 
herself!* 

‘You didn’t tlunk anything of the kind* Begin, begin, I tell 
you.’ 

‘Oh, very well, but do me the favour of sitting down I don’t feel 
like sitting down and having you standing over me w hen you’re so 
excited Shan’t be able to tell it to you coherently ’ 

Mr Verkhovensky restrained himself and sank impressively into an 
arm-chair The engineer stared gloomily at the floor Liputin gazed at 
them with tremendous enjoyment 

‘Well, how shall I begin? You’ve put me off 
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‘The day before yesterday she suddenly sent one of her servants to ask 
m« to call on her at twelve o’clock the next morning Can you imag- 
ine that? I didn’t go to my office, and punctually at twelve o’clock yes- 
terday I was ringing the bell I wis shown into a drawing-room, and 
a minute later she came in, asked me to take a scat, and sat down her- 
self opposite 'I sat there unable to believe my senses you know your- 
self, sir, how she has always treated me* She went straiglit to the heart 
of the matter without beating about the bush, as is her custom “You 
remember’*, she said, “that four years ago, when Mr Stavrogm was 
ill, he was responsible for some strange actions which puzzled the 
whole town till everytliing was explained. One of these actions con- 
cerned you personally. When Mr Stavrogm recovered, he went, at 
my request, to call on you I know that he talked to you before, too 
Tell me openly and frankly how did you’’ - here she became a little 
confused - “find Mr Stavrogm then^ What was your opinion of him 
m general? What sort of opinion did you form of lum, and - what do 
you think of him now^” 

‘At this point she was completely confused, so that for a whole 
mmute she sat waiting, and then she suddenly flushed. I got scaled. 
She began agam m a tone of voice that was not exactly moving - that 
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wouldn’t have been at all what you would expect from her - but very 
impressive. 

“‘I want you”, she said, “to listen to me very carefully. I sent 
for you now because I regard you as a perspicacious and clever person 
who IS capable of forming an unbiased opmion” (What compli- 
ments!) “You will, of course,” she said, “also realize that it’s a mother 
who’s talking to you Mr Stavrogin has suffered many misfortunes 
in his life and passed through many vicissitudes. All that,” she said, 
“ might have affected the state of his mind I don’t mean madness, 
of course,” she said; “that’s unthinkable!” She said that proudly and 
firmly. “But there might be something strange, somethmg peculiar, 
a certain trend of thought, a tendency to take certain unconventional 
views.” (Those were her exact words, sir, and I couldn’t help bemg 
astonished at the preciseness with which Mrs Stavrogin is able to 
express herself A lady of great intellect’) “At least,” she said, “I 
myself have noticed a certain restlessness in him and a tendency to 
peculiar moods. But I’m his mother and you’re a stranger, and 
therefore capable, with your mtclligcnce, of forming an mdepen- 
dent opinion. I implore you, finally” (she actually used that expres- 
sion: “I implore you”) “to tell me tlie whole truth, without any pre- 
varication And if you will give me your word never to forget that I 
have spoken to you in confidence, you can expect me always to be 
ready and willing to show you mv gratitude in future at every oppor- 
tunity.” Well, sir, what do you think of it’’ 

‘You - you’ve so shocked me,’ Mr Verkhovensky murmuied 
feebly, ‘ diat I don’t believe ) ou.’ 

‘No, no, please observe,’ Liputin cried, as though he had not heard 
Mr Verkhovensky, ‘please observe how upset and worried a woman 
of her high social standing must have been to put such a question to 
a man like me, and even condescend to ask mo to keep it a secret. 
What can it mean ? She hasn’t received some unexpected piece of news 
from Mr Stavrogin, has she’’ 

‘I don’t know - I don’t think there has been any news - I haven’t 
seen her for some days, but - but let me tell you, sir,’ Mr Verkhoven- 
sky murmured, evidently harcily able to think clearly - ‘but let me tell 
you, Liputin, that if she told you all that in confidence and you’re now 
discussing It m the presence of all of us — 

‘Absolutely in confidence! May tlic Lord strike me dead if I - But 
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as for talking about it here - well, what about it^ We’re not strangers, 
arc we^ Take Mr Kirilov - he isn’t exactly a stranger citlier, is 
he?’ 

‘I’m afraid I can’t agree widi you No doubt we shall keep die 
secret - the three of us here, I mean - but I’m afraid you, Liputin, 
won’t, and I don’t trust you in anything ’ 

‘What do you mean, sir? Why, I’m more mtcrcsted than anybody 
else, for wasn’t I promised eternal gratitude? As a matter of fact, I 
wanted to draw ) our attenuon in this connexion to a very strange in- 
cident, psychological rather than simply strange Last night, under the 
influence of my conversation with Mrs Stavrogin (you can imagine 
yourself what an impression it made on me), I put a rather discreet 
question to Mr Kirilov “You knew Mr Stavrogin, both in Petersburg 
and abroad,’’ I said “What is your opimon of the state of Ins nynd 
and his abilities?’’ He replied m his usual 1 iconic manner that he was a 
man of fine intellect and sound judgement “And have you ever 
noticed m die course of years,’’ I further asked, “any, as it were, aber- 
ration of ideas or any peculiar turn of thought or any - how shill I put 
It? - signs of madness?’’ In short, I repeated Mrs Stavrogui’s own 
question Well, what do you think? Mr Kirilov suddenly grew 
thoughtful and frowned, just as he is dome: now “Yes,” he said, “I 
have sometimes thought there wis something strange ’’ And, mind 
you, if Mr Kirilov could have thought there was something strange, 
something must really be the matter with him, mustn’t it?’ 

‘Is it true?’ Mr Verkhovensk) asked, turning to Kirilov 
‘I’d rather not talk about it,* Kirilo''’ replied, suddenly laising his 
head and looking at him with flaslung eyes ‘I’d like to contest your 
right, Lipuun You have no right m diis case to mention me I did not 
give you die whole of my opmion at all I may have known lum in 
Petersburg, but that was ages ago, and though I’ve met him recently, 
I know Mr Stavrogin very htdc Please leave me out, and - and all 
this looks like gossip ’ 

Liputin threw up his hands with an air of wronged mnoccnce 
‘So I’m a gossip, am I? Arc you sure I’m not a sp> as well? It’s all 
nght for you to criueize, Kirilov, if you insist on being left out of it 
all You wouldn’t believe it, Mr Verkhovensky - I mean. Captain 
Lebyatkin, sir, docs seem to be a stupid fellow - that is, he is as stupid 
as - well. I’m ashamed to say how stupid he is - there’s a Russian com- 
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panson signifying the degree of it; but he, too, considers himself 
injured by Mr Stavrogin, though he has a high opinion of his clever- 
ness “I’m amazed at that man,” he says “He is a wise serpent” 
(his own words, sir) Well, I asked him (still under the influence of 
yesterday’s interview and after my talk with Mr Kirilov), “Cap- 
tain,” I said, “what do you think is your wise serpent mad or not^” 
Well, believe me, it was just as if I had whipped him from behind, 
without his permission He simply leapt to his feet “Yes,” he said, 
“ yes, but that can’t influence -” but wliat it could not influence he 
did not say, and he fell to thinking so sadly, so deeply, that he seemed 
to have grown sober all of a sudden We were sitting in Filippov’s 
public-house at the time Half in hour liter he suddenly banged the 
table with his fist “Aye,” he said, “perhaps he is mad , but that cannot 
influence and again he did not say what it could not mfluence Of 
course, I’m only giving you the gist of our conversation, but the idea 
IS clear enough ask whom you like, they arc all struck by one thought, 
though It never occurred to them before “Aye,” they all say, “he’s 
mad, he is very clever, but miybe he’s mid too ”’ 

Mr Verkhovenskv sat, looking pensive and thinking hard 
‘And how docs Lebyatkin know^’ 

‘You’d better ask Mr Kirilov, who has jusi called me a spy I’m a 
spy and I don’t know, but Mr Kirilov knows every thing there is to 
know about it, but he keeps mum ’ 

‘I don’t know anything, or very little,’ the engineer replied with 
the same cxisperation ‘You mide Lebyatkin drunk to find out You 
brought me here to find out and mike me talk You must be a spy, 
then^’ 

‘I haven’t made him drunk yet* He isn’t worth the money, with all 
Ins secrets That’s wh it they are worth to me , I don’t know what they 
are to you It is he who flings money about Twelve d i\ s ago he came 
to ask me to lend him fifteen copecks, now it’s he who treats me to 
champagne, and not I him But you’ve < \cn me an idea, and I d ire- 
say, when I think it necessary. I’ll make him drunk just to find out 
what it’s all about, and perhaps I shall find out - all \ our little secrets,’ 
Liputin snapped biek spitefully 

’ Mr Verkhovensky looked m bewilderment at the two disputants. 
Bodi were giving tliemselves away, and they did not seem tp eare 
about it. I couldn’t help thinking tliat Liputin had brought that fellow 
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Kinlov to us with the sole purpose of drawing him mto a conversation 
through a third person for reasons of his own - his favourite trick. 

‘Mr Kirilov knows Mr Stavrogm very well/ he went on irritably; 
‘only he conceals it As for your question about Lcbyatkin, he got to 
know him in Petersburg before any of us, five or six years ago, during 
that httle known, if I may put it that way, period of Mr Stavrogm’s 
hfe before he ever dreamed of gladdcmng our hearts by coming here 
Our Prmce, I can only presume, gathered a very curious set of people 
round him in Petersburg m diose days It was at tliat time, I believe, 
that he made his acquaintance with Mr Kirilov * 

‘Take care,Liputin> I warn you Stavrogm means to come soon, and 
he know<t how to stand up for himself* 

‘Why warn me ^ I’m the first to shout from the house-tops that he’s 
a man of the finest and most discnmmatmg intellect, and 1 entirely re- 
assured Mrs Stavrogm yesterday on tint score “The only thmg I 
can’t vouch for,** I told her, “is lus charicter ** Lebyatkin, too, kept 
repeating yesterday “He’s die victim of his own character ’’Yes, in- 
deed, Mr Verkhovensky, it’s all very well for you to shout about slan- 
ders and spymg, and, mind, only after you’ve wormed cv( rytlimg out 
of me, and with such extraordinary curiosity, too Now, Mrs Stavro- 
gin - she went straight to die pomt yesterday “You were personally 
interested in diat afiair,” she said to me, “and that’s why,” she said, 
. “I appeal to you ’* And I should thmk so, too* What motive could I 
possibly have when I’ve swallowed a personal insult from lus lordship 
m pubhc* I should have thought I hid excellent reasons to be inter- 
ested, and not only for the sake of gossip He shakes hands with you 
one day, and next day he slaps your face for no earthly reason m return 
for your hospitality and m the presence of your best friends, just be- 
cause the fancy takes him Too well off, if you ask me ' And the fair sex 
means everythmg to these butterflies and brave cock-sparrows Coun- 
try squires with tiny wings like the ancient cupids Romantic lady- 
killers* It’s all very well for you, sir, a confirmed bachelor, to talk, and 
to accuse me of talking scandal about his lordship Now, if you’d only 
marry a young and pretty girl - for you’re still a very handsome man 
- you, too, would lock and bolt the door against our Prmce, and put 
up barricades m your own house* Why, if only Miss Lcbyatkm, who’s 
whipped every day, were not mad and lame, 1 most certainly would 
have thought that she was the victim of the passions of his lordship and 
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that it was from him Captain Lebyatkin had suffered “in his family 
dignity*', as he expressed it himself. Only perhaps that’s mconsistent 
with his refined taste, though even that wouldn’t have stopped him. 
Every pretty face has its attractions for him so long as he’s in the nght 
mood for it. You’re talking about scandalous stones I’m supposed to 
be spreading, but am I spreadmg them, when the whole town is talk- 
mg about it? I’m just listening and nodding m agreement. There’s no 
law against nodding, is there’’ 

‘The town’s talking’ What’s the town talking about’’ 

‘I mean, it’s Captain Lebyatkin who screams for all the town to 
hear when he’s drunk, and isn’t that the same thing as if the whole 
market-place were ringing with it’ Is it my fault’ I’m onl) interested 
in It as among friends, and Tm among friends here, am I not’’ he 
asked, looking at us with an innocent air ’ Now, take the following 
case, for instance it would appear that his lordship had sent Captam 
Lebyatkin three hundred roubles from Switzerland by a most honour- 
able young lady, a very modest person, as it were, an orphan, whom 
I have the honour of knowing But a little later Lebyatkin received 
most precise information from someone whose name I need not men- 
tion, except that he, too, is a most honourable, and hence a most 
trustworthy person, to the effect that he’d been sent not three hundred 
but one thousand roubles! Which means, Leb)atkin keeps clamour- 
ing, that the “young lady has robbed me of seven hundred’’, and he 
vows to get his money, even if he has to send for the police, at least he 
threatens to, and he goes on shouting for the whole town to hear ’ 
Tt’s vile, vile of you’ ’cried the engineer, jumping up suddenly from 
his chair 

‘But It’s you who are the honourable person who assured Leby atkm 
in Mr Stavrogin’s name that he’d been sent one thousand roubles, not 
three hundred Why, the Captain told me so himself when he was 
drunk ’ 

‘It’s an - an unfortunate misunderstanding Someone’s made a mis- 
take and - It’s nonsense, and you, sir, 0 - it’s vilcl’ 

‘But I’d like to believe that it’s nonsense, and I’m very sorry to have 
to listen to all that talk, for, say what you will, a girl of a most stcrlmg 
character is implicated, first, in the matter of the seven hundred 
roubles, and secondly, m undeniable intimate relations with Mr Stav- 
rogin. For his lordslup would certainly not hesitate to disgrace a girl 
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of good character or to bring dishonour upon a married woman, as 
indeed tliat incident in my house proves. If he happened to come 
across a great-hearted man, he*d force him to cover up another man’s 
sins with his honourable name. That is the sort of thing I had to put up 
with - I’m speaking of myself, sir. . . .* 

‘Take care, Liputin!’ Mr Verkliovensky said, half rising from his 
arm-chair and turning pale. 

‘Don’t bchevc him - don’t believe him,* the engineer kept exclaim- 
ing in great agitation. ‘Someone’s made a mistake and Lebyatkin’s 
drunk - everything will be explamed - 1 can’t stand it any more - 1 - 
1 think it’s mean and - enough - enough!’ 

He ran out of the room. 

‘What on earth arc you doing? Wait, I’m coming with you! ’ Lipu- 
tin cried m alarm. He jumped up from his chair and rushed out after 
Kirilov. 
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Mr Verkhovensky stood pondering for a moment, looked at me out 
of the corner of his eye, picked up his hat and stick, and walked quietly 
out of the room. I went after him again as before. 

‘Oh, yes, you can be a witness - de 1* accident,* he said, as he went out 
of the gates, noticing that I was following him. ‘ Vous m accompa^ncrcz, 
jiest-cc pas?* 

‘You’re not going dicre again, are you, sir? Have you considered 
what might happen?’ 

‘But I can’t possibly marry to cover up “another man’s sins’’, can 
I?’ he whispered to me, stopping for a moment, with a pathetic and 
uneasy smile - a smile of shame and utter despair and, at the same time, 
of a strange kind of exaltation. 

I was just waiting for those words. At last those unmentionable 
words, so carefully concealed from me, were out, after a whole week 
of evasion and pretence. I was absolutely mad with fury. 

‘How could such a dirty, such a base idea occur to you, sir, to you 
with your lucid mind, your kind heart, and - even before Liputin!’ 

He looked at me, made no answer, and walked on. I did not want 
to lag behind. I wanted to tell Mrs Stavrogin what 1 thought of it all. 
I could have forgiven him if, coward that he was, he had only learnt 
it from Liputin, but it was perfectly plain now that he had thought of 
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it long before Liputin, and that Liputin had merely confirmed Ins sus- 
picions and added fuel to the flames. He had not hesitated to cast sus- 
picion upon the girl from the very first day, even before he had any 
grounds for it, even those that had occurred to Lipiitm. Mrs Stavro- 
gin’s tyrannical actions he explained by her desperate desire to cover 
up the aristocratic misdeeds of her precious Nicholas by a marriage 
to an honourable man! I dearly wished he should be punished for 
it 

‘O f Dicti, qiii cst St qrand et hon f Oh, who can comfort me ^ * he cried, 
stopping dead suddenly after walking another hundred paces 

‘Please, let’s go back at once and 1*11 explain everything to you!’ I 
exclaimed, turning him by force towards home. 

‘Look who’s here’’ A fresh, cheerful young voice rang out near us 
like music. ‘Mr Verkhovensky, is it you^ You?* 

We had not seen anything, and yet a young girl on horseback, Lisa 
Tushin, with her inseparable escort, suddenly made her appearance 
beside us. She pulled up her horse 

‘Come here, come here, quickly!’ she called out gaily in a loud 
voice. ‘I haven’t seen him for twelve years, and I recogmzcd him at 
once, while he - Do you really not recognize me^* 

Mr Verkhovensky seized the hand held out to him and kissed it 
reverently He gazed at her as though he were lost in prayer and could 
not utter a word. 

‘He knows me and is pleased! Maurice, he is delighted to sec me! 
Why haven’t you been to sec us this fortnight* Auntie tried to per- 
suade me that you were ill and mustn’t be disturbed, but I knew Auntie 
was lying. I kept stamping my feet and swearing at you, but I was 
absolutely, absolutely determined that you should t ill on us first, and 
that’s why 1 never sent for )ou Goodness, he hasn’t changed a bit!’ 
She scrutinized him, bending down from the saddle. ‘He’s quite ndi- 
culously uncharged’ Oh ves, he has He Ins wrinkles, lots of wrinkles 
round his eyes and on his cheeks, and somt grey hair, too; but his cy^es 
are the same! And have 1 changed? Have 1 ? Why don’t you say somc- 
thmg?’ 

I remembered at that moment the story that she had been ill when 
she was taken away to Petcrsbiug at the age of eleven ; and that durmg 
her illness she had cried and asked for Mr Vcikhovcnsky. 

‘You - 1 -’ he murmured m a voice breaking with joy. ‘I was j'ust 
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exclaiming, “Who will comfort me?” and then I heard your voice. 
I thmk It’s a miracle et je commence h croire* 

*En Dteu! En Dieu qui est Ih-haut et qui est si grand et si bon? You sec, 
I remember all your lessons by heart. Maurice, if only you knew what 
faith he preached to me at that time en Dten, qui est si grand et si bon! 
And do you remember your stones about how Columbus discovered 
America and how all of them cried: “Land! land!*’? My nanny Al- 
yona says diat after that lesson I was feverish all night and cried: 
“Land! land!” And do you remember how you told me the story of 
Prince Hamlet ? And do you remember how you desciibcd to me how 
the poor emigrants were transported from Europe to America? And 
it wasn’t true at all : I found out later how they were transported. But 
how well he lied to me, Maurice! It was almost better than the truth. 
Why do you look at Mr Drozdov like that? He’s tlie best and most 
faithful man in the whole world, and you simply must love him as you 
love me! Il fait tout ce que je veux. But, darling Mr Verkhovensky, you 
must be unhappy again, or you wouldn’t shout in the middle of the 
street askmg who was gomg to comfort you. You’re unhappy, aren’t 
you? Aren’t you?’ 

‘Now I am happy!* 

‘Is Auntie treating you badly she went on, without listening. 
‘The same wicked, unjust, dear old Auntie who is so precious to us 
all I And do you remember how you used to throw yourself into my 
arms in the garden and how I used to comfort you and cry - but don't 
be afraid of Mr Drozdov He knows all, all about you. He’s known 
everything a long time. You can cry on his shoulder as much as you 
like and he’ll stand there as long as you like! Raise your hat, take it off 
for a minute, stand on tiptoe, and I’ll kiss you on the forehead as I 
kissed you the last time when wc parted. Do you sec how that young 
girl is watching us out of the wmdow? But come closer, closer! 
Heavens, how grey he is!* 

And, bending over m the saddle, she kissed hb forehead. 

‘Now let’s all go back to your home! I know where you live. I shall 
be there directly, in a minute. I’ll make you the first visit, you obstin- 
ate man, and dien I’ll drag you home for a whole day. Go, please, and 
get ready to welcome me.’ 

And she galloped off with her young man. We went back. Mr 
Verkhovensky sat down on the sofa and burst mto tears. 
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*Dieu! Dieu!* he cried, *enjin me minute de honheur!* 

In less than ten minutes she arrived as promised, accompanied by 
Mr Drozdov. 

*Vous et le honlicur^ vous arrivez en meme temps!' lie said, rising to 
meet her. 

‘Here arc some flowers for you; I’ve just been at Madame Cheva- 
lier’s; she has flowers all the winter for birthday gifts. Here’s Mr 
Drozdov; let me introduce him to you. I wanted to bring you a pasty 
instead of flowers, but Mr Drozdov assures me that it’s not in the 
Russian spirit.* 

Maurice Drozdov was an artillery captain, a tall and handsome man 
of about thirty-three, of an irrcpioachibly correct appearance, with an 
impressive and at first sight even stern countenance, in spite of his re- 
markable and most delicate kindness which one could not fail to per- 
ceive almost at the first moment of making his acquaintance. He was 
taciturn, however, appeared to be self-sufticient, and was not keen on 
making friends. Many in our town said later that he was not very in- 
telligent: but that was not altogether fur. 

I won’t attempt to describe how beautiful Lisa was. The whole 
town was already talking about her beauty, though some of our ladies 
and young girls indignantly disagreed with those who were impressed 
by It. There were some among them who already hated her, chiefly 
for her pride: the Drozdovs had scarcely begun paymg visits, wluch 
offended many people, though the real reason for the delay was Mrs 
Drozdov’s indisposition, bhc was also hated because she was a relative 
of the Governor’s wife and because she went out riding every morn- 
ing. Hitherto we had never had any horsewomen; it was natural, 
theicforc, that the appearance of Lisa on horseback in the streets be- 
fore she had had time to pay calls should have offended our society. 
Yet everybody knew that she went out riding on doctor’s orders, and 
that gave rise to all sorts of sarcastic remarks about her delicate healdi. 
The first thing one noticed about her wa« her morbid, nervous, inces- 
sant restlessness. Alas! the poor girl was very unhappy, and evcrytlung 
was explained later. Now, as I recall the past, I could not say that she 
was as beautiful as she seemed to me then. Perhaps she was not beauti- 
ful at all. Tall, slender, but supple and strong, one could not help 
being struck by the irregularities of her features. Her eyes seemed to 
slant Kalmuk-fashion; she was pale, she had high cheekbones, a dark 
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complexion, and a thin face; but there was something attractive and 
irresistibly engaging m that face There was tremendous power in the 
burning look of her dark eyes; she came ‘conquering and to con- 
quer*. She seemed proudand occasionally even arrogant; I don’t know 
if she ever succeeded in being kind, but I do know that she badly 
wanted to and that she went through agonies to force herself to be a 
little kind. There were, of course, many fine impulses and most com- 
mendable initiative in her nature; but everything in her seemed to be 
perpetually seeking its equilibrium and not finding it; everything was 
in chaos, in a state of agitation and restlessness Perhaps the demands 
she made upon herself were too severe and she was unable to find in 
herself the necessary strength to satisfy them 

She sat down on the sofa and looked round the room 

‘Why do I always feel sad at such moments? Can you answer that 
one, you learned man? All my life I thought that Td be awfully 
pleased when I saw you and remembered everything, and now I don’t 
seem to be pleased at all, though I do love you Good heavens, 
look, there’s my portrait* Let me sec it Oh, yes, I remember it, I 
remcmbci * ’ 

The excellent miniature of twcl vc-ycar-old Lisa m water-colours had 
been sent nine years before by the Drozdovs from Petersburg to Mr 
Verkhovensky Since then it had always hung on the wall in his study 

‘Was I really such a pretty child ? Can that really have been my face ?’ 

She got up, and with her portrait in her hand looked at herself in 
the mirror. 

‘Take it away quickly*’ she cried, giying back the portrait ‘Don’t 
hang It up now, please Do it later I don’t want to look at it again*’ 
She icsumed her scat on the sofa ‘One life is over, another has begun 
and gone, then a third one begins, and so it goes on and on. All the 
ends seem to be cut off, as though with a pair of scissors You sec what 
old talcs I’m telling you, and yet there's a lot of truth in them ’ 

She looked at me and smiled, she had glanced at me several times 
already, but in his agitation Mr Verkhovensky forgot that he had pro- 
mised to introduce me. 

‘And why docs my portrait hang under those daggers in your 
room? And why have you such a large collection of daggers and 
swords?’ 

He had, as a matter of fact, hanging crossways on tlic waU, two 
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curved daggers, I don’t know why, and one real Circassian sword. As 
she asked this question she looked so directly at me that I wanted to 
say something, but I stopped short. Mr Vcrkhovensky realized what 
was wrong at last and introduced me 

‘I know, I know,’ she said; ‘I’m very pleased to meet you. Mother, 
too, Ijas heard a lot about you. Let me introduce you to Mr Drozdov - 
he’s a splendid person. I had already formed an amusing idea about 
you: you’re Mr Verkliovcnsky’s confidant, aren’t you?’ 

1 blushed. 

‘Oh, I’m awfully sorry; I haven’t used the right word at all - not at 
all amusing, but just-’ (She flushed and was overwhelmed with con- 
fusion ) ‘ However, why be ashamed of the fact that you’re a splendid 
person? Well, it’s time we were going, Maurice. I shall expect you in 
half an hour, Mr Vcrkhovensky. Goodness, what a lot we shall have 
to talk about ^ Now I’m your confidante, and we shall talk about 
everything - about cvirythnii^, you understand?’ 

Mr Vcrkhovensky was alarmed at once 

‘Oh, Mr Diozdov knows everything! Don’t mind him!’ 

‘What docs he know?* 

‘What do you mean?* she cried in astonishment. ‘Why, so it’s true 
that they’re concealing it* I refused to believe it They’re hiding 
Dasha, too Auntie would not let me sec Dasha this morning. Slic sa)s 
Dasha’s got a headache ’ 

‘But - but how did you find out^’ 

‘Goodness gracious, like ever) one else Really!* 

‘But docs evervone know?’ 

‘Why, of course! Mother, it is true, got to know about it first 
through Nanny, who was told by your Nastas>a You told Nastasya, 
didn’t you? She says you told her yourself’ 

‘I - 1 did say something to her once,’ Mr Vcrkhovensky murmured 
feebly, blushing all over, ‘but I - I just hinted - j\tats si turveux ct 
ntalade ei puts -’ 

She burst out laughing. 

‘Your confidant was not at hand, and Nastasya happened to be 
dicrc - well, that was quite enough! And all the gossips in town are 
her best friends* Oh, never mind, it doesn’t matter; let them all know. 
It’s better that way. Please, don’t be late: we dine early. Oh, I forgot,’ 
she sat down again. ‘Listen, what is Shatov hke?’ 
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‘Shatov? He’s Miss Shatov’s brother/ 

‘I know he is her brother/ she interrupted him impatiently. ‘What 
a funny person you are, really! I want to know what he is hkc, what 
sort of person?* 

*C*est un perisc-crcux d'icL C'est le meillcur ct le phis irascible homme du 
tnotide* 

‘rvc heard that he’s a very queer person. However, that wasn’t 
what I meant. I understand he knows three languages, Enghsh, too, 
and can do literary work. In that case I’ve lots of work for him ; I want 
an assistant, and the sooner the better. Do you think he’ll take the 
work or not? He’s been recommended to me.’ 

‘Oh, I’m sure he will, et voils ferez tin hiciifait* 

‘I’m not domg it for the sake of a biettfait; I really want an assistant.’ 

‘I know Shatov pretty well,* I said, ‘and if you authorize me to give 
him your message I’ll go at once.* 

‘Tell him to come to-morrow morning at twelve o’clock. Splen- 
did! Thank you. Are you ready, Maurice?’ 

They went away. I, of course, ran off at once to sec Shatov. 

‘Mom Mr Verkliovensky said, overtaking me on the front 
steps, ‘I simply must see you at ten or eleven o’clock when I come 
back. Oh, I feci very, very guilty before you and - and before every- 
one/ 
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Shatov was not at home. I ran round two hours later - again he was 
out. At last, at eight o’clock, I went to his place again, hoping to find 
him in or else to leave a note; again he was out. I drought of going to 
sec Captain Lcbyatkm downstairs to ask him about Shatov; but every- 
diing was locked up there, and everything quiet and dark inside as 
though the place had been deserted. Remembering the stories I had 
heard so recently, I passed by the door of Lcbyatkin’s flat with some 
curiosity. In die end I decided to call again early next morning. To tell 
the trudi, I did not think much of my idea of leaving a note. Shatov 
might have ignored it - he was such a shy and stubborn fellow. Curs- 
ing my bad luck, I was on the point of going out at the gate when I 
suddenly ran into Mr Kirilov; he was just going into the house and 
recognized me first. As he himself began questioning me, 1 told him 
everything in general terms, and that 1 had a note for Shatov. 
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*Comc along/ he said, ‘I’ll arrange cvcrydiing/ 

I remembered Liputin telling us that he had taken the wooden cot- 
tage in the yard that very morning. A deaf old peasant woman, who 
waited on him, lived in the same cottage, which was too large for 
him. The owner lived in a new house in another street, where he kept 
a public-house, and the old woman, who was apparently a relation of 
his, stayed behind to keep an eye on his old house The rooms in the 
cottage were fairly clean, but the wallpaper was duty In the room 
we entered the furniture was of all sorts and sizes and utterly worth- 
less: two card-tables, a chest of drawers made of alder, a large deal 
table from some peasant cottage or kitchen, chairs and a sofa with a 
wicker-work back and hard leather cushions In one corner was an 
ancient icon, in front of which the old woman had lit a lamp before 
we came ui, and on the walls hung two large dark oil-portraits, one 
of the late T nipcror Nicholas I, painted, to judge by the look of it, in 
the twenties, and the other of some bishop 

On entering the room, Mr Kirilov lighted a candle and took out of 
his trunk which stood, still unpacked, m a corner, an envelope, sealmg- 
wax, and a glass seal. 

‘Seal your note and address the envelope.’ 

I tried to explain that I did not think that wa^ necessary, but he in- 
sisted. Having addressed the envelope, I picked up my cap. 

‘I thought you imght like a cup of tea,’ he said. T have bought 
some tea Will you have some^’ 

I did not refuse. I he old woman soon broughc in the tea - that is, a 
huge teapot of boiling water, i little tc ipot full of strong tea, two 
large earthenware, coarsely decorated c ups, a lo if of white bread, and 
a whole soup-plate of lump sugar 

‘I like tea,’ he said, ‘at night, I walk about a lot and drink; till day- 
break Abroad tea at night is inconvenient ’ 

‘Do you go to bed at daybreak?’ 

‘Always; for ages. Don’t cat a lot; alv ays tea Liputin’s cunning, 
but impatient * 

I was surprised that he should want to talk; I made up my mind to 
take advantage of the opportunity. 

‘I’m afraid we had some unpleasant nusundcrstandmgs tlus morn- 
ing,* I observed. 

He scowled. 
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'Damn nonsense; silly! It’s all damn nonsense, because Lebyatkin’s 
drunk. I said nothing to Liputm, but just explamed a few thmgs be- 
cause he got it all wrong. Liputin lets his imagination run away with 
him Made a mountain out of a molehill. I trusted Liputm yester- 
day.* 

‘And me to-day?* I said, lauglung. 

‘Well, you know evcrydiing, don’t you ^ This morning Liputm was 
weak, or impatient, or unreliable, qr - envious * 

The last word surprised me. 

‘I’m afraid you’ve used so many adjectives that it would be strange 
if one of diem did not apply to him.* 

‘Or all of diem together * 

‘Well, that’s what Liputm redly is He is - chaos* Tell me, he was 
lymg this mornmg when he siid that you wished to write sometlung, 
wasn’t he?’ 

‘Why should he?* he said, frowmng agam and staring at the floor. 

I apologized and tried to assure him that I was not attemptmg to pry 
mto his private affairs. He blushed. 

‘He spoke the truth - 1 am writing Only it makes no difference.* 

We were silent for a minute. He suddenly smiled lus cluldlike smile 
I had noticed that morning 

‘He invented diat about die heads lumself out of a book. He told 
me first himself Understands it badly All I’m looking for are the 
reasons why people dare not kill dicmselves. That’s all. And all that 
makes no difference, cither ’ 

‘How do you mean dicy don’t dare? Are there so few suicides?* 

‘Very few ’ 

‘Do you really think so?’ 

He did not reply, got up and began pacing the room lost in thought. 

‘What deters people from committing suicide m your opmion?’ I 
asked 

He looked at me abscnt-mmdcdly, as though trymg to remember 
what we were talking about 

‘I-I’m afraid I don’t know much yet. Two prejudices deter them, 
two thmgs. Two only. One a very htde one, and the other a very big 
one. But the htde one is also big.’ 

‘What’s the htde one?* 

‘Pam.’ 
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‘Pain? Do you really think that’s so important in - in a case hke 
that?’ 

‘Most important. There are two kinds: those who kill themselves 
from great sorrow or from spite, and those who arc mad or whatever 
It is - tliose do It suddenly They think little about the pain, but do it 
suddenly. But those who do it from reason - they think a lot.’ 

‘But are there people who do it from reason^’ 

‘Lots. But for prejudice there would be more; many more, all.’ 
‘Not all, surely?* 

He said nothing. 

‘But aren’t there ways of dying painlessly?’ 

‘Imagine,’ he said, stopping before me, ‘imagine a stone as big as a 
large house, it’s suspended and you are under it; if it fell on you - on 
your head - would you feel any pain?* 

‘A stone as big as a housed Of course. I’d be frightened.* 

‘I’m not talking of fear Would it hurt^* 

‘A stone as big as a mountain weighing millions of pounds? Of 
course, it wouldn’t hurt * 

‘But if you stood under it while it was hanging over you, you’d be 
terrified of tlie p.un. Everybody would be terrified - the greatest 
scientist - the greatest doctor Everyone will know it won’t hurt, and 
everyone will be afraid that it will hurt ’ 

‘Well, and what is tlie second reason, the big one?’ 

‘The next world'’ 

‘You mean punishment^’ 

‘Makes no difference. The next world - just the next world.* 

‘But aren’t dierc atheists who do not believe in the next world at 
all?’ 

Again he said nothing. 

‘Perhaps you judge from yourself^’ 

‘Everyone must judge fiorn himself,’ he said, reddening ‘full free- 
dom will come only when it makes no <hfferencc whether to live or 
not to hvc That’s the goal for ever) body ’ 

‘The goal? But perhaps no one will want to live then.* 

‘No one,’ he said emphatically. 

.‘Man’s afraid of death because he loves life,’ I remarked. ‘That’s 
how I sec It, and diat’s how nature has ordered it.’ 

‘That’s despicable and that’s where the whole deception lies.’ His 
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eyes flashed. 'Life is pain, hfc is fear, and man is unhappy. Now all is 
pain and fear. Now man loves hfe. And that's how they've done it. 
You're given hfe now for pain and fear, and that’s where the whole 
deception lies. Now man is not yet what he will be. A new man will 
come, happy and proud. To whom it won’t matter whether he lives 
or not. He’ll be the new man! He who conquers pain and fear will 
himself be a god. And that other God will not be.’ 

‘So, according to you, tlie other God does exist, after all?' 

‘He doesn’t exist, but He is There’s no pain in a stone, but there’s 
pam m the fear of a stone. He who conquers pain and fear will himself 
become a god Then there will be a new life, a new man, everything 
will be new. Then history will be divided into two parts: from the 
gorilla to die anniliilation of God, and from the amiiliilation of God 
to-’ 

‘To the gorilla?' 

‘. . . to the physical transformation of the earth and man. Man will 
be god. He’ll be physically transformed And the world, too, will be 
transformed, and things will be transformed, and dioughts and all 
feelmgs. What do you dunk? Will man be physically transformed 
then?' 

‘If It IS all the same whether to live or not to hve, everyone will kill 
himself and diat’s perhaps the only change that will come about ’ 

• ‘It makes no^ difference Deception will be killed. Everyone who 
desires supreme freedom must dare to kill himself. He who dares to 
kill himself has learnt the secret of the deception. Beyond that there is 
no freedom; that’s all, and beyond it there is nodung. He who dares 
to kill himself is a god Now every one can make it so that there shall 
be no God and there shall be nothing But no one has done so yet.’ 

‘There have been milhons of smcides ' 

‘But none of them for that reason. All of them did it from fear, and 
not for that. He who kills lumself only to kill fear will at once become 
a god.’ 

‘Perhaps he won’t have time,’ I observed. 

‘That makes no difference,’ he replied quietly, with calm pride, al- 
most with contempt. ‘I’m sorry you seem to be laughmg,’ he added 
half a minute later. 

*I find It strange diat you should have been so irritable this morning 
and are now so ralm, though you speak with warmth.* 
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‘This morning? It was funny this morning,’ he replied with a smile. 
‘I don’t hke abusing people, and I never laugh,’ he added sadly. 

‘Well, you don’t seem to spend your nights very cheerfully over 
your tea.’ 

I got up and took my cap. 

‘You think so ?’ He smiled with some surprise. ‘Why not^ No, I - I 
don’t know.’ He suddenly grew confused. ‘I don’t know about the 
others, but I feel that I can’t do the same as everybody Everybody 
tlnnks and then at once thinks of something else. I can’t think of some- 
tluiig else All my life I think of one thing God has tormented me all 
my life,* he concluded suddenly with amazmg frankness. 

‘Would you mind telling me why you don’t speak our language 
correctly? Have you forgotten how to speak after five years abroad?' 

‘Don’t I speak correctly? I don’t know. No, it’s not because of liv- 
ing abroad I’ve spoken like that all mv life Makes no difference to me.' 

‘Another more delicate question I quite believe you that you don’t 
like meeting people and talk very little with people. Why have you 
talked so much with me now?* 

‘With you? You sat so quietly this morning and you - but, it makes 
no difference - you’re very like my brother, very, extremely,' he said, 
blushing. ‘He died seven years ago He was older - very, very much.’ 

‘I expect he must have had a great influence on your way of tlmikmg.’ 

‘N-no, he spoke little - nevei said anything I shall give your note 
to Shatov.’ 

He saw me to the gate with a lantern, to lock it after me. ‘He’s mad 
as a hatt'T, of course,’ I decided. 

At the gate I had another encounter. 


9 

No sooner did I lift my foot over the high beam at the bottom of the 
gate than I was suddenly seized by the cL st by a strong hand. 
‘Who’s that^’ roared a voice ‘Friend or foe^ Own up!’ 

‘He’s one of us, one of usl’ Liputin squeaked in his thin voice 
nearby. ‘It’s Mr G — v, a young gentleman of classical education and 
iri close touch with the highest society.’ 

‘I like a chap who belongs to soacty, classi- - that means high-ly 
ed-duc-cated. Retired Captain Ignatius Lebyatkin, sir, at the service 
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of the wor]^ and friends - if they’re true friends, if they’re true friends, 
the scoundrels!’ 

Captain Lcbyatkin, a stout and fleshy man over six feet in height, 
with curly hair and a red face, stood before me. He was so drunk that 
he could scarcely stand on lu^ feet and he articulated his words widi 
difficulty. I had seen him before, as a matter of fact, from a distance. 

‘Oh, and tliat one, too,* he roared again, noticing Kirilov, who was 
sail standing diere with his lantern. He raised his fist, but put it down 
at once. *I forgive you for your 1-lcarning! Ignatius L-lebyatkin - 
high-ly cd-duc-catcd - 

A blazing cannon-ball exploded 
In Ignatius* breast with love coirodcd. 

And, armless, m an agony ot pain, 

For Sebastopol he wept again. 

Though I was never at Sebastopol, and though I never lost an arm; 
but what rhymes, sir, what rhymes! * he shouted, thrusting his drunken 
face forward. 

‘He IS in a hurry, he’s going home,’ Lip atm tried to persuade Inm. 
‘Hc’IJ tell Miss Lisa about it to-monow * 

‘Lisa!* he roared again. ‘Stop* Don’t go* Another version: 

A star goes riding graciously 
In a throng of amazons wild; 

And from her horse she smiles at me 
The aris-tocra-tic child 

Why, it’s a paean ! It’s a paean, you stupicl ass, to a Star-Amazon ! The 
loafers, thpy don’t understand* Stop!’ 

He grabbed hold of my overcoat, though I was trying with all my 
might to escape through the gate. 

‘Tell her that I’m the soul of honour, and as for that hussy Dasha - 
I’ll break her in two A damned serf girl, and she dare not -’ 

At this point he fell down, for I had torn myself out of his hands by 
force and fled down the street Liputin followed on my heels. 

‘Kirilov will pick him up,’ he chattered away, in great excitement. 
‘Do you know what I’ve just found out from lum? Did you hear his 
verses? He’s sealed those very verses to the “Star-Amazon” in an en- 
velope and is going to send them to Miss T ushm to-morrow. He signed 
them with his full name! What a fellow!’ 
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‘I bet you suggested it to him yourself.’ 

‘You’ll lose your bet/ Liputin broke into a loud laugh. *He’s in 
love, m love hke a cat, and, you know, it all began with hatred. At 
first he hated Miss Tushin so much for riding on horseback that he al- 
most swore at her m the street. He did swear at her, in fact! Only the 
day before yesterday he swore at her as she rode past Luckily, she 
did not hear. And to-day he wrote her a poem! Do you know 
that he even intends to take the risk of proposing to her? Seriously! 
Seriously!* 

‘I’m surprised at you, Lipiitin,* I said furiously; ‘you’re always to 
be found m the company of some villainous rogue, and you always 
lead him on.’ 

‘You’re going a bit too far, Mr G — v* You don’t feel just a little bit 
afraid of a nval by any chance, do you?* 

‘Wha-at^’ I cried, stopping in my tracks. 

‘Very well, as a punishment I shan’t tell you anything more! And 
you would like to know, wouldn’t you^ For instance, that that silly 
fool isn’t an ordinary captain now, but a landowner of our province, 
and a substantial one at that, for Mr Stavrogin has just sold him his 
estate, formerly of two hundred serfs, and God’s my witness. I’m not 
lying. I’ve only just found it out myself, but from a most trustworthy 
source And now find the rest out for yourself Shan’t say another 
word. Good-bye!’ 


lO 

Mr Verkliovcnsky was expecting me with hystcriLal impatience. He 
had been back an hour. He gave me the impression of being drunk ; 
indeed, for the first five minutes I thought he was drunk Alas! his 
visit to the Diozdovs had completely unsettled him 

*Mon amt. I’ve completely lost the thread of mv thoughts Lisa - I 
adoie that angel and I think as much of her as ever, but I couldn’t help 
feelmg that they both wanted to sec me sol I\ m order to find some- 
thing out from me -■ diat is, simply worm it out of me, and then 
good-bye! Yes, I’m afraid, that’s what it was.’ 

‘You ought to be ashamed of yourself to talk like that* ’ I exclaimed, 
unable to control myself. 

‘My dear friend. I’m utterly alone now. Etifiti c est ridtat^c. There, 
too, you know, the whole dung’s full of mystery. They simply flung 
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themselves upon me about those noses and ears and about some sort 
of Petersburg secrets. You see, it’s only now that they have found out 
about those mcidents with Nicholas four years ago. “You were here, 
you saw it; is it true tliat he is insane?” And where they got the idea 
from I don’t know. Why is Mrs Drozdov so anxious that Nicholas 
should be mad? The woman wants it. She wants it, I tell you. Ce 
Maurice, or what’s his name? - that Drozdov fellow, brave homme tout 
de mane, it can’t be for his sake, surely; and after she was the first to 
write from Pans to a tte pauvre amte . . . . Ftifin, this Praskovya, as cette 
chkre amie calls her; she’s a real type, she’s Gogol’s Korobochka, only 
she’s a spiteful Mrs Box, a provocative Mrs Box, of immortal 
memory, and in a greatly magnified form.’ 

‘Why, that’ll make her mto a big trunk! Arc you sure she’s a mag- 
nified version of Gogol’s character?* 

‘Well, a reduced form, then. What docs it matter? Only don’t in- 
terrupt me, for the whole thing just keeps going round and round in 
my head. They seemed to have finally fallen out there. Except Lisa; 
She still keeps on with her “Auntie, Auntie”, but Lisa’s sly, and 
there’s something there I can’t make out Secrets But she’s fallen out 
with the old woman Cette pauvre Auntie, it is true, tyranmzes over 
everyone - and now she has to deal with the Governor’s wife, the dis- 
respect of society, and Karmazinov’s “disrespect”. Then she suddenly 
gets that idea ^bout her son’s madness, ce Lipoutinc, ce que je nc com- 
prends pa% and - and I’m told she’s been dabbing her forehead with 
vinegar, and here are we with our complaints and letters Oh, how I 
have tortured her; and at such a time, too^Jc ms tm tn^raff just dunk, 
on my return I found a letter from her. Read it, read it* Oh, how 
beastly it was of me!’ 

He gave me the letter he had just received from Mrs Stavrogin. She 
seemed to be sorry for this morning’s ‘stay at home’ Her letter was 
polite, but brief and emphatic for all that She asked Mr Verkhoven- 
sky to go to sec her the day after to-morrow - on Sunday - at twelve 
o’clock, and advised him to bring one of lus friends (she mentioned 
my name in brackets) with him For her part, she promised to invite 
Shatov as the brother of Dasha. ‘You will be able to get your final 
answer from her: will that satisfy you? Is this the formality you were 
so anxious about?’ 

‘Note that exasperated phrase about the formahly at the end of her 
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letter. Poor, poor woman, my lifelong friend! I confess, this sudden 
decision on which my whole future depends came as a great blow to 
me. I must say I still had hopes, but now tout est dit, I know now that 
all IS over; ceit terrible. Oh, that that Sunday would never come and 
everything would be as before: you’d be coming to sec me, and I’d 
be here. . . .* 

‘You’re distraught by all those nasty dungs Liputm said. All those 
innuendoes.’ 

‘My friend, you’ve laid yjur well-meaning finger on another sore 
spot. These well-meaning fingeis arc pitiless, as a rule, and sometimes 
blundering. I’m sorry, but, you know. I’d almost forgotten all about 
It. I mean, about those nasty innuendoes, that is. I hadn’t really for- 
gotten about them; but, m my folly, tried all the time I was with Lisa 
to be happy, and persuaded myself I was happy. But now - oh, now 
I’m thinkmg of that generous and kind-hearted woman, so tolerant of 
my despicable shortcomings - that is to say, she may not be so tolerant 
as all that; but think what I’m like, with my worthless, rotten char- 
acter! Why, I’m just a spoilt cluld, with all die egoism and none of the 
innocence of a child For twenty years she has been looking after me 
like a nurse, attc paiwre Auntie, as Lisa so delightfully calls her. And 
suddenly, after twenty years, the child has got it into its head to get 
married - sending her one letter after another, and she has vinegar 
compresses on her head and - and, well. I’ve got what I wanted now, 
and on Sunday I shall be a married man - of all things! And why on 
earth did I insist on it myself^ Why did I write tliosc letters^ Oh, ves, 
I forgot to tell you : Lisa worships Dasha At least, she say s so. **C\st 
un att^e,’l she says about her, “only a rather secretive one ’* Ihcy both 
advised me to marry her - even Praskovy a - well, no, not Praskovya. 
She didn’t advise me. Oh, how much venom there is locked up in 
that little “box”! As a matter of fact, Lisa didn’t advise me, cither, 
“What do you want to get married for^” she said to me. “Your in- 
tellectual pleasures ought to be enough for \ ni’” She laughed I for- 
gave her her laughter, for she’s so imliappy herself. But, they told me, 
you certainly cannot get on without a woman The infirmities of age 
arc coming upon you, and she’ll tuck you in, or whatever it »s. ... 
Majbi, wlulc I’ve been sitting with you here, I kept on saymg to my- 
self that Providence was sending her to me at the close of my stormy 
days, and tliat she would tuck me m, or whatever it is ... ctifiti, she’ll 
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be useful to keep house for me. Everything is in such a frightful mess 
here. Look at all that rubbish! I told Nastasya this morning to tidy up, 
and that book is still on the floor. La patwrc antic is always cross with 
me for the untidiness of my rooms. Oh, now I shall no longer hear 
her voice! Vingt ans! And - and I believe they’ve been getting anony- 
mous letters, too. Think of it! Nicholas is said to have sold his estate 
to Lcbyatkin. C^e^t un monstre! et enfin who’s that Lobyatkin? Lisa hs- 
tens, listens - oh, how she listens! I forgave her her laughter, for I saw 
her face as she listened, and ce Maurice - I shouldn’t like to be in his 
shoes now, hraue homme tout de memc, but rather shy; but never mind 
him ’ 

He fell silent; he was tired and confused, and sat with his head 
drooping, gazing motionless at the floor with weary eyes. I took ad- 
vantage of the lull in our conversation to tell him about my visi^t to 
Filippov’s house, and curtly and dryly expressed the opinion that Leb- 
yatkin’s sister (whom I had never seen) might really at one time have 
been one of Nicholas’s victims during the mysterious period of his 
life, as Liputin had put it, and that it was very probable indeed diat 
Lebyatkin was receiving money for some reason from Nicholas. But 
that was all. As for the slanderous stories about Dasha, I was sure that 
it was all nonsense - innuendoes spread by Liputin - and that this, at 
any rate, was what Kirilov, whom there was no reason to disbelieve, 
warmly maintained. Mr Verkhovensky listened to my assurances with 
a distracted air, as though they had nothing to do widi him. I men- 
tioned, by the way, my conversation with Kirilov, adding that Kiri- 
lov was probably mad. 

‘He’s not mad,’ Mr Verkhovensky muttered listlessly, as though 
against his will, ‘but he’s one of those people who have little minds. 
Ces gensM supposcut la nature et la iocietc humaUie autres que Dieu tie les 
a faites et quellcs ne sont rcellement. People make advances to them, but 
not Stepan Verkhovensky, at any rate. I saw them that time in Peters- 
burg, auec cette chrre antic (oh, how I used to humiliate her then!), and 
I wasn’t afraid of their insults or their praise. I shan’t be afraid now, 
cither, mais parlous d* autre chose. I think I’ve done something dreadful - 
you sec, I sent Dasha a letter yesterday and - oh, how I curse myself 
for it!’ 

‘What did you write to her about?’ 

‘Oh, my friund, believe me, it was so honourably meant. I told her 
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that I had written to Nicholas five days before, and with tlic most 
honourable mtentions.’ 

*I understand now!’ I cried warmly. ‘And what right had you to 
couple their names hke that?’ 

‘But, mon cher, please don’t crush me completely, don’t shout at 
me! I am as it is utterly squashed, like - like a cor kroacli, and, after 
aU, 1 still tlunk that it was all so honourable. Suppose tliere really 
was somctlung - cn Sut<se - or - or that something was just starting. 
Oughtn’t I to consult their hearts first, so as not to - cnjin, so as not to 
interfere with dieir hearts and be an obstacle m their paths ^ .. My 
motives were absolutely honourable . 

‘Oh, dear, what a stupid dung you’ve done*’ I cried involuntarily. 

‘It was stupid,’ he eclioed eagerly; ‘you’ve never said anything 
more mtcihgent, c'ttait bhe, mats que faire, tout at dit For I shall marry 
her just the same, even if it is only to cover up another man’s sms. So 
what did I have to write those letters for? Isn’t that so?’ 

‘You’re startmg all over again!’ 

‘Oh, now you won’t frighten me with your shouts You see quite 
a different Stepan Verkhovensky before you now The other one has 
been buried; crtfin, tout at dit And why do you shout ^ Only because 
you’re not getting married yourself and you won’t have to carry the 
notorious ornament on your head Do you wince again ^ My poor 
fnend, you don’t know women, w'hereas I’ve spent all my hfe study- 
ing them. “If you want to conquer the whole world, conquer your- 
self,’* that IS the only good thing tint other romantic like ^ou, my 
future bride’s brother, Shatov, ever said I gladly appropriate tint ^ay- 
mg from him Well, I, too, am ready to conquer m^ sclt, and I’ll be 
getting married, but what is it that I’ll be conquering instead of the 
whole worlds Oh, my’^ friend, nnrriagc is the inoril deatli of every 
proud soul, of all mdependenre. Mariicd life will corrupt me, will rob 
me of my strcngdi, my courage to serve our ciuse There will he clul- 
dren; not mine, either, I dares ly - 1 mciii r rtamlv not nunc a wise 
man is not afraid to look truth in the f ice 1 lus morning Liputm ad- 
vised me to put up barricades against Nichokas, he is stupid, Liputm 
IS. A woman will deceive the all-sccing c\c itscll: In creatmg w^oinan 
le bon Dieu knew, of course, the risk he was running, but I’m sure that 
It was she who interfered with him and forced him to create her that 
way and - with such attributes; who would otherwise have mcuired 
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SO much trouble for nothing? Nastasya, I know, might be angry with 
me for such free-thinking, but - enfin, tout cst dit* 

He wouldn’t have been himself if he had dispensed with the cheap, 
quibbling sort of free-thinking which flourished in his day. Now, at 
any rate, he comforted himself with his little qmbble, but not for long. 

‘Oh, if only there wouldn’t be any day-aftcr-to-niorrow, any Sim- 
day ! ’ he cried suddenly, but in utter despair this time. "Why shouldn’t 
there be one week without a Sunday - si Ic miracle exhtc? What would 
it really have cost Providence to blot out one Sunday from the calen- 
dar? Just to prove His power to die atheist et que tout soit dttl Oh, how 
I have loved her! Twenty years, all diesc twenty years, and she has 
never understood me!’ 

‘But who are you talking about?* I asked m surprise. ‘I don’t under- 
stand you, either!’ 

*Vmgt am! And not once has she understood me - oh, that is cruel! 
And does she really think that I’m getting married because I’m afraid 
or because I’m poor? Oh, the disgrace of it! Auntie, Auntie, I’m doing 
it for you! Oh, let her know that, auntie, that she was the only woman 
I have adored for twenty years! She must know that, for otherwise 
there won’t be any wedding, otherwise they’ll have to drag me by 
force to ce quon appctle le altar!’ 

It was the first time I had heard this confession, made with such 
energy, too. 1 won’t conceal the fact that I was terribly tempted to 
laugh. But I was wrong. 

‘He’s the only one left to me now, the only one, my only hope,* he 
cried suddenly m great agitation, as though struck all at once by a 
new thought. ‘Now only he, my poor boy, can save me and - oh, 
why doesn’t he come? Oh, my son, oh, my dear Peter - and though 
I don’t deserve to be called father, but rather a tiger, still - laisscz-moi^ 
mon ami. I’ll lie down a little to collect my thoughts. I’m so tired, so 
tired, and I expect it’s time you went to bed too. Voyez vous, it’s 
twelve o’clock. . . 
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4 

The Cripple 
1 

SHATOV made no difficulties and, as I had suggested in my note, 
called at midday on Lisa. We arrived almost at the same time; I, too, 
was paymg my first call. All of them - that is, Lisa, her mother, and 
Mr Drozdov - were sitting in the large drawing-room and having an 
argument. The mother was asking Lisa to play some waltz on the 
piano - and when Lisa began to play the waltz asked for, her mother 
declared that it was not the right one. Mr Drozdov, in the simplicity 
of lus heart, took Lisa’s part and tried to convince the old lady that it 
was the right waltz; but Mrs Drozdov lost her temper and began to 
cry. She was ill, and even walked with difficulty. Her legs were swol- 
len, and for the last few days she had done nothing but make scenes 
and find fault with everyone, diough she was rather afraid of Lisa. 
They were pleased to sec us. Lisa flushed witli pleasure, and after say- 
ing * Meta' to me for bringing Shatov, of course, went up to him, 
regarding him with curiosity. 

Shatov stopped awkwardly m the doorway Having thanked him 
for coming, she led him up to her mother. 

‘This IS the Mr Shatov I told \ou about, and this is Mr G — v, a 
great friend of mine and Mr Verkhovensky’s. Maurice also made his 
atquamtancc yesterday.’ 

‘And which is the professor^* 

‘There’s no professor at all. Mother ’ 

‘I’m sure there is. You sud yourself that there’d be a professor - I 
suppose It’s that one.’ She iiidic ited Shatov disJainfiill\ 

‘I never said anything to you about c\pct ung i protcssoi Mr G — v 
IS in the civil seivicc and Mi Shatov is a tornKr student.’ 

‘ Student or pi ofessisr - they ’1 e all from a i 1 versits You onK want 
to argue. But the Swiss one had a inoustKlie and a little beaid ’ 

‘Mother always calls Mr Veikhovcnsk\ \ sou a piotessor,* Lisa said, 
and she took Shatov awa\ to the sofa at the other end of the drawing- 
room. 

‘I’m awfully sorry,’ she whispered to Shatov, ‘but when her legs 
arc swollen she’s always like that I’m afiaid she’s ill,* she added and 
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went on scrutinizing him with great curiosity, especially his shock of 
hair. 

‘Arc you in the army, sir?* asked the old woman to whom Lisa had 
so mercilessly abandoned me. 

‘No, ma*am. I’m in the Civil Service.’ 

‘Mr G — V is a great friend of Mr Verkhovensky’s,’ Lisa immedi- 
ately called out. 

‘Do you serve under Mr Verkhovensky ? He, too, is a professor, 
isn’t he?* 

‘Goodness, Mother, you must be seeing professors in your dreams, 
too,* Lisa cried with annoyance. 

‘Tlierc arc too many of them about in real life. You’re always con- 
tradicting your mother, darling. Were you here four years ago, when 
Mr Stavrogin was staying with liis mother?* 

I replied that I was. 

‘And wasn’t there some Englishman with you, too?* 

‘No, ma’am, there wasn’t.* 

Lisa laughed. 

‘Well, you see, thfcrc was no Englishman. It must be a lie, then. 
Mrs Stavrogin and Mr Verldiovcnsky are lying. Everybody is lying.’ 

‘It w'as Auntie and Mr Verkhovensky yesterday who thought there 
was some resemblance between Mr Stavrogin and Prince Harry in 
Shakespeare’s Henry IV, and that’s why Mother thinks there ought to 
be an Englishman,’ Lisa explained to us. 

‘If Harry wasn’t there, there was no Englishman there, cither. It 
was Nicholas alone who was playing the fool.’ 

‘Mother is saying that on purpose, I assure you,* Lisa found it neces- 
sary to explain to Shatov. ‘She knows all about Shakespeare. I read 
her the first act of Othello myself, but she’s in great pain now. Mother, 
it’s striking twelve - it’s time you took your medicine.’ 

‘The doctor is here, ma’am,’ a maid announced at the door. 

The old lady got up and started calling her dog: ‘Zemirka, Zemir- 
ka, you’ll come with me, at any rate, won’t you?’ 

Zemirka, a repulsive old lap-dog, refused to obey her mistress and 
crawled under the sofa where Lisa was sitting. 

‘ So you don’t want to ! Very well, I don’t want you, either. Good- 
bye, sir; I’m sorry I don’t know your name,’ she addressed me. 

‘Anton Lavrentyevich 
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‘Never mind, sir; with me it goes in at one ear and out at the other. 
Don’t you come widi me, Maurice; it was Z^mirka I called. Thank 
God, I can still walk about by myself, and to-morrow I’ll go for a 
drive ’ 

She walked out of the room in a temper. 

‘Please,’ said Lisa to me, ‘talk to Mr Drozdov I’m sure you will 
both profit from getting to know one another better * 

She smiled nicely at Mr Drozdov, who beamed all over with de- 
light. I had, willy-niily, to talk to Mr Drozdov. 

2 

To my surprise, Lisa’s business with Shatov was really concerned only 
with literature I don’t know why, but I imagined diat she wanted to 
see him on quite a different matter We - that is, Mr Drozdov and 
mvsclf - seeing that they were not trying to hide anydung from Us 
and were talking aloud, begin to listen to their conversation Pre- 
sently we, too, were invited to join m It wis all about an idea Lisa 
had had for some time of publishing what she considered would be a 
useful book; but, being quite inexperienced, she wanted someone to 
help her with it The seriousness with which she began to explain her 
plan to Shatov quite surprised me ‘ Must be one of the new women,’ 
1 thought ‘ She’s not been to Switzerland for nothing ’ Shatov listened 
to her attentively, his eyes fixed on the floor, and showed no surprise 
whatever that a frivolous society girl should take up such a seemingly 
unsuitable job 

Her literary plan was as follows Hundreds of papers and journals 
arc published in Russia, both in the capital cities and in the provinces, 
and every day innumerable events are repi^rted m them The year 
passes, the papers are everywhere put awu in cupboards or tom up 
and thrown away or arc used for making bigs or all soits of things. 
Many of the facts published m them make ui impression and are re- 
membered by the public, but arc cvcntuallv forgotten Many people 
would like to look them up, but what a labour it is to ti y to find what 
they want in that sea of paper, when they often do not know cidicr 
the day or the place or even the year in which the incident occurred. 
And yet if all the facts for a whole year were to be carefully classified 
and published in one book, according to a definite plan and with a 
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definite object in view, under their appropriate headings, with cross- 
references, and arranged according to months and days, such a refer- 
ence book might provide a useful outline of the characteristics of Rus- 
sian life for the whole year, even though the actual number of pubhshed 
facts would be very small compared with the events of the year. 

* Instead of a large number of sheets of paper, you would get a few 
bulky volumes - that’s all,* observed Shatov. 

But Lisa spoke warmly in defence of her idea, tliough, because of 
her mexperience, she found it difficult to express herself clearly. She 
mamtamed that there need be no more than one book, and that even 
that need not be too bulky But even if it were bulky it would be easy 
to consult, for everything depended on the plan and the way the facts 
were presented. Naturally, not everything would be collected and re- 
pubhshed. Official decrees. Government Acts, local regulations, laws j- 
all such facts, however important, might be entirely omitted from the 
proposed publication. Quite a lot could be omitted, only those events 
being selected for pubhcation which were more or less typical of the 
moral life of the people, the personal character of the Russian people 
at any given moment. Anything, of course, might be included • odd 
mcidcnts, fires, public subscriptions, good or bad actions, all sorts of 
pronouncements and speeches, perhaps even reports of floods, per- 
haps even some Government decrees; but whatever was selected must 
be characteristic of the period, everything published would express a 
certain point of view, a certain well-defined intention, an idea that 
would throw a light on the whole mass of events And, finally, the 
book would also be of interest to the general reader, apart from its 
usefulness as a reference book It would have to'give, as it were, a pic- 
ture of the spiritual, moral, and mner life of Russia for a whole year. 

‘We want everyone to buy it,’ Lisa insisted. ‘We want it to be 
found in every house I realize, of course, that cvcrythiiig depends on 
the plan, and that’s why I apply to you,’ she concluded. 

She talked very excitedly, and though her explanations were rather 
obscure and incomplete, Shatov began to understand 

‘You want something with a tendency, a selection of facts with a 
well-defined tendency,’ he muttered, still not looking up. 

‘Not at all There’s no question of selecting anything of a tendenti- 
ous nature. We don’t want any bias. Complete impartiality - that 
must be our only tendency.’ 
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‘There’s nothing wrong about a tendency,’ said Shatov, stirring. 
‘Besides, it will be impossible to avoid it if there is gomg to be any 
selection at all. 1 he selection of the facts will show the way they are to 
be interpreted. Your idea isn’t bad ’ 

‘So you dunk that it is possible to publish such a book?’ Lisa cried 
happily 

‘It will have to be carefully looked into It’s a big thing It’s impos- 
sible to plan 11 all at once You must have experience And even when 
wc come to publish the book, I doubt whether we shall know how 
to do it After many trials, perhaps. But the idea is certainly worth 
considering It’s a useful idea * 

He raised his eyes at last, and they were beanung with pleasure - so 
interested was he 

‘Did you think of it yourself^’ he asked Lisa tenderly and as though 
shyly. 

‘The snag is how to carry it out, not the idea itself,* Lisa replied, 
smihng *1*111 not very clever. I’m afraid I understand very httle and 
I can follow only what’s clear to myself* 

‘Follow^’ 

‘It isn’t die right word, is it^’ Lisa inquire vi qiuckly. 

‘Oh, you cm use that word if you like I don’t mind ’ 

‘I thought when I was abroad that I, too, could be of some use I 
have money of my own and I am not doing anything widi it Why 
shouldn’t I, too, do somethuig lor the common caused Besides, the 
idea came to me suddenly, as though of itself I didn’t invent it at all, 
and I was delighted with it But I realized at once that I wouldn’t be 
able to ca*Ty it out without someone to assist me, because I can’t do 
anything by myself My collaborator would of eoursc beeomc the co- 
editor of the book. We’d go halves the plan and the work will be 
your contribution, and the original idea and the means for carrying it 
out mine Don’t you think such a book will pay its expenses?’ 

‘If wc plan It properly, it will sell * 

‘I warn you I’m not doing it for profit, but I would like the book to 
sell, and I’d be proud if wc did make a profit ’ 

‘I see; but what have 1 got to do with it?’ 

‘Why, I want you to be my collaborator - we’ll go halves. You’ll 
work out the plan.’ 

‘But how do you know that I shall be able to work out the plan?* 
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‘I was told about you and - and here, too, Tve heard - 1 know that 
you’re very clever and - and - are doing useful work - and - think a 
lot; Peter Verkhovensky spoke of you to me m Switzerland,* she 
added hurriedly. ‘He’s a very clever man, isn’t he?* 

Shatov glanced at her quickly, but at once lowered his eyes. 

‘Mr Stavrogin, too, told me a lot about you.* 

Shatov suddenly reddened 

‘Here - here arc the newspapers ’ Lisa hastily picked up from a chair 
a bundle of ticd-up newspapers she had previously prepared ‘I’ve 
tried to mark the facts for selection, to sort them out, and Tve num- 
bered diem - you’ll see * 

Shatov took the bundle 

‘Take it home with you and have a look Where do you hve?* 
‘In Bogoyavlenskaya Street, Filippov’s house * 

‘I know. I’m told a certain captain lives m the same house as you, 
a Mr Lebyatkin,* Lisa went on, speaking rapidly as before 
Shatov sat for a whole minute without reply mg, staring at the floor 
and holdmg the bundle in his outstretched hand 

‘You’d better look for someone else for diat kmd ofjob,* he said at 
last almost in a whisper, dropping his voice in a very strange way ‘I 
won’t be of any use to you at all ’ 

Lisa flushed ‘What job are you talking about? Maurice,’ she cried, 
‘please let me have the letter I received yesterday ’ 

I also went after Mr Drozdov to the table 

‘Have a look at this,’ she addressed me suddenly, unfolding the let- 
ter m great agitation ‘ Have you seen any thing like it ? Read it, please 
Read it aloud I want Mr Shatov to hear it too ’ 

With no little astonishment I icad aloud the following missive 

To the piragon of Ladies, Miss lushin 

Madam, 

Oh, what grace 
In Miss Tushin’s face. 

When with her cousin on sidc-saddlc forth she salhes, 

And playful zephyr with her trusses dallies. 

Or when with her mother in church she bows low. 

And on devout faces a red flush doth show! 

Then for the joys ot lawful wedlock I yearn 
And after her, with her mother, never a tear I spurn. 
Composed by an untutored man dunng an argument. 
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Madam* 

I pity myself most of all that I have not lost an arm at Sebastopol for 
the glory of our country, not having been there at all, but havmg served 
throughout the campaign as a suppher of low victuals which I consider 
a scurvy business You are a goddess of antiquity and I am nothing, and 
have caught a vision of immortality Look on these as verses and noth- 
ing more, for verses are after all nonsense and justify what would have 
been considered rank msolencc in prose. Can the sun be angry with an 
amoeba if the latter should write a poem to it from the drop of water 
where there are millions of them if you look through a microscope ? 
Even the club for the protection of larger animals 111 the best Petersburg 
society, which quite rightly shows compassion to the dog and the horse, 
despises tlie tiny amoeba, not mentioning it at all on account of its not 
being big enough. 1 am not big enough either. The idea of marriage 
may seem absurd, but I shall soon be the owner of a property which 
in the old days would have been worth two hundred serfs through 
the good offices of a hater of mankind whom you should despise. I 
could tell a lot and 1 can produce documents which may even mean 
Siberia. Don’t despise my offer For the letter from the amoeba see the 
poem. 

Captain Lcbyatkin, your most humble servant who is ever 

at your command. 

‘That was written by a man who was drunk, a scoundrel!' I cried 
indignantly. ‘I know him.' 

‘I received the letter yesterdays' Lisa began to explain, blusliuig and 
speaking hurriedly. ‘I at once realized, of course, that it was from 
some fool, and I haven't yet shown it to Mother because I don't w^ant 
to upset her more But if he means to go on like that, I don't know 
what to do Mr Drozdov wants to go to sec him and forbid him to 
pester me any more. But as I have already looked on you as my^ colla- 
borator,' she addressed Shatov, ‘and as ' ou live m the same house, I 
wanted to question you, to get an idci whit more to expect from him.' 

‘He's a drunkard and a blackguard,’ Shatov muttered with some 
reluctance. 

‘But is he always as stupid as that?' 

‘Good Lord, no! He isn't stupid at all when he’s sober.' 

‘I knew a general who used to write verses exactly like that,' I 
•observed, laughing. 

‘Even this letter shows that he knows very well what he is up to,’ 
the taciturn Mr Drozdov remarked unexpectedly. 
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‘rm told he hvcs with some sister - does he?' asked Lisa. 

‘Yes, he docs.* 

‘I’m told he bullies her. Is that true?’ 

Shatov glanced at Lisa again, scowled, and muttering, * What do I 
care^* moved towards die door 

‘Wait, please,* Lisa cried in alarm. ‘Where are^you going ^ We*ve 
still so many thmgs to discuss ' 

‘What IS there to discuss^ I’ll let you know to-morrow.* 

‘Why, die most important thing of all - the printers* Plcisc believe 
me. I’m not treating it as a joke I’m quite serious about it,’ Lisa assured 
him with growing alarm ‘ If we decide to publish it, where are we go- 
mg to have it printed^ That’s the most important question, for we 
shan’t go to Moscow for it, and such a publication cannot be entrusted 
to any of our local prmters I made up my mind long ago to get a 
prmnng-press of my own, m your name, if necessary, and I know 
Modier will let me do so, provided it is in your name * 

‘How do you know diat 1 could be a printer?* Shatov asked 
sullenly. 

‘Why, Peter Verkliovcnsky told me in Switzerland that you’re just 
the right person to manage a prmting-press and that you are familiar 
with dial sort of busmess. He even wanted to give me a note to you, 
but I forgot to ask him for it * 

• Shatov, as I now recall, changed colour He stood still for a few 
seconds more, and dien suddenly walked out of the room. 

Lisa got angry 

‘Does he always go away hkc that^* she asked, turning to me. 

I was about to shrug my shoulders when Shatov suddenly returned, 
went straight up to die table, and put down the bundle of newspapers 
he had taken widi him 

‘I shan’t be your collaborator; I can’t spare the time.’ 

‘But why not^ Why not^ You’re not angry, arc you?* Lisa asked 
m a grieved and bcsecchmg voice 

The sound of her voice seemed to surprise him; for a few seconds he 
looked intendy at her, as diough wishing to penetrate into her very 
soul. 

‘Makes no difference,* he muttered, ‘I don’t want to. ...* 

And he left the house. Lisa was completely taken aback, quite un- 
reasonably so - at least so it seemed to me. 
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loud voice. 


3 

No doubt he was ‘queer*, but there was a great deal that was not clear 
to me in all diat There was some ludden meaning m it. I simply could 
not beheve in this publication; then tliere was that stupid letter, in 
which a suggestion was quite clearly made to give some information 
and ‘produce documents’, which they all seemed to have ignored, 
talking about something quite different; lastly that printing-press and 
Shatov’s sudden departurejust because they spoke of a printing-press. 
All this led me to beheve that something had happened before my 
arrival, something I knew notlung about, and that, consequently, I 
was not wanted and that it was none of my business. Besides, it was 
time I left. I had been dicre long enough for a first visit. I went up to 
say good-bye to Lisa. 

She seemed to have forgotten diat I was in the room She was still 
standing in the same place by the table, with her head bowed and her 
eyes fixed on one spot on die carpet. 

‘ Oh, I’m sorry,’ she murmured in an ordinary polite tone of voice. 
‘You’re going, too. Well, good-bye Give my regards to Mr Verkho- 
vensky, and do ask him to come to sec me as soon as possible Maurice, 
Mr G — V is going. I’m sorry Modier can’t come out to say good-bye 
to you.’ 

I went out, and had readied the bottom of the stairs when a footman 
overtook me at the front door 

‘Mistress wants you to come back, sir. ...’ 

‘Your mistress or Miss Lisa?' 

‘Miss Lisa, sir ’ 

I found Lisa not in the l.irgc drawing-room, where we had been 
sitting, but 111 tlu reception-room next to it The door leading to the 
drawing-room, where Maurice was left alone, was closed. 

Lisa smiled at me, but she looked pale She was standmg in the 
middle of the room, evidently unable to make up her mind and strug- 
gling with herself But she suddeiilv took me by the hand, and with- 
out uttcimg a word, led me qiuckly to the windi.>w. 

*I must sec her at once,’ she whispered, gazing at me with burn- 
ing, determined, impatient eyes, whidi did not brook the slightest 
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contradiction. ‘I must see her with my own eyes, and I’m asking you 
to help me.’ 

She was completely beside herself and m despair. 

‘Who do you want to see. Miss Lisa^’ I asked in alarm. 

‘That Miss Lebyatkin, that cnpplc. ... Is it true tliat she is lame?’ 

I was amazed. 

‘I have never seen her, but I’ve heard that she is lame,’ I murmured 
with hurried readiness and also in a whisper. ‘I heard it yesterday.’ 

*I must sec her I simply must Could you arrange it for to-day^’ 

1 felt awfully sorry tor her 

‘I’m afraid it’s impossible, and, besides, I should not know how to 
arrange it,* I tried to persuade her T’ll go and sec Shatov — ’ 

‘If you won’t arrange it for to-morrow, I shall go to her myself, 
alone, because Mr Drozdov refuses to come with me You’re my only 
hope, for I have no one else I can turn to I’m afraid I spoke stupidly 
to Shatov . I’m sure you’re a very honest person and, perhaps, de- 
voted to me Please arrange it ’ 

I was overcome by a passionate desire to help her in every way. 

‘This IS what I’ll do,’ I said, after thinking it over for a moment. 
‘I’ll go there myself, and I’ll sec her to-day for certain , certain I’ll 
arrange it so that I’ll see her I give you my word Only, please let me 
take Shatov into my confidence ’ 

‘Tell him diat I want to sec her and that I can’t wait any longer, but 
that I wasn’t deceiving him just now Perhaps he went away because 
he’s very honest and didn’t like to think that I was deceiving him I 
wasn’t deceiving him I really want to publish the book and found a 
printmg business ’ 

‘He IS honest,’ I affirmed waimly 

‘However, if you can’t arrange it for to-morrow, I shill go there 
myself, whatever happens, and even if everyone were to find out * 

‘I’m afraid I shan’t be able to sec you before three o’clock to- 
morrow,’ I observed, recovering my senses a little 

‘Very well, at three o’clock, then So I was right in thinking at Mr 
Verkhovensky’s yesterday that you’re a little - devoted to me, wasn’t 
I?’ she said, smiling as she pressed my hand to say good-bye and hur- 
ried off to rejoin Drozdov 

I left the house, feeling uneasy about my promise, and scarcely reahz- 
ing what had happened I had seen a woman in real despair, who was 
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not afraid to compromise herself by confiding in a man she hardly 
knew. Her sweet smile at so difficult a moment in her life and her hint 
that she had already noticed my feelings yesterday stabbed me to the 
heart. But I was sorry for her, I was sorry for her - that was all! Her 
secrets suddenly became sometliing sacred to me, and even if anyone 
had tried to reveal them to me now, I believe I would have stopped my 
ears and refused to listen to anything more. I had a curious premom-* 
tion of something. . . . Besides, I had no idea how I could possibly do 
anything. What^s more, I did not know what exactly I was supposed 
to arrange - an interview, but what sort of an interview? And how 
was I to bring them together? My only hope was Shatov, though I 
should have known beforehand that he would not help me in any way, 
But 1 rushed off to see him all the same. 


4 

It was after seven o’clock in tlie evenmg that I found him at home. To 
my surprise, he had visitois - Mr Kirilov and anotlicr man I knew only 
slightly, a certain Shigalyov, Mr Virginsky's brothcr-in-Iaw. 

This Shigalyov had apparently been staying in our town for the last 
two months; I don’t know where he came from; all I heard about 
him was that he had published some sort of article in a Petersburg pro- 
gressive journal Virgmsky had introduced linn to me casually in the 
street Never in my life have I seen such dejection, gloom, and de- 
spondency on the face of a man. He looked a' thougli he were expect- 
ing tlie end of the world not at some indefimte time, accordmg tq 
prophecies which might never come true, but with absolute definite- 
ness - say, the day after to-morrow, at cxactl) twenty-five minutes 
past ten We hardly said a word to one another on that occasion, but 
merely shook hands like two conspirators I was particularly struck by 
his ears, which were of unnatural size, long, broad, and thick, sticking 
out in a most peculiar way His movements were awkward and slow. 
If Liputm did sometimes dream of the phalanstery being established in 
our province, Shigalyov most certainly knew the day and the hour 
when It would come to pass He made an ominous impression on me; 
I was the more surprised at meeting Inm at Shatov’s, as Shatov was 
not particularly fond of visitors. 

From the stairs I could hear them talking very loudly, the three of 
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them together, and apparently having an argument; but the moment 
1 entered the room they fell silent. They were arguing standmg up, 
but now they all suddenly sat down, so that I, too, had to sit down. 
The stupid silence lasted for fully three minutes. Though Shigalyov 
recognized me, he pretended not to know me, not because of any un- 
friendly feelmgs towards me, but for no particular reason. Kirilov and 
I exchanged bows, but in silence and for some reason we did not shake 
hands. At last Shigalyov began looking at me sternly and frowningly, 
with the most naive assurance that I should suddenly get up and go 
away. Finally, Shatov got up from his chair and all of them, too, sud- 
denly jumped to their feet They went out witliout saymg good-bye, 
Shigalyov alone saying in the doorway to Shatov, who was seeing 
them off: 

‘Remember that you are obliged to submit a full account of your 
action.' 

‘To hell with your accounts, and I'm hanged if I am under any obli- 
gation to anybody,' Shatov said, seeing him out and fastening the door 
on the latch. 

‘The dirty twisters!* he said, glancing at me and smiling somewhat 
wryly. 

He looked angry, and it seemed strange to me that he should have 
spoken first. Whenever I had gone to see him before (which was not 
often) he would mvariably sit scowling in a corner, answer sullenly, 
and It was only after a long time that he grew ammated and began 
talking with pleasure E\en then he always scowled when saying good- 
bye, and opened the door for you as though he were getting rid of a 
personal enemy 

‘I had tea yesterday with that Kirilov,' I observed ‘He seems to 
have gone mad on atheism ' 

‘Russian atheism has never gone farther than a pun,’ Shatov mut- 
tered, putting in a new candle in place of die burnt-out end 

‘No, that man did not give me the impression of a punster. I don’t 
think he knows how to talk, let alone make puns.' 

‘They’re men made of paper,' Shatov observed calmly, sitting 
down on a chair in a corner and leanmg with bodi hands on his knees 
‘It’s all because of their servile thoughts There’s also hatred there,’ he 
went on after a minute’s silence ‘They would be the first to be dread- 
fully unhappy if Russia were suddenly to be reorganized even according 
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to their own ideas and if, somehow or other, she were suddenly to 
become an immeasurably prosperous and happy country. They would 
have no one to hate then; no one to despise, no one to laugh at. It's 
just an everlasting animal hatred of Russia which has corroded dieir 
organism And there’s no question here of any tears through smiles, 
tears hidden from the world. Never has an untrucr word been said in 
Russia tlian that about tlie ludden tears,’ he shouted, almost ferociously. 

‘Good Lord, what are you saying*’ I said, laughing 

‘You’re of course a “moderate hberal’’,’ Shatov said, smiling, too. 
‘You know,’ he went on suddenly, ‘I may have been talking non- 
sense about “servility of thoughts’’; I expect you will tell me at once, 
“It*s you who are the son of a flunkey, but I’m not a flunkey*’.’ 

‘I ccrtamly did not want to say anything of the kind - good Lord* ’ 

‘Don’t apologize I’m not afraid of you Once I was only the son of 
a flunkey, but now I’ve become a flunkey myself Same as you Our 
Russian liberal is a flunkey before everything else He’s only waiting 
for the opportunity of polishing someone’s boots.’ 

‘What boots ^ What sort of allegory is this?* 

‘Dear me, it’s not an allegory at all! I see, you are laughing Mr 
Verkhovensky was right when he said that I lay under a stone, 
squashed, though not crushed to death, but only wriggling; it was a 
good image.’ 

‘Mr Verkhovensky assures everybody that you’re mad on the sub- 
ject of the Germans,’ 1 laughed. ‘But we’ve picked up something from 
tliem, all the same ’ 

‘We took twenty copecks from them and gave them a hundred 
roubles * 

We were silent for a minute. 

‘He got that sore lymg in America.’ 

‘ Who ^ What sore ? ’ 

‘I’m talking of Kiiilov. I spent four months with him there lying on 
the floor of a hut.’ 

‘Why, have you been to America^ I asked, surprised. ‘You never 
mentioned it before.’ 

‘There was nothing to tell. Two years ago we spent our last penny, 
three of us, to go to the United States in an emigrant steamer “ to find 
out for ourselves what the hfc of the American worker was hke and 
m this way to check by personal experience the state of a man hvmg 
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under the worst possible social conditions”. That was why we went 
there/ 

‘Good Lord!* I laughed. ‘If you wanted to find that out ‘‘by per- 
sonal experience** you should have gone to some place in our pro- 
vince at harvest time, and not rushed off to America!* 

‘We hired ourselves out as workers to an exploiter of labour there 
There were six of us Russians working for him - students, landowners 
who had left tlieir estates, army officers - and all with the same noble 
object Well, so we worked, got drenched, were worn out, and at last 
Kirilov and 1 left We fell ill We couldn*t stand it any longer When 
he paid us off, our employer, the exploiter, cheated us, and instead of 
thirty dollars as agreed, he paid me eight and him fifteen; we were 
also beaten there more than once So after that Kirilov and I, unable to 
obtain employment, lay on the floor of a hut side by side for four 
months m that filthy httle town; he thought of one thing and I of 
another * 

‘Did your employer really beat you^ In America? I can imagine 
die names you must have called him** 

‘Not a bit of It. On the contrary, Kirilov and I at once decided that, 
compared to the Americans, we Russians were hke little children, and 
that one had to be bom in America, or at least get thoroughly 
acclimatized there, before one could hope to be on the same level with 
them Why, even when they asked us a dollar for something that 
wasn*t wor/h a penny, we paid it with pleasure, nay, with enthusiasm 
We praised everything spiritualism, lynch hw, six-shooters, hoboes 
One day when we were travelling a chap put his hand into my pocket, 
took out my hairbrush, and began bruslnng his hair with it, Kirilov 
and I just glanced at each other and made up our minds that it was 
quite all right and that we liked it very much * 

‘It’s funny how we not only think of such dungs, but actually do 
diem,* I observed 

‘Mon made of paper,’ Shatov repeated 

‘ Still, to cross the ocean in an emigrant ship to an unknown coun- 
try, even if it is only to ‘‘find out by personal experience”, etc - well, 
there’s something fine about it, something that requires a lot of guts 
But how did you get out of it?’ 

‘I wrote to a man in Europe, and he sent me a hundred roubles * 

While talkmg, Shatov, as usual, kept lus eyes fixed steadily on the 
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floor, even when he was excited. But now he suddenly raised his 
head. 

‘Do you want to know the name of that man?' 

‘Who was it?’ 

‘Nicholas Stavrogin.* 

He got up suddenly, turned to his limewood writing-desk, and be- 
gan rummaging in it. There was a vague, though wcll-aiithcnticated, 
rumour in our town that about two years ago his wife had been Stav- 
rogin *s mistress in Paris. That was at the Dime Shatov was in America, 
and, it is true, long after she had left him in Geneva. ‘If that is so,’ I 
thought, ‘then what made him mention Stavrogin’s name now, and 
why be so emphatic about it?’ 

‘I haven’t repaid him the money yet,’ he said, turning suddenly to 
me again, and, looking hard at me, resumed his seat in the corner and 
asked abruptly in quite a different tone of voice: ‘I presume you’ve 
come for something. What is it?’ 

I at once told him everything, m its exact chronological order, add- 
ing that though I had had time to collect my thoughts after the first ex- 
citement was over, I felt more confused than ever: I realized that it 
was of great importance to Lisa, I wanted very much to help her, but 
the trouble was that I did not know how to keep my promise, and 
that I could not even tell what exactly I had promised her. Then I told 
him firmly once again that she never meant to deceive him, that there 
had been some misunderstanding, and that she was very upset by the 
extraordinary way in which he had gone off that morning. 

He listened very attentively. 

‘ Perhaps I did do a stupid thing this morning. I’m afraid I often do. 
Anyway, if she did not know herself why I went away like tliat, then 
so much the better for her.’ 

He got up, went to the door, opened it a little, and began to listen 
for any noise on the stairs. 

‘Do you want to sec that person yourself?’ 

‘Yes, that’s exactly what I do wai but how is it to be done?’ I 
said, jumping up from my chair, greatly pleased. 

‘Well, all we have to do is to go down while she is alone. When he 
comes back he'll beat her black and blue if he finds out that we’ve 
been there. I often go there without his knowledge. I had a fight with 
him the other day when he started beating her again.’ 
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‘Good Lord!’ 

‘Oh, yes. I dragged him away from her by the hair. He tried to 
thrash me, but I frightened him That was the end of it. I’m afraid 
he’ll come back drunk and remember it - he’ll give her a bad bcatmg 
for that.’ 

We went downstairs at once. 


5 

The door of Lebyatkin’s flat was closed but not locked, and we had 
no difficulty in getting in. The whole flat consisted of two disma* 
litde rooms with grimy walls on which the filthy wallpaper htcrally 
hung m shreds That prrt of the house had been used for some years 
as a public-house, till its landlord Filippov moved it to his new house. 
The other rooms of tlie former pubhe-house were locked up, and 
these two were let to Lebyatkin The furniture consisted of ordmary 
benches and deal tables, with the exception of an old easy-chair with 
one arm missing In the second room, m a comer, was a bed covered 
with a cotton counterpane, which belonged to Miss Lebyatkin ; as for 
the Captain himself, he slept on tlie floor, often without bothermg to 
undress Crumbs, dirt, wet puddles were everywhere, a large, soak- 
ing-wet floor-clotli lay in the middle of the first room, together with 
an old, worn-out shoe in the same puddle One could see that no one 
bothered to do any housework here the stoves were not heated, food 
was not cooked, they did not even have ^^anwvar, as Shatov later 
told me The Captain had arrived penniless, with his sister, and, as 
Liputin said, at first had really gone begging from house to house 
Having unexpectedly got money, he had at once started drinking and 
gone crazy with drink, so that he was mcapable of lookuig after the 
house. 

Miss Lcbyatkm, whom I was so anxious to meet, was sitting as 
quiet as a mouse on a bench at a deal kitchen tabic in a corner of the 
second room She did not call out to us when we opened die door; 
she did not even stir from her place Shatov told me that they never 
locked their front door and that on one occasion it was left wide open 
aU night By the dim light of a thin candle in an iron candlestick I 
caught a glimpse of a woman of about thirty, thin and pale, wearmg 
an old dark cotton dress, with a long, uncovered neck, and scanty, dark 
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hair twisted into a knot on the nape of her neck as big as the fist of a 
two-year-old child. She looked at us rather gaily; besides the candle- 
stick, she had on the table in front of her a little peasant looking-glass, 
an old pack of cards, j tattered song-book, and a wlute roll of Ger- 
man bread from which one or two bites had been taken It was ob- 
vious that Miss Lebyatkin used powder and rouge and painted her 
bps. She also blackened her eyebrows, which were long, thin, and 
dark anyhow. Three long wrinkles stood out rather sharply on her 
high, narrow forehead in spite of the powder. I already knew that she 
was lame, but during our visit she did not get up and walk about Her 
emaciated face might have been quite good-looking a long time ago 
when she was still a young girl; but her soft, tender grey eyes were 
remarkable even now, there was something dreamy and sincere in the 
gentle, almost joyful look she gave us. Tins gentle and unruffled joy, 
which also came out m her smile, surprised me, after all I had heard 
about the Cossack whip and the other brutalities of her precious 
brother. It was strange that instead of the uncomfortable feehng of 
revulsion and even dread one usually experiences in the presence of 
these God-afflicted creatures, I almost took pleasure in looking at her 
from the very first moment, and it was pity rather than revulsion that 
I felt afterwards. 

‘This is how she sits literally for days on end, all alone, without 
movmg, telling her own fortune by cards or looking at herself in the 
glass.’ Shatov said, pointing her out to me from the doorway ‘He 
doesn’t even get any food for her The woman from the cottage some- 
times brings her something out of the goodness of her hcirt. It beats 
me how they can leave her all done with a candle' ’ 

To my surprise, Shatov spoke in a loud voice, as though she were 
not in tlie room. 

‘Good evening, my dear,’ Miss Lcb\atkin said afFibly. 

‘I’ve brought you a visitor. Miss Lcb^'ltkln,’ sud Shatov. 

‘I’m glad to sec him,’ she said, looking intently at me from behind 
the candle. ‘I don’t know who it is yc ’’ve brought I don’t remember 
seeing him before.’ 

She at once turned again to Shatov, without pay mg any attention 
to me during the whole of the ensumg conversation, just as if I were 
not in the room at all. 

‘You must have got tired walking up and down alone in your httle 
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room in the attic, I suppose?’ she said, laughing and diowing two rows 
of excellent teeth. 

‘Yes, I got tired of it, and I wanted to pay you a visit, too.’ 

Shatov moved a bench up to the table, sat down on it, and made 
me sit down beside him. 

‘I’m always glad to have a talk, my dear; only you’re a funny man, 
all the same - just like a hermit. When did you comb your hair last^ 
Come on, let me comb it for you again,* she said, producing a little 
comb from her pocket ‘I expect you’ve never touched it since I 
combed it last ’ 

‘Why, I don’t believe I have a comb,’ Shatov said, laughing, too. 

‘Haven’t you really? Then I’ll give you mine, not tins one - an- 
other one - only don’t forget to remind me ’ 

She began combing his hair with a most senous air, and even parted 
It on one side. Then she drew back a little to have a good look whether 
it was all right, and put the comb back into her pocket. 

‘Do you know, my dear,' she said, shaking her head, ‘you may be 
a sensible man, but you’re bored. I find it strange to look at you all. I 
can’t understand how people can be bored Heartache is not boredom. 
I’oi happy,’ 

*ArC you happy with that brother of yours, too?’ 

‘Do you mean Lebyatkm ^ He’s my footman And I don’t care a bit 
whether he’s here or not I tell him * Lebyatkm, fetch me some water, 
Lebyatkm', fetch me mv shoes, and he runs to fetch them. Sometimes 
you just can’t help laughing at him * 

‘And that’s exactly how it is,’ Shatov addressed me again uncere- 
moniously m a loud voice ‘She treats him just like a footman I’ve 
heard her myself shouting to him “ I ebyatkm, fetch me some water * ” 
Only, you sec, he doesn’t run to fetch her the water, but beats her for 
ordering him about like that But she isn’t in the least afraid of him. 
She has some sort of nervous fit almost every day, accompanied by 
loss of memory, so that afterwards she doesn’t remember anything of 
what has happened And she’s always confused about time Do you 
think she remembers when we came m^ Well, perhaps she docs, but 
I’m sure she’s already changed everything to suit her own fancy and 
takes us now for some other people, though she may remember that 
I’m her darling Shatov. It makes no difference whctlicr I speak in a 
loud voice or not. She never hstens to you. Becomes engrossed in 
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her own day-dreams at once. Yes, becomes engrossed in them. Quite 
an extraordinary dreamer She’ll sit in the same place for eight hours, 
for a whole day even Look at that roll she’s probably had one bite of 
It dus morning, and she’ll finish it to-morrow Now she’s started tell- 
ing her fortune by cards.’ 

‘I’m doing my best to tell my fortune, my dear, but it doesn’t come 
out right, somehow,’ Miss Lcbyatkin interposed, catching the last 
word, and she put out her left hand without looking for the roll (she 
must have also heard Shatov mention the roll) She got hold of it at 
last, but after keeping it for some time m her left hand, she became so 
engrossed in what she was saying that she put it back on die table again 
without being conscious of it and without having taken a bite of it 

‘It always comes out the same a journey, a wicked man, some- 
body’s treachery, a death-bed, a letter from somewhere, unexpected 
news I think it’s all lies What do you dunk, my dear^ If people tell 
lies, why shouldn’t cards tell lics^’ She suddenly mixed up the cards. 
‘I told Modier Praskovya - such a mcc old woman - the same dung. 
She used to come to my cell to ask me to tell her fortune on the cards, 
without letting die Mother Superior know about it And she wasn’t 
the only one who came “Oh dear, oh dear,’’ they all kept crying ex- 
citedly, shaking their heads and talking nineteen to die dozen, but I 
just laughed “ How can you expect to get a letter. Mother Praskovya,” 
I said to her, “when you haven’t had one for twelve years ^*’ Her 
daughter had been taken to some place in Turkey by her husband, and 
for twelve years she had had no news of her Well, so next evening I 
was having tea with die Mother Superior (a princess by butli she was), 
and there was some lady visitor there, too - ever such a romantic lady 
she was - and also a little monk from Athos monastery happened to 
be there at the time, such a funny man, I thought And what do you 
dunk, my dear ^ That same little monk had brought Mother Praskov- 
ya a letter from her daughter m Turkey that very morning - so much 
for the knave of diamonds - unexpected news, you sec’ Well, so wc 
are having our tea, and the little mi ik from Athos says to the Mother 
Superior, “And most of all, reverend Mother Superior,” he says, “the 
Lord will bless your convent for havmg such a great treasure hidden 
m It ” “What treasure is that^” asks die Mother Superior “Why,” 
says the monk, “Mother Lisaveta the Blessed ” And that saintly Lisa- 
veta, she lived m a cage seven feet long and five feet lugh that was let 
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into the wall of our nunnery, and she had been sitting there behind 
die iron bars for seventeen years, come summer, come winter, in 
nothing but a hempen shift, and all the time she kept poking at the 
hempen cloth with a straw or a twig that she would pick up, and she 
never uttered a word, never combed her hair or washed for seventeen 
years. In winter they would push a sheepskin through the bars to her, 
and every day a crust of bread and a mug of water. The pilgrims 
gazed, marvelled, sighed, and put down some money. “ Some treas- 
ure!” the Mother Superior replied (she was angry, for she disliked 
Lisaveta very much). “Lisaveta only sits there out of sheer spite, out of 
sheer obstinacy, and the whole thmg is nothing but hypocrisy.” I 
must say I did not like that; for, you see, in those days I was thinking 
of shutting myself up too. “If you don’t mind my saying so,” I says, 
“God and nature arc one and the same thing.” They all cried in one 
voice: “Well, I never!” The Motlier Superior laughed, started whis- 
pering somctliing to the lady visitor, asked me to come up to her and 
was ever so nice to me, and the lady visitor gave me a pink ribbon for 
a present. Would you like me to show it to you? Well, and the little 
monk at once began to lecture me, and he talked ever so kindly and 
humbly, and I daresay he knew what he was talking about, too. I sat 
and listened. “Do you imdcrstand?” he asked. “No,” I said, “I don’t 
understand a word, and,” I said, “leave me alone, will you?” And 
since then they’ve left me in peace, my dear. Mcanwlule one of our 
lay sisters, who lived in our convent as a penance for uttering pro- 
phecies, whispered to me as we were coming out of church: “What 
is the Mother of God, do you think?” “She’s the great Mother,” I 
said, “die hope of the human race.” “Yes,” she said, “the Mother of 
God is great mother earth, and therein lies a great joy for men. And 
every earthly sorrow and every earthly tear is a joy for us; and when 
you have filled the earth under you with your tears a foot deep, you 
will rejoice at everything at once. And there will be nothing, nothing 
left of your sorrow; for such,” she said, “is the prophecy.” Those 
words sank into my mind at the time. Since then, when saying my 
prayers and bowing down to the ground, I kiss the earth every time. 
I kiss it and weep. And let me tell you this, my dear: dicrc is nodiing 
wrong about those tears; and though you may not grieve at all, your 
tears will flow all the same from joy. They will flow of themselves; 
that’s die truth. Sometimes I would go off to the shore of the lake: on 
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one side was our convent and on the other our hill with its pointed 
top - they called it die Peak. I would go up that lull, turn my face to 
the cast, fall down to the ground, and weep and weep, and I don’t 
know how long I wept, and I didn’t remember anything then, and I 
don’t know anydiing. Then I’d get up and go back. The sun would 
be setting - oh, so big, so glorious, so lovely - do you like looking at 
the sun, my dcar^ It’s ever so nice, but ever so sad, too’ I would turn 
to die cast again, and the shadow, oh, the shadow from our hill was 
flying like an arrow far, far away over the lake - so narrow and so 
long, almost a mile long - as far as the island on die lake, and it would 
cut that rocky island right m two, and as it cut it in two, the sun 
would set altogether and suddenly everything would grow dark 
Then I would feel so miserable and my memory would suddenly 
conic back. I’m afraid of the dark, my dear. But it was my little baby 
I wept for most . . .* 

‘Why, did you have a baby Shatov, who hid been hstemng very 
attentively all the time, nudged me with his elbow. 

‘ Of course I b^^d a bab^ a httle, rosy baby with such tiny litde 
nails, and I was so miserable because I couldn’t remember whether it 
was a boy or a girl Sometimes I thought it was a boy and sometimes a 
girl. As soon as it was born, I wripped it m cambric and lace, tied it 
round with pink ribbons, strewed it with flowers, got it ready, said a 
prayer over it, and carried it away, unbaptiscd as it was, carried it 
through a wood; and I was afraid of the wood, and was frightened; 
and what I wept for most was that I had a baby but couldn’t remem- 
ber whcdier I had a husband or not ’ 

‘You may have had one, mayn’t you^’ Shatov asked cautiously. 

‘You’re so funny, my dear The way ) ou talk ’ I miy have had one, 
but what’s the use of it if it’s die same as if I hadn’t had one ^ There’s 
an easy riddle for you - guess it if you can ’ ’ she laughed. 

‘Where did you take your baby^’ 

‘I took it to the pond,’ she sighed. 

Shatov nudged me with his elbow igain. 

‘But what if you never had a baby at all and you just imagined it 
all - eh?’ 

‘You ask me a hard question, my dear,* she replied pensively, with- 
out bemg m the least surprised at such a question ' I can’t tcU you any- 
thmg about it. Perhaps I hadn’t. But I daresay it’s just your curiosity. 
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ril never stop crying for him, in any case. I couldn’t possibly have 
dreamt about it, could I?* And big tears glistened in her eyes. 'Oh, 
my dear, is it true that your wife has run away from you?* she asked, 
suddenly putting both hands on his shoulders and gazing at him pity- 
ingly. ‘Don’t be angry; I feel miserable myself. Do you know what 
kind of dream I had, my dear? He came to me again, beckoned to me, 
and said: “My little pussy, little pussy, come to me!’’ It was his calling 
me his “little pussy” that pleased me so much; he loves me, I thought.’ 

‘Maybe he really will come,’ Shatov muttered in an undertone. 

‘No, my dear, that’s just a dream - he will never come. Do you 
know the song - 

Not for me thy new tall house. 

Mine alone this little cell. 

Here ril dwell to save my soul. 

Here 1*11 pray to God for thee. 

Oh, my dear, my dear, why don’t you ever ask me anytliing?’ 

‘Because you won’t tell - that’s why I don’t ask.’ 

‘I shan’t tcU you, I shan’t, I shan’t; even if you kill me, I shan’t tell 
yoti,’ she said quickly. ‘Burn me, if you like, but I shan’t tell you. And 
however much I suffered, I shan’t tell anytliing. People will never 
know!’ 

‘There, you see, everyone has his own troubles,’ Shatov said more 
softly, lowering his head more and more. 

‘But if you’d asked me, I might have told you - 1 might have told 
you!’ she repeated rapturously. ‘Why don’t you ask? Ask, ask me 
properly, and perhaps 1 will tell you. Beg me, my dear, so that I 
should agree. ... Oh, my dear, my dear!’ 

But Shatov said nothing; the silence lasted about a minute. Tears 
streamed softly down hci powdered checks; she sat leaning with both 
her hands on Shatov’s shoulders, but no longer looking at him. 

‘Oh, what do I care about you?’ Shatov said, suddenly getting up 
from the bench. ‘Besides, it’s not my busmess to pry into your affairs. 
Come on, get up!’ He angrily pulled the bench from under me and, 
picking It up, put it back where it stood before. 

‘If he comes, he must not know tliat we’ve been here. It’s time wc 
were off.’ 

‘Oh, still talking about that flunkey of mine, arc you?’ Mary Leb- 
y atkin laughed suddenly. ‘ You’re afraid ! Well, good-bye, dear visitors. 
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One minute, though; Tve something to tell you. That Kirilov 
and our landlord, Filippov, die man with the big red beard, came 
here this morning, just as my brother flew at me Our landlord caught 
hold of him and flung him across die room, and he shouted, “It's not 
my fault, sir; Tm suffering for another man's iniquity!" So, would 
you believe it, we nearly split our sides with laughter 

‘Oh, my dear woman, it was I, and not the red-beard It was I who 
dragged him away from you by the hair; your landlord was here the 
day before yesterday. He came to have it out with you, and you've 
got all mixed up.' 

‘Wait; I think that I have got mixed up. Perhaps it was you. But 
why argue about silly dungs like that? It makes no difference to him 
who dfags him off, does it?' She laughed 

‘Let's go,' Shatov suddenly gave me a pull. ‘The gate's creaking. If 
he finds us here, he'll beat her black and blue.' 

But we had scarcely time to run out on the stairs when we heard a 
drunken shout at the gate, followed by a string of oaths. Shatov let me 
into his room and locked the door. 

‘You'll have to stay here for a minute if you don't want to be in- 
volved in a row. Listen to him squealing like a little pig He must 
have stumbled over the gate again. Every time he falls flat over it.' 
We did not get off without a row, however. 


6 

Shatov stood listemng at the locked door of his room Suddenly he 
sprang back. 

‘He’s coming here; I knew it*' he whispered furiously. ‘I'm afraid 
we shan't get rid of him till nudnight.' 

There followed several heavy knocks on the door with a fist. 
‘Shatov, Shatov, open up!* die Ciptun yelled ‘Shatov, my dear 
friend! 


IVc come to bid thee, friend, good morrow. 
To tell thee that the sun doth r-risc. 

That with Its hght it hath biiiished sorrow. 
Filled the for-ests - with wild surmise. 

To tell thee I’m awake - curse thee! - 
Wide-awake 'iicath a birch. 
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‘Reminds me of die birch, ha, ha! 

Every little bird - from thirst expires - 
I’m gomg to have a dnnk. ... 

A dnnk - don’t know what dnnk - 

Oh, to hell with stupid curiosity! Shatov, do you reahze how good it 
is to be alive?’ 

‘Don’t answer,* Shatov whispered to me again. 

‘Open up! Do you reahze, I say, that there is somcdiing higher dian 
a brawl - among men ? There are moments of an hon-our-able per- 
son. ... Shatov, I’m a good chap; I’ll forgive you ... Shatov, to hell 
with political leaflets, chP* 

Silence. 

‘Don’t you realize, you silly ass, that I’m in love ? I’ve bought myself 
a frock-coat. Look, the frock-coat of love. Paid fifteen roubles for it. 
A captain’s love calls for good manners. ... Open up!* he roared 
savagely all of a sudden and agam began knocking furiously on die 
door with Ins fists. 

‘Go to blazes!’ Shatov, too, suddenly roared. 

‘You s-slave! You bondslave! And your sister, too, is a slave, a 
bondswoman - a th-thief!’ 

‘And you sold your sister.’ 

‘That's a he! I put up with this libellous accusation, but with one 
word I could - can you guess who she is?* 

‘Who?* Shatov, unable to suppress his curiosity, suddenly went up 
to the door. 

‘Can you guess, I ask you?’ 

‘Don’t you worry; I shall guess Tell me who?* 

‘I’m not afraid to say! I’m never afraid to say anything in pubhc!* 
‘I question it,* Shatov taunted Inm, noddmg to me to hsten. 

‘No?* 

‘I don’t think so.* 

‘You don’t dunk so?’ 

‘Well, say it, if you’re not afraid of being birched by your master. 
You’re a coward, aren’t you? A captain, mdecd!* 

‘I - 1 - she - she is -* the Captam stammered m a voice trembling 
with excitement. 

‘Well?’ Shatov put his car to the door. 
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A silence ensued for at least half a minute. 

‘Dirty rotter!* the Captain said at last, and he beat a hasty retreat 
downstairs, puffing like a samovar^ and stumbling noisily on every 
step. 

‘He*s a cunning devil,’ Shatov said, coming back from the door. 
‘He won’t give himself away even when he’s drunk.* 

‘What IS It all about?’ I asked. 

Shatov dismissed my question with a wave of the hand, opened the 
door, and again began listening for any noise on the stairs He listened 
a long time, and even quietly descended a few steps to make sure At 
last he came back. 

‘Can’t hear anything, winch means that he isn’t thrashing her Must 
have dropped off at once. It’s time you were gone ’ 

‘Look here, Shatov; what am I to make of it all now?* 

‘Oh, anything you like! * he replied in a weary and disgusted voice, 
sitting down at his writing-desk 

I went away. A highly improbable idea was getting a stronger and 
stronger hold of me. The thought of the next day made my heart sink. 


7 

That ‘next day’ - that is, the Sunday on which Mi Verkhovensky’s 
fate was to be irrevocably decided - was one of the most momentous 
days in my chronicle It was a day of surprises, a day on which events 
of the past came to a head and events of the future had their beginning, 
a day of harsh explanations and even greater confusion In the morn- 
ing, as the reader knows aheady, I had to accompany my friend to 
Mrs Stavrogin’s, while at three o’clock in the afteinoon I had to sec 
Lisa to tell her - I did not know what - and to assist her - I did not 
myself know how. And yet it all ended in a way nobody could have 
expected In a word, it was 1 day of most cxtraordinarv coincidences. 

To begin with, when Mr Verkhovensky and I arrived at Mrs Stav- 
rogin’s at precisely twelve o’clock - tkv, time she hid fixed - we did 
not find her at home* she had not ^ct leturned from church My poor 
friend’s composure, or rather discomposure, was such that this cir- 
, cumstance at once bowled him over He sank into in arm-chair 111 tlic 
drawing-room almost in a state of collapse I offered lum a glass of 
water; but m spite of his pallor and shaking hands he refused it with 
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dignity. By the way, his rig-out on that occasion was remarkable for 
its unusual smarmess : he had got himself up almost as if he were going 
to a ball, in an embroidered lawn shirt, a white cravat, a new hat in 
his hand, new straw-coloured gloves, and even a faint odour of scent. 
No sooner did we sit down than Shatov arrived, ushered in by the 
butler, which clearly showed that he, too, came by official invitation. 
Mr Verkhovensky was about to get up to shake hands with him, but 
Shatov, after glancing at us attentively, walked off to the opposite 
comer of the room, where he sat down without even nodding to us. 
Mr Verkhovensky again looked at me in dismay. 

We sat like tliat for a few minutes in utter silence. Mr Verkhoven- 
sky began whispering something to me very rapidly, but I did not 
catch his words. He stopped abruptly, being too excited to fmish what 
he was going to say. The butler came in agam, ostensibly to put som(^- 
thing right on die table, but more probably to have a look at us. Shatov 
suddenly addressed him with a loud question. 

‘Do you happen to know, Alexey,’ he said in a loud voice, ‘if Miss 
Shatov has left with Mrs Stavrogin?’ 

‘Mrs Stavrogin, sir,* the butler explained decorously and edifyingly, 
‘has gone to the cadicdral alone, and Miss Shatov was pleased to re- 
main in her room upstairs, as she isn’t feeling quite well.’ 

My poor friend again exchanged a rapid and alarmed glance with 
me, so that in die end I even began to turn away from him. Suddenly 
a carriage drove up to die entrance of the house with a loud clatter, 
and a certain distant commotion announced the return of Mrs Stav- 
rogin to us. We all jumped up from our chairs, but another surprise 
awaited us: we heard the approach of many footsteps, winch meant 
that Mrs Stavrogin did not return alone, and that really was rather 
odd, because she herself had asked us to come at diat particular time. 
At last we heard someone come in very rapidly, as though running, 
and Mrs Stavrogin certainly could not have come in hke that. Sud- 
denly she almost flew into the room, out of breath and in a state of great 
agitation. She was followed at some distance and at a slower pace by 
Lisa, and arm in arm with her - Miss Mary Lcbyatkin! If I had seen it 
in a dream I would not have believed it! 

To explain this utterly unexpected development, I must go back an 
hour and describe in greater detail the extraordinary adventure that 
had befallen Mrs Stavrogin at the cathedral. 
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To begin with, almost our whole town - that is, of course, all the 
upper strata of our soaety - was present at the morning service. It was 
known that the Governor’s wife would attend tlic cathedral for the 
first time since her arrival in our town. Let me observe that it was 
already rumoured that she was a frce-tlunker and an adlierent of ‘the 
new principles’. All our ladies knew, besides, that she would be most 
exquisitely and elegaiftly dressed, and that was why the dresses of our 
ladies were this time quite unusually smart and gorgeous. Mrs Stavro- 
gin alone was, as always, modestly dressed in black, she had invariably 
dressed like that for the past four years. On her arrival at the cathedral 
she took up Jicr usual place in the first row on the left, and a hveried 
footman placed a velvet cushion for kneeling on before her - in short, 
everything was just as usual But it was also noticed that all through 
the service she prayed with quite unwonted zeal; afterwards, when 
people recalled the events of that day, it was said that she had even had 
tears in her eyes. At last the inoniiiig service was over and our chief 
priest. Father Pavel, came out to deliver a solemn sermon His ser- 
mons were popular and were highly thought of in our town ; people 
even tried to persuade him to publish them, but he never could make 
up his mmd to. Tlus time die sermon happened to be quite unusually 
long 

And It was during the sermon that a lady drove up to the cathedral 
in an old-fa^hioned cab - that is, a cab in which ladies could only sit 
sideways, holding on to the cabman’s belt and swaymg at every jolt 
of the carriage, like a blade of grass in the wind Such cabs still ply their 
trade in our town. Stopping at the corner of the cathedral - for there 
were a great number of cairiagcs and even mounted pohee at the gates 
- the lady jumped out of the cab and offered the cabby four copecks in 
silver. 

‘You don’t want more, do you, cabby she cried, seeing him pull 
a face. ‘I’m afraid it’s all I have,’ she added in a plaintive voice. 

‘Oh, well, never mind, lady; I expect it’s my own fault for not tell- 
ing you the right fare,’ the cabby saia, with a hopeless wave of the 
hand, looking at her as though he had wanted to add, ‘And it would 
be a sin to take advantage of the likes of you, anyway* ; then, thrusting 
. the leather purse into his coai, he started his horse and drove off, fol- 
lowed by the jeers of the cabbies who were standing by. Jeers and ex- 
clamations of surprise also followed tlie young woman as she made 
F 
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her way to the cathedral gates between the carnages and the footmen 
who were waiting for their masters to come out soon And, mdeed, 
there was something strange and unexpected m the sudden appearance 
of such a person among the people m the street She looked haggard 
and pale, and she walked with a limp ; her face was thickly covered 
with powder and rouge, her long neck was qiute bare, for she wore 
neither kercluef nor pelisse, but only an old dark dress, in spite of the 
cold and windy, diough bright, September day Her head was bare, 
too, and her hair was gathered in a tiny bun at the nape of tlie neck, 
with an artificial rose stuck on the right side of it, tlie kind of rose that 
was sold together with a palm and a httle cherub m the market during 
Holy Week I had noticed such a palm and cherub in the wreath of 
paper roses under tlie icons in die comer of the room when I visited 
Miss Lebvatkm the day before And as a fimslnng touch, the young 
woman, though walking modestly and with downcast eyes, was smil- 
mg slyly and gaily If she had lingered a moment longer, she would 
probably not have been admitted to the cathedral But she managed 
to shp m and, on entering the church, pushed her way imperceptibly 
to the front 

Though the sermon was only half over, and though the entire con- 
gregauon listened to it with complete and hushed attention, a few 
eyes glanced with curiosity and amazement at the new arrival She 
knelt down on the dais in front of the Ingh altar, her powdered face 
touching* the floor She lay there a long time, and was apparently 
weeping But on raising her head agaui and getting up from her knees, 
she very soon recovered her high spirits Gaily and with obviously in- 
tense enjoyment, she let her eyes roam over the faces of the congrega- 
tion and over the walls of the cathedral , she gazed with special inter- 
est at some of tlie ladies, even standmg on tiptoe to have a better look 
at them, and she even laughed once or twice, her laughter ending m a 
strange sort of giggle But the sermon came to an end and the cross 
was brought out The Governor's wife was tlie first to go up to the 
cross, but she stopped two paces m front of it, evidently with the in- 
tention of letting Mrs Stavrogin go up to it first, Mrs Stavrogin, for 
her part, was walkmg straight up to it, as though she did not notice 
anyone m front of her The unusual courtesy of the Governor's wife 
no doubt impbed an unmistakable and, m a way, clever snub, so 
everybody in the cathedral mterpreted it Mrs Stavrogin, too, no 
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doubt interpreted it that way; but she walked on as before widiout 
noticing anyone and, having kissed the cross with an unshaken air of 
dignity, she immediately turned and walked to the entrance. A liver- 
ied footman cleared a path for her, though everyone made room for 
her anyhow But at the very door, before she had time to reach the 
front steps, a small crowd of people blocked her way for a moment. 
Mrs Stavrogm stopped, and suddenly a strange, extraordinary crea- 
ture, a woman with a paper rose in her hair, ppshed through the 
crowd and went down on her knees before her Mrs Stavrogm, who 
was not easily put out, especially m public, looked at her sternly and 
gravely 

I hasten to point out here, as briefly as possible, that though Mrs 
Stavrogm had m recent years become, it was said, a little too careful, 
and even somewhat stingy, she did not mind givmg money occasion- 
ally to some charity She was a member of a benevolent society in 
Petersburg In the list year of famine she sent 500 roubles to the cen- 
tral committee of the fund in aid of the sufferers, and this was talked 
of in our town Finally, quite recently, before the appointment of the 
new Governor, she was plmmiig to found a local ladies* commit- 
tee to raise a fund in aid of the poorest expectant mothers of our town 
and province. In our town she was accused of being ambitious; but 
the well-known impetuosity of her character, as well as her persist- 
ence, nearly triumphed over the difficulties, the committee was on 
die pomt of being founded, and the original idea assumed greater and 
greater dimensions in the entranced mind of the foundress she was 
already dreammg of the foundation of a similar committee m Mos- 
cow and of the gradual expansion of its ictivitics throughout all the 
other provinces And now, with the sudden appointment of a new 
Governor, everything had come to a standstill, the wife of the new 
Governor, it was said, had already dehvered herself m public of a few 
biting and, above all, shrewd and sensible remarks about the supposed 
impracticabihty of the fundamental idea of such a committee, winch, 
needless to say, had been passed on, suitably embellished, to Mrs Stav- 
rogin. The Lord only knows what is hidden in men’s hearts, but I ex- 
pect Mrs Stavrogm now stopped at the very gates of the cathedral 
with a certam feeling of pleasure, knowing that the wife of the Gover- 
nor, followed by the entire congregation, would have to pass by any 
moment, and dunking to herself : ‘Let her see for herself dial I don’t 
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care what she may thuik of or what clever remarks she may make 
about the vanity of my charitable works I don’t care a fig for all of 
you!* 

‘What’s the matter, my dear? What do you want?* Mrs Stavrogin 
said, looking more attentively at the kneeling young woman 

Mary Lebyatkm staied at her with an awfully timid, shamefaced, 
but almost reverent expression Suddenly she gave the same strange 
g'ggle- 

‘What does she want^ Who is she^’ Mrs Stavrogin asked, looking 
imperiously and inquiringly at the crowd. ‘Are you unliappy? Are 
you m need of assistance?* 

‘Yes, ma’am. I’m in need - I’ve come-’ the ‘unhappy’ woman 
murmured in a voice that shook with emotion. ‘I’ve come only to 
kiss your hand -’ And again she giggled 

With the childish expression with which little children make up to 
someone m order to get something, she bent forward to grasp Mrs 
Stavrogin’s hand, but suddenly, as though frightened, she drew her 
hands back. 

‘Was that all you came for^’ Mrs Stavrogin said, smiling compas- 
sionately, but at once took her mother-of-pearl purse out of her 
pocket, and piodiicing a ten-rouble note, gave it to the stranger. She 
took It. Mrs Stavrogin was very interested, and evidently did not con- 
sider the strange woman a common beggar 

‘ Fancy* giving her ten roubles ' ’ someone cried in the crowd. 

‘Please, ma’am, let me kiss your hand,’ the ‘unhappy’ woman 
murmured, holding on tightly with the fingers of her left hand to a 
comer of tlie ten-rouble note, wluch fluttered m the wind. 

Mrs Stavrogin for some reason frowned slightly and held out her 
hand with a grave, almost stem, expression ; the young woman kissed 
It reverently Her grateful eyes glowed with emotion It was just at 
that moment that the Governor’s wife came up, followed by a whole 
crowd of our ladies and high officials. The Governor’s wife was forced 
to stop for a moment in the crush , many other people also stopped. 

‘You are shivering Are you cold?* Mrs Stavrogin said suddenly 
and, slipping off her cloak, caught by her footman in mid-air, she re- 
moved from her shoulders her black (and not by any means cheap) 
shawl and with her own hands wrapped it round the bare neck of the 
young woman who was still kneeling before her. 
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‘Please get up; get up from your knees, I beg you!’ 

The woman got up. 

‘Where do you hve? Doesn’t anyone know where she hves?’ Mrs 
Stavrogin asked, looking roimd impatiently again 
But It was no longer the same crowd, all she could see were the 
familiar faces of fasluonable men and women, observing die scene, 
some with disapproval and surprise, sonic with sly curiosity and, at 
the same time, with an innocent but keen desire for some scene, while 
some went so far as to grin. 

‘I think It’s Lcbyatkiii’s sister,* some good-natured fellow at last 
volunteered an answer to Mrs Stavrogin’s question 
It was our worthy merchant Andreyev, a man who was generally 
respected, in spectacles, a grey beard, wearing a Russian coat and a 
round, cylindrical hat, wluch he was now holding in his hand. ‘ She 
lives at Filippov’s house in Bogoyavlenskaya Street,* he added. 

‘Lebyatkin^ Filippov’s housed Yes, I’ve heard something about it. 
Thank you, Mr Andreyev But who’s this Lebyatkin^’ 

‘He calls himself a captain, ma’am A man who is not too mindful 
of what he docs or says. I’m afraid She’s his sister all right I expect 
she must have escaped from the house,’ Mr Andreyev added, lowering 
his voice and givmg Mrs Stavrogin a significant look 

‘ I sec Thank you, Mr Andreyev Arc you Miss Lebyatkin, my dear ^ ’ 
‘No, ma’am. I’m not Miss Lebyatkin ’ 

‘Then perhaps your brother is Lebyatkin?’ 

‘Yes, ma’am, Lebyatkin is my brother ’ 

‘Now, this IS what I’m going to do, my dear You’ll come widi 
me, and I’ll see that you’re taken to your home from my house. 
Would you like to come with mc^’ 

‘Oh, ves. I’d love to!’ Miss Lebyatkin clapped her hands with 
excitement. 

‘Aim tie, take me with you, too, please^’ Lisa cried 
Lisa, I ought perhaps to explain, arrived at the service with the 
Governor’s wife, while her mother had, by the doctor’s orders, gone 
for a drive in her carnage, taking Mr Drozdov with her to keep her 
company. 

‘My dear, you know I’m always glad to have y'ou, but what will 
your mother say?* Mrs Stavrogin began, with a grand air, but be- 
came suddenly confused, noticmg Lisa’s imusiul excitement 
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‘Please, Auntie, you simply must take me with you,’ Lisa implored, 
kissing Mrs Stavrogm 

"Mats quavez vom done, Ltsef* the Governor’s wife said with dis- 
tinct surprise 

‘Oh, I’m awfully sorry, darling; but I have to go to Auntie’s,’ Lisa 
turned quickly to her unpleasantly surprised chcre coustnc and kissed 
her twice. 

‘And please tell maman to come to fetch me at once at Auntie’s,’ 
Lisa rattled on "Maman was awfully anxious to call on you She 
told me so herself this morning I forgot to mention it to you I’m 
sorry Please, don’t be angry, Jnlte, chcre ... cou^tne Auntie, I’m 
ready ' ’ 

‘If you won’t take me with you. Auntie,* she whispered rapidly and 
desperately m Mrs Stavrogm’s ear, ‘I’ll run screaming after your car- 
nage ’ 

It was a good thing no one heard her Mrs Stavrogm even recoiled 
a step and glared at the mad girl That look decided every tiling she 
made up her mind there and then to take Lisa with her 

‘We must put an end to this*’ she cried involuntarily ‘Very well. 
I’ll be glad to take you, Lisa,’ she sud it once in a loud voice, ‘if Mrs 
Lembke will let you come, of course,’ she added, turning with a 
frank look and a dignified air to die Governor’s wife 

‘I most certainly don’t want to deprive her of that pleasure, par- 
ticularly as’ - Mrs Lembke suddenly murmured with surprising 
courtesy - ‘I know myself what a fantastically despotic little head she 
carries on her shoulders ’ Mrs Lembke simled charmingly 

‘Thank you very much indeed,’ Mrs Stavrogm thanked her widi a 
courteous and stately bow 

‘And I am all the more pleased to do it,’ Mrs Lembke went on mur- 
muring rapturously, even flushing all over with agreeable excitement, 
‘because I’m sure Lisa is not only delighted to be With you, but also 
carried away by such a beautiful - such - if I may say so - such a lofty 
feeling of - of compassion -’ She glanced at the ‘unhappy’ woman, 
‘and - and on the very steps of the cathedral, too* ’ 

‘ Such feclmg docs you honour, madam,’ Mrs Stavrogm expressed 
her approval magmficendy. 

Mrs Lembke held out her hand impulsively, and Mrs Stavrogin 
hastened to touch it widi her fingers Tlie general effect was excellent. 
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the faces of some of those present beamed with pleasure, while others 
smiled sweetly and mgratiatmgly. 

In a word, it now became perfectly clear to everybody that it was 
not Mrs Lembkc who had till now been slighting Mrs Stavrogin by 
refusmg to pay a call on her, but, on die contrary, Mis Stavrogin her- 
self had kept Mrs Lembke ‘at arm’s length*, while the Governor’s wife 
would have run to pay a call on her if she were sure tli ii Mrs Stav- 
rogin would not turn her out of her house. Mrs Stavrogm’s standmg 
rose incredibly high 

‘Do get in, my dear,* Mrs Stavrogin motioned Miss Lcbyatkm into 
the carriage which had just then driven up 

The ‘unliappy* woman rushed joyfully to die carriage door, where 
the footman helped her in 

‘Gracious me, arc you limc^’ cried Mrs Stavrogin, as though she 
were really terrified, and she turned pale (Everyone noticed it at the 
time, but did not understand what it meant ) 

The carriage rolled away Mrs Stivrogin's house was very near die 
cathedral Lisa told me afterw irds th it Miss Lcbyatkiii laughed h) steri- 
cally during the three minutes ol the drive, while Mrs Stavrogin sat 
‘as though in a trance* - that was Lisa’s own expression 

5 

The IVi^e Serpent 

I 

MRS STAVROGIN rang the bell and flung herself into an arm-chair by 
the window 

‘ Sit down lieic, my dear * She motioned Miss Lcbyatkm to a chair 
by a large round table in the middle of the room. ‘Mr Verkliovcnsky, 
what do you think this means ^ Here, have a look at that woman - 
what docs it mean?* 

*1-1,* murmured Mr Vcrkliovensk 

SPut a footman came m 

‘A cup of coffee at once, please! As quickly as possible! Let the 
carnage wait** 

chhe et exccllentc amte, dam quelL tnqmtttidc - Mr Verkho- 
vensky cried m an cxpirmg voice. 
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‘Oh, French, French* You can see at once that it’s high society*’ 
Miss Lebyatkm cned, clapping her hands and preparing to listen 
ecstatically to a conversation in French 

Mrs Stavrogin stared at her almost in terror 
We were all silent, waiting to see what the end of it would be 
Shatov did not raise his head, and Mr Verkhovensky looked dismayed, 
as if he were to blame for everything Deads of perspiration broke out 
at his temples I glanced at Lisa (she was sitting in a corner, almost next 
to Shatov) Her eyes darted piercingly from Mrs Stavrogin to the 
lame woman and back again, her lips were distended in a smile, but 
it was not a nice smile Mrs Stavrogm saw that smile In the mean- 
time Miss Lebyatkm looked completely entranced she studied Mrs 
Stavrogm’s beautiful drawing-room with delight and without the 
least sign of confusion - the furniture, the rugs, die pictures on the 
walls, the painted rococo ceiling, the big bronze crucifix in the corner, 
the porcelain lamp, the albums, the bnc-i-brac on the table 

‘So you’re here, too, my dear*’ she cried suddciil), addressing 
Shatov ‘Just fancy, I saw you ages ago, but I thought to myself, “ It 
can’t be him* How could he hive come here * and she laughed gaily 
‘You know this woman^’ Mrs Stavrogm turned to him at once 
‘Yes, ma’am,’ Shatov muttered, about to move from his chair, but 
he remained sitting 

‘What do you know^ Please tell me quickly*’ 

‘Why,- he faltered, grinnmg without any reason ‘You can see for 
yourself 

‘What can I sec^ Come on, say something*’ 

‘Well, she lives m the same house as I - with her brother, an army 
officer ’ 

‘WelP’ 

Shatov again hesitated 

‘Oh, It’s hardly worth talking about,’ he grunted and fell silent de- 
terminedly He even went red m the face with determination 
*To be sure, I could hardly have expected anytlnng more from 
you*’ Mrs Stavrogm cut him short indignantly 

She saw clearly now that ever) body m die room knew somednng, 
and yet they were all afraid of somediihg and evaded her questions, 
anxious to conceal something from her 
The footman entered carrying a small silver tray and handed her 
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die cup of coffee she had specially ordered, but at a sign from her 
went' immediately over to Miss Lebyatkin with it. 

‘Drink it, dear, and get warm. You must have got frozen outside 
die church.' 

*Mercit said Miss Lebyatkin, taking the cup and suddenly bursting 
out laughing at having said merei to the footman. But, catching Mrs 
Stavrogin’s stern look, she flushed and put the cup on the table. 

‘You’re not angry. Auntie,' she murmured with a kind of flippant 
playfulness. 

‘Wha-a-at?’ Mrs Stavrogin sat up in her chair with a start. ‘I am 
no aunt of yours, am I? What did you mean by that?* 

Miss Lebyatkin, not expecting such an outburst of anger, trembled 
all over convulsively and fell back in her chair. 

‘I - I thought that’s how I should address you,’ she murmured, 
staring wide-eyed at Mrs Stavrogin. ‘Lisa called you that.’ 

‘Which Lisa arc you talking about?’ 

‘That young lady there.’ Miss Lebyatkin pointed to Lisa widi a 
finger. 

‘Since when has she become Lisa to you?’ 

‘Why, you called her that yourself ten minutes ago,’ Miss Lebyat- 
kin said, recovering her spirits a little. ‘And I saw a beautiful girl like 
her in my dream.’ She smiled as though unintentionally. 

Mrs Stavrogin reflected and calmed down a little; she even smiled 
faintly at Miss Lebyatkin’s last words. The young woman, having 
caught sight of her smile, got up and, limping, walked shyly up to 
her. 

‘Please take it back,* she said suddenly, taking off the black shawl 
Mrs Stavrogin had put round her shoulders earlier. T forgot to return 
it to you. Don’t be angry with me for being so rude.’ 

‘Put it on at once and keep it. Go and sit down and have your coffee, 
and please don’t be afraid of me, my dear. Calm yourself I’m begin- 
ning to understand you.’ 

'Chere amie — ’ Mr Verkhovensky ventured again. 

‘Heavens, Mr Verkhovensky, I scarcely knov/ where I am without 
you - You might at least spare me. Please ring the bell beside you - 
the maids’ room.’ 

No one spoke. Her eyes darted suspiciously and irritably over all 
our faces. Agasha, her favourite parlour-maid, came in. 
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‘Bring me the check shawl I bought m Geneva, please. What’s Miss 
Shatov doing?’ 

‘ She isn’t very well, ma’am * 

‘Will you go and ask her to come here, please^ Tell her that I’d be 
greatly obliged if she came here, even if she does not feel well * 

At that moment there was agam an unusual noise of footsteps and 
voices m tlie adjoining rooms and, suddenly, the pantmg and ‘dis- 
traught’ Praskovya Drozdov, leanmg on tlie arm of Maurice Droz- 
dov, appeared in the doorwav 

‘Oh, dear, I could scarcely drag myself here Lisa, you mad thing, 
what are you doing to your mother^’ she screamed, putting, as all 
weak and irritable women often do, all her accumulatcrl irritation into 
that scream ‘My dear Mrs Stavrogin, I’ve come to you for my 
daughter*’ 

Mrs Stavrogin glanced at hei frownmgly, half rose to meet her, 
and, making little attempt to conceal her vexation, said 

‘Good afternoon, Praskovya Do me a favoui and take a scat I had 
an idea you would come ’ 


2 

Mrs Drozdov could not possibly have been siii prised by such a recep- 
tion Mrs Stavrogin had always, indeed from the time they were chil- 
dren, treated her former school fnend despotically and, under the 
guise of friendship, almost with contempt But this was quite an ex- 
ceptional occasion During the last few days the two households had 
almost reached the point of a complete rupture, a f ict I have already 
mentioned briefly The reasons for the incipient ruptuie were still a 
mystery to Mrs Sta\rogin, and tliat made them all the more offen- 
sive, but what especially aroused Mrs Stavrogin’s anger was tliat Mrs 
Drozdov had begun treating her of late with quite extraordinary 
disdain Mrs Stavrogin, of course, felt deeply hurt, and in the mean- 
time certain rumours had begun to reach her which also irritated her 
cxceedmgly, particularly because of their vagueness Mrs Stavrogin 
was of a most straightforward and frankly proud disposition, with, if 
I may put it that way, a propensity for taking thmgs by direct assault. 
And she always showed a preference for open warfare However that 
may be, the fact remains that the two ladies had not met for the last 
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five days. Tlic last visit had been made by Mrs Stavrogm, who had 
left ‘that Drozdov creature* feeling offended and perplexed. I think 
I am justified in stating that Mrs Drozdov had come with the 
naive conviction that Mrs Stavrogin had some reason to be afraid of 
her That could be plainly discerned from the way she looked. But 
It would seem that Mrs Stavrogin was possessed by tlic demon of the 
most arrogant pride every time there was the least suspicion that she 
was for some reason supposed to have been humiliated Like many 
women of weak character who allow themselves to be insulted for a 
long time without protest, Mrs Drozdov, for her part, showed quite 
an extraordinary enthusiasm for launching an attack af the first 
favourable opportunity. It is true she was ill just then, but it was 
during her bouts of illness that she always was more irritable than 
usual I may add, finally, that if a quarrel had broken out between the 
two old childhood friends, none of us m the drawing-room would 
have embarrassed them in any way, tor we were looked upon as old 
friends and almost as underlings I realized this not without a certain 
feeling of alarm at the time Mr Verkhovensky, who had not sat 
down since the arrival of Mrs Stavrogin, s ink exhausted into a chair 
the moment he heard Mrs Drozdov’s scrcim, and tried desperately to 
catch my eye Shatov turned sharply in his chair and even grunted 
something under his breath I hid the impression that he wanted to 
get up and go away Lisa was on the point of getting up, but she re- 
sumed her scat immediately without paying the slightest attention to 
her mother’s scream, not because of htr ‘contrariness’, but because 
she was apparently entirely obsessed by some other powerful emo- 
tion Her eyes were fixed almost abstractedly on some invisible point 
in the air, and she even stopped taking any notice of Miss Lebyatkin. 


3 

‘Oh dear, here, is it?’ Mrs Drozdov exclaimed, pointing to the arm- 
chair near the table and sinking down in it heavily with the help of 
Mr Drozdov. ‘I wouldn’t have sat dovsm in your house, my dear, 
if It weren’t for my poor legs ! ’ she added in a strained voice. 

Mrs Stavrogin raised her head slightly and pressed the fingers of her 
right hand gingerly to her right temple, evidently feeling an acute 
twinge of pain dicre {tic doulourLU\) 
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‘Good gracious, Praskovya, why shouldn’t you sit down in my 
house? Your husband has treated me as a good friend all his life, and 
you and I used to play at school together as little girls.’ 

Mrs Drozdov waved her hands in annoyance. 

*I knew It! You always start talking about our school when you 
want to be nasty to me - it’s a well-known trick of yours! But if you 
ask me, it’s only fine talk. I can’t stand that boarding-school of yours! ’ 

‘I can sec that you’re in a particularly bad temper to-day. How arc 
your legs? Here, they’re bringing you some coffee. Have it, please, 
and don’t be cross - there’s a dear!* 

‘You always talk to me as if I were a little girl I don’t want your 
coffee - so there*’ 

And she waved her hand querulously at the servant who was offer- 
ing her the coffee. (The others, too, by the way, refused coffee, except 
Mr Drozdov and myself Mr Verkhovensky accepted it, but put it 
down on the table. Though Miss Lcbyatkin wanted another cup badly 
and, indeed, had already put out her hand for it, she changed her mind 
and declined it decorously, quite obviously pleased with herself for 
doing so.) 

Mrs Stavrogm smiled wryly. 

‘I expect you’re again imagining something, my dear Praskovya, 
and that’s why you’ve come here. All your life you’ve only lived by 
imagining things You got cross with me just now because I mcn- 
aoned odr boarding-school. But do you remember how you came 
one day and told the whole class that tlic Hussar officer Shablykin had 
proposed to you and how Mmc Lefebure proved that you were telling 
a he. But you did not tell a he - oh, no - you just imagined it all to 
amuse yourself. Well, c(jmc, tell me what’s wrong now? What are 
you imagining now? What are you so dissatisfied with now?’ 

‘And you fell m love with the priest at our school, our scripture 
master There’s something for you to remember, since you’re so spite- 
ful! Ha, ha, ha!’ 

She laughed maliciously, and then went off into a fit of coughmg. 

‘Oh, so you haven’t forgotten the priest, have you^’ Mrs Stavrogm 
gave her a baleful look. 

Her face turned green. Mrs Drozdov suddenly sat up with a digni- 
fied air. 

‘I’m afraid, my dear. I’m not in a laughing mood now. Wliy did 
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you involve my daughter m your family scandal before the whole 
town? That’s what I’ve come here to find out * 

‘In my family scandal?* Mrs Stavrogm asked, drawing herself up 
menacingly 

‘Mother, I, too, would like to ask you very much to moderate your 
language/ Lisa said suddenly. 

‘What did you say?* Her mother was about to start screaming 
again, bur controlled herself suddenly as she caught sight of her 
daughter’s flashing eyes. 

‘How could you talk about a family scandal, Mother^* Lisa cried, 
flushing ‘I came here of my own free will, with Mrs Lembke’s per- 
mission, because I wanted to fmd out this poor woman’s story and be 
of some use to her.’ 

‘The poor woman’s story*’ Mrs Drozdov repeated slowly, with a 
spiteful laugh ‘Is it your business to get yourself mixed up m such 
“stones”^ We’ve had enough of your bullying, my dear,’ she turned 
furiously to Mrs Stavrogm ‘I don’t know whether it’s true or not, but 
I’ve heard it said that you’ve got everybody in the town dancing to 
your tune. Well, it seems your turn has come, too * 

Mrs Stavrogm sat straight as an arrow on the point of being shot 
from the bow For ten seconds she looked sternly and fixedly at Mrs 
Drozdov. 

‘Well, Praskovya,’ she said at last with ominous calm, ‘thank God 
that there are no strangers here You’ve said a lot you’ll be sorry 
for.’ 

‘I’m not so frightened of pubhc opinion as some people I could 
mention are, my dear It’s you who, because of your pride, arc terrified 
of public opinion As for there being no strangers here, I darc'say that’s 
certainly sometlung you ought to be pleased about ’ 

‘You’ve grown wiser this last week, hwe you^’ 

‘It’s not I who’ve grown wiser this week It’s just that truth has this 
week come out at last ’ 

‘Which truth has come out this week^ Listen, Praskovya; don’t you 
try to exasperate me. Explain yourself this very minute I ask you 
frankly: what truth has come out and what exactly do you mean by 
that?’ 

‘Why, die whole truth is sitting there*’ Mrs Drozdov suddenly 
pointed a finger at Miss Lebyatkin with that desperate deter mmation 
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which no longer cares for any consequences so long as it can crush an 
opponent. 

Miss Lebyatkin, who had watched her all the tunc with gay curi- 
osity, burst out laughing joyfully at the sight of the angry visitor’s 
finger pointing at her and shifted excitedly in her chair 

‘Dear Lord, have they all gone off then heads Mrs Stavrogin 
cried, and, turning pale, she threw herself against^ tlie back of her 
chair. 

She turned so pale that it even caused a commotion m the room. 
Mr Verkhovensky was die first to rush up to her, I, too, drew near; 
even Lisa got up, though she remained standing by her chair; but the 
most frightened person of all was Mrs Drozdov herself she uttered a 
cry, raised herself in her chair as much as she could and almost wailed 
m a mournful voice: 

‘My dear, please forgive me for my wicked foolishness * Water ^ 
Give her some water, somebody*’ 

‘Don’t whimper, I beg you, Praskovya, and go back to your places, 
gentlemen, please I don’t want any water * ’ Mrs Stivrogm said firmly, 
though not in a loud voice, with pale lips 

‘Oh, my dear,’ Mrs Drozdov went on, having composed herself a 
litde, ‘my dear friend, I may be giulty of having said something I 
shouldn’t, but it’s those anonymous letters some htjrrible people have 
been bombarding me widi that have exasperated me beyond all en- 
durance I wish they’d send them to you, since it’s you they arc writ- 
ing about* After all, my dear, I have a daughter*’ 

Mrs Stavrogin gazed at her in sil^-ncc witli wide-open eyes, listening 
with astomshment. At that moment a sidc-door in die corner was 
opened noiselessly and Dasha Shatov walked into the room She 
stopped and looked round. She was struck by our dismay Quite pos- 
sibly she did not at once notice Miss Lebyatkin, of whose prc*scncc 
no one had warned her. Mr Verkhovensky caught sight of her first 
He made a quick movement, went red in the face, and for some un- 
known reason announced in a loud voice, ‘Miss Shatov!' so that all 
eyes at once turned on her. 

‘So that’s Dasha!’ Miss Lcbyatkm cried. ‘Well, Shatov, darhng, 
your sister is not at all like you* How dare my brodicr call such a 
beautiful girl the serf-^irl Dashka*' 

Meanwhile Dasha had gone up to Mrs Stavrogin; but, struck by 
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Miss Lebyatkm’s exclamation, she turned round quickly and stopped 
dead before her chair, staring fixedly at the half-witted woman. 

‘ Sit down, Dasha,* Mrs Stavrogm said with terrifying composure. 
‘Nearer; that’s right. You can sec dus woman from your scat. Do you 
know her?* 

‘I’ve never seen her,* Dasha replied quietly and, after a short pause, 
added: ‘I suppose it’s the sick sister of a Mr Lcbyatkin.’ 

‘And I, too, my dear, sec you for the first tune now, though I’ve 
long ago wanted to meet you because m every gesture of ) ours I can 
sec an educated lady,’ Miss Lebyatkin cried with enthusiasm ‘As for 
that fliuikcy of mmc callmg you names, is it really possible that a 
charming and educated young lady like yourself should have taken his 
money? For you arc a dear, a dear, a dear; you can take it from me!’ 
she concluded rapturously, waving her hand m front of her own face. 

‘Do you understand anything?* Mrs Stavrogm asked with proud 
dignity. 

‘I understand everything, ma’am ’ 

‘You’ve heard about the money?’ 

‘I suppose It must be the money which m Switzcdand I undertook 
to hand over to Mr Lcbyatkm, her brotlicr, at die request of Mr 
Stavrogm.’ 

For a moment there was silence. 

‘Did Nicholas himself ask you to hand it over?’ 

‘He was very anxious to send that money - three hundred roubles 
m all - to Mr Lcbyatkm. He did not know his address, but only knew 
that he would be m our town He asked me to give it to Mr Lcbyatkm 
if he arrived.’ 

‘J3ut what money was - lost? What was diat woman talkmg about 
just now?’ 

‘That I don’t know, ma’am. I, too, have heard that Mr Lcbyatkm 
is saymg about me m the hearing of other people that I didn’t give 
him all the money, but I don’t know v hat he means I was given three 
hundred roubles, and I sent him three hundred roubles.’ 

Miss Shatov had almost regained her composure completely. And 
let me add here that it was difficult to astonish this girl and disconcert 
her for long - whatever her real fcchngs might be She now gave all 
her answers witliout hurrymg, replying to each question with pre- 
cision, quietly, smoodJy, without a trace of her first sudden agitation 
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aiid without die least embarrassment which might have implied a 
consciousness of any sort of guilt. Mrs Stavrogin kept her eyes fixed 
on her all the time she was speaking. For a minute Mrs Stavrogin 
thought it over. 

‘If/ she said at last firmly, and obviously addressing herself to the 
spectators in the room, though she looked only at Dasha, ‘if Nicholas 
addressed his request not to me but asked you, he must have had liis 
own reasons for doing so. I have no right to pry into them if he 
thought it necessary to keep it a secret from me. But the very fact that 
you took part in this business is sufficient to put my mind at rest about 
those reasons of his. I want you to know that, Dasha. You above all. 
But you see, my dear, you, who arc ignorant of the ways of the world, 
could commit an indiscretion with a clear conscience; and you did so 
when you undertook to have dealings with some rascal. The rumours 
spread by this rascal merely prove your mistake. But I shall find out 
about him, and, since it is my duty to protect your interests, I shall 
know how to take your part. Now we have to put an end to all tliis.' 

‘The best tiling to do when he comes to sec you,* Miss Lebyatkin 
suddenly interposed, leaning forward in her cliair, ‘is to send him to 
the servants* quarters. Let him play cards on a chest with the servants, 
while we sit here and have coffee. I daresay you might send him a cup 
of coffee, but I have nothing but contempt for him.* 

And she tossed her head expressively. 

‘We must put an end to this,* Mrs Stavrogin repeated, after having 
listened attentively to Miss Lebyatkin. ‘Please ring the bell, Mr Verk- 
hovensky.* 

Mr Verkhovensky rang and suddenly stepped forward in great 
agitation. 

‘If - if I -* he murmured excitedly, getting red in the face, faltering 
and stammering - ‘if I, too, have heard a most disgusting story, or 
rather slander, then - it was widi the utmost indignation - enfin cast 
un homme perdu ct quelque chose comme un format evade. . . .* 

He broke off and did not finish; Mrs Stavrogin screwed up her eyes 
and examined him from top to toe. The deferential butler came in. 

‘The carriage,* Mrs Stavrogin ordered. ‘And you, Alexey, get 
ready to take Miss Lebyatkin home. She*ll tell you where herself.* 

‘Mr Lebyatkin, ma*am, has been waiting for her for some time 
downstairs and has asked me to announce him.* 
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* That's impossible, madam * Maurice Drozdov, who had sat all the 
time without uttering a word, suddenly stepped forward agitatedly. 
‘If you don't mind my saying so, madam, he is not the sort of person 
who can be admitted into a drawing-room He - he - he’s an impos- 
sible fellow, madam.’ 

‘Let lum wait,* Mrs Stavrogin said to the butler, who disappeared. 
un homme malhonnCu ct je eras memc que cost m format evade^ 
ou quelque chose dans ce qewe,' Mr Verkhovensky muttered again, and 
again he reddened and again stopped abruptly. 

‘Lisa, It's time we were going,* Mrs Drozdov declared with a touch 
of contempt in her voice, gettmg up from her scat. 

She was apparently sorry for having, in her alarm, called herself a 
fool a few muiutes ago. When Dasha was speaking, she had listened 
with her bps pursed supcraliously. But what struck me most was the 
way Lisa looked from tlie moment Dasha had come in: her eyes 
flashed with hatred and contempt which she did not trouble to conceal 

‘Wait a moment, Praskovya, I beg you,’ Mis Stavrogin stopped 
the old lady with the same unuitural placidity ‘Will you please sit 
down^ I want to say all I have to say, and your poor legs must be 
hurtmg you. That's right Thank you A short while ago I lost my 
temper and spoke rather impatiently to you I am sorry, and I beg you 
to forgive me I behaved foolishly, and I’m the first to regret it, for 
above all I like to be fair m cverythuig Now you, too, lost youi 
temper, of course, and you mentioned certain anonymous letters 
Every anonymous coniinunication must be treated with contempt, if 
only because it is not signed If you're not of that opinion, I don't envy 
you In any case, if I were in your phcc I shouldn't hive mentioned it 
at all , I shouldn’t have soiled my hands with it But you did However, 
as you have started it, I can tell you that si\ days ago I, too, received 
a ludicrous anonymous letter The rascil who wrote it informs me 
that Nicholas has lost his reason and that 1 ought to bevs are of some 
lame woman who “will play an impor cant part 111 my life** I remem- 
ber the exact phrase he used Knowing tliat Nicholas has very many 
enemies, I immediately sent for a certain person here, one of the most 
secret, most vindictive, and most despicable or lus enemies, and after 
talking to him I realized at once what the contemptible source of the 
anonymous letter was. If you. too, my poor Praskovya, have because 
of me been troubled by similar despicable letters and, as you put it. 
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were bombardtd witli them, I am of course the first to be sorry to have 
been the innocent cause of it That’s all I wanted to say to you by wav 
of explanation Tm sorry to see that you’re so tired and so worried 
now Moreover, I have definitely made up my mind to admit the 
suspicious character whom Mr Drozdov his just maccurately described 
as a person you could not ruetve Lisa, m particular, has no business 
to be here Come, Lisa, my dear, and let me kiss you attain ’ 

Lisa crossed the room and stopped silently before Mrs Stavrogin, 
who kissed her, took her hands, and, holding her at a little distance 
from herself, looked at her with fcchng, made the sign of the cross 
over her, and then kissed her again 

‘Well, good-bye, Lisa,’ she said (there were almost suppressed tears 
in her voice) ‘Believe me when I tell you that I shall never give up 
loving you, whatever may be in store for me now God bless you I 
have always done his holy will 

She was about to say something more, but restrained herself and 
fell silent Lisa went back to her seit, still without uttering a word 
and as though deep m thought, but she suddenly stopped before her 
mother 

‘I shan’t go yet, Mother,’ she said in a quiet voice, ‘I shall stay with 
Auntie a little longer ’ 

There was a note of iron determination in those quiet words of hers 

‘Goodness me* whit’s this I hear^’ Mrs Drozdov cried, throwing 
up her hands helplessly 

But Lisa did not reply She did not seem to hear her She returned 
to her scat in the corner of the room and again fixed her gaze on some 
invisible spot in the air 

A triumphant and proud expression came into Mrs Stavrogin’s face 

‘Mr Diozdov,’ she said, ‘I have a great favour to ask of you Will 
you be so good as to go and have a look at that man downstairs, 
and if diere is the slightest possibility of his being admitted, bring him 
up here ’ 

Mr Drozdov bowed and went out A minute later he brought m 
Mr Lcbyatkin 


4 

I have, I bchevc, already described the appearance of that gentleman’ 
a tall, curly-headed, thick-set fellow of about forty, with a purple, 
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rather bloated and flabby face, with cliceks that shook with every 
movement of his head, with tiny, bloodshot, sometimes ciinmng eyes, 
with a moustache and side-whiskcrs, and a rcpiilsivc-looking Adam’s 
apple which was begmmng to be covered with a layer of fat. But 
die most striking dung about him was that he appeared wearing 
a frock-coat and clean linen. ‘There are people who look indecent 
in clean linen,’ as Liputin had once said to Mr Verkhovensky, who 
had reproached lum jestingly for being untidy. The Captain even 
had a pair of black gloves, the right one of v Inch he held in his 
hand, and the left, tightly stretched and unbuttoned, covered only 
half his fleshy left paw, in which he held a brand-new glossy top hat 
which he must have worn for the first time that day. It seemed, 
therefore, that the ‘frock-coat of love*, about which he had shouted 
to Shatov the day before, did actually exist All this - that is, the frock- 
coat and the clean hnen - had been procured (as I foiuid out later) on 
the advice of Liputui for some mysterious purpose. There could be no 
doubt that his arrival now (in a hackney carriage) was most certainly 
at the instigation and with the connivance of some other person; alone 
it would never have occurred to him, nor would he have been able to 
dress, get ready, and make up lus mind in three-qinrtcrs of a hour at 
most, even if it could be assumed that he had learnt of the scene out- 
side the cathedral immediately He was not drunk, but was in the 
heavy, dull, hazy condition of a man who hid suddenly come to after 
many days of drinking It seemed to me that one had onlv to tap him 
on tlie shoulder once or twice and he would be drimk again 

He was about to rush into the drawing-roum, but suddenly tripped 
over the rug near the doorway Miss Lcby itkin ncaily died with 
laughter. He gave her a fierce look and suddenly took a few rapid 
steps towards Mrs Stavrogin 

‘I have come, madam,’ he roared out in a thunderous voice. 

‘Be so good, sir, as to sit down there, on that chair,’ Mrs Stav- 
rogin said, drawing herself up ‘I shall hear you from there as well, 
and I shall be able to see you better from here * 

The Captain stopped short, lookmg vacantly before lum, but he 
turned and sat down where he was told on the chair close to the door. 
His face betrayed a great lack of self-confidence and, at the same time, 
arrogance and a sort of incessant exasperation. He was in a state of 
panic, that was clear enough, but his vanity, too, was hurt, and it was 
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easy to see that his exacerbated vanity might, on occasion, tempt him 
to do somctlimg rash, m spite of his cowardice He was apparently 
afraid of every movement of his clumsy body It is a well-known fact 
that such gentlemen, finding themselves by some miricle in society, 
are driven mto a state of horiible misery by their own hands and their 
inability to find a place for them The Captain sat motionless m his 
chair, with his hat and gloves in his hands, ghring stupidly at Mrs 
Stavrogin’s stem face He would, no doubt, have hked to have a good 
look round the room, but for the time being he could not summon 
enough courage to do so Miss Lebyatkm, finding his figure again ter- 
ribly funny, went off into another peal of laughter, but he did nor stir 
Mrs Stavrogin kept him in that position pitilessly for a long time - a 
whole minute - scrutinizing him relentlessly 

‘Will you first of all, sir, be so kind as to give me your name your- 
self^* she said in a measured and expressive tone of voice 

‘Captain Lebyatkm, ma*am,’ the Captain roared ‘Tve come, 
ma’am He stirred in his chair again 
‘Allow me*’ Mrs Stavrogm stopped lum again ‘Is dus pathetic 
creature who has aroused my interest so mueh really your sister^’ 
‘Yes, ma’am, she is my sister who has eseaped from my supervision, 
for she is ^n such a condition — ’ 

He suddenly faltered ind turned purple 

‘Don’t misunderstand me, inadim,’ he said, growing terribly con- 
fused ‘Her own brother will not soil the - 1 mean, in such a condition 
docs not mean in such a condition - m the sense th it is derogatory to 
her - her reputation - lately -’ 

He stopped short suddenly 
‘Sir*’ Mrs Stavrogm raised her head 

‘I mean m this condition*’ he suddenly concluded, tapping the 
middle of his forehead with his finger 
There was a short pause 

‘And has she suffered from this illness long^’ Mrs Stavrogm asked 
with some hesitation 

‘Madam, I’ve come to thank you for your generosity at the church 
m a Russian, a brotherly way -’ 

‘A brotherly^* 

‘I mean, not a brotherly, but merely m die sense that I’m my sister’s 
brother, madam, and behevc me, madam,’ he went on, speaking 
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rapidly and again turning purple m the face, ‘I am not so uneducated 
as might appear at first sight in your drawing-room My sister and I, 
madam, look very small in tlic luxurioiis surroundings here. And, be- 
sides, madam, Tm afraid I have many cncmiLS who are only too glad 
to spread all sorts of disreputable stones about me Hut I care nothmg 
for reputation Lcbyatkin, madam, is proud, and - and I - Tve come 
to thank you - hcrc*s the money, madam • ’ 

And so saying, he snatched a wallet out of his pocket, pulled a 
bundle of banknotes out of it, and begin counting them with sinking 
fingers in a fierce fit of impitieiice It was plain that he was anxious to 
explain something as quickly as possible and, m fact, an explanation 
was badly needed, but piobably realizing that his preoccupation with 
the money made him look even more silly, he entirely lost control of 
himself he just could not nnnage to count the money. Ins fingers got 
in each other’s way, and, to complete his humiliation, a green note 
slipped out of his wallet and fell zigzagging to the carpet 

‘Twenty roubles, madam,’ he cried suddenly, jumping up with the 
bundle of notes in his hand and his face covered with perspiration 
from his agony of mind; noticing the note which h id dropped on tlic 
floor, he bent down to pick it up, but, feeling jsh lined for some 
reason, he gave it up with a wave of the hand 
‘For youi servants, madim - for the footman who picks it up - let 
him remember Miss Lcbvatkin ' ’ 

‘I’m afraid I can’t possibly permit that,’ Mrs Stavrogin said hur- 
riedly and with some alarm 
‘In that case -’ 

He bent down, picked it up, went purple in the face, and suddenly 
walkmcr up to Mrs Stavrogin, held out the money he had counted 
‘What’s the meaning of this, sir^’ she cried, apparently alarmed m 
good earnest and recoiling in her chair 
Mr Drozdov, Mr Verkhovenskv, and myself stepped forward. 
‘Don’t be afraid, don’t be afriid. I’m not mad, indeed I’m not mad,* 
tlie Captain assured everybody excitecily 
‘Yes, sir, you are mad*’ 

‘Madam, it’s not at all what \on think* Of course. I’m just an m- 
significant link - your mansions, madam, are richly furnished, but not 
those of Mary the Unknown, those of mv sister, madam, my sister, 
nde Lcbyatkin, but whom we shall for the time being call Mary the 
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Unknown, for the time being, madam, /or the time hein^, mind you; 
for God himself will not allow it for ever! Madam, you gave her ten 
roubles, and she took them, but only because it was from you, madam! 
Do you hear that, madam? This Unknown Mary would not take it 
from anyone in the world, for if she did her grand fa tlicr, the officer 
who was killed in the Caucasus before the very eyes of General Yer- 
molov, would turn in his grave; but from you, madam, from you she 
will take anything. But witli one hand she will take it and with the 
other she will hold oiifto you twenty - yes, madam, twenty - roubles 
as a subscription to one of the charitable societies in Petersburg of 
which you, madam, arc a member, for you yourself, madam, oub- 
lished an announcement in the Moscow Ga:^ctte that you have in your 
possession a subscription list of a charitable society to which everyone 
may subscribe. . . .* 

The Captain suddenly stopped short; he was breathing heavily, as 
though after some difficult feat. All that about the charitable society 
he had probably prepared beforehand, perhaps even with Liputin’s 
direct assistance. He perspired more than ever; beads of perspiration 
literally stood out on his temples. Mrs Stavrogin watched him closely. 

'The subscription list,* she said severely, ‘can always be had from 
my doorkeeper downstairs and, if you want to, you can enter your 
subscription there. I must therefore ask you to put your money away 
and not wave it in the air. Thank you. I must also ask you to resume 
your scat. Thank you, Tm very sorry, sir, to have been mistaken about 
your sister and given her some money because I thought she was poor, 
whereas she is so rich. One tiling, tliough, I cannot understand, sir. 
Why can she take money only from me, and not from anyone else? 
You were so insistent on this point that I must ask you to give me a 
most precise explanation of it.’ 

‘Madam, tliat is a secret which can be buried only in the grave!’ 
replied the Captain. 

‘But why?’ Mrs Stavrogin asked, but, somehow, no longer so 
firmly. 

‘Madam, madam!’ 

He fell silent gloomily, his eyes fixed on the ground and his right 
hand pressed to his heart. Mrs Stavrogin waited without taking her 
eyes off liim. 

‘Madam,’ he roared suddenly, ‘will you permit me to ask you one 
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question? Only one, but frankly, openly, m the Russian fashion, from 
the heart?’ 

‘Please do.* 

‘Have you ever suffered in your life, madam?* 

‘I suppose what you want to say is that you have suffered or that 
you are still suffering because of someone.’ 

‘Madam, madam’ - he suddenly jumped to his feet again, perhaps 
not even noticing it and beating his breast - ‘so much has accumulated 
here, in this heart of mine, so much, madam, that God himselt will be 
surprised when it all comes out on the Day ofjudgcment!’ 

‘You put It rather strongly, didn’t you?* 

‘Madam, I may be speaking irritably -’ 

‘Don’t let It worry you, sir I shall know when to stop you ’ 

‘May I ask you one more quesaon, madam?* 

‘By all means ’ 

‘Can one die just out of the nobility of one’s soul?* 

‘I’m afraid I don’t know I’ve never asked myself that question ’ 
‘You don’t know* You never asked ) ourself that question!’ he 
cried with pathetic irony. ‘ Wch, if that is so then 

Be still, dcspainng heart 1 * 
and he smote his breast fiercely 

He was again pacing the room It is eh ^racteristic of these people 
that they are completely incapable of controlling their desires; on the 
contrary, they are ovcicomc by an irresistible urge to reveal them in 
all their squaliclness the moment they aris.. Finding himself in a 
strange environment, such a inin usually starts timidly, but if you give 
in to him by a hair’s breadth, he will immediately begin treating you 
with arrogance The Captain was alrcxdy excited He walked about 
the room, waving his arm<!, not listening to questions, talkmg about 
himself very rapidly, so that his tongue would sometimes refuse to 
obey him, and without finishing one sentence, began another. It is 
true, he could not possibly have been ibsolutcly sober. Lisa, too, was 
in the room - Lisa, whose presence seemed to have gone to his head, 
though he never glanced at hei once However, this is merely my 
theory Any wav , there must have been some reason which induced Mrs 
Stavrogin to overcome her repugnance for that man and listen to lum. 
Mrs Drozdov was simply shaking with terror without, apparently. 
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realizing what it was all about. Mr Vcrkhovensky, too, trembled, 
but that, on die contrary, was because he was always inclined to 
see too much in everything. Mr Drozdov stood in die attitude of a 
man who was ready to rush to everybody’s defence. Lisa was very 
pale. She watched die wild Captain steadily with wide-open eyes. 
Shatov sat without stirring; but the strangest diing of all was that 
Miss Lebyatkin had not only ceased laughing, but had grown terribly 
sad. She leaned against the table with her right arm and followed her 
brother’s harangues with a long, melancholy gaze. Dasha alone 
seemed to me to be perfectly composed. 

*All this is just absurd nonsense,’ Mrs Stavrogin said, getting angry 
at last. ‘You haven’t answered my question - why? I’m waiting for an 
answer.' 

‘I haven’t answered - why ? You’re waiting for my answer - why ?' 
the Captain repeated with a wink. ‘This little word “why” has cover- 
ed the whole universe like a flood ever since the first day of creation, 
madam, and every minute all nature cries to its Creator; “Why?” 
And for seven thousand years it has received no answer. Do you really 
expect Captain Lebyatkin alone to answer it? Would that be fair, 
madam?* 

‘That’s all nonsense, and it isn’t at all what I mean,’ Mrs Stavrogin 
fumed, losing her patience. ‘It’s an allegory. And, besides, sir, you’re 
using a much too florid style, and I consider that to be a piece of im- 
pertinence on your part.’ 

‘Madam,’ the Captain went on, without listening to her, ‘I might 
have liked to be called Ernest, and yet I’m forced to go through life 
with the vulgar name of Ignatius - why is that, do you think ? I should 
have liked to be called Prince de Monbart, and yet I’m only Lebyat- 
kin, a name derived from the Russian word for swan - “ WW”. Now, 
why’s diat? I am a poet, madam, a poet at heart, and I could have had a 
thousand roubles from a publisher, and yet I’m forced to live in a pig- 
sty - why? why? Madam, in my opinion Russia is nothing but a freak 
of nature - nothing else!’ 

‘You absolutely refuse to say anything more definite?’ 

‘I can read you my poem The Cockroach^ madam.’ 

‘Wha-a-at?* 

‘Madam, I’m not mad! I shall go mad one day, 1 shall most cer- 
tainly go mad one day, but I’m not mad yet. Madam, a friend of mine. 
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a most hon-nourablc man, has written a Krylov fable under the title 
of The Cockroach - may I read it?' 

‘You want to read some Krylov fable?' 

‘No, madam, I don't want to read a Krylov fable, but iny fable, my 
own fable, my own work* Please, madam, believe me - and I mean no 
offence to you - that I’m not so corrupt and uneducated as not to 
know that Russia possesses a great fable-writer, Krylov, to whom the 
Mimstcr of Education has raised a monument in the Summer Gardens 
for the diversion of young children. You’ll find my answer is at the 
bottom of that fable, in letters of fire!' 

‘Very well, read your fable.' 

* In a wood a cockroach lived, 

A cockroach old and wise. 

Into a glass one day he dived. 

Full of cannibal flics ’ 

‘Goodness gracious, what is it all about?’ cried Mis Stavrogin 

‘What I mean is,’ the Captain hastened to explain, waving his arms 
about frantically with the exasperated irritation of an author who is 
interrupted in his reading, ‘ that when flies crawl into a glass in sum- 
mer, they turn into canmbal-flics, any fool can understand that Please, 
madam, don’t interrupt Don’t interrupt You will sec, you will 
sec . . .' he went on, still waving his arms about 

‘Room enough the cockroach needs. 

The fl’es all murmur and rage - 
Too full our ghss* Our deeds, 

O Jove, deserve 1 better stage 
But while they clamour and rail 
Nikifor nears the place. 

Old and wise and bent and pale - 

‘I’m afraid I haven’t quite finished it, but, never mind, I’ll explain it 
m a few words,’ the Captain rattled on ‘ Nikifor takes the glass and, 
without taking any notice of the shouting, empties the whole thing into 
a pigsty, flics, cockroach and all, which ne should have done long ago. 
But, mind you, madam, the cockroach docs not raise a murmur! That 
is the answer to your question. “Why?”’ he cried triumphantly. ‘The 
cockroach docs not murmur* As for Nikifor, he represents nature,' he 
added, speakmg rapidly and pacing the room sclf-coniplacently. 
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Mrs Stavrogm became terribly angry. 

‘And may I ask you, sir, what about the money wluch you claim to 
have received from Mr Stavrogm and which you dare to accuse a 
member of my household of not having given you^’ 

‘A libel!’ Lebyatkin roared, raising his right hand tragically. 

‘No, sir, It IS not a libel!* 

‘Madam, there are circumstances which compel a man to put up 
widi family disgrace rather dian to proclaim the truth aloud Lebyat- 
kin, madam, will never say anything he shouldn’t!’ 

He seemed to have gone blind; he was inspired; he felt his import- 
ance; something of the kmd he must certainly have dreamed about. 
He felt already hke insulting somebody, playmg some dirty trick on 
someone, showing his power. 

‘Ring die bell, please, Mr Verkhovensky,’ said Mrs Stavrogm. 

‘Lebyatkm is cimnmg, madam!’ he said, winking, with an evil 
smile ‘He is cimnmg; but he, too, has an Achilles* heel. He has his 
portals to passion’ And these portals, madam, arc the old, battle- 
scarred bottle, m whose praise Dems Davydov has sung And, madam. 
It IS while he finds himself in those portals that he sends off a letter in 
verse, a most wonderful letter, which, however, he would have dearly 
wished to take back afterwards with the tears of his whole life, for the 
fcclmg of the beautiful is destroyed But the bird has flown, and you 
won’t catch it by the tail ’ It was in diosc portals, madam, that Lebyat- 
km njight have said something about an honourable young lady, 
driven by the honourable indignation of his soul chafing under the 
mjuries inflicted upon it, and his enemies have made use of it. But, 
madam, Lebyatkm is cuimmir And m vain does the smistcr wolf 
watch over him every minute, filling his glass and waitmg for the end: 
Lebyatkm will never say anything he shouldn’t, and mstead of the ex- 
pected revelation, all he finds at die bottom of the bottle is - Lebyat- 
km’s cunmng! But enough - oh, enough’ Madam, your splendid 
mansions might belong to the most honourable of men, but the cock- 
roach does not murmur! Make a note of that, madam; make a note 
of the fact that he does not murmur, and recognize his great spirit!’ 

At that moment a bell rang downstairs m die porter’s room, and al- 
most immediately the buder, who had been rather late m answenng 
Mr Verkhovensky ’s ring, came in. The sedate old servant was quite 
extraordinarily excited. 
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‘Mr Stavrogin has just arrived and is coming here,* he announced 
in answer to Mrs Stavrogin’s inquiring look 

I particularly remember her at that moment: at first she went pale, 
but suddenly her eyes flashed She drew herself up m her chair with a 
look of extraordinary determination. Everyone, in fact, was startled. 
The completely unforeseen arrival of Stavrogin, who was only ex- 
pected to ariive m a month’s time, was not only strange because of its 
unexpectedness, but because of its fateful coincidence with the present 
moment. Even the Captain stood still like a pc^t in the middle of 
the room, with his mouth open, looking at the door with a terribly 
stupid expression. 

And presently we heard footsteps in the next room, a very long and 
narrow room, little hurried footsteps, which were approaching rapid- 
ly. Someone seemed to be running, and suddenly there rushed into the 
drawing-room - not Mr Stavrogm, but a young man nobody seemed 
to know. 


5 

I think rd better pause here a little and describe, in however cursory a 
way, die person who had made so sudden an appe irancc among us 
He was a young man of about twenty-seven, slightly above med- 
ium height, with rather long, thin fair hair and with a wispy, barely 
disccrmblc, moustache and beard. He was dicssed dcientlv, even fash- 
ionably, but not smartly; at the first glance he looked a little round- 
shouldered and awkward, though in fact he was not round-shouldered 
at all, and rather frcc-aiid-casy in his manners He seemed to be a sort 
of eccentric, and yet afterwards we all found his manners extremely 
agreeable and his conversation always to the point 

No one could say that he was not good-looking, but no one liked 
his face. His head was elongated at the back and somewhat flattened 
at the sides, so that his face looked rather sharp. His forehead was high 
and narrow, but his features radier small, his eyes were slurp, his nose 
small and pointed, his lips long and tlim. He looked 1 little ill, but it 
only seemed so. He had wrinkles on each cheek and near his cheek- 
bones, which made him look like a man who had just recovered from 
a serious illness. And yet he was perfectly wcU and strong, and he had 
never been ill. 

He walked and moved about very hurriedly, but he was in no hurry 
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to go anywhere. It seemed as though nothing could embarrass him ; 
he remained the same in any situation and in any society. He possessed 
a great deal of self-complacency, but he was completely unaware of 
it himself. 

He talked rapidly and hurriedly ; but at the same time self-confidcnt- 
ly, and he was never at a loss for a word. His thoughts were unruffled, for 
all his hurried appearance, precise and final - and that was particularly 
noticeable. His articulation was amazingly clear; his words fell from 
his lips like large, smooth grains, always carefully chosen and always 
at your service. At first yon could not help likmg it, but later on you 
hated it, and just because of Ins too clear enunciation, of this string of 
cver-ready words. You somehow could not help feeling that he must 
have a sort of peculiarly shaped tongue in his head, a sort of unusually 
long and thin one, very red and with an exceedingly sharp and in- 
cessantly and uncontrollably active tip. 

Well, this was the young man who now flew into the drawing- 
room, and, honestly, I still believe that he began talking in the next 
room and that he came in talking. He was at Mrs Stavrogm’s side in a 
flash. 

*... Just imagine, my dear Mrs Stavrogm,* he rattled away, ‘I came 
in thinking that he*d been here for at least a quarter of an hour - he 
arrived an hour and a half ago - I met him at Kirilovas - he went 
straight there half an hour ago. Told me to be here, too, in a quarter 
of an hour 

‘But who told you to come here? Who?' Mrs Stavrogin asked. 

‘Why, Mr Stavrogin, of course! Good Lord! you don't mean to 
say that you've only heard of it this minute? But his luggage at any 
rate should have arrived here long ago! Do you mean to say they 
never told you? Well, dicn, I'm the first to bring the news. We could, 
of course, send someone to look for him, though I expect he's sure to 
be here himself any moment and, I daresay, at the moment which 
suits him best and, unless I am much mistaken, fits in with his plans.* 
Here he glanced round the room, his eyes resting with particular atten- 
tion on the Captain. ‘Why, my dear Miss Drozdov, how nice to meet 
you first! How do you do?’ And he rushed up to shake hands with 
Lisa, who smiled gaily at him. ‘And I can sec that dear Mrs Drozdov 
hasn’t forgotten her “professor”, cither, and I don't think she is as 
angry with him as she used to be in Switzerland, is she? But how are 
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your poor legs, my dear Mrs Drozdov^ And were your Swiss doctors 
right in prescribing tlie climate of your native country for them? I 
beg your pardon^ Fomentations^ Yes, I expect tliat must be very 
good for them But, my dear Mrs Stavrogin’ - he quickly turned 
round again - ‘ you can’t imagine how sorry I was to have missed you 
abroad and to have been unable to pay my respects to you personally. 
I had, besides, so much to tell you I did write to my old man here, 
but I expect that, as usual, he 

‘ Peter •* Mr Verkhovensky cried, recovering from his stupor m a 
dash, throwing up his hands in surprise, and rushing up to Ins son 
‘Piene, mon enfant, I never recognized you!* And he hugged him in 
his arms, tears streaming out of his eyes 

‘Now, now, don’t be naughty, don’t be naughty* No noble ges- 
tures, please That will do, tliat will do Please, please,* Peter mur- 
mured hurriedly , trying to free himself from his father’s embrace 
‘ I nevei was a good father to you - never ’ * 

‘All right, that’ll do. Wc’ll discuss it liter I knew you’d be a 
naughty boy Come now, calm yourself, pic isc ’ 

‘But I haven’t seen you for ten years*’ 

‘All the more reason why there shouldn’t be any emotional scenes ’ 
*Mon enfant 

‘All right, I know you love me. Pater 1 believe you Please take 
your arms away Don’t you see how embarrassing it is tor all the 
people here ^ Ah, here at last is Stavrogin * Now, look here. Pater, do 
behave y^ourself*’ 

Nicholas Stavrogin was, indeed, already 111 the room He entered 
very quietly, and stopped for a moment at the door, imperturbably 
scrutinizing the company 

I was struck by his appearance the moment I looked at him, just as 
I had been four years before, when I saw him for the first time I had 
not forgotten him a bit, but there seem to be faces which every time 
they appear bring something new with them, something you have 
not noticed before, though you miy ha ' seen them a hundred times 
He was apparently the same as he had been four years before just as 
elegant, as imprcssive-looking, and almost as young, and he walked 
into a room as statelily as ever. His famt smile was just as officially 
amiable and just as complacent, his expression just as stern, thought- 
ful, and rather absent-mmded In short, it seemed as tliough we had 
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parted only the day before. But one thing did strike me: though he 
had been considered very handsome before, his face really was Mike 
a mask’, as some sharp-tongued ladies of our society had expressed it. 
But now - now, I don’t know why, he looked to me at the first glance 
as quite incontestably handsome, so much so that it was impossible to 
say that his face was like a mask. Was it because he was just a little 
paler tlian before and had apparently gone tliinner? Or was it perhaps 
because some new idea was now reflected in his eyes? 

‘Nicholas,’ cried Mrs Stavrogin, sitting up erect in her chair and 
stopping him with an imperious gesture, ‘stop a moment!’ 

But to explain the terrible question wliich immediately followed 
that gesture and exclamation - a question I could never have imagined 
even Mrs Stavrogin would have had the courage to utter - 1 must ask 
die reader to remember what Mrs Stavrogin’s character had been all 
through her life and its extraordinary impulsiveness at some moments 
of crisis. I must also ask him to take into account the fact that in spite 
of the unusual determination of her spirit and the considerable amount 
of common-sense and, as it were, practical and even business-like tact 
she possessed, there were moments in her life during which she sur- 
rendered herself entirely and, if one may put it that way, completely 
without restraint. I should finally like to ask liim to take into account 
the fact that the present moment could really have been for her one of 
those moments in which the whole essence of her hfe was focused - 
the whole of her past, present, and perhaps future. May I also remind 
him, in passing, of the anonymous letter she had received and the 
secret of which she had let out so irritably to Mrs Drozdov a short 
while ago, having, I believe, omitted to mention the contents of that 
letter; and it was perhaps in that letter that the explanation of the ter- 
rible question which she put to her son must be sought. 

‘Nicholas,’ she repeated, rolling out each word clearly in a firm 
voice, in which a menacing challenge could be heard, ‘ I beg you to 
tell me at once, without moving from your place, whether it is true 
that this unfortunate cripple - there she is - there - look at her! - is it 
true that she is - your lawful wife?’ 

I remember that moment very well : he did not bat an eyelid, but 
looked steadily at his motlier ; the expression of his face did not change 
in the slightest. At length he smiled slowly, a kind of condescending 
smile, and, without uttering a word in reply, went up quietly to liis 
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mother, took her hand, raised it respectfully to his lips, and kissed it. 
And so strong was his mvariablc and irresistible influence on his 
mother, that even at that moment she dared not snatch her hand away. 
She just looked at him, all of her transformed into a question, and her 
whole appearance showed that she would not be able to stand the un- 
certainty another moment. 

But he still did not speak Having kissed her hand, he once more 
looked round the room and, unliurriedly as before, went straight to 
Miss Lebyatkin It is very difficult to describe people’s faces at certain 
moments 1 remember, for instance, tint Miss Lebyatkin, frozen with 
panic, rose to meet Inm and folded her hands in front of her, as though 
beseeching him, at the same tunc I can distinctly remember the rap- 
ture in her eyes, a sort of wild rapture, which almost distorted her 
features ~ a rapture people find it difficult to bear Perhaps both were 
there, both the terror and the rapture, but I remember moving quick- 
ly towards her (I was standing almost beside her), for I thought that 
she was going to faint immediately 

‘You shouldn’t be here,’ Stavrogin snd to her in a gentle, melo- 
dious voice, and his eyes were filled with in extriordinary tenderness 
He stood before her in a most respectful attitude, and every move- 
ment of his showed his sincere respect for her 

The poor woman murmured breatlilcssl) and m an impulsive half- 
whispcr: 

‘But may I - now - go down on my knees before you 
‘No, you can’t possibly do that,’ he replied, giving her a brilliant 
smile, so that she, too, all at once laughed happily 

‘You must remember,’ he went on gravely m the same melodious 
voice, talking tenderly to her, as though she were a child, ‘that you 
arc a girl, and that though I’m your most devoted friend. I’m a stran- 
ger to you, not your husband, nor your father, nor your fiance Give 
me your arm and let us go , I’ll escort \ 011 to the carnage and, if you 
will let me, I shall take you home ’ 

She listened to Inm attentively anc’ lowered her eyes, as though 
wondermg what to do 

‘Let’s go,’ she said with a sigh, givmg him her hand. 

But just then she had a slight accident She must have turned a htde 
carelessly and stepped on her lame leg, which was shorter than the 
other, and she fell sideways mto tlie arm-chair, and but for that 
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she would have fallen on the floor He caught hold of her at once and 
supported her Then he took her firmly by the arm, looking greatly 
concerned for her, and led her carefully to the door Slie was ob- 
viously upset by her fall, for she was overcome with confusion, blush- 
ed and felt terribly ashamed Her eyes fixed silently on the floor and 
limping pamfully, she hobbled after him, almost suspended on his 
arm They went out of the room like that Lisa, I observed, suddenly 
jumped up from her chait and for some reason as they were going out 
of the room followed them with a motionless stare to the very door 
Then she sat down again in silence, but her face seemed to twitch 
spasmodically, as diough she had touched some horrible snake 
Wlule tlic scene between Stavrogin and Mary Lebyatkm was going 
on, everybody in the room was speechless with amazement, you could 
have heard a pin drop . but the moment they left, everybody suddenly 
burst into speech 

6 

They said little, though they mostly uttered astonished cries I am 
afraid I can’t very well remember the exact order in which it all hap- 
pened at the time, for everything was m confusion Mr Verkhovensky 
was shouting something in French and dirowing i^p his hands in 
amazement, but Mrs Stavrogin was too preoccupied with her own 
dioughts to take any notice of him Even Mr Drozdov muttered 
something abruptly and rapidly But Peter Verkhovensky was more 
excited than anyone, he wis trying desperately to convince Mrs Stav- 
rogin about somcdiing, gesticulating wildly, but for a long tunc I 
could not make out what he was talking about He also addressed Mrs 
Drozdov and Lisa, and even shouted something in pissing to his father 
in Ins excitement - in a word, he kept rushing about the room Mrs 
Stavrogin, all flushed, jumped up from her chair and shouted to Mrs 
Drozdov, ‘Did you hear ^ Did you hear what he said to her just now?* 
But Mrs Drozdov was not in a condition to reply She just muttered 
something with a wave of the hand The poor woman had her own 
worries, she kept turning her head every minute towards Lisa and 
looking at her in panic not daring even to think of getting up and 
leaving before her daughter had got up In the meantime the Captain 
was only too anxious to slip away That I noticed very well He 
had undoubtedly been in a state of great terror ever since Nicholas 
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Stavrogm had appeared; but Peter seized him by the arm and would 
not let him go. 

‘That’s absolutely necessary; it’s absolutely necessary/ he ratded 
away, still trying to convince Mrs Stavrogm. 

He stood before her, while she was sitting down again and, I re- 
member It distinctly, was listeiung eagerly to him; he succeeded in the 
end in getting her attention. 

‘It’s necessary. You can see for yourself, madam, that there is a mis- 
understanding here It looks very strange, I admit; out, actually, the 
whole thing is as clear as daylight and as plain as a pikestaff I realize 
very well that I haven’t been authorized by anyone to tell you about 
It, and I daresay I cut rather a funny figure trymg to thrust myself 
upon you. But, to begin with, Mr Stavrogm himself does not attach 
any importance to this business and, finally, you must admit yourself, 
madam, that there are cases m which a min finds it very difficult to 
offer a personal explanation It is therefore absolutely necessary that a 
third person should undertake to do it for him, paiticularly as he finds 
It so much easier to discuss certain matters of a rather delicate nature. 
Believe me, madam, Mr Stavrogm cannot be blamed for refusing to 
ans\\cr your question at once by offering 1 completely satisfactory ex- 
planation, m spite of the fact that the whole thing is of no importance 
whatever. I have known him in Petersburg Besides, the whole inci- 
dent really redounds to his honour, if one must use that vague word 

honour . . . 

‘Do you mean to say that you were the witness of a certain incident 
which gave rise to - to this misunderstanding^* asked Mrs Stavrogm. 

‘I not only witnessed it, I took part in it,’ Peter replied quickly 

‘If you’ll give me yoms word that this won’t offend Mr Stavrogm, 
who has always been most nice and considerate to me and who con- 
ceals nothing, absolutely nothing, from me, and if you’re quite sure 
that by doing so you’ll give him pleasure 

‘Why, of course it’ll please him; for I consider it myself a highly 
pleasant duty on my part I’m convinced hat he would have asked me 
to do it himself.’ 

The obtrusive desire of this gentleman, who seemed to have 
dropped from the sky, to relate incidents from another man's private 
life was rather strange, and contrary to all tlic accepted rules of con- 
duct. But, having found her weakest spot, he succeeded in deceiving 
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her. At the time I had no idea of the man’s true character, let alone of 
his designs. 

‘Go on; I’m listening,* Mrs Stavrogin declared cautiously and with 
reserve, somewhat piqued by her own condescension. 

‘There’s nothing much to tell really and, as a matter of fact, it can- 
not even be said to have been an incident,* he tattled on, ‘though I 
daresay a novelist who had nothing else to do might make a novel of 
it. It’s a rather interesting little affair, Mrs Dtozdov, and I’m sure that 
Miss Lisa will be interested to hear it, for there’s a lot here which, 
though not particularly odd, is certainly rather fantastic. Five years 
ago Mr Stavrogin met this man in Petersburg - 1 mean, this Mr Leb • 
yatkin who stands gaping here and who, I believe, was trying to give 
us tlic slip. 1 beg your pardon, Mrs Stavrogin. I shouldn’t advise you 
to run off, though, my dear retired official of the commissariat de- 
partment (you see, I remember you very well). Mr Stavrogin and I 
know all about your little escapades here, for which, don’t forget, 
you’ll be called to account. I beg your pardon again, Mrs Stavrogin. 
In those days Mr Stavrogin used to call this gentleman liis Falstaff ; 
that,’ he suddenly explained, ‘must be some old burlesque character, 
at whom everybody laughs and who lets everybody laugh at him 
provided he’s paid for it. In those days Mr Stavrogin led a rather - 
shall I say? - burlesque sort of life in Petersburg - I’m afraid I can’t 
describe it by any other word, because he’s not the sort of man to give 
in to despair, and he wasn’t keen on doing anything in particular at • 
the time. I’m only speaking of that time, Mrs Stavrogin. Lcbyatkin 
had a sister, the woman who has been sitting here just now. The 
brother and sister had no place of their own, but just lived wherever 
they could. He used to roam about under jfic arches of the arcade, 
always in his old uniform, stopping the more decently dressed passers- 
by, and spending whatever money he got on drinks His sister sub- 
sisted like a bird of the air. She helped with the charring in the fur- 
nished rooms and lived on the few pennies she earned as a servant. 
It was a frightful life. I won’t attempt to describe the hfe in those slum 
tenements, a life to which Mr Stavrogin had taken in those days out 
of sheer eccentricity. I’m only talking about that particular time, Mrs 
Stavrogin; as for “eccentricity”, that’s his own expression. He does 
not conceal much from me. Miss Lebyatkin, who for a time happened 
to meet Mr Stavrogin rather frequently, was gready struck by his 
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appearance He was, as it were, a diamond on the filtliy background of 
her life. Tm not very good at describing feelings, and that’s why I'd 
rather say nothing about them, but the rabble there immediately made 
fun of her, and she became depressed They always laughed at her 
there, but she had not notieed it before Even then she was not quite 
nght in her head, though she was not as bad as now I have reason to 
believe that as a child she had reeeivcd some sort of education through 
a rich lady who was interested m her Mr Stavrogin hid never paid 
any attention to her, and spent his time mostly in playing preference 
with a greasy old pack of cards for farthing stakes with some Govern- 
ment clerks But on one occasion when she was being treated badly he 
(without so much as a by your leave) caught a Government clerk by 
the scruff of his neck and threw him out of a first-floor window It 
was not a question of any chivalrous indignation at injured innocence* 
the whole operation was performed amid roars of laughter, and Mr 
Stavrogin laughed more than anybody* Everything, however, ended 
happily, and they made friends again and started drinking punch But 
the injured innocence herself never forgot it In the end, of course, she 
lost her reason completely I repeat. I’m not very good at describing 
feelings, but in her c.ase it was all a matter of a delusion And, as though 
on purpose, Mr Stavrogin aggravated her condition, instead of laugh- 
ing at her, he suddenly began treating Miss Lcbyatkin with unwonted 
respect Kirilov, who happened to be there (a highly original fellow, 
Mrs Stavrogin, and an exceedingly abrupt man, you’ll meet him 
perhaps one day, he lives here now) - well, so this Kirilov, who as a 
rule never opens his mouth, suddenly got excited and, I remember, 
told Mr Stavrogin that by treating that woman like a marquise, he 
was wrecking her life qjjpiplctcly I may add that Mr Stavrogin had 
a certam respect for Kirilov Well, what do you think he said to him? 
“You, Mr Kirilov,’’ he said, “tliink that I’m laughing at her, but 
you’re wrong I do indeed respect her because she is better than any 
of us.’’ And, you know, he said it in such a serious tone of voice, too. 
And yet durmg those two or three mom is he never really said a word 
to her, except morning and I, who was there, remember 

very well that in the end she went so far as to look on him almost as 
her fiance who dared not “elope” with her because he had many ene- 
Ihies and all sorts of family troubles, or something of the sort There 
was a lot of laughter about it, I can tell you* The end of it was that 
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when Mr Stavrogm had to leave for home, he had made some pro- 
vision for her upkeep, settling on her a considerable yearly allowance 
of, I believe, three hundred roubles, if not more. Anyway, let’s say it 
was a silly idea of his, the whim of a prematurely tired man, or even, 
as Kirilov maintained, a new experiment of a man who was weary of 
hfe and who was anxious to find out to what a pass a mad cripple 
could be brought. “You’ve purposely chosen one of the most wretch- 
ed human beings,’’ Kirilov said, “a cripple, a woman doomed to 
suffer disgrace and blows all her life, knowing, too, that this poor 
woman was dying of comic love for you, and you’re trying to spoof 
her on purpose just to find out what will come of it *’ But, after all, 
why should a man be blamed for the delusions of a crazy woman with 
whom, mind you, he had scarcely exchanged two sentences all the 
time ^ There aie things, Mrs Stavrogm, which it is not only impossible 
to discuss intelligently, but which it is not even intelligent to discuss 
All right, let’s say it was a piece of eccentricity, but there’s nothing 
worse one can say about it, is there? And yet they’ve made a whole 
story out of it. You sec, Mrs Stavrogm, I’m not entirely unaware of 
what’s been going on here ’ 

The speaker suddenly broke off, and was about to turn to Lebyat- 
kin, but Mrs Stavrogm stopped him She was in a state of tremendous 
exaltation 

‘Have you finished?’ she asked. 

‘Not yet ^To complete my story I should like, if you don’t object, 
to ask this gentleman a few questions about a certain matter. You’ll 
sec what it is m a minute, Mrs Stavrogm * 

‘Not now ; leave it till later, please Just wait a moment, I beg you 
Oh, how right I was to have let you speak!’ 

‘And please consider this, Mrs Stavrogm,’ Peter said with a start 
‘Could Mr Stavrogm possibly have explained it all himself m answer 
to your question, which was perhaps a bit too categoric?’ 

‘Oh, It was’’ 

‘And wasn’t I right in say mg that in certain cases it is much easier 
for a third person to explain things than for tlie man who is interested 
m the affair himself?’ 

‘Yes, yes. ... But you’re mistaken about one thing, and I’m sorry 
to say you arc still mistaken. . . 

‘Oh? What is It?’ 
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‘You see - but won’t you sit down, Mr Verkhovensky ?’ 

‘Oh, just as you like. I’m feeling rather tired. Thank you.’ 

He quickly pulled out an easy-chair, turned it so that he was sitting 
between Mrs Stavrogin, on one Side, Mrs Drozdov at the table, on 
the other, wlulc facing Mr Lebyatkm, from whom he did not take his 
eyes for a moment. 

‘You are mistaken in calling this an “eccentricity” ...* 

‘Oh, well, if that’s all. . . .* 

‘No, no, no; wait, please,* Mrs Stavrogin stopped him, evidently 
preparing herself for a long and ecstatic talk. 

No sooner did Peter Verkliovcnsky notice that dian he was all 
attention. 

‘No, tliat was something higher than eccentricity and, 1 assure you, 
something sacred even' A proud man, a man who has suffered humi- 
liation early m hfe, a man who has reached the stage of “mockery” 
to which you have so aptly referred - in short, a Prince Harry, as your 
father so splendidly called him at the time, which would have de- 
scribed him perfectly if he did not resemble Hamlet even more, in my 
opinion, at any rate.’ 

vous auez rution,* Mr Verkhovensky senior remarked impres- 
sively and with feeling 

‘Thank you, my dear Mr Verkhovensky. I thank you, too, especi- 
ally for your iindcviating faith in Nicholas and in the greatness of his 
soul and calling This faith you even strengthened in me when I was 
losing heart.’ 

*Chtrt\ chhe ...’ Mr Verkhovensky was about to step forwaid, but 
checked himself in time, having realized diat it was dangerous to 
interrupt 

‘And if there had always been near Nicholas,’ Mrs Stavrogin was 
almost intoning now, ‘some gentle Horatio, great in his humility - 
another beautiful expression of yours, my dear Mr Verkhovensky - 
he might have long ago been saved from the sad and sudden “demon 
of irony” who has tormented him all hiN hfe (The Demon of Irony is 
another wonderful expression of yours, my dear Mr Verkhovensky.) 
But Nicholas has never had a Horatio, or an Ophelia. He only had a 
mother, and what can a mother do alone and in such circumstances, 
too ? Do you know, Mr Verkhovensky’ - she turned to Peter - ‘I can 
quite well understand how a man hke Nicholas could frequent even 
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such filthy slums as those you have told us about I can see so clearly 
now that “mockery** of life (what a wonderfully apt expression of 
yours*), that insatiable desire for contrast, that gloomy background 
of the picture against which he appears like a diamond, according to 
your comparison, Mr Verkhovensky And then one day he meets 
there a human bemg who is ill-trcatcd by everybody, a cripple, half 
insane, but at the same time one who is perhaps filled with tlic most 
noble sentiments* 

‘Well, yes, I suppose so ...* 

‘And after tliat don*t you understand that he is not laughing at her 
like the rest Oh, you people* You cin*t understand diat he is protect- 
ing her against those who might do her wrong, that he is treating her 
with respect like a “marquise** (this Kirilov probably has a deep un- 
derstanding of people, though he did not understand Nicholas*) If 
you like, it was probably just this contrast that caused the trouble, if 
the unfortunate woman had been in a different environment she*d 
probably never have been brought to such a state of frenzied delusion. 
A woman, only a woman can understand it, my dear Peter Verkho- 
vensky, and what a pity it is that you - 1 mean, not that you are not a 
woman, but, at any rate, that you are not one for once to under- 
stand** 

‘What you mean is that the worse things are, the better it is - I 
quite understand, I quite understand, Mrs Stavrogin It*s the sort of 
thing we find in religion the harder a man finds life, or the more 
downtrodden and the poorer the people are, die more stubbornly they 
dream of their heavenly rewards, and if a hundred diousand priests 
also invoke the same thing, mflammg their dream and building on it, 
then - oh, I understand you, Mrs Stavrogm, don’t you worry ’ 

‘Well, it*s not exactly what I meant; but tell me, should Nicholas 
have laughed to dispel that delusion in that unhappy orgamsm ...* 
(Why Mrs Stavrogin used die word organism, I could not under- 
stand) ‘ . . should he have laughed at her and treated her as the other 
clerks? Do you really not sec the lofty feeling of compassion, the 
noble thrill of the whole orgamsm with which Nicholas sternly an- 
swered Kirilov. “I do not laugh at her.” Oh, what a lofty, what a 
sacred answer!* 

‘Suhltm* ,* Mr Verkhovensky senior murmured. 

‘And please note that he’s not at all so rich as you thmk. It is I who 
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am rich, and not he, and he took practically nothing from me at that 
time.* 

‘I understand, I understand it all, Mrs Stavrogin,’ said Peter Ver- 
khovensky, with rather an impatient movement 

‘Oh, it*s my character* I recognize myself m Nicholas I recognize 
that youthfiilness, that tendency towards dark and stormy impulses. 
And if we ever get to know one another better, Mr Vcrkliovensky - 
and for my part I sincerely wish it, particularly as I am already so 
much indebted to you - you will tlicn perhaps understand. . . .* 

‘Oh, believe me, I wish it, too, madam,* Peter Verkhovensky mut- 
tered abruptly. 

‘You will understand then the impulse which, because of the blind- 
ness of your unselfish feelings, makes you take up a man who may be 
unworthy of you in every respect, a man who docs not in the least 
understand you, who is ready to torture you at every opportumty; 
and m spite of everything make him all of a sudden into a sort of 
ideal, mto your dream To concentrate all your hopes on him, wor- 
ship him. love him all your life absolutely without knowing why - 
perhaps just because he is unworthy of it ... Oh, how I’ve suffered all 
my hfe, my dear Peter Verkliovcnsky!* 

Mr Verkhovensky senior, with a pained look on his face, tried to 
catch my eye, but I avoided him in tune. 

‘. . . And only recently, quite recently - oh, how unfair I’ve been to 
Nicholas* You won’t believe me, but they have been worrying me on 
all sides, all of them, all - my enemies, my fnends, all sorts of stupid, 
loathsome people; my friends perhaps more than my enemies When 
they sent me the first contemptible anonymous letter, you won’t be- 
lieve it, Mr Peter Verkhovensky, but I hadn’t contempt enough left 
in me to answer all diat wickedness Never, never shall I forgive my- 
self for my lack of spirit!’ 

‘I’ve heard something about the anonvmous letters here,* said Peter 
Verkhovensky, coming suddenly to hf , ‘and 1 shall find those who 
wrote them, don’t you worry!* 

‘But you can’t imagine the sort of intrigues that have been started 
here! They have driven even our poor Mrs Drozdov to distraction - 
and what has she to do with it? Perhaps, my dear Praskovya, I was 
rather unfair to you to-day,* she added in a generous outburst of ten- 
der emotion, though not without a certain triumphant irony. 
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*Oh, I shouldn't worry about that, my dear,* Mrs Drozdov mur- 
mured reluctantly ‘If you ask me, we ought to put an end to all this. 
. . There's been too much talk about it And agam she glanced 
timidly at Lisa, but Lisa was looking at Peter Verkhovensky 
‘And that poor, tliat unfortunate creature, that insane woman, who 
had lost everything but only kept her heart, I am now deter mmed to 
adopt,' Mrs Stavrogm suddenly cried ‘It is a sacred duty that I intend 
to fulfil From this day I shall take her under my protection’* 

‘And that would be even a very good thing in a certain sense,' Peter 
cried, coimng entirely to life ‘ I’m sorry, but I haven’t fimshed yet It 
is the question of her protection I want to discuss You see, after Mr 
Stavrogm had gone at the time (I'm beginning from where I left off, 
Mrs Stavrogm), this gentlem in here, this same Mr Lebvatkm, imme- 
diately took It into his head that he had tlic right to do anything he 
liked with the allowanee provided for his sister, with the whole of it; 
and he did I don’t know exactly how it had been arranged at the time 
by Mr Stavrogm, but a year later, when he was abroad, he got to 
know what was happening, and was forced to make other arrange- 
ments Again I don’t know the details, but I do know that the charm- 
mg young lady was placed m some remote convent, m very comfort- 
able surroundings, but under friendly supervision You sec what I 
mean, don't you^ Well, what do you dunk Mr Lcbyatkin decided to 
do^ First of ail he did his utmost to find out where his source of in- 
come - that is, his sister - had been hidden Only a short time ago he 
attamed his object, took her away from the convent, having asserted 
some sort of nght over her, and brought her straight to this town 
Here he docs not feed her, he beats her, bullies her, and after getting a 
considerable sum of money from Mr Stavrogm in some way, he at 
once takes to drmk and, instead of showuig his gratitude, finishes up 
bv sending an arrogant challenge to Mr Stavrogm, makmg all sorts of 
absurd demands and direatening to issue a summons against him if he 
does not pay the allowance directly to him In this way he takes Mr 
Stavrogin’s vohmtary gift for an enforced tribute - how do you like 
that? Mr Lebyatkm, is everything I’ve said just now true^' 

The Captain, who had been standing silently and with lowered eyes, 
took two quick steps forward and turned purple. 

‘You have treated me cruelly, sir,' he exclaimed with abrupt em- 
phasis. 
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‘How do you mean - cruelly, and why’ But, if you don’t mind, we 
shall talk of cruelty or kindness later; now I must ask you just to an- 
swer mv first question is everythw^ I’ve said true or not’ If you find 
that it isn’t true, you’d better let us hear your statement at once * 

‘I - you know yourself, sir -* the Capt'un muttered, but he broke 
off and fell silent 

I ouglit to explain that Peter Verkhovensky was sitting in an arm- 
ehair with his legs erossed, while the Captain was standing before him 
in a most respeetful pose 

Mr Lcbvatkin’s hesitations did not appaicntl) please Peter Verkho- 
vensky his face was distorted for a moment by a spasm of anger 
‘You’re not by any chance about to make some statement, are 
you’’ he said, looking meaningfully at the Captain ‘In that case 
please do - we’re waiting ’ 

‘You know yourself, sir, that I c in’t make any statement * 

‘I don’t know it In tact, it’s the first I’ve heard of it Why can’t you 
make any statement’* 

The Ciptain was silent, his eyes fixed on the ground 
‘Permit me to go, sii,’ he said firmly 

‘But not before you give us some answer to my first question, is 
I’ve said tiue’* 

‘ It’s true, sir,’ Lcbyatkin said in a dull voice, raising his eyes to his 
tormentor Beads of perspiiation broke out on his forehead 
‘Is all of It true’’ 

‘Yes, sir, it’s all true ’ 

‘Have you nothing to say or add’ If you feel tint we’ve been un- 
just, siy so protest, speak up if you’re dissatisfied * 

‘ No, sir, there’s nothing ’ 

‘Have you been threatening Mr Stavrogin lately ’* 

‘That - that - tint was more drink than anything, sir ’ He suddenly 
raised his head ‘ Sir, if family honour and unmerited disgrace cry out 
among men, is then - is then a man to blame’’ he roared again, sud- 
denly forgetting himself 

‘And arc you sober now, Mr Lcbyatkm’* Peter Verkhovensky 
looked piercingly at him 
‘Yes, sir. I’m - sober ’ 

‘What do you mean by family honour and unmerited disgrace, 
sir?’ 
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‘I wasn't talking about anybody, I didn't have anybody in mind - 1 
was merely talking to myself,' the Captain said, breaking down again 
‘It seems you were very offended by the expressions I used about 
you and your conduct, weren't you? You're very touchy, Mr Leb- 
yatkin. But, mind, I haven’t even begun to discuss your conduct in 
Its real sense I shall begin discussing it, that may very well happen, but 
I haven’t begun yet - not m its real sense ’ 

Lebyatkin gave a start and stared wildly at Peter Verkliovensky. 

‘ Sir, I’m only just beginning to wake up ’ 

‘I see* And was it I who woke you up?’ 

‘Yes, sir, it was you who woke me up I have been asleep for four 
years under a lowering sky May I go now, sir?’ 

‘You may now, unless M^-s Stavrogin finds it necessary 
But Mrs Stavrogin waved her hands, dismissing him 
The Captain bowed, took two steps towards die door, stopped sud- 
denly, put his hand to his heart, tned to say somctlung, did not say it, 
and rushed hurriedly out of die room But in the doorway he knocked 
against Stavrogin, who quickly stepped aside The Ciptain somehow 
suddenly cowered before him and stopped dead in his tracks without 
takmg his eyes off him, like a rabbit m front of a boa-constrictor 
After a moment’s pause, Stivrogin pushed him gently aside with lus 
hand and walked into the drawing-room 


7 

He looked cheerful and composed Perhaps something very nice had 
just happened to him, something we still knew nothing about He 
seemed, indeed, to be particularly pleased with something 

‘Will you forgive me, Nicholas?’ Mrs Stavrogin eould not forbear 
askmg as she got up hastily to meet him 
But Nicholas just laughed 

‘Just as I thought*’ he cried good-humourcdlv and jokingly ‘I sec 
that you know everything already After I had gone out of this room 
I could not help wondering in the carnage whether I shouldn’t really 
have told you my little adventure, for mv going off like that was cer- 
tainly strange But when I remembered that I had left Peter widi you 
1 stopped worrying ' 

As he spoke, he threw a quick glance round the room. 
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‘Mr Verkhovensky told us an old Petersburg interlude from the life 
of a whimsical fellow,’ Mrs Stavrogin interposed ecstatically. ‘A mad, 
wayward fellow, but one whose feelings were always lofty, one who 
was always chivalrous and noble ...* 

‘Chivalrous? Good Lord, have you really got as far as that?’ 
Nicholas said, laughing ‘However, I’m very grateful to Peter for be- 
ing in such haste this time.* (He exchanged a quick glance with Peter.) 
‘You ought to know. Mother, that Peter is a universal peacemaker. 
That’s his role in life, his hobby, his illness, and I should like to recom- 
mend him to you especially as such. I can imagine the sort of talc he 
dashed off to you here He always, as it were, scribbles away when 
telling you something* there’s a regular Record Office in his head. 
And, please, remember that being a realist he cannot tell a he and that 
he puts truth far above his own interests.* (As he said this, he was still 
looking roimd the room.) ‘You can, therefore, clearly see. Mouther, 
that It is not you who should ask me for forgiveness, and if there is a 
streak of madness in this affair, it is I who am responsible for it, which, 
of course, means that, when all is said and done, it is 1 who am mad - 
for after all I must keep up my reputation here ’ 

At this point he embraced his mother tenderly. 

‘At all events, you have heard everything now and the whole busi- 
ness IS over and done with, so that there’s no need to discuss it any 
more,* he added, and a sort of firm, dry note crept into his voice 
Mrs Stavrogin understood tliat note, but her exaltation did not pass 
away; quite the contrary, in fact. 

‘I didn’t expect you for another month, Nicholas*’ 

‘I’ll explain everything to you, of course. Mother, but now — * 

And he went across to Mrs Drozdov. 

But that lady scarcely turned her head to him, in spite of the fact 
that she had been stunned by his sudden appearance half an hour ago. 
She had fresh worries now from the \ cry moment the Captain had 
walked out of die room and collided vuh Stavrogin in the doorway, 
Lisa had suddenly started laughing, at first quietly and intermittendy, 
then her laughter grew more uncontrollable, louder and more audible. 
She became red in the face. 1 he contrast with her recent gloomy ex- 
’ prcssion was quite striking. While Stavrogin was talking to his mother, 
she motioned twice to Mr Drozdov to come up to her, as diough 
wishmg to whisper something to him; but the moment he bent over 
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her, she burst out laughing. It looked as though she were laughing at 
poor Mr Drozdov She did, however, try to control herself, and put 
her handkerchief to her lips Stavrogm turned to greet her with a 
most innocent and good-humoured air 
‘Please, excuse me,* she replied, speaking very rapidly, ‘you - you 
have, of course, met Mr Drozdov Goodness, how inexcusably tall 
you are, Maurice!* 

And again laughter Mr Drozdov was tall, but not at all inexcus- 
ably so. 

‘Have you - been here long^* she murmured, again restraining her- 
self and even looking cmbari issed, but with flashing eyes 

‘Oh, over two hours,* replied Nicholas, scrutinizing her intently 
I must explain that he was unusually reserved and courteous, 
but apart from his courtesy he looked absolutely indifftrciit, even 
bored. 

‘And where are you going to stay^* 

‘Here * 

Mrs Stavrogm was also observing Lisa, but she was suddenly stiuck 
by an idea 

‘But where have you been all this time, Nicholas, for over die last 
two hours?* she asked, going up to him ‘The tram arrives at ten 
o*clock * 

‘I first took Peter to see Kirilov I met Peter at Matveyeva* (three 
stations before our town) ‘and we ti a veiled together in the same com- 
partment * 

‘I had been waiting for die tram at Matveyeva since daybreak,* 
Peter Verkhovensky interposed ‘Our back carnages were derailed 
during the night I nearly broke my legs * 

‘Broke your legs*’ Lisa cried ‘Mummy, and we wanted to go to 
Matveyeva last week, so we, too, might have broken our legs** 
‘Merciful heavens** Mrs Drozdov cried, crossing herself 
‘Mummy, Mummy, darling Mummy, you mustn*t be frightened 
if I really break both legs It may really happen to me You say 
yourself that I gallop hke mad every day Will you take me out for 
walks when Tm lame, Maurice"^* She burst out laughing again ‘If 
that should happen, I won*t allow anyone to take me out except you 
You need have no doubt about that But, suppose I break only one 
leg. Do be a darhng and say diat you*ll consider it a great pleasure.* 
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*A pleasure to have only one leg?* Mr Drozdov said, frowning 
gravely. 

‘But you’ll be able to take me out, only you and no one else!’ 

‘You’ll be taking me out even then, Lisa,’ Mr Drozdov growled 
even more gravely. 

‘Goodness, do you realize that he has just been trying to make a 
joke?’ Lisa cried almost in a panic. ‘Don’t you ever dare do anything 
of the kind, Maurice! But, really, what an awful egoist you arc* I do 
think that, to your credit, you’re slandering youisclf I know that, on 
the contrary, you’ll be telling me from morning till night that with- 
out a leg I’ve become much more fascinating 1 here’s one thing, 
tliough, tliat can’t be helped. I’m afraid you’re so awfully tall, and 
without a leg I shall be ever so small how will you manage to take 
me on your arm, I wonder No, we shall certainly be no match then! ’ 

And she went off into a nervous fit of laughing Her jokes and con- 
jectures fell flat, but she was obviously not after glory 

‘Hysterics*’ Peter whispered to me ‘We’ll have to get a glass of 
water quick** 

He was right. A minute later everybody was fussing round her and 
a glass of water was brought Lisa kept embracing her darling mum- 
my, kissing her warmly, weeping on her shoulder, and almost at the 
same moment throwing back her head and gizing intently at her face, 
she burst out laughing again Mrs Stavrogin quickly took both of 
tlicm oif to her rooms, going out by the same door by which Dasha 
had come in earlier. But they were not away long, not more than four 
minutes ... 

I’m ti)ing now to remember every detail of those last few moments 
of that memorable morning I remember that when we were left 
without the ladies (except only Dasha, who had not stirred from her 
seat), Stavrogm went up to every one of us and exchanged greetings 
with each one except Shatov, who rcmiincd sitting in Ins corner, his 
head lowered more than ever Mr Verkhovensky began making some 
rather witty remarks to Stavrogin, bu^ the latter quickly went up to 
Dasha On the way, however, he was intercepted by Peter Verkho- 
vensky, who dragged him off almost by force to the window”, where 
he began whispering something very rapidly to him, evidently somc- 
. thmg very important, to judge by the expression on his face and the 
gestures which accompanied his whispering. But Stavrogin listened to 
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him very languidly and absent-mindedly, with Iiis official smile, and 
in the end even impatiently, and all tlie time he seemed to be trying to 
get away. He left die window just as our ladies returned. Mrs Stavro- 
gin made Lisa sit down in her old place, telling her diat they must 
wait and rest for at least another ten minutes and that fresh air would 
scarcely be good for her strained nerves. She certainly was putting her- 
self out a litde too much in looking after Lisa, and she sat down beside 
her herself. Peter, who was now free, immediately rushed up to them 
and started a rapid and gay conversation. It was dicn that Stavrogin at 
last went up to Dasha with his unliurried step. Dasha wa^ all in a 
quiver at his approach and jumped up quickly with unconcealed em- 
barrassment and blushing all over. 

‘I believe I ought to congratulate you - or not yet?' he said, with a 
rather peculiar expression on his face. 

Dasha said sometliing in reply, but I could not catch her words. 

‘I'm sorry if I'm being indiscreet,' he said, raising his voice, ‘but 
you know that I was expressly mformed about it. Did you know?' 

‘Yes, I know that you were expressly informed.' 

‘I hope I haven't dropped a bnck by my congratulations,' he 
laughed, ‘and if Mr Verkhovensky 

‘What on? What have you to be congratulated on?' Peter suddenly 
rushed up to them. ‘What have we to congratulate you on. Miss 
Shatov? Why, not on that, surely? Your blushes tell me that I've 
guessed right. And, indeed, what else does one congratulate our fair 
and virtuous maidens on ? And what congratulations mostly bring a 
blush to their checks? Well, accept my congratulations, too, if I'm 
right in my guess, that is. And pay up! You remember we had a bet 
in Switzerland that you would never get married, don't you? Good 
heavens, talking of Switzerland - what am I flunking of ? You know 
that's really what I came for, and I almost forgot. Tell me,’ he turned 
quickly to his father, ‘when arc you going to Switzerland?' 

*I - to Switzerland?’ Mr Verkhovensky asked, looking astonished 
and confused. 

‘Why ? Aren't you going? But you arc getting married, aren't you? 
Didn't you write?' 

* Pierre!' cried Mr Verkhovensky. 

‘What do you mean - Pierre? You sec, I don't mind telling you, if 
it'll please you, diat I've com6 flying here to let you know that I'm 
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not at all against it, since you insisted on having my opinion as soon as 
possible. But if,* he rattled on, ‘you have to be “saved**, as you wrote 
and implored me m the same letter, then I am of course at your ser- 
vice again. Is it true that he is getting married, Mrs Stavrogin?* He 
quickly turned to that lady. ‘I hope Tm not being indiscreet He wrote 
me himself that die whole town knew about it and that all are con- 
gratulating lum, so that to avoid them he only goes out at night. I 
have his letter in my pocket. But would you believe it, Mrs Stavrogin, 
I simply can’t make head or tail of it! Just tell me one thing, sir* - he 
turned to lus father - have I to congratulate you or to “save” you? 
I know It sounds incredible, but m one line he writes that he is the 
happiest man in the world, and m the next that he is plunged in the 
most profoimd despair To begin with, he asks me to forgive him 
Well, I suppose he’s true to type there, but all the same I must say 
this: just imagine, the man has only seen me twice in lus life, and that, 
too, by the sheerest accident, and now that he is getting married for 
the third time, he suddenly takes it into lus head that by lus marriage 
he IS violating some sort of parental obligations towards me, he im- 
plores me a thousand miles away not to be angry with him and to 
grant him my permission* Now, please don’t be offended, sir. I dare- 
say it*s typical of your age I’m broad-minded and I don’t blame you, 
and let us even assume that it docs you honour, etc , etc But, again, 
the trouble is, you see, that I can’t understand what the chief trouble 
is about There is somedung here about some “sms in Switzerland”. 
I’m getting married, he writes, because of some <;ort of sins or because 
of another man’s sms, or whatever it is - m short, “sms” Tlic girl, he 
says, IS a real treasure, but, of course, he is “ unworth\ ” of her - that’s 
lus style, I suppose But apparently because of those sms or circum- 
stances, he IS forced to lead her to the altai and go to Switzerland. 
Therefore, leave everything and come at once to save me Can you 
make anything of it^ However - however, I can see from the expres- 
sion on your faces,’ he went on, turnmg round widi die letter m his 
hand and scruumzing every face m the room with an iimoccnt smile - 
‘I can see that, as usual. I’ve dropped a brick - at least, I believe I have - 
as a result of my foolish frankness or, as Mr Stavrogin says, by being 
too precipitate. You sec, sir’ - he turned to lus fadier again - ‘I 
• thought that I was among friends here, among your friends, sir, your 
friends. For I’m really a stranger m this company, and I see - 1 see that 
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all of you know something and that I’m the only one who does not 
know that something.* 

He still went on looking round the room. 

‘ So Mr Verkhovensky wrote to you that he was getting married 
for the sms another man had committed in Switzerland and diat you 
were to fly here to “save” him - in those very words?’ Mrs Stavrogin 
said, going up to him, yellow widi rage, widi her face distorted and 
her lips twitching 

‘I mean to say, you see, if there is something here I haven’t under- 
stood,’ Peter said, looking as though he were alarmed and talking 
more rapidly than ever, ‘then, of course, it’s entirely his fault for writ- 
mg like diat Here's his letter You see, Mrs Stavrogin, there was 
simply an endless and uninterrupted succession of letters, and during 
the last two or three months one letter followed another, and I must 
admit that in the end I sometimes did not read through them You qiiist 
forgive me, old boy, for my stupid admission, but come, be frank, 
admit that though addressing them to me, you wrote them more for 
posterity, so that it really doesn’t make any difference to you Please, 
please, don’t be offended After all, we are blood relations, you know* 
But this letter, Mrs Stavrogin, this letter I did read through Tliesc 
“sins”, madam, these “sms of another man” - must be some little 
sins of our own, and I bet anything you like most innocent ones at 
that, though they made us suddenly start this marc’s nest with its 
undercurrent gf sclf-sacrificmg zeal - it was, indeed, this self-sacrificing 
zeal that made us start it. For, you sec, our financial position is not 
quite as it should be, and we can’t very well keep it a secret any longer 
We have, you know, a weakness for cards - but, I’m sorry, perhaps I 
ought not to have said it - that’s quite beside the point - I’m afraid I 
talk loo much But I do assure you, Mrs Stavrogin, he did frighten me 
and I was really half ready to “save” him After all, T feel rather 
ashamed myself Why should I be holding a knife to his throat? I’m 
not such a heartless creditor, am P He writes somctlung here of a 
dowry - but, look here, old boy, you’re not really getting married, 
are you? That’s just like you - talk nineteen to the dozen, but more 
for the sake of hearing yourself talk . . Oh dear. I’m sure, Mrs Stav- 
rogm, you’re probably blammg me now and quite certainly for the 
way I talk. . . .* 

‘On the contrary,’ Mrs Stavrogm interposed maliaously, ‘I can sec 
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that you’ve reached the end of your patience and, I daresay, for a very 
good reason.* 

She had listened with mahcious glee to aU die ‘truthful’ outpour- 
ings of Peter Verkhovensky, who was quite obviously playing a part 
(what kind of a part I did not know at the time, but that he was play- 
ing a part was all too plain, and he played it radicr clumsily, too). 

‘On the contrary,’ she went on, ‘I’m only too grateful to you for 
speaking Without you I should never have found it out For the first 
time in twenty years my eyes have been opened Nicholas, you said 
just now that you, too, had been expressly informed. Was it Mr Verk- 
hovensky who wrote to you to the same effect^* 

‘I did get a most innocent and - and very honourable letter from 
him * 

*I sec that you arc embarrassed and arc trying to find the right 
words - that’s enough* Mr Verkhovensky, T*d like you to do me a 
great favour,’ she suddenly addressed him with dashing eyes ‘Be so 
good as to leave us at once and don’t ever darken my door again!’ 

I must ask the reader to remember her recent ‘exaltation* which 
had not yet passed It is true Mr Verkhovensky, too, was not free from 
blame. But what really amazed me at the time was the extraordinary 
dignity with which he had heard Peter’s ‘exposures’, which he had 
never thought of interrupting, and Mrs Stavrogin’s ‘excommunica- 
tion*. Where did he get so much spirit from^ One thing only was 
clear to me, namely, tliat he was undoubtedly deeply grieved at his 
first meeting with his darling Peter - that is, by the way his son had 
repaid him for his embraces That was a deep and real grief to his 
heart and in his eyes, at least There was something else that hurt him 
badly at that moment, namely, his own poignant realization that he 
had acted despicably He admitted this to me himself afterwards very 
frankly And surely a nal genuine grief is sometimes capable of trans- 
fornung even a phenomenally iricsponsiblc person into a resolute and 
dctcrimned one, for a short time, at all events; and what’s more, 
genumc grief sometimes turns even fo >ls into wise men, also for a 
time, of course; that is the characteristic of such grief. And if so, what 
might not happen with a man like Stepan Verkhovensky ? A revolu- 
tion, m fact - also for a time, of course 

He bowed with dignity to Mrs Stavrogin without uttering a word 
(it is true, there was nothmg he could do). He had meant to leave the 
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house like that, but he could not restrain himself, and went up to 
Dasha. She seemed to have anticipated it, for she began speaking at 
once herself, almost in a panic, as though hastening to forestall him: 

‘Please, Mr Verkhovensky, don’t say any tiling, for goodness sake,’ 
she began, speaking rapidly and excitedly, with a drawn face and 
hastily holding out her hand to him. ‘Rest assured that I still respect 
you as much as ever and - and tliat I think just as highly of you, and - 
and please think well of me too - Mr Verkiiovensky, and I shall appre- 
ciate it very, very much.* 

Mr Verkhovensky bowed very low to her. 

‘It’s your business, Dasha,’ Mrs Stavrogin said. ‘You’re absolutely 
free to do as you like. You’ve been so before, you are so now, and you 
will be so in future,* she concluded impressively. 

‘Good Lord, I see it all now!* Peter Verkhovensky cried, slapping 
himself on the forehead. ‘But - but what an awful position to be in, 
after all this! My dear Miss Shatov, I’m frightfully sorry! Do you 
realize what you let me in for, old boy, eh?’ he addressed his father. 

‘Pierre, you might speak differently to me, mightn’t you, my 
friend?’ Mr Verkhovensky said very quietly. 

‘Don’t shout, please,’ Pierre said, with a wave of his hands. ‘Believe 
me, it’s all your sick old nerves, and it won’t do you a bit of good to 
shout. You’d better tell me why you didn’t warn me, for you must 
have reahzcd that I’d be the first to start talking!’ 

Mr Verkhovensky gave him a penetrating look. 

‘Pierre, do you really mean to say that you, who know so much of 
what is going on here, knew nothing about this business, and heard 
nothing about it?’ 

‘Good Lord! What extraordinary people! So it isn’t enough that 
you are an old baby, you must be a spiteful baby as well? Mrs Stav- 
rogin, did you hear what he said?’ 

A hubbub of voices arose; but suddenly an extraordinary incident 
occurred which no one could have anticipated. 


8 

Let me first of all mention the fact that during the last two or three 
minutes a new sort of mood came over Lisa: she was whispering 
something very rapidly to her mother and to Mr Drozdov, who was 
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bending over her She looked worried, but at the same time deter- 
mined At last she got up from her place, evidently anxious to leave 
at once, and she hurried her mother, who wis assisted out of the arm- 
chair by Mr Drozdov But it seemed diey were not destined to leave 
without seeing everything to the end. 

Shatov, who had been completely forgotten by everyone in Ins 
comer (not far from Lisa) and who in all likelihood did not know 
himself why he was sitting there ind not going away, suddenly got 
up from his chair and walked unhurriedly, but witli resolute steps, 
across the room to Stavrogin, looking him straight m the face Stav- 
rogin noticed him approaching at a distance and smiled faintly, but 
when Shatov came'up close to him he stopped smiling 

When Shatov stopped silently before him without taking his eyes 
off his face, everybody in the room suddenly became aware of it and 
fell silent, Peter Verkhovensky last of all, Lisa and her mother stopped 
in the middle of the room So passed five seconds , the look of insolent 
perplexity on Stavrogin’s face suddenly changed to that of anger, he 
knit his brows and suddenly - 

And suddenly Shatov swung his long, heavy arm and, with all his 
might, struck him a blow in the face Stavrogin staggered violently. 

Shatov hit him in a rather special sort of way, not at all as one would 
expect a man to slap another man’s face (if one may use such an ex- 
pression), not with the palm of his hand, but with his clenched fist, 
and his fist was big, heavy, and bony, with red hairs and freckles If 
the blow had fallen across the nose, it would have broken it But it fell 
across die cheek, brushing against the left corner of the lip and die 
upper teeth, from which blood streamed at once. 

I believe this was immediately followed by a cry, perhaps it was 
Mrs Stavrogin who cried out - diat I can’t remember because again 
cverythmg in the room was plunged into dead silence However, die 
whole scene did not last more than about ten seconds. 

Still, a great deal happened in those ten seconds. 

Let me again remind the reader thr Stavrogin was one of those 
men who knew not the meaning of fear At a duel he could coolly face 
his opponent’s pistol, take aim himself, and kill with calm brutality. 
If anyone had slapped his face he would, I believe, not have challenged 
him to a duel, but killed him on the spot, he most ccrtainlv belonged 
to those men who would do that, and he would have killed his man 
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knowing pcrfecdy well what he was doing and not at all in a fit of 
anger I can't help feeling, indeed, that he never knew those outbursts 
of blazing anger during which it is impossible to think rationally 
Even during die fits of blind rage which sometimes overcame him, he 
was always able to retain full control of lumself, and therefore to reaU 
ize that he would certainly Be sentenced to penal servitude for murdcr- 
mg a man not in a duel , nevertheless, he would certainly have killed 
anyone who insulted him, and without the slightest hesitation, either. 

1 have been carefully studying Stavrogin during the last yeai and, 
because of special circumstances, I know a great number of facts about 
him when writing tins I should compare him perhaps with certain 
gentlemen long since dead, about whom some legendary stories have 
been preserved in our midst It was said, for instance, about the mem- 
ber of die Decembrist insurrection L — ^n that he knowingly looked for 
danger all his hfe, diat he revelled m the sensation of it and made it 
mto a physical necessity, diat as a young man he would fight a duel 
for no reason at all , that m Sibena he would go hunting bears armed 
only with a kmfe, that m the Siberian forests he liked to meet escaped 
convicts, who, I may observe in passing, arc more terrible dian bears 
There can be no doubt tliat these legendary gentlemen were capable 
of expenencing, and that to the highest degree, die sensation of fear, 
odierwise diey would have led much quieter lives and the feehng of 
danger would not have become a physical necessity to them What 
fasemated diem so much was, of course, the conquest of fear What 
appealed to them was the continual flush of victory and the conscious- 
ness that no one m the world could conquer them L — n had long be- 
fore his exile to Siberia struggled with hunger and laboured hard to 
earn a bare subsistence rather than accept his rich father’s demands, 
which he considered unjust His conception of struggle was therefore 
many-sided; and he did not esteem his steadfastness and strength of 
character so highly only in bear-hunts and duels. 

But, nevertheless, many years have passed since then, and the ner- 
vous, tortured, and dichotomous nature of the people of our time is 
qmte incompatible witli the craving for those direct and unmixed 
sensations which were so sought after by some restlessly active gentle- 
men of the good old days. Stavrogin would perhaps have looked 
down on L — n, and he might even have called him a braggmg bully 
and a coward, diough it is true, he would not have said it aloud. He 
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would have shot his opponent dead in a duel and would have gone 
hunting bears, if necessary, and would have defended hiinself against 
a robber m a forest as successfully and as fearlessly as L — n, though 
without any sensation of enjoyment, but simply from unpleasant 
necessity, languidly, listlessly, and even with a feeling of boredom. So 
far as malice is concerned, there has undoubtedly been an advance as 
compared with L — n or even Lermontov There was pci haps more 
mahee in Stavrogin than 111 those two put together, but his malice was 
cold, calm, and, if one may put it that wav, rat,ona\ which means that 
it was the most abominable and most terrible kind of malice 1 icpcat 
again. 1 thought him at the time and I still tlunk him (now that every- 
thing IS over) the sort of man who, if he received a blow in the face or 
a similar insult, would have killed his adversary on the spot and with- 
out challenging him to a duel 

And yet in the present case what occuired was something quite 
different and ama7ing 

No soonei had he regained lus balance after having been almost 
knocked down in so humiliating a way, and the horrible and, as it 
were, wet thud of the blow in the face had scared v died away in the 
room, than he seized Shatov by the shoulders with both hands, but at 
once, almost at the same moment, he snatched lus hands away and 
folded them behind his back He did not utter a word, but looked at 
Shatov and turned as white as a sheet But, strangely enough, the light 
in his eyes seemed to go out Ten seconds later lus ejes looked cold 
and - I’m sure I’m not lying - ca^m Only he was terribly pale. Of 
course I don’t know what was going on inside him, I merely saw him 
from the outside I can’t help feeling, though, that if such a man exist- 
ed who, to test lus fortitude, would, for instance, seize a red-hot iron 
bar and clench it in lus hand, and for the next ten seconds try to over- 
come the unbearable pain and end up by overcoming it, then that 
man, so it seems to me, would have gone through an experience simi- 
lar to what Stavrogin had gone through during those ten seconds 

Shatov was the first to lower bis eyes, »nd evidently because he was 
forced to lowci them Then he turned slowly and walked out, but not 
at all in the same way as he had walked up to Stavrogin He went out 
of die room quietly and, somehow, awkwardly, with his shoulders 
hunched up, his head hanging, and as though he were debating some- 
tlung widi himself. I tlunk he was wluspering sometlung. He walked 
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up to the door carefully, without brushing against anything or up- 
setting anything; he opened the door just enough to squeeze through 
It almost sideways. As he was gomg out, the tuft of hair standing on 
end at the back of his head was particularly noticeable. 

Then, before anybody had time to cry out, one fearful scream was 
heard. I saw Lisa seize her mother by the shoulder and Mr Drozdov 
by tlie arm and pull them violently two or three times in an attempt 
to drag them out of the room But she suddenly uttered a scream and 
fell full length on the floor in a faint. I can still heard the thud of her 
fall as her head hit the carpet. 





PART TWO 




1 

Night 

I 

EIGHT DAYS PASSED. NOW THAT IT IS ALL OVER AND I AM 
writing this chronicle, we know what it was all about; but at the time 
we did not know anything, and it is only natural that all sorts of tilings 
seemed strange to us Mr Verkhovensky and I, at any rate, at first shut 
ourselves up and looked on with apprehension from a distance. I did 
go out occasionally and, as before, brought him various pieces of 
news, without which he could not rest. 

Needless to say, all sorts of rumours spread throughout the town, 
that is, about the slap m the face, Lisa's fainting fit, and the other events 
of that Sunday. But what we could not make out was who was re- 
sponsible for divulging so quickly and so accurately all that had hap- 
pened None of those present, it seemed to us, would have thought it 
to tlicir advantage or, indeed, necessary to give away the secret of 
whai had taken place There were no servants in the room; Lcbyatkin 
alone might have told something, not so much out of malice, for he 
had left in a state of extreme fear (and fear of an enemy destroys one’s 
malice against him), but simply out of sheer inability to keep any- 
thing to himscU But Lcbyatkm and his sister had disappeared without 
a trace next day; he was no longer at i ilippov’s house, he had moved 
no one knew where and seemed to have vanished into thm air Shatov, 
from whom I wanted to find out about Miss Lcbyatkin, shut himself 
up in his room and, I beheve, remamed there durmg the whole of 
those eight days, even discontmumg his work in the town. He refused 
to see me. I went to see him on Tuesday and knocked at his door. 1 
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received no answer, but being convinced by unmistakable evidence tliat 
he was at home, I knocked again. Then, apparently jumping off his 
bed, he strode to the door and shouted to me at tlie top of his voice : 
‘ Shatov is out.’ With that I went away. 

Mr Verkhovensky and I, not without apprehension about die bold- 
ness of our theory, but encouraging each other, at last came to the 
conclusion that only Peter Verkhovensky could have been responsible 
for spreading diesc rumoiirs, though shortly afterwards he told Ins 
father himself that he was surprised to hear everybody discussing the 
story, especially at the club, and that the Governor and his wife seemed 
to know every detail of it. Another remarkable dung was that already 
on Monday evening I met Lipiitm and he knew everything to the last 
word, so that he certainly must have been one of the first to find out. 

Many of die ladies (ind ^omc from the highest circles) showed an 
unusual interest in the ‘mysterious cripple*, as they called Mary Lcb- 
yatkiii Some of them were even anxious to see her and make her ac- 
quamtance, which shows diat the people who were in such haste to 
hide the Lcbyatkms had apparently been well advised to do so But 
what everybody was particularly intciestcd in was Lisa’s fainting fit, 
and all ‘society* showed the utmost curiosity about it, if only because 
It directly concerned our Governor’s wife as Lisa’s relative and patron- 
ess. And the things they said! The air of mystery that surrounded the 
affair naturally intensified the gossip, both houses were shut up, Lisa, 
It was said, was m bed with a lugh temperature, the same thing was 
asserted of Stavrogin, all sorts of disgusting details being added about 
a knocked-out tooth and a swollen check. It was even whispered here 
and there that there would soon be a murder in our town, that Stav- 
rogin was not the sort of man to put up with an insult, but that he 
would kill Shatov, though in mysterious circumstances reminiscent of 
a Corsican vendetta. The idea was found to be rather attracave; but 
die majority of the young people belonging to die higher strata of our 
society listened to these stories with contempt and with an air of most 
contemptuous indifference, wluch was certainly not genuine. In 
general, the old hostility of our society to Stavrogin became strikingly 
evident. Even serious-mmdcd people were eager to accuse him, 
though they did not know themselves of what. It was whispered that 
he had ruined Lisa’s reputation and that dicy had had an affair m 
Switzerland. Cautious people, of course, restrained themselves, but 
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everybody listened with relish Other tilings were occasionally said, 
though not in public, but in private, and almost bclund closed doors - 
strange things which I mention here merely as a warning to my readers 
and solely with a view to the further developments of my story Some 
people, knitting their brows, said, goodness only knows on what 
ground, that Stavrogin had some special business in our provmce, 
that through Count K he had entered in Petersburg into relations 
with some highly placed persons, that it was quite likely that he had 
some important Government job and had perhaps even been entrusted 
with some mission by someone When sober-minded and sedate 
people smiled at this rumour, observing, reasonably enough, that a 
man who existed on public scandals and who started his public life in 
our town with a swollen face did not look like a Government official, 
they were informed in a whisper that his job was not official but 
rather confidential, and that in such cises the very nature of the job 
demanded that the man carrying it out should be as little like a 
Government official as possible Such a remark produced an effect* it 
was a well-known fact that our rural self-governing boards were 
watched rather carefully m Petersburg I repeat, these rumours lasted 
only a short time and disappeared without a trace, for the time being 
at any rate, when Stavrogin made his first public appearance, but I 
may add that many of tlicse rumours were to a certain extent due to a 
few brief but spiteful remarks droppeel, abruptly and vaguely, in the 
club by Artemy Gaganov, a retired captain in the Guards, who had 
recently returned f-om Petersburg Gaganov was a verv big land- 
owner of our province and district, a man of high Petersburg society, 
and the son of the late Pavel Gagiiiov, the greatly respected commit- 
tee member of our club, who over four years before had been assaulted 
in so extraordinarily sudden and coarse a manner, a fact I have men- 
tioned earlier at the beginning of my story 

It immediately became known to everyone that Mrs Lembkc had 
made a special call on Mrs Stavrogin and that at the door she was in- 
formed that Mrs Stavrogin was very serry she could not receive her 
because she was not well It was also known that two days later Mrs 
Lcmbke sent to inquire after Mrs Stavrogin’s health Finally, that she 
began ‘defending* Mrs Stavrogin everywhere, of course only m the 
)ughest sense; that is, in the vaguest possible way She listened coldly 
and sternly to the hurried msmuations first made about the Sunday 
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incident, so that in the following days they were no longer made in 
her presence. It was in this way diat the idea generally gamed groimd 
everywhere that Mrs Lembke knew not only all about that mysteri- 
ous affair, but also all its mysterious significance to the smallest detail, 
and she knew it not as a third person, but as one who had taken part m 
It. Let me add in passmg that gradually she was already begmnmg to 
acqmre that great influence among us which she undoubtedly craved 
to possess and that she was already beginning to sec herself as ‘sur- 
rounded* by a circle of devotees. A secuon of our society recognized 
her practical ability and tact - but of that later. Peter Verkhovensky’s 
rapid social success, which surpnsed his father very much at the time, 
can also pardy be explained as due to Mrs Lembke’s patronage. 

Perhaps Mr Vcrkliovcnsky and I exaggerated it a little To begin 
with, Peter Verkhovensky became acquamted almost instantly with 
the whole town, widiin the first four days of his arrival. He arrived on 
Sunday, and on Tuesday I already saw him m a carnage with Artemy 
Gaganov, who, m spite of his exquisite manners, was a proud, irrit- 
able, and haughty man, and widi whom, because of his character, it 
was very diflicult to get on. Peter was also well received at the 
Governor’s house - so much so, mdeed, that he at once occupied the 
position of a young man who was an mtimate fnend of the family 
whose presence was always welcome He dined there almost every 
day. He had first met Mrs Lembke in Switzerland, but there was really 
somethmg curious about die rapidity of his success m the Governor’s 
house. For, after all, at one time he was reputed to be a revolutionary 
emtgr^ 2 nd, whedier true or not, he did contribute to some revolution- 
ary pubhcations abroad and take part in congresses, winch could be 
proved from newspaper reports, as I was one day maliciously mform- 
cd by Alyosha Tclyamikov, now, alas, a retired low-grade civil ser- 
vant, who had also been treated as a friend of the family m the house 
of our late Governor. But one fact was quite imdeniable* the former 
revolutionary, far from being prevented from rcturmng to his be- 
loved country, seemed almost to have been encouraged to do so, so 
perhaps there was nothmg m it Liputin had whispered to me once 
that there were rumours that Peter Verkhovensky had fully accounted 
for his actions and had been pardoned on mentioning a number of 
names of other revolutionanes and m that way, perhaps, expiated his 
own transgressions, promismg to be useful to his country m future. 1 
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repeated this malicious story to Mr Verkhovciisky, who, though.he 
was hardly able to tliink clearly, fell into deep thought. It became 
known later that Peter Verkhovensky had arrived in our town with 
excellent letters of introduction, at least he brought one to the Gover- 
nor’s wife from an important old lady whose husband was one of the 
most influential old gentlemen in Petersburg This old lady, Mrs 
Lembke’s godmother, mentioned in her letter that Count K. knew 
Peter Verkliovensky very well through Stavrogin, that he hid treated 
him with the utmost kindness, and that he found him ‘a most worthy 
young man in spite of his former errors * Mrs Lemkbe set great store 
on her meagre connexions with ‘society’, which she kept up with so 
much difficulty, and was naturally pleased to receive the letter from 
the influential old lady ; but all the same there was something rather 
peculiar there. She put her husband on an almost familiar footing 
with Peter, so that Mr Lcmbke even found it necessary to complain 
about it - but of that, too, later I may also mention, just as a matter of 
interest, that Karmazinov, too, was favourably disposed to Peter and 
immediately invited him to go and see him Such promptitude, com- 
ing from a man who had so high an opinion of himself, hurt Mr Verk- 
hov ensky’s feelings most of all But I interpreted it differently: in ask- 
ing die nihilist to call on him, Mr Karmazinov no doubt had m view 
his relations with die progressive young people in Moscow and 
Petersburg The great writer was most painfully afraid of die advanced 
Russian revolutionary youth, and imagining, in his ignorance, that 
the keys to Russia’s future were in their hands, he ingratiated himself 
with them in a most huniiliatmg way, mainly because they paid no 
attention to him whatever 


2 

Peter Verkhovensky dropped in to sec his father twice, but unfortun- 
ately I was not there at the time He visited him for the first time on 
Wednesday; that is, four days after ther first meeting, and diat, too, 
on business. By the way, they had settled their difficulties over the 
estate somehow without anyone being aware of it. Mrs Stavrogin 
took It all on herself and paid everything, taking possession of the 
land, of course, and merelv mformed Mr Verkhovensky that every- 
thing had been setded, and her buder, Alexey Yegorovich, brought 
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him some papers to sign, which he did m silence and with the utmost 
dignity I may add in connexion with his dignity that 1 hardly recog- 
nized the old man during those days He carried himself as he had 
never done before, became extraordinarily taciturn, and had not writ- 
ten one letter to Mrs Stavrogin since that Sunday, which seemed a 
miracle to me And, what was more surprising, he had become very 
quiet and composed He seemed to have come to some final and irre- 
vocable conclusion v^hich made him face the i\orld with complete 
calm That was clear He had hit upon this idea, sat still and waited for 
something At first, though, he was indisposed, especially on Monday , 
he had an attack of his gastric catarrh Nor could he remain without 
any news all that time, but whenever, leaving the facts alone, I began 
to discuss tlie mam point of tlie aflair and advance some theories, he 
at once waved his hands at me, demanding that I should stop But 
both his mterviews with his darling son left a painful impression on 
him for all that, though they did not shake him On the two days 
after those interviews he lay on die sofa, his head wrapped round 
m a towel soaked m vinegar, but at heart he remained absolutely 
calm 

Occasionally, however, he did not wave his hands at me Some- 
times, too, I could not help feeling that the mysterious determination 
he had acquired seemed to be filling him and that he had begun 
struggling with some new and tempting trend of thought That 
lasted only a few moments, but I put them on record I suspected 
that he dearly wished to asseit himself again, to leave his seclusion, 
to challenge them to a fight, to unsheathe his sword for the last 
time 

*C/i« r, rd have crushed them* ' he cried suddenly on Thursday even- 
mg, after his second interview with his son, as he lay stretched out on 
the sofa with his head wrapped in a towel 

Up to that moment he had not uttered a word to me all day 

“‘Fi/s,^h chcr*' and so on, I agree that all these phrases are non- 
sense, the sort of language cooks would use, but, never mind, I can 
see It now myself I didn’t do anything for him, I sent him off from 
Berlm to his aunt in Russia, a baby in arms, by post, and so on - I ad- 
mit xt. .. “You,” he said to me, “did nothing for me; you sent me 
off by parcel post, and you’ve robbed me here ” “But, you wretch,” 
i sliouted to him, “hasn’t my heart been blcedmg for you all my hfe. 
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though I did send you away by parcel post?*' II rit. But I admit it, I 
admit It - all right, so I did send him off by parcel post,* he concluded 
almost in delirium. 

*Passons,* he resumed once more five minutes later ‘I don't under- 
stand Turgenev. His Bazarov is a sort of fictitious character, it does 
not exist at all; they themselves were the first to repudiate him as 
bearing no resemblance to anyone That Bazaiov is a sort of vague 
mixture of Nozdryov and Byron, ce^t k mot^ Have a good look at 
them they cut capers and squeal with joy like puppies m tlie sun 
They are happy, they are the victors* What sort of Byron is that? 
And, besides, how trivial* What a vulgar, what an itclung vanity, 
what a mean craving for fairc du bruit autour dc son nomy without 
noticing that son nom - Oh, what a caricature! “Good Lord*** I cried 
to him, “do you really mean to offer yourself to the people just as you 
are m the place of Christ?** 7/ rit II rit bcaucoup, il rit trop He has a 
strange sort of smile His mother did not have a smile like that. Il rit 
toujours * 

Again there was silence 

‘They're cunning; they had arranged it all beforehand on Sunday,’ 
he suddenly blurted out. 

‘Oh, without a doubt,* I cried, pricking up my ears ‘It was all a 
conspiracy, and they didn't even bother to keep it dark, and it was so 
badly acted ' 

‘I'm not talking about that Do vou realize that they did not bother 
to keep It dark on purpose so that those - those whom it conccined - 
should notice it Do you see that?' 

‘No, 1 don't ' 

*Tont mteux Passons I’m verv irritable to-day ' 

‘But why argue with him, sir?’ I said reproachfully 

*]e voulai^ converttr You can laugh, if you like Cette pauvre auntie, 
cite entendta de belles chores Oh, my dear fellow, would you believe it 
diat I felt like a patriot the other day ? But, then, I always knew I was 
a Russian - and a real Riissi in must alw ays be like you and me. Jl y a 
lh’~dedam quelquechose d'avcuqle et de louche* 

‘Absolutely,* I replied 

‘My dear friend, the real truth always sounds improbable, do you 
‘know that? To make truth sound probable you must always mix a he 
with it. People have always done so. Perhaps there's something we 
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don’t understand in that triumphant squeal? I wish there was. I wish 
there was.’ 

I said nothing. He, too, was silent for a long time. 

‘They say French intellect — ’ he suddenly babbled incoherently, 
as tliough in a fever; ‘that’s a lie; it has always been hkc that. Why 
hbel French intellect? It’s simply Russian laziness, our humiliating in- 
ability to produce an idea, our disgusting parasitism among the 
nations. Us sont simplement des paresseux, and it has nothing to do with 
French intellect ! Oh, the Russians ought to have been extirpated for 
the good of humanity, like noxious parasites! It wasn’t that - it is not 
that at all we’ve been striving for. I don’t understand anything. Vve 
given up trying to understand! “But do you realize, do you realize,’* 
I cried to him, “diat if you put the guillotine in the forefront, and 
with such enthusiasm, too, it is only because chopping off heads is the 
easiest diing in the world and having an idea the most difficult! ’’ Vous 
ites des paresseux ! Votre drapeau est tme gtdcnille, une impiiissance. Those 
carts, or how does it go there: “the rumble of the carts carrying bread 
to humanity’’, are more useful than the Sisdne Madonna, or how do 
they put it there - me hetise dans ce j^enre, “But do you realize,” I cried 
to him - “do you realize that unhappiness is just as necessary to man 
as happiness - just as necessary!” U rit. “You are delivering yourself of 
bons mots,** he said, “while lying comfortably (he used a much coarser 
expression) on a velvet sofa.” And, observe, too: our custom of a 
son addressing his father in familiar terms is all very well so long as 
both of them arc good friends, but what if they keep abusing each 
other?’ 

We were again silent for a minute. 

'Cher* he suddenly concluded, raising himself quickly, ‘do you 
know diat this will most certainly end in somcdiing?’ 

‘I’m quite sure it will,’ I said. 

*Vous ne comprenez pas. Passons. But - as a rule, in our world things 
come to nothing, but here it will end in somcdiing. I’m sure of it. 
I’m sure of it.’ 

He got up, paced the room in violent agitation, and, walking up to 
the sofa again, sank down on it cxliaustcd. 

On Friday morning Peter left for some place in our distria and 
stayed there till Monday. I learned of his departure from Liputin, and 
it was just then, too, diat it came out in the course of our conversation 
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that the Lchyatkins, brother and sister, were living somewhere in the 
Gorschechnaya suburb on the other side of the river. ‘I took them 
there myself,’ added Liputin and, leaving the Lcbyatkins, he suddenly 
informed me that Lisa was getting married to Mr Drozdov and that, 
though no public announcement of the engagement had been made, 
the engagement had taken place and the whole thing was settled. Next 
day I met Lisa out riding in the company of Drozdov, her first ride 
after her illness. She beamed at me from a distance, laughed and 
nodded to me m a very friendly way. I told Mr Verkliovensky about 
It, but he seemed only interested in the news about the Lebyatkins 
And now, having described our enigmatic situation during the 
eight days we knew nothing, I shall go on to describe the subsequent 
events of my chronicle, writing, as it were, with full knowledge and 
describing everything as it became known afterwards and has now 
been explained. I shall start with the eighth day after that Sunday; 
that is, with the Monday evening, for it was as a matter of fact with 
that evening that ‘the new troubles’ began. 


3 

It was seven o’clock in the evening Stavrogin was sitting alone in lus 
study, the room he had always liked, lofty, covered with rugs, and 
with somewhat heavy, old-fashioned furniture He was sitting m a 
comer on the sofa, dressed for going out, but he did not seem to 
be in a hurry to go anywhere On the table in front of him stood 
a lamp with a shade. The walls and corners of the large room re- 
mained in darkness He looked pensive and absorbed, not altogether 
calm, his face looked tired and a little haggard One of his cheeks was 
really swollen; but the rumour about a knocked-out tooth was an 
exaggeration. The tooth had only been loosened, but now it had 
grown firm again He had also had a cut inside his upper lip ; but that, 
too, had healed. His swelling, however, had lasted a whole week 
merely because he refused to see a doctor and have it lanced in time, 
preferrmg to wait till the ulcer burst of itself He not only refused to 
see a doctor, but would not even allow lus mother to see him, except 
for a moment once a day and that, too, at dusk, when it was getting 
dark and die lamps had not been lighted yet. He did not receive Peter 
Verkhovensky, either, diough Peter ran over to see Mrs Stavrogin two 
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or three times a day while he was in town. At last on Monday, return- 
ing in the morning after his three days* absence, rushing all over the 
town and having dinner at Mrs Lembke*s, he came in the evening to 
see Mrs Stavrogin, who had been expecting him impatiently. The 
veto had been removed: Stavrogin was receiving visitors. Mrs Stav- 
rogin herself saw Peter to the door of the study ; she had long been 
anxious for them to meet, and Peter promised to sec her after his inter- 
view with Nicholas and tell her all about it. She knocked timidly at 
the door of Stavrogin’s study and, receiving no answer, ventured to 
open the door a couple of inches. 

‘Nicholas, may I show Peter Verkhovensky into your room?* she 
asked quietly and restraincdly, trying to catch sight of Stavrogin be- 
hind the lamp. 

‘Of course, of course we may!* Peter himself cried in a loud and 
cheerful voice and, opening the door with his hand, he went in. 

Stavrogin had not heard the knock on the door; he only heard his 
mother’s timid question, but had no time to answer it. Before him at 
that moment lay a letter he had just read and over which he was pon- 
dering deeply. He gave a start on hearing Peter’s sudden cxclamadon 
and covered up the letter quickly with a paper-weight he happened to 
lay his hand on; but he did not entirely succeed in hiding it: a comer 
of the letter and almost the whole of die envelope could be clearly 
seen. 

‘I purposely shouted at die top of my voice to give you dme to 
prepare yourself,* Peter whispered hastily, with quite remarkable 
ingenuousness, rushing up to the table and at once staring at die paper- 
weight and the comer of the letter. 

‘And I suppose you were just in time to sec me hiding the letter I 
had just received under the paper-weight,* Stavrogin said calmly, 
without stirring from his place. 

‘A letter? Good heavens! what do I care about your letter?* die 
visitor cried. ‘But - the main thing is,* he whispered, turning to the 
door, which was already closed and nodding his head towards it. 

‘ She never eavesdrops,’ Stavrogin remarked coldly. 

‘I wouldn’t mind if she did,’ Peter immediately intcrfiosed, raising 
his voice chccrfuUy and sitting down in an easy chair. ‘I have nothing 
against it; only I’ve just dropped in to have a talk with you alone. 
Well, at last I’ve succeeded in getting to see you! First of all, how are 
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you? I can sec you're all right. I suppose you'll be able to come to- 
morrow, won’t you?’ 

‘Perhaps ’ 

‘Set their minds at rest at last - set mine at rest'* He gesticulated 
furiously with a jocose and pleasant air. ‘If only you knew what a lot 
of nonsense I’ve had to tell them But I expect you know ' 

He laughed. 

‘I don’t know everything I’ve only heard from my mother that 
you’ve been rather - busy ’ 

‘I mean I didn’t tell them any tiling definite,’ Peter suddenly bridled 
up, as if defending himself against a violent attack ‘You know, I put 
Shatov’s wife into cuculation, that is, the rumours about your affair 
with her in Pans, winch of course explained the incident on Sunday - 
you’re not angry, are you?’ 

‘I’m sure you’ve done yoiu best ’ 

‘Well, that’s exactly what I was afraid of But, anyhow, what docs 
“done your best’’ mean? It’s a reproach, isii’t it? However, you go 
straight to the point What I feared most when coming here was tliat 
you would refuse to come straight to the point ’ 

‘I haven’t the least intention of coming straight to anything.’ Stav- 
rogin said with some irritation, but he laughed at once 

‘I didn’t mean that, no, no, don’t misunderstand me, I didn’t mean 
that at all’’ Peter cried, waving his arms, pouring forth his woids like 
so many peas, and immediately feeling pleased that Stavrogin was 
irritated ‘I shan’t bother you with our business, espccnlly in your 
present condition I’ve only come to discuss Sunday’s affair, and that, 
too, only with a view to taking the most necessary steps, for we can’t 
go on like this. I’ve come with the frankest explanations, which I need 
more than you - I said that as a sop to your vanity, but at the same 
time it’s quite true. I’ve got to be frank with you from now on.' 

‘Am I to assume, then, that you haven’t been frank before?’ 

‘You know that yourself I’ve foxed you many times You smile 
Well, I’m glad you do, for I can use your smile as an excuse for an 
explanation; I purposely provoked that smile by using the word 
“foxed”, so that you should get angry with me for daring to tlnnk 
that I might fox you, and that would give me the opportunity of ex- 
plaining myself at once. You sec, you sec how frank I’ve become now. 
Well, are you going to listen?’ 
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Stavrogin, who listened to Peter with a contemptuously calm and 
even ironical expression notwithstanding the latter’s obvious desire to 
exasperate him by the insolence of liis premeditated and intentionally 
crude naiveties, at last betrayed a certain uneasy curiosity. 

‘Now, please listen.* Peter began wriggling more than ever. ‘When 
I was coming here - I mean here in general - to this town ten days 
ago, I made up my mind, of course, to play a certam part. I daresay 
it would have been best without any part at all, my own character, 
wouldn’t it? There’s nothing more cunmng than my own character, 
for no one will believe it. To be frank, I had meant to play the part of 
a litde fool, for a litde fool is much easier dian one’s own character. 
But as a fool is after all somedung extreme, and as anything extreme 
arouses curiosity, I finally decided to be my own self. Well, sir, what 
is my own character hke^ The golden mean: neither wise nor foolish, 
not very gifted, and dropped from the moon, as wiseacres here say, 
isn’t it?* 

‘Well, I don’t know; perhaps it is,’ Stavrogin said with a faint smile. 

‘Oh, so you agree - I’m very glad. I knew all along that that was 
exaedy what you thought. Don’t worry, don’t worry; I’m not angry 
and I haven’t at all defined my character in that way to fish for com- 
pliments: oh, no, no! You’re a very gifted fellow, a very clever fellow 
indeed! Aha, you’re smilmg again! So I’ve shppcd up again, have I? 
You wouldn’t have said: you’re a clever fellow. AU right, then, I be- 
lieve you : let’s take it for granted. Passons, as my dear pater says, and, 
let me add parendietically, don’t be angry with me for my verbosity. 
By the way, there’s a curious thing for you: I always talk a lot; I 
mean, I use a great many words and talk very fast, and yet I never 
somehow hit the mark. And why do I use a great many words and 
can’t hit the mark? Well, because I don’t know how to speak. Those 
who know how to speak well, speak briefly. So, that proves - doesn’t 
it? - that I am not gifted. But as this gift of not being gifted is natural 
to me, why shouldn’t I make an unnatural use of it? And, in fact, I do. 
It is true that on my way here I thought at first of keeping silent. But, 
you know, to be silent requires a great deal of talent, and diereforc it 
doesn’t suit me at all. Secondly, say what you like, but to be silent is 
dangerous. And so 1 finally decided that it would be best to talk, but 
just as it behoves a man without talent; that is, to talk, talk and talk, to 
be in a devilish hurry to prove my point and, in the end, become 
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away. ‘Well, what was I on Sunday? What j Sunday? What 
do you thmk? Why, a man too much in a hur j ^ mediocrity, and I 
took possession of the conversation by force in ^^he most heavy-handed 
fashion. But they forgave me everything, first because I dropped from 

the moon - that, I believe, they arc all agreed now - and, secondly 
because I told them a nice little story and go>j ; you ail out of a mess. 
Isn’t tliat so ? Isn’t that so ? * y 

’That is, what you did was to tell your st ^^^y jn such a way as to 
leave a doubt in their minds and suggest some^ previous understanding 
and conspiracy, while there was no such un^ ^ jcrstanding between us 
and I had never asked you to do anything.’ ^ 

’That’s right, that’s right!’ Peter cned as t^ hough he were really de- 
lighted. ’I did that just because 1 wanted yc to see what was at the 
back of my mmd. I was playing the fool ch^^,cfly because I was trymg 
to catch you, to compromise you What I ^^rcally wanted to find out 
was how much you were afraid. 

’What I’d like to know is why you are ^so frank now?’ 

’Don’t be angry! Don’t be angry! Don^^’t glare at me! But you’re 
not glaring at me at all, arc you? You v /ant to know why I am so 
frank? Why, just because everything is hfTcrent now, everything is 
finished and done with, covered up m sa^^^^nd. I’ve suddenly changed my 
ideas of you. We’ve come to the cnej of the old road; now I shall 
never compromise you in the old ^way; I shall do it in a new way 

now.’ * , 

’Changed your tactics, havc^vyoii?’ 

‘There arc no tactics Noy you’re entirely at liberty to do as you 
like; that is to say, if you ^ Arant to you can say yex, and if you want to 
you can say no. Tlicre’s^ ni) new tactic for you. And I slian’t breathe a 
word about our busmcTss until you tell me to yourself You are laugh- 
ing? Go on, laugh. ’4’m laughing myself. But I’m serious now, serious, 
serious, though it ls true - isn’t it? - that a man who is in such a 
hurry isn’t gifted atr all. All right, I may not be gifted; but I’m in 
earnest, I’m in earnest.* 

He was in fact speaking seriously, in qiute a different tone of voice 
and in a peculiar state of excitement, so that Stavrogm gazed curiously 
'' him. 

n sav that you’ve cliangcd your ideas about me?’ he asked, 
’*0^ ^ged my ideas about you tlic moment you withdrew your 
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liands after Shatov had hit you, and please, that’s enough, that’s 
enough! No more questions. I shan’t say anything more now.’ 

He jumped’ to his feet, waving his arms about, as though waving 
away any questions he might be asked; but as there were no questions 
and there was no need for him to go, he sank back into his arm-chair, 
a little reassured. 

‘Iiuidentally, parenthetically,’ he rattled on immediately, ‘some 
people here are saying that you’re going to kill h’m and even taking 
bets about it, so that Lcnibke even thought of instructing the police to 
keep you under observation, but his wife forbade it. But enough about 
that - enough I Just mentioned it to let you know. By the way, one 
more thing: I moved the Lcbyatkins to the other side of the river on 
the same day, you know. Did you get my note with their address?’ 

‘I got It that day.’ 

‘1 didn’t do that out of “mcdiociity”. I did it in all sincerity, be- 
cause I wanted to be of use to you. If it showed any lack of talent, it 
was sincere, at any rate.’ 

‘Oh, It’s ail right, I suppose Perhaps it was the only thing to do,' 
Stavrogin said thoughtfully. ‘Only, please, don’t write any more 
notes to me.* 

‘ I couldn’t help it. It was only one.’ 

‘So Liputin knows?’ 

‘I couldn’t help that, cither. But Liputin, you know yourself, dare 
not - incidentally, it wouldn’t be a bad idea to go to see our chaps, I 
mean, the chaps and not or you’ll think I'm to blame again. But 
don’t worry, not immediately, but sometime. It’s raining just now. 
I’ll let them know; they’ll get together and we’ll go there in the even- 
ing. 1 hey ’re waiting with gaping mouths, like young looks in a nest, 
to sec what picsent we shall bring them A hot-headed lot. They’ve 
got their note-books out, they’re all ready for a debate. Virginsky - a 
cosmopolitan, Liputin a foiirierist with a strong leaning towards police 
work; an indispensable man, let me tch you, in one resepet, but de- 
manding strict tieatment in all others; and, last but not least, the fel- 
low with the long cars ; he’ll read a paper on his own system. And, you 
know, they arc hurt tint I’m treating them casually and throwing cold 
?vater over them - ha, ha! Wc must certainly go and see them.’ 

‘Have you presented me to them as a sort of clnef ?* Stavrogin said 
as carelessly as possible. 
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Peter glanced at him quickly. 

‘By the way/ he said, as though he had not heard Stavrogin’s ques- 
tion, to change the subject, ‘I have been here two or three times to sec 
your mother and have been obliged to say a great deal to her.* 

‘1 can imagine it.’ 

‘No, don’t imagine anytliing. I’ve merely told her diat you won’t 
kill anybody and all sorts of odicr sweet diings. And do you know? 
She found out the very next day that I had moved Miss Lebyatkin to 
the odier side of the river. Did you tell her that?’ 

‘I never thought of it.’ 

‘I knew it wasn’t you. But who except you could have told her? It 
would be interesting to find out.’ 

‘Liputin, of course.* 

‘N-no, not Liputin,’ Peter murmured, frowning. ‘I shall find out 
who. It looks to me like Shatov. However, it’s of no importance. Let’s 
drop the subject. By the way, I was waiting all the time for your 
mother to ask me the main question. ... Well, yes, at first she was ter- 
ribly morose, but when I arrived to-day she was beaming all over. 
What does that mean?’ 

‘That was because I’ve given her my word to propose to Lisa within 
five days,’ Stavrogin suddenly said widi unexpected frankness. 

‘Oh, well - of course,’ Peter murmured, as though embarrassed. 
‘Tliere arc- rumours about her engagement, do you know? It’s true, 
though. But you’re right; she’d come running from the altar; you 
have only to call her. You’re not angry at my saying that?’ 

‘No, I’m not.’ 

‘I notice that it’s awfully difficult to make you angry to-day, and 
I’m beginning to be afraid of you. I’m terribly curious to know how 
you will appear to-morrow. I expect you’ve got lots of tilings ready. 
You’re not angry with me for my saying that?’ 

Stavrogin said nothing at all, which completely exasperated Peter 
Verkhovensky. 

‘By tlie way, did you answer your mother seriously about Lisa?’ 
he asked. 

Stavrogin gave him a cold, penetrating look. 

‘Oh, I see; just to set her mind at rest, of course.* 

‘And what if I meant it?’ Stovrogin asked firmly. 

‘Well, may the Lord bless your union, as they say in such cases. It 
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won’t harm the cause (you see, I didn’t say our cause; you don’t like 
the word our)^ and as for me, wcU, I - I'm of course at your service. 
You know that.’ 

‘You dunk so^’ 

‘I - I thmk nothing, nothing,’ Peter said hurriedly, laughing, ‘be- 
cause I knov/ that, so far as your private affairs are concerned, you’ve 
considered everything carefully beforehand and that whatever you do 
is carefully diought out. I was merely saymg that I am seriously at 
your service, always and everywhere and m any contingency, I mean 
m ony - you understand, don’t you?’ 

Stavrogin yawned 

‘I’m boring you,’ Peter said, suddenly jumping to his feet, snatching 
his brand-new round hat, as though he were about to go. 

But he remained and went on talking incessantly, though he stood 
up, occasionally pacing the room, slapping his knee with his hat at the 
exciting parts of die conversation 

‘I also meant to amuse you by telling you about die Lembkes,’ he 
cried gaily 

‘No, thank you. Later, perhaps. How is Mrs Lcmbke, by the 
way^’ 

‘Wliat fine manners you all have, though* You care no more 
about how she is dian about how a grey eat is, and yet you ask Mind 
you, I’m all for it She’s all right, and she has an almost superstitious 
respect for you She expects a lot from you, too, almost supcrstitiously. 
She doesn’t say a word about the Sunday affaii, and she’s cerfain that 
you will come out of it with flying colours just by appearmg m 
society. I assure you she imagines you can do anything. However, 
you’re an enigmatic and romantic figure now, more than ever before 
- an extremely advantageous position They’re all agog to meet you. 
They were pretty warm when I went away, but now more than 
ever. By the way, thank you agam for the letter They’re all afraid of 
Count K You know, I believe they dunk you’re a Government spy. 
I don’t deny it - you don’t mind?’ 

‘No.’ 

‘That’s nothuig. It will come in useful in the future. They have 
their own way of doing dungs here. I encourage it, of course. Mrs 

Lembke at the head, Gaganov too You’re laughing ? It’s all tactics on 

my part; I talk nonsense and then all of a sudden I make an mteUigent 
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remark, just when they are all looking for it They crowd round 
me and 1 start talking nonsense again They have all given me up by 
now “He’s a capable fellow,” they say, “but he has dropped from 
the moon ” Lembke invites me to join the civil service to put me on 
the right path You know. I’m treating lum terribly, that is, I’m com- 
promising him, and he just glares at me Mrs Lembke encourages it 
And, by the way, Gaganov is awfully angry with you He said ill 
sorts of nasty things about you yesterday at Dukhovo I told him the 
whole truth at once, I mean, not the whole truth, of course I spent a 
whole day with him at Ins l^ukhovo estate A lovely estate, and an 
excellent country house ’ 

‘He isn’t at Dukhovo now, is ht Stavrogin asked suddenly, almost 
jumping to his tcct and leaning forward 

‘No, he drove me back to town this morning, we returned to- 
gether,* said IVtcr, as though he had never noticed Stavrogm’s sudden 
excitement ‘ Sorry, I seem to have dropped a book ’ He bent down to 
pick up an expensive book of diawings he had knocked down *The 
Women of Balzac with illustrations ’ He opened it suddenly ‘Haven’t 
read It Lembke, too, writes novels ’ 

‘Does he^’ Stavrogin asked, as though he were interested 
‘In Russian In secret, of course Mrs Lembke knows and allows it 
He’s a dolt, though he h is his own methods , they have it all worked 
out Such strict form, such self-restraint ^ I wish we had something of 
the kind ’ 

‘You’re not praising the administration, are you?’ 

‘Why, of course* It’s the only thing in Russia that is natural and 
that’s been successful - but I won’t, I won’t,’ he cried suddenly ‘I’m 
not talking about that, not a word on so delicate a subject However, 
good-bye You look rather green ’ 

‘I’m feverish ’ 

‘I can believe it You’d better lie down By the way, we have mem- 
bers of the sect of castrates m our distnct - an interesting people How- 
ever, about that later Incidental! v, here’s another anecdote for you On 
Friday evening I was drinking with some army officers We have three 
friends among them, vot4s comprenez'^ They were discussing atheism, 
and 1 need hardly say they gave short shrift to God Squealing widi 
joy Bv the way, Shatov maintains that the only way to start a revolu- 
tion m Russia is to start with atheism. It may be true One grey- 
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haired fool of a captain sat there a long time without uttering a word, 
then he suddenly stood up in the middle of the room and, you know, 
said aloud as if speaking to himself, “If there is no God, then what sort 
of captain am I after that?*', picked up his cap, threw up his arms, 
and went out * 

‘He expressed quite a sensible idea,’ Stavrogm said, yawning for the 
third time 

‘Did he? I didn’t understand it I meant to ask you about it Well, 
what else is there ^ Th^ Spigulin factory is quite interesting They em- 
ploy, as vou know, five hundred workers It’s a hotbed of cholera It 
hasn’t been cleaned for fifteen years, and the factory hands arc never 
paid their proper wages The owners arc million'iircs I assure you that 
there arc a number of workers there who have quite a good idea about 
the Intunationale You’re smiling, arc you^ You will see Only give me 
just a little time* I’ve asked vou to fix the tunc already, and now I ask 
you again, and then - but sorry, sorry, I won’t, I won’t I’m not going 
to talk about it, don’t frown Well, good-bye Good Lord,’ he cried, 
coming back, ‘I forgot the most important thing I was told just now 
that our box had arrived from Petersburg ’ 

‘You mean^’ Stavrogm looked at him, not understanding 

‘ I mean your box - your things, coats, trousers, underwear, linen, 
have come Is it truc^* 

‘Yes, I was told something about it this morning ’ 

‘I sec, so can’t I get it now at once’’ 

‘Ask Alexey ’ 

‘All right, to-moriow then - to-morrow My new jacket, my dress- 
coat, and three pairs of trousers are with your things From Char- 
mer’s, by your recommendation, you remember^’ 

‘I hear that you are acting the gentleman here,’ said Stavrogm, with 
a smile ‘Is it true that you’re going to take riding lessons from the 
riding-master hcic?’ 

Peter smiled wnly. 

‘Look here,’ he said, speaking very rapidly in a tremblmg and chok- 
ing voice, ‘look here, we’d better leave personalities out of it once and 
for all. You can, of course, despise me as much as you like, if it amuses 
you so much, but all the same 1 suggest it will be much better if we 
leave personalities out of it for a time, don’t you thmk so?’ 

‘Very well; I shan’t do it again,’ said Stavrogm. 
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Peter grinned, slapped his knee with his hat, shifted from one leg to 
the other, and assumed his former expression. 

‘ Some people here,* he said with a laugh, ‘ even consider me as your 
rival with Lisa, so I must take care of my appearance, mustn’t I? But 
who is supplying you widi this information? Good Lord, eight 
o’clock exactly. I must be off. I promised to go and sec your mother, 
but I don’t think I will this time. You go to bed and you’ll feel much 
better to-morrow. It’s dark and raining outside, but I’ve a cab waiting 
for me, for it isn’t quite safe at night in the streets. . . . Oh, by tlic way, 
there’s an escaped convict from Siberia roaming about the town and 
the neighbourhood, a fellow called Fedka. Used to be a serf of mine, 
but Father sent him to the army fifteen years ago and took money for 
him. Qiute a remarkable personality.’ 

‘Have you - er - talked to him?’ Stavrogin asked, raising his eyes 
at him. 

‘I have. He doesn’t hide from me. He’s ready for anything - any- 
thing; for money, of course; but he’s got convictions, too, of a sort, 
to be sure. Oh, yes, again by the way: if you were serious about that 
plan of yours - you remember, about Lisa - then let me assure you 
again that I, too, am ready for anydimg. Whatever you say. I'm en- 
tirely at your service. Why, what's die matter? What are you reach- 
ing for your stick for? Good Lord, what am I talking about? It isn't 
the stick at all. You know, for a moment I thought you were looking 
for your stick!’ 

Stavrogin was not looking for anything and was not saying any- 
thing either, but he got up rather suddenly, with a strange look on Ins 
face. 

‘If you want me to do something about Mr Gaganov,’ Peter blurted 
out suddenly, this time quite openly indicating the paper-weight with 
his head, ‘then you can rely on me to make all the necessary arrange- 
ments, and I’m sure you won’t be able to do without my help.’ 

He went out suddenly without waiting for an answer, but thrust liis 
head through the door once more. 

‘I’m saying this,’ he cried, speaking rapidly, ‘because Shatov had 
not the right, either, to risk his life last Sunday when he assaulted 
you, had he? I’d like you to make a note of diat.* 

He disappeared again without waiting for an answer. 
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Perhaps he thought as he disappeared behind the door that, left alone, 
Stavrogm would start banging on die wall with Ins fists, and no doubt 
he would have been glad to have seen it if that had been possible. But 
he would have been greatly mistaken: Stavrogm remained entirely 
composed For about two minutes he remained standing at the table in 
the same attitude, apparently pondering deeply; but soon a cold, lan- 
guid smile appeared on his lips He sat down slowly m his old scat on 
the sofa and closed his eyes as though he were feeling exhausted The 
corner of the letter was still peeping out from under the paper-weight, 
but he made no attempt to put it right 

Soon he was completely lost to his surroundings Mrs Stavrogm, 
who had been terribly worried during the last few davs, could not re- 
strain herself and, as soon as Peter Verkhovensky, who had promised 
to see her but had not kept his promise, left the house, she took the risk 
of going to see Nicholas herself, though it wis not her usual time She 
was still hoping against hope that he would tell her something definite 
at last She knocked quietly as before and, again receiving no answer, 
opened the door herself Seeing that Nicholas was sitting unusually 
motionless, she cautiously walked up to the sofi with a beating heart 
She seemed to be surprised that he had fallen asleep so quickly and that 
he could sleep while sitting so upright and motionless, so that his 
breathing could scarcely be perceived His face was pale and stern, but 
it looked completely frozen and immobile. Ins brows were slightly 
drawn together and frowning; he certainly looked like a lifeless wax 
figure. She stood over him for about three minutes, hardly danng to 
breathe, and suddenly she was seized with panic, she tiptoed out of 
the room, stopped for a moment at the doorway, hurriedly made the 
sign of the cross over him, and went away unobserved, with a new 
heavy feeling and with a new anguish. 

He slept a long time - over an hour - and all in that state of stupor: 
not one muscle on his face stirred, not the slightest movement could 
be observed m Ins whole body ; his brows were knit as sternly as be- 
fore. If Mrs Stavrogm had stayed in the room for another three mm- 
.utes, she would most certainly not have been able to bear the over- 
powering sensation that lethargic immobility gave her and would 
have wakened him. But he suddenly opened his eyes himself, and 
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remaining absolutely still as before, seemed to be staring inquisitively 
and persistently at some object in the comer of the room, though there 
was nothing special or new there 

At last the quiet, low chime of the large clock on the wall, striking 
the half-hour, resounded dirough the room He turned his head to 
glance at it rather uneasily, but almost at the same moment the other 
door at the back of the room opened and the butler, Alexey Yegoro- 
vich, came in He earned in one hand a winter overcoat, a scarf, and a 
hat, and m his otlier a silver salver with a note on it 

‘Half-past nine,’ he announced in a soft voice, and putting down the 
clothes on a chair m the corner, he held out the tray with the note, a 
small piece of paper which was not sealed and which had only two 
Imes written on ^t in pencil 

After reading it, Stavrogin picked up a pencil from the table, 
scribbled a couple of words at die end of die note, and put it bock on 
the tray 

‘Take it back as soon as I leave die house, and now help me to 
dress,* he Said, getting up from the sofa 
Noticing diat he was wearing a light velvet jacket, he thought for a 
moment, and then told the butler to fetch him the coat he wore on 
more ceremonious evening visits Having at last finished dressmg and 
put on his hat, he locked the door through which his mother had 
come m, took the concealed letter from under the paper-weight, and, 
without uttering a word, went out into the corridor, followed by 
the butler From the corridor they reached the narrow, stone back- 
stairs and went down to the passage which led straight into the garden 
A small lantern and a big umbrella, specially placed there for the occa- 
sion, stood in the corner of the passage 

’This perpetual rain, sir, has made the streets very muddy,’ the but- 
ler announced in the faint hope of deterring his master fur the last time 
from his trip 

But Stavrogin opened his umbrella and, without a word, went into 
die damp and wet old garden, which was dark as a cellar The wmd 
howled and tossed the almost denuded tops of die trees, and the litde, 
sand-covered paths were soggy and slippery The butler walked along 
as he was, bareheaded and m his frock-coat, lighting the way three 
paces ahead with the lantern. 

‘Won’t we be seen?’ Stavrogm asked suddenly. 
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*Not from the windows, sir,* the butler replied softly and in meas- 
ured tones. * Besides, I have taken care of everything.’ 

‘Is Mother asleep?* 

‘She retired to her room at exactly nine o’clock, sir, as she has been 
doing regularly during the last few days, and I don’t tlunk she could 
find out anything now At what time shall I expect you back, sir?* he 
added, plucking up courage to ask the question. 

‘At one o’clock or half-past Not later than two.* 

‘Very good, sir * 

After crossing the garden by the winding paths both of them knew 
so well, they came to the stone wall and there, in the farthest corner, 
they found a little gate, which led out into a narrow and deserted lane 
Ihc gate was almost always locked, but the old butler had the key in 
his hands now. 

‘Won’t the gate creak ^* Stavrogm asked again 

But the butler told him that it had been oiled the day before, ‘and 
to-day too ’ He was soaked to the skin by now Unlocking the gate, 
he handed the key to Stavrogm 

‘If you’re going a long wiy, sir,’ he could not resist warning his 
master for a second time, ‘I should like to remind you to beware of 
die local roughs, especially in the deserted lanes, and most of all on 
the other side of the river ’ 

He was an old servant, who had looked after Stavrogm as a child, 
who had dandled him m his arms, a serious-minded and stern man, 
who was fond of reading or listening to devout works 

‘Don’t worry, Alexey ’ 

‘May the Lord’s blessing be upon you, sir, but only if what you do 
IS just and righteous ’ 

‘What did you say ?’ Stavrogm stopped as he was about to step into 
the lane 

The butler repeated his woids firmlv, he had never before ventured 
to express himself in such words to his master. 

Stavrogm locked the gate, put the key 111 his pocket, and walked 
along the lane, sinking five inches into the mud with every step he 
took. He came out at last into a long, deserted street. He knew the 
town hke the palm of his hand; but it was a long way to Bogoyav- 
lenskaya Street It was past ten o’clock when he stopped before the 
locked gates of Filippov’s dmgy house. The ground floor had been 
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empty since the departure of the Lebyatkins, and its windows were 
shuttered, but there was a light in Shatov*s attic. As there was no bell, 
he began pounding on the gates with his hand. A little window was 
opened, and Shatov looked out into the street; it was terribly dark and 
it was difficult to make anything out; Shatov peered for some time - 
over a minute. 

‘Is it you?* he asked suddenly. 

‘It*s me,* replied the uninvited guest. 

Shatov slammed the window, went downstairs, and opened the 
gate. Stavrogin stepped over the high plank at the bottom of the gate 
and, without uttering a word, passed by him straight into Kirilov’s 
cottage. 


5 

All the doors there were unlocked and not even closed. The p^issage 
and the first two rooms were dark, but there was a light burning in 
the last room where Kirilov lived and had his tea. Laughter and some 
very curious cries could be heard coming from it. Stavrogin went 
straight towards tlic lighted room, but stopped in the doorway with- 
out going in. There was tea on tlie table. In the middle of the room 
stood the old woman, the landlord’s relative, bareheaded and wearing 
only a petticoat, a pair of shoes on bare feet, and a hare-skin jacket. In 
her arms she held an eighteen-months-old baby widi nothing on but a 
shirt, its littfc legs bare, its checks flushed, and its white hair ruffled. It 
had apparently just been taken out of its cradle, for there were still tears 
in its eyes ; but at that moment it was strctcliing out its little arms, clap- 
ping its hands, and laughing, as cluldrcn do, with a sob in its voice. 
Kirilov was bouncing a red mdia-rubbcr ball on the floor before it; 
the ball bounced up to the ceilmg and back again, the baby crying, 
‘Baw! baw!*, Kirilov catching tlie ‘baw’ and givmg it to the baby, 
who dircw it clumsily with its little hands, and Kirilov ran to pick it 
up again. At last the ‘baw* rolled under die cupboard. ‘Baw, bawl* 
shrieked the child. Kirilov lay flat on the floor and tned to reach the 
‘baw* with his hand from under the cupboard. Stavrogin went into 
the room; the child, catching sight of him, clung to the old woman 
and went off into a prolonged childish cry; the woman at once carried 
it out of the room. 

‘Stavrogin?* said Kirilov, raising himself from die floor with the 
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ball m his hands and not m the least surprised at the unexpected visit. 
‘Want any tea?* 

He got up from the floor 

‘Thank you, I won’t refuse it, if it*s hot,’ said Stavrogm ‘I’m soaked 
to the skin ’ 

‘Yes, It’s hot - very hot, in fact,’ Kirilov declared, looking pleased. 
‘Sit down You’re covered with mud, but it doesn’t matter. I’ll go 
over the floor with a wet floor-cloth later.’ 

Stavrogm made hims< If comfortable m a chair and drank his cup of 
tea almost at a gulp 

‘Another cup^’ asked Kirilov. 

‘ No, thank you ’ 

Kirilov, who had not sat down nil then, at once took a scat oppo- 
site him 

‘What brought you here’’ he asked 

‘Business Read this letter It’s from Gaganov Remember I told you 
about It in Petersburg ’ 

Kirilov took the letter, read it, put it on the table, and looked cx- 
pe« tantly at Stavrogm 

‘I met this Gaganov for die first nmc m my hfe, as you know,’ 
Stavrogm began to explain, ‘a month ago m Petersburg We came 
across each other two or three time's in the presence of other people. 
Without try mg to make my acquaintance and without speaking to 
me, he snll found an opportumty of being verv msolent to me I told 
you about it at the nmc But what you don’t know is that before leav- 
ing Petersburg he sent me a letter, which, though not like this one, 
was extremely impertinent, and die strange thing about it was that it 
contamed no explanation of die reason why it was written I rephed to 
Inm at once, also by letter, and told him qiutc frankly that he was 
probably angrv with me for the incident with his father four years 
ago in the club here and that I, for my part, was quite prepared to 
make him every possible apology on the ground that my acnon was 
unmtennonal and was caused by my illness I asked him to take this 
mto account and accept my apologies He did not reply and went 
away, and now I find him/ here absolutely mad with fury. Several thmgs 
he has said about me m pubhc have been repeated to me. They were 
extremely abusive and < ontamed most extraordmary charges. Then 
to-day I received this le tter, a letter the like of wluch I don’t dunk 
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anybody ever received before, full of abuse and such expressions ^ 
“your slapped face*'. I came here hoping that you wouldn’t refuse to 
be my second.* 

‘You said a letter the like of which no one has ever received,’ Kiri- 
lov observed. ‘It’s possible to send one in a rage; lots write 'em. 
Pushkin wrote to Hckern All right. I’ll come. Tell me how.’ 

Stavrogm explained that he wanted to settle it the next day and that 
he was most anxious that Kirilov should start again with offering an 
apology, and even with the promise of another letter of apology, but 
oa condition that Gaganov, too, promised not to write any more 
letters As for the letter he had received, he would consider it as though 
It had never been writ*^en 

‘Too manv concessions,’ said Kirilov ‘He won’t agree ’ 

‘My chief idea m coming here was to find out whether you would 
agree to convey such tetms to him ’ 

‘I wiU It’s your affair But he won’t agree.’ 

‘I know he won’t agree ’ 

‘He wants to fight Tell me how you intend to fight.’ 

‘You see the point is that I’d like to have it all over by to-morrow. 
You’ll be at his place at about nine o’clock in the mormng He’ll hsten 
and won’t agree, but he’ll arrange a meeting between you and his 
seconds, let us say at eleven o’clock You will arrange all the details 
with them^ and about one or two o’clock we shall all meet at the ap- 
pointed place Please do your best to arrange it so The weapons, of 
course, are to be pistols, and I ask you speciallyt to arrange to fix the 
barriers at ten paces apart , you will then put us ten paces from the bar- 
riers, and at a given signal we start Walking towards one another Each 
cf us must walk up to the barrier, but we have a right to fire earlier if 
we like, wlule walking That’s all, I think ’ 

‘Ten paces between the barriers is too near,’ Kirilov remarked. 

‘Well, make it twelve, but not more You realize tliat he wants to 
fight in earnest, don’t you? Do you know how to load a pistol?’ 

‘I do. I’ve got pistols I’ll pledge my woild that you’ve never used 
them. His second will do likewise about his. Iwo pairs of pistols, and 
we’ll toss up, his or ours.’ 

‘Fme.’ 

‘Would you like to see the pistols?* ( 

‘By all means.’ 
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Kirilov squatted down on his haunches before his trunk in the cor- 
ner It had not been unpacked, but he took out the dungs he wanted 
from it when required He pulled out from the bottom a palm-wood 
box lined with red velvet and produced a pair of beautiful and very 
expensive pistols from it. 

‘Tve got everything, powder, bullets, caitridgcs Tve also got a re- 
volver. Wait a minute.* 

He went back to his trunk and pulled out another box with a six- 
chambered American revolver inside it 

‘You've got lots of fircaims, and expensive ones, too * 

‘Yes Very* 

Kirilov, who was poor and almost destitute, though he never 
noticed his poverty, was displaying his precious weapons, which 
he must have acquired at a great saciificc to lumself, with evident 
pride 

‘You haven't changed your mind, have yoii^* asked Stavrogin 
rather cautiously after a minute's pause 

^No,' Kirilov replied curtly, having guessed at once from Stavro- 
gin's tone of voice what his question was about 

‘When?* Stavrogin asked, more cautiously still, after a short pause. 

Meanwlule Kirilov had replaced the two boxes in the trunk and 
resumed his seat. 

‘That doesn't depend on me, as you know - when they tell me to,* 
he muttered, as though a little troubled by the question, but at the 
same time with evident readiness to answer any other question 

He did not take his black, lustreless eyes off Stavrogin, looking very 
calmly, but also kindly and affably, at him 

‘I can understand a fellow wanting to shoot himself,' Stavrogin be- 
gan, frowmng a little, after a long and thoughtful silence that lasted 
three minute's. ‘I've thought of it m>sclf sometimes, and then always 
some new idea occurred to me, if one were to commit some crime, I 
mean, something shameful, tliat is, sonething really disgraceful, some- 
thing very mean and - ridiculous, so that people would remember it 
for a thousand years and remember it witli disgust for a thousand 
years, and suddenly the thought came. “One blow m the temple and 
there would be nothing more.” What would I care for people then or 
that they would remember it witli disgust for a thousand years ? Isn't 
that so?' 
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* You call chat a new idea?* said Kirilov, after a moment’s reflection. 

*1-1 don’t say that - but when die idea occurred to me I felt it as 
quite a new idea.’ 

‘Felt an idea?* said Kirilov. ‘That’s good. There are many ideas 
which arc always there and which suddenly become new. That’s true. 
I see a great deal now as though for the first time.’ 

‘Let us suppose diat you had hved on the moon,* Stavrogin inter- 
rupted, without hstening and continuing to develop his idea. ‘ Let us 
suppose that you committed all those ridiculous and abominable 
crimes there. You know from here diat they will laugh at you there 
and think of your name with disgust for a thousand years, for ever, 
for as long as the moon lasts. But now you are here and you’re looking 
at the moon from here: what do you care what you’ve done there and 
that the people there will dunk with disgust of you for a thousand 
years? It’s true, isn’t it?’ 

‘Don’t know,’ replied Kirilov. ‘I’ve not been on the moon,’ he 
added without any irony, but merely as a statement of fact. 

‘Whose child was it just now?’ 

‘The old woman’s mother-in-law came on a visit - no, her daugh- 
ter-in-law - it’s all the same. Three days. Lying ill with the baby. It 
howls at night - awful - it’s the stomach. Modier’s asleep; the old 
woman brings it here. I amuse it with the ball. The ball’s from Ham- 
burg. I bought it m Hamburg - to throw up and catch it. Strengthens 
the back. It s a girl.’ 

‘Do you love children?* 

‘I do,’ Kirilov rephed, rather indifferently, however. 

‘In that case you must love hfc, too, mustn’t you?’ 

‘Yes, I love life. Why?’ 

‘But you’ve made up your mind to shoot yourself.’ 

‘What about it? Why put the two together? Life’s one thing, and 
that’s another. Life exists, but death doesn’t exist at all.’ 

‘Do you believe in a future everlastmg life?’ 

‘No, not m a future everlasting but in an everlasting life here. There 
arc moments, you reach moments, and time comes to a sudden stop, 
and it will become eternal.’ 

‘You hope to reach such a moment?’ 

‘Yes.’ 

‘That’s hardly possible in our time,’ Stavrogin said, also without the 
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slightest irony, slowly and as though pensively. ‘In the Revelation the 
angel swears that there will be no more time.* 

‘I know. That's very true. Clear and precise When all mankind 
achieves happiness, there will be no more time, for there won’t be any 
need for it. A very true thought.’ 

‘Where will it be hidden?* 

‘It will not be hidden anywhere Time is not an object, but an idea. 
It will be extinguished in the mind * 

‘Old philosophic cliches, the same from the beginning of time,’ 
Stavrogin muttered with an expression of mingled pity and con- 
tempt. 

‘The same! The same from the beginmng of time and never any 
others!’ Kirilov cried with glittering eyes, as though that idea con- 
tained a triumphant proof of all he stood for. 

‘I bcheve you’re liappv, aren’t you, Kirilov?* 

‘Yes, very happy,* Kirilov replied, as though making the most 
ordinary reply. 

‘But weren’t you distressed so recently? Weren’t you angry with 
Liputin?’ 

‘Well - 1 don’t feel like abusing an\one now. I didn’t know then 
that I was happy Ever seen a leaf, a leaf from a trer^’ 

‘I have.’ 

‘I saw one recently, a yellow one, a httlc green, wilted at the edges 
Blown by tlie wind When I was a boy of ten I used to shut my eyes 
deliberately in wmtor and imagine a green leaf, bright green with 
veins on it, and the sun shining I used to open my eves and couldn’t 
believe it because it was so beautiful, and I used to shut them again ’ 
‘What’s that^ An allegory^’ 

‘N-no - why? Not an allegory, just a leaf, one leaf A leaf’s good. 
All’s good.* 

‘AlP’ 

‘All. Man’s unhappy because he does» *t know that he’s happy Only 
because of that. That’s all - tliat’s all* He who finds out will become 
happy at once - that very minute That mothcr-in-Iaw will die, but 
the little girl will remain - all’s good I discovered it suddenly.* 

‘But what about the man who dies of hunger or the man who in- 
sults and rapes the little girl - is that good too?* 

‘Yes, It IS. And he who blows lus brains out for the cluld, that’s 
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good too. And he who doesn*c blow his brains out, that's good too. 
All's good - all. It's good for all those who know tliat all's good. If 
they knew that it was good for tliem, then it would be good for them, 
and as long as they don’t know diat it is good for them, it will not be 
good for them. That's my idea m a nutshell - all of it - there isn’t any 
other!' 

‘When did you find out that you were so happy?' 

‘Last week, on Tuesday - no, on Wednesday, because it was already 
Wednesday - during the night.’ 

‘In what connexion?’ 

‘Don’t remember. It just happened. Was walking about the room - 
makes no difference. I stopped the clock. It was twenty-tlirec minutes 
to tliree.* 

‘As a symbol of the fact that time must stop?' 

Kirilov said nothing. 

‘They arc not good,’ he resumed suddenly, ‘because they don’t 
know that they are good. When they find out, tlicy won’t rape a little 
girl. They have to find out that thev arc good, for then they will all at 
once become good, every one of them ’ 

‘Well, you’ve found diat out, so I suppose you are good?’ 

‘I am good.’ 

‘As a matter of fact, I agice with you,* Stavrogin muttered, frown- 
ing. 

‘He whor teaches that all are good will bring about the end of the 
world.’ 

‘He who taught it was crucified.’ 

‘He will come, and his name will be the man-god.' 

‘The god-man?* 

‘The man-god; there is a difference there.’ 

‘It wasn’t you who hghted the lamp before the icon, was it?’ 

‘Yes, I lit It.’ 

‘You believe in God, then?' 

‘The old woman likes the lamp to be Lt - and she was too busy to- 
day,’ Kirilov muttered. 

‘But you don’t yet say prayers yourself, do you?' 

‘I pray to everything. Look there: a spider crawling on the wall - 1 
look at it and I am grateful to it for crawling.' 

His eyes glowed again. He kept looking steadily at Stavrogin all the 
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time, and his look was firm and implacable Stavrogm watched him, 
frowning and with a feehng that amounted to disgust, but there was 
no sneer in his expression. 

‘I hope that when I come next time you will be believing m God, 
too,* he said, getting up and picking up his hat 
‘Wliy^* said Kirilov, getting up too. 

‘If you found out that you believed in God, you would beheve m 
Him, but as you don’t know that you believe m God, you don’t be- 
lieve m Him,’ Stivrogin said with a laugh 

‘That’s not it,’ said Kirilov, after thinking it over ‘You’ve distorted 
my idea A smoking-room joke Remember what you’ve meant in 
my life, Stavrogm ’ 

‘Good-bye, Kirilov* 

‘Come at night When^’ 

‘You haven’t forgotten about to-morrow, have you^’ 

‘Oh dear, I had But don’t worry, I shan’t over-sleep At nine 
o’clock I know how to get up when I wmt to I go to bed and say to 
myself “At seven o’clock’’, and I wake up at seven o’clock, “At ten 
o’rlock’’ - and I wake up at ten o’clock ’ 

‘You’ve quite rernirkable powers,* Stavrogm snd, looking at his 
pale face 

‘I’ll come along and open the gate ’ 

‘Don’t tioublc, Shatov will open it for me ’ 

‘ Oh, Shatov All right, good-bye ’ 


6 

The front door of the empty house m which Shatov lived was not 
locked, but having got into the pissage, Stivrogin found himself m 
complete darkness and began groping with his liand fo** the stairs to 
the attic Suddenly a door opened on the top landing and a light ap- 
peared Shatov did not come out hinisch, but only opened his door. 
When Stavrogm stopped m the doorwiy, he saw him standing ex- 
pectantly at the table m the corner 

‘You will receive me on business^’ he asked from the doorway. 
‘Come m and sit down,’ replied Shatov ‘Lock the door Wait, I’ll 
do It myself.’ 

He locked the door, returned to the table, and sat down opposite 
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Stavrogin. He had grown thinner during this week and was now, it 
seemed, running a high temperature. 

‘You’ve made me ill,’ he said in a soft undertone, lowering his eyes. 
‘Why didn’t you come?* 

‘Were you so sure I’d come?* 

‘Yes. Wait a moment - I was delirious, perhaps I still am - wait a 
moment.’ 

He got up and took down something from the top of the three 
shelves near the wall. It was a revolver. 

‘ One night, in delirium, I imagined that you were coming to kill 
me, and early next morning I spent my last penny on buying a revol- 
ver from that rogue Lyamslun; I was not going to let you get me. 
Then I recovered my senses. I have no ammunition. Since then it has 
been lying there on the shelf. One moment -’ 

He got up, and was about to open the ventilation window. 

‘Don’t throw it out.’ Stavrogin stopped him. ‘What for? It costs 
money, and to-morrow people will be saying that there are revolvers 
lying about under Shatov’s window. Put it back. So. And now sit 
down. Tell me, why do you seem to apologize to me for thinking 
that I might come to kill you ? I haven’t come to make peace with you 
now, but to discuss some important business. First of all, tell me this: 
am 1 right in thinking that you didn’t strike me because of my affair 
with your wife?’ 

‘ So you know yourself that I didn’t?’ Shatov said, lowering his eyes 
again. 

‘Nor because you believed the silly story about your sister.’ 

‘No, no, of course not! It is silly! My sister told me from the very 
€rst,’ Shatov said harshly and impatiently, stamping his foot slightly. 

‘So that I was right and you, too, were right,’ Stavrogin went on in 
a calm tone of voice. ‘You are right: Mary Lcbyatkin is my lawful 
wife, whom I married in Petersburg four and a half years ago. You 
struck me because of her, didn’t you?’ 

Shatov, entirely taken aback, listened and said nothing. 

‘Yes, I guessed it, but I didn’t beheve it,’ he muttered at last, looking 
strangely at Stavrogin. 

‘And you struck me?* 

‘I did it because of your fall,* Shatov muttered almost incoherently, 
flushing, because of your lie. I didn’t go up to you to punish you: 
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when I went up to you I didn't know that I was going to hit you. I did 
It because you meant so much in my life. I 
*I understand, I understand. Sparc your words. I'm sorry you arc 
feverish. My busmess is most important.* 

‘I have been waiting too long for you,' Shatov said, almost trem- 
bling all over, and got up from his chair. ‘Tell me what's your busi- 
ness - I'll tell you too - later 
He sat down. 

‘Tlie business I've come about is of quite a different kind,* Stavro- 
gin began, sciutinizmg him with curiosity. ‘Owing to certain circum- 
stances I was compelled to choose this hour to-day to warn you that 
they might kill you.* 

Shatov looked wildly at him 

‘I know tliat my life may be in danger,' he said slowly, ‘but how 
could you - know about it?' 

‘Because I'm also one of them, like you. I'm a member of their 
society, just as you arc.* 

‘You - you, too, arc a member of the society^' 

‘I can sec from your eyes diat you expected everything from me 
except tliat,’ Stavrogm said, sinihng faintly ‘But please tell me, did 
you know already that an attempt was going to be made on your 
life?' 

‘The idea never occurred to me And I don't think so even now, in 
spite of what you've said, though - though no one can possibly say 
what those fools may^do!’ he cried suddenly in a fury, banging die 
table with his fist. ‘I'm not afraid of them! I've broken with diem. 
That fellow came four times to tell me that it was possible - but,' he 
looked at Stavrogm, ‘what exactly do you know about it?* 

‘Don't be alarmed; I’m not deceiving you,' Stavrogm went on 
rather coldly, with die expression of a man who was only domg his 
duty. ‘You ask me what I know. I know that you became a member 
of the society abroad, two years ago, an I at the time of die old organ- 
ization, immediately before your departure for America and, it would 
appear, just after our last conversation, about which you wrote such 
a lot to me in your letter from America. By the way, I'm soiry for not 
havmg answered you by letter, but confined myself -* 

‘- to sendmg money. Wait.' Shatov stopped lum, hurncdly pull- 
ing out a drawer and takmg out a rambow-coloured banknote from 
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under the papers. *Here, take it. It*s the hundred roubles you sent me. 
I should have perished there without you. You would have had to 
wait a long time for it if it had not been for your mother- she gave 
me these hundred roubles nine months ago because 1 was so poor after 
my illness. But go on, please.* 

He was breatlilcss 

‘In America you changed your views, and on returning to Switzer- 
land you wanted to resign. They said nothing to you, but ordered you 
to take over a printing-press here in Russia from someone and to keep 
It until you handed it over to someone who would conic to you from 
them I don’t know all the details, but I bcheve that it’s true on the 
whole, isn’t it^ You undertook to carry out their instructions in the 
hope or on condition that it would be their last demand on you and 
after that they would release you entirely Whether true or not, I 
found It out not from them, but by chance But what you don’t seem 
to know even now is that those gentlemen have no intention of 
parting with you ’ 

‘That’s absurd!’ Shatov cried at the top of his voice ‘I’ve told them 
honestly that I disagreed with them about everything* I’ve a right to 
do that, the right of conscience and thought . . I won’t put up with 
It! There’s no power on earth which could — ’ 

‘Look here, you’d better not shout,’ Stavrogin said earnestly, inter- 
rupting, him. ‘That Verkhovenskv is such a mean fellow that it 
wouldn’t surprise me if he or a confederate of his was eavesdropping 
outside m your passage Even that drunkard Ifcbyatkin has probably 
been instructed to keep an eye on you and, perhaps, you on him - am 
I right? You'd better tell me whether Verkhovensky has agreed to 
accept your arguments now or not ’ 

‘He has He said it was quite m order and that I had the right to 
‘Well, in that case he’s deceivmg you I know that even Kirilov, 
who scarcely belongs to tliem at all, has been supplying them with in- 
formation about you; and they have many agents, some of whom 
don’t even know that they arc in the service of the society. You’ve al- 
ways been kept under observation. Peter Verkhovensky, by the way, 
came to settle your business once for all, and he has been fully author- 
ized to do so - namely, to liquidate you at the first favourable oppor- 
tumty as one who knows too much and who might inform the author- 
ities. I tell you again that this is certain. And let me add that they are 
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for some reason convinced that you are a police spy and that if you 
haven^t mformed agamst them as yet, you arc sure to do so. Is that 
true?* 

Shatov made a wry face at hearing such a question, uttered in such 
a mattcr-of-fact tone of voice. 

‘Even if I were a spy, against whom am I supposed to inform?* he 
said angrily, without giving a direct answer. ‘No, leave me alone; to 
hell widi me!’ he tiled, grasping at his original id^a which, according 
to all the signs, seemed to agitate him more powerfully than the news 
of his own dangerous position ‘You, you, Stavrogin, how could you 
get yourself involved m such a shameful and stupid, third-rate ab- 
surdity? You are a member of their society* Is that Nicholas Stavro- 
gin’s great heroic feat^* he tried almost in despair. 

He even clasped his hands, as though he could make no more bitter 
and melancholy discovery than that 

‘I’m sorry,’ Stavrc^gin said, looking re illy surprised, ‘but you seem 
to regard me as a sort of a sun and yourself as a sort of insignificant m- 
scct compared with me. I noticed it even fiom the letter you sent me 
from Amenta * 

‘You - you know - oh, don’t let’s discuss me,’ Shatov broke off 
suddenly ‘If you can explain anything about yourself, then you’d 
better explain it. Answer my question!’ he repeated heatedly. 

‘With pleasure You asked me how I could have got into such a 
thievcrs’ kitchen? After what I’ve told you I think I owe you a little 
frankness in this matter You see, strictly speaking, I don’t really be- 
long to the society at all and have never belonged to it, and I am more 
entitled than you arc to leave them because I never joined them. On 
the contrary, from the very beginning I told them that I was not one 
of them, and if I did occasionally help them, I did it merely by acci- 
dent, havmg nothing else to do 1 took a certain part in the rcorgamza- 
tion of the society according to the new plan, but that was .ill But they 
have changed their minds now, and ha^'c decided that it would be dan- 
gerous to let me go, and I believe that I, too, have been sentenced.’ 

‘Oh, It’s always a death sentence with them, and it’s all done on 
official documents, on papers with seals, signed by three men and a 
• half. And do you really believe that they are capable of carrying it 
out?’ 

‘As regards that particular point,’ Stavrogin went on, looking as 
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indifTerent as ever, and speaking rather languidly, * you're partly right 
and pardy not. There can be no doubt that, as always in such cases, 
there's a lot that’s fantastic about it: a handful of people exaggerates 
its own size and importance. I'll even go so far as to say that, in my 
opinion, the whole society consists only of Peter Verkhovensky, and 
it's merely his great modesty diat makes him consider liimsclf to be 
only an agent of his own society. However, die fundamental idea of 
it is no more silly dian others of die same kind. They have coimcxions 
widi the Intel nationalc\ they have succeeded in getting their agents in 
Russia, dicy even liit on a highly original method - but, of course, 
only theoretically. As for their intentions here, you must not forget 
that die development of our Russian organization is so obscure, and 
indeed almost always so unexpected diat they really might try any- 
thing in diis country. Verkhovensky, remember, is an obstinate 
fellow.’ 

'He’s a louse, an ignoramus, an idiot who doesn’t understand a 
thing about Russia!’ Shatov shouted fiercely. 

‘You don’t know him well enough. It’s true that all of diem know 
very little about Russia, but only a litdc less dian you and me. And, 
besides, Verkliovensky is an enthusiast.’ 

‘Verkhovensky an enthusiast?* 

‘Yes, indeed. There is a point where he stops being a clown and is 
transformed into - a madman. Let me remind you of one of your own 
sayings: “Do you reahze how powerful one man can be?’’ Please 
don’t laugh. He is quite capable of pullmg a trigger. They are con- 
vinced diat I, too, am a spy. All of them, inexperienced as they are 
in their own business, are terribly fond of accusmg people of being 
spies.’ 

‘But you’re not afraid, are you^’ 

‘N-no. I’m not very much afraid. But your case is quite different. I 
warned you so that you should bear it in mind. To my way of think- 
ing, you needn’t take it amiss that you arc threatened with danger by 
fools. It’s not a question of whether they are intelligent or not. They’ve 
raised their hands against much better men than you or me. Oh, well, 
it’s a quarter past eleven* - he looked at his watch and got up from his 
chair. ‘1 should like to ask you anodier question, a question that has 
nothing to do with what we’ve been discussing.’ 

‘For God’s sake!’ cried Shatov, leaping to his feet. 
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*You mean?* Stavrogin looked inquiringly at him. 

‘Do, do ask your question, for God’s sake,’ Shatov repeated in in- 
expressible agitation, ‘but on condition that I ask you a question too. 
Please, let me - 1 can’t - ask your question!’ 

Stavrogin waited a httle and began: 

‘I understand that you’ve had a certain influence on Mary and that 
she likes to see you and listen to you Is that so^’ 

‘Yes - she did listen -* Shatov said, looking a little embarrassed 

‘I intend to make a public announcement of my marriage to her in 
a short time here in town ’ 

‘But IS that possible^’ Shatov whispered, almost with horror. 

‘How do you mean ^ There’s no difficulty about it. The witnesses to 
the marriage are here. It all took place in a perfectly legal and orderly 
manner, and if it has not been made public till now it is only because 
the only two witnesses of the marriage, KiriK>v and Peter Verklioven- 
sky, and, finally, Lebyatkm himself (whom I have the pleasure of con- 
sidering one of my relations now), gave tlieir word to say notlnng 
about It.* 

‘I didn’t mean that You talk so calmly about it - but go on! Listen. 
You were not forced into that marriage, were ) ou^’ 

‘No, nobody forced me into it,’ said Stavrogin, smiling at Shatov’s 
challenging haste 

‘And what’s all this about her baby she keeps talking about?* 
Shatov kept asking feverishly and disconnectedly. 

‘Keeps talking about her baby^ Good Lord, I knew nothing about 
It. It’s the first time I’ve heard of it She never had a baby She could 
not have had one she is a virgin.* 

‘I sec! I thought so. Listen*’ 

‘What’s the matter with you, Shatov?’ 

Shatov hid his face in his hands, turned away, but suddenly gripped 
Stavrogin by the shoulder 

‘Do you know,* he cried, ‘do you 1 now at least, why you did all 
that and why you’ve made up your mind to accept such punishment 
now?* 

‘Your question is intelligent and malicious, but I’m going to sur- 
prise you, too: yes, I almost know why I got married then and why 
I’ve made up my mind to accept such a punishment, as you call it, 
now.’ 
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‘Let's leave it - we’ll discuss it later. Let’s talk about the main thing, 
the main thmg: I waited two years for you.* 

‘Did you?’ 

‘I’ve wafted too long for you. I’ve been thinking of you incessantly. 
You’re die only man who could have - I wrote to you about it from 
America.’ 

‘I remember your long letter very well ’ 

‘Too long to be read through^ I agree Six sheets of note-paper. 
Don’t speak - don’t speak* Tell me, can you spare me another ten 
nunutes, but now, immediately^ I’ve waited too long for you!’ 

‘By all means, I can spare you half an hour, but no more, if that’s 
all right ’ 

‘But,* Shatov interposed furiously, *011 condition that you change 
your tone. Do you hear ? I demand it, when I should really beg you. 
... Do you understand what it means to demand when one should 
beg?’ 

‘I understand that m this way you exalt yourself over everything 
diat IS ordinary for the sake of highci things,* Stavrogin said with a 
faint smile ‘I’m also soiry to say that 1 can’t help noticing that you’re 
feverish.’ 

‘I ask to be treated with respect - I demand it*’ shouted Shatov. 
‘Not respect for my personality - to hell with it* but for something 
else, just for this once, just for a few words We are two human beings 
and we’ve met in infinity - for the list time in this world Drop your 
tone and speak like a huinan being* Speak for once m your hfc with a 
human voice I’m not asking it for mvself, but for you Do you realize 
that you must forgive me for that blow in the face, if only because I 
presented you with the opportunity of learning how powerful you 
were. Again you smile your superior, disdainful smile. Oh, when will 
you imderstand me^ Away with the gentleman* Please understand 
that I demand it - I demand it, otherwise I won’t speak I shan’t for 
anything m tlic world*’ 

His frenzy was bordermg on delirium Stavrogin frowned and 
seemed to be more on his guard 

‘ Smee I have agreed to stay for half an hour,’ he said earnestly and 
impressively, ‘when time is so precious to me, you may be sure that I 
mean to hsten to you, at least with interest and - and I’m sure I shall 
hear a lot that’s new from you.’ 
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He sat down on a chair. 

‘Sit down!* cried Shatov and, somehow all at once, he sat down 
himself. 

‘But let me remind you,* Stavrogin once more put in, ‘that I was 
about to ask you a great favour regarding Mary, a favour which is 
very important to her, at any rate * 

‘ WclP* Shatov frowned suddenly, like a man who has been inter- 
rupted 111 the most important place and who, though still looking at 
you, has had no time to grasp your question 

‘And you did not let me finish,* Staviogin concluded with a smile 
‘Oh, that’s nonsense - later, later** Shatov waved his hand im- 
patiently, having at last realized Stavrogin’s grievance, and tunied 
straight to his main subject. 


7 

‘Do you know,* he began almost menacingly, leaning forward m his 
chair with flashing eyes and raising the forc-fingcr of his right hand 
before him (evidently without being aw ire of it himself) - ‘do you 
know who arc now the only “god-bcaiing” people on earth, destined 
to rcgcnciatc and save the world in the name of a new god and to 
whom alone the keys of life and of the new word hive been vouch- 
safed - do you know which is tint people and what is its namc^* 

‘ To judge by your manner I nivist needs conclude and, I suppose, 
without delay that it is the Russian people * 

‘And you arc already laughing - oh, what a tribe** S*iatov again 
nearly leapt to his feet 

‘Calm yourself, I beg you On the contrary, I was, as a matter of 
fact, expecting something of the kind * 

‘Expecting something of die kind^ And don’t you know those 
words yourself^* 

‘I know them very well. I can sec perfectly well what you are driv- 
ing at The whole of your phrase, and even the expicssion the “god- 
bearing” people IS merely the sequel of the talk we had abroad over 
two years ago shortly before your departure for America At least, as 
. far as I can remember now.* 

‘It is entirely your phrase, and not mmc Your own, and not just 
the sequel of our conversation. “Out” conversation didn’t take place 
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at all, there was a teacher, uttering big words, and a pupil, who had 
arisen from the dead I was that pupil and you were the teacher * 

‘But, if you remember, it was after those words of mine that you 
joined the soaety, and only then left for America ' 

‘That’s nght, and I wrote to you from America about that I wrote 
to you about everything It is quite true that I could not tear myself 
away all at once from what I had grown so closely attached to since 
my childhood, on which I had lavished all the raptures of my hopes 
and all tlic tcirs of my hatred It is difficult to change gods I did not 
beheve you then because I did not want to believe and for tlie last 
time I pinned all my hopes on that cesspool But the seed remained 
and grew Seriously, tell me seriously, did you read my letter from 
America to the end? Perhips you didn’t read it at all?* 

‘I read three pages of it the first two pages and the last page and 
glanced through the middle However, I always meant to -’ 

‘Oh, It makes no difference* Forget it* To hell with it*’ Shatov dis- 
missed It with a wave of the hand ‘If you have gone back on those 
words of yours about the people, how could you have brought your- 
self to utter them at thit time? That’s what I find so unbearable now * 
‘I wasn’t joking witli you then, either By trying to convince you, 
I was perhaps more concerned about myself than about you,’ Stavro- 
gin said enigmatically 

‘You were not joking* In Amenea I lay three months on straw be- 
side a wretched fellow, and I learnt from him that at the very time you 
were planting the idea of God and country m my heart, that at that 
very time, perhaps during those very days, you had been envenoming 
the heart of that poor fellow, of that miniac Kirilov You filled him 
with lies and slanders and brought him to the verge of insamty Go, 
look at him now - he’s your creation But you have seen him, haven’t 
you?’ 

‘Let me first of all point out to you that Kirilov himself has just 
told me that he is happy and that he is very good Your assumption 
that It all happened at the same time is almost true, but what of it? 1 
repeal^ I was not deceiving either of you * 

‘Are you an atheist? Are you an atheist now ’ 

•Yes.’ 

•And then?’ 

•Just as then.* 
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‘When I began die conversation it was not myself I asked you to 
respect. A man of your intelligence ought to have understood it/ 
Shatov muttered indignandy 

‘I did not get up at your first word, I didn’t close the conversation, 
I did not go away from you, I still am sittmg here and answering your 
questions and - your shouts quietly, which means that I haven't yet 
lost my respect for you * 

Shatov mterrupted with a wave of the hand* 

‘Do you rcmembci your expression that “An atheist can’t be a 
Russian,” that “An atheist at once ceases to be a Russian”? Do you 
remember it"*’ 

‘Oh^’ Stavrogin asked, as though questioning him m turn 

‘Do you ask^ Have you forgotten ^ And yet that is one of die most 
precise formulations of one of die chief characteristics of the Russian 
spirit diat you have divined You can’t have forgotten it* Let me re- 
mmd you of something else you said at the same time. “A man who 
does not belong to the Greek Orthodox faith cannot be a Russian.*” 

‘I expect that’s a Slavophil idea * 

‘No, our present-day Slavophils will hive nothing to Jo with it. 
But you went even further you believed that Romm Catholicism is 
not Christianity; you maintained that Rome proclaimed a Christ who 
yielded to the third temptation of the devil, and tliat, having pro- 
claimed to the whole world that Chnst could not hold out on earth 
without an eartlily kingdom, Cadiolicism had thereby proclaimed the 
antichrist and ruined the whole Western world It was you who 
pointed out that if France was in aconics, it was solely the fault of the 
Catholic Church, for she had rejected the stinking Roman god, but 
had not found another one That was what you could say tlicn! I re- 
member our talks ’ 

‘If I were a believer I should, without a doubt, repeat it even now. 
1 did not he, speaking as a believer,’ Stavrogin said very' seriously ‘But 
I assure you that this repetition of m) old ideas makes an extremely 
unpleasant impression on me Won’t you stop?’ 

‘If you were a believer?’ Shatov cned without paying the slightest 
attention to Stavrogiii*s request ‘But didn’t you tell me diat if it were 
mathematically proved to you that truth was outside Chnstf you 
would rather remain widi Chnst dian widi trudi^ Did you say that? 
Did you?* 
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‘But let me ask you a question too * Stavrogin raised his voice 
‘What is the object of this impatient and - ill-natured examination?’ 

‘This examination will be over for ever and you will never be re- 
mmded of it again ’ 

‘You still insist that we are beyond space and time * 

‘Shut up*’ Shitov suddenly shouted ‘I’m stupid and clumsv, but 
let my name perish in ridicule* Will you allow me to repeat your 
principal idea of that time? Oh, only a dozen lines, just theton- 
clusion ’ 

‘Repeat it if it is only the conclusion * 

Stavrogin was about to look at his watch, but he controlled himself 
and did not look 

Slntov again leaned forward in his chair, and for a friction of a 
second even raised liis finger again 

‘Not one people,* he begin, is though reading it line by line and at 
the simc time continuing to look menacingly at Stavrogm - ‘not one 
people has )ct ordered its life in accordance with the principles of 
Science and reason There has never been an instance of it, except only 
for a moment, out of folly Socnlism is by its very nature bound to be 
atheistic because it has proclaimed from the very first that it is an 
atheistic institution and tint it intends to organize itself exclusively on 
die principles of science and rcison Reason and vciencc Inve always, 
to-day and from the very beginning of time, played a secondary and 
a subordinate part, and so they will to the end of time Peoples arc 
formed and moved by quite a different force, a force that dominates 
and exercises its authority over them, the origin of which, however, is 
unknown and inexplicable That force is the force of an unquenchable 
4esire to go on to the end and, at the same time, to deny die existence 
of an end It is the force of an incessant and persistent affirmation of its 
existence and a denial of death It is the spirit of life, as the Sciiptiire 
says, “rivers of living water’’, the running dry of which is threatened 
m Revelation It is the aesthetic principle, as the philosophers call it, 
an ethical principle, with which they identify it, the “seeking of 
God”, as I call it much more simply The purpose of the whole evolu- 
tion of a nation, m every people and at every |)eriod of its existence, 
IS soldy the pursuit of God, their God, their very own God, and £uth 
m Hiqi:as in the only true one God is the synthetic personality of the 
whole people, taken from its bcginnmg to its end. It has never 
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happened that all or many peoples should have one common God, but 
every people has always had its own special one. The first sign of the 
decay of nations is when they begin to have common gods. WheA 
gods begin to be common gods, the gods die as well as the faith m 
them, together with the peoples themselves The more powerful a 
nation, the more individual its god There has never yet been a nation 
without a religion, that is to say, without the conception of good and 
evil Every people has its own conception of good and evil and its 
own good and evil When the conceptions of good and evil become 
general among many nations, tlien these nations begin to die out, and 
the very distinction between good and evil begins to get blurred and 
to vanish Reason his never been able to define good and evil, or even 
to separate good from evil, not even appioximatcly, on the contrary. 
It had alwavs mixed them up in a most pitiful iiid disgraceful fashion, 
as for science, its solutions have alwavs been based on brute force 
This was particularly true of that h ilt-sr icncc, that most terrible 
scourge of mankind, worse than pestilence, famine, or war, and quite 
unknown till our present century Half-scicncc is a despot such as has 
never been known before A despot tint has its own priests and slaves, 
a despot before whom everybody prostrates himstlf with love and 
superstitious dread, such as has been quite inconceivable till now, be- 
fore whom science itself trembles and surrenders in a shameful way. 
These are your own words, Stavrogin, except only what I have said 
about half-scicncc , that is mine, because I represent only half-science, 
and that’s why 1 hate it particuhrly As for your own idcis and even 
your owm words, I haven’t changed anything, not a single word.’ 

‘I don’t think so,’ Stavrogin remarked cautiously ‘You accepted 
them ardently and you modified them ardcntl) without being aware 
of it The very fact that you reduce God to a simple attiibute of 
nationality 

He suddenly began watching Shatov with intensified and special 
attention, intent not so much on his v irds as on Shatov himself. 

‘I reduce God to the attribute of nationality^* Shatov cried ‘On 
the contrary, I raise the people to God. And indeed has it ever been 
otherwise ^ The people is the body of God Every people is a people 
only so long as it has its own particular god and excludes all other 
gods m tlic world without any attempt at reconciliation, so long as it 
believes that by its owm god it will conquer and banish all the other 
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gods from the world. So all behcvcd from the very bcgmmng of time 
- all the great nations, at any rate, all who have been in any way 
marked out, all who have played a leading part in the affairs of man- 
kind. It IS impossible to go against die facts The Jews lived only to 
await the commg of the true God, and diey left the true God to the 
world. The Greeks deified nature and bequeathed the world their re- 
ligion - that is, plulosophy and art Rome deified the people in the 
Static and bequeathed the State to the nations France diroughout her 
long history was merely the embodiment and development of the 
idea of the Roman god, and if she at last flung her Roman god in^-o 
the abyss and gave herself up to atheism, winch for the time being 
they call socialism, it is only because atheism is still healthier than 
Roman Cathohcism If a great people docs not believe that truth resides 
m It alone (in itself alone and m it exclusively), if it docs not beheve 
that It alone is able and has been chosen to raise up and save every- 
body by Its own trudi, it is at once transformed into ethnographical 
material, and not into a great people. A truly great people can never 
reconcile itself to playmg second fiddle in die affairs of humanity, not 
even to playmg an important part, but always and exclusively the clnef 
part If It loses that faith, it is no longer a nation But there is only one 
truth, and therefore there is only one nation among all the nations 
that can have the true God, even diough other nations may have their 
own particular great gods And the only “god-bcarmg” people is the 
Russian people and - and - and do you, Stavrogin, really think me 
such a fool,' he suddenly shouted furiously, ‘as not to be able to dis- 
tmguish whether my words at tins moment arc silly old platitudes that 
have been ground m all die Moscow Slavophil mills, or an entirely 
new word, the last word, the only word of regeneration and resurrec- 
tion and - and what do I care whether you laugh at me or not at this 
moment? What do I care about your complete failure to understand 
me, not a word, not a sounds Oh, how I despise your supcrcihous 
laughter and vour expression at this minute*' 

He jumped up from his place; he was positively foammg at the 
mouth. 

‘On the contrary, Shatov, on the contrary,' Stavrogin said, looking 
extraordinarily serious and self-possessed, without nsmg from his scat, 
‘on the contrary, your passionate words have brought back many ex- 
tremely powerful recollections to my mmd. In your words I rccogmzc 
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my own mood two years ago, and now I shall not say, as I did a 
short whJe ago, that you have exaggerated the ideas I had then. It 
seems to me, mdeed, that they were even more exceptional and 
more absolute, and let me assure you for the third time tliat Td very 
much hke to confirm what you have said just now, even to the last 
syllable, but 

‘But you a hare?* 

‘Wha-at?* 

‘Your own disgusting expression,’ Shatov said, laughing spitefully 
and sitting down again. ‘ “To cook a hare - you must first catch it, to 
beheve in God - you must have God”, that. I’m told, w is one of your 
favourite sayings in Petersburg, hkc Nozdryov, who tried to catch a 
hare by its hmd legs ’ 

‘No, what he did was to boast that he had caught it. I hope you 
won’t imnd if I, too, trouble you with a question, particularly as I am. 
It seems to me, fully entitled to ask it now Tell me, have you caught 
your hare, or is it still running about 

‘Don’t dare to ask me in such words* Use others, others!’ Shatov 
suddenly began trembling all over 

‘By all means I shall put it differently,’ Stivrogin said, looking 
sternly at him ‘All I wanted to know is whether you believe in God 
yourself’ 

‘ I believe m Russia I believe in the Greek Orthodox Church I - 1 
believe in the body of Christ - I btheve that the second coming will 
take place in Russia - I believe Shatov murmured in a frenzy. 

‘But in God^ In God^* 

‘I - I shall believe in God ’ 

Not a muscle moved in Stavrogin’s face Shatov looked defiantly 
at him with blazing e^es, as dioiigh he wished to reduce him to ashes 
with his look 

‘You see, I haven’t told you that I don’t believe at ilP’ he cried at 
last ‘I merely want to let you know thit I am an unfortunate, dull 
book and nothmg more so far, so far ... But to hell with me! It is 
you, not I, who matters. I’m a man without talent, and I can only give 
my blood, and nothmg more, like eveiy man without talent But to 
hell with my blood, too * I’m talkmg about you I’ve been waitmg 
here two years for you. I’ve been dancmg naked before you for the 
past half-hour. You, you alone could have raised tlic banner*’ 
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He did not finish what he wanted to say, and leaned, as though m 
despair, with his elbows against the table, his head propped up on his 
hands 

‘Since you mention it,’ Stavrogm interrupted suddenly, ‘I’d like to 
draw your attention to something rather odd why, do you think, is 
everybody so anxious to thrust a banner in my hand ? Peter Verkho- 
vensky, too, is convmecd that I could have “raised their banner” - at 
least, that’s what I’m told he said He’s got the idea that 1 eould play 
the part of a Stenka Rizin for them because of my “ uniisinl aptitude 
for crime” - those were his very words ’ 

‘Whit did you say’’ asked Shatov ‘Because of your “unusual 
apt’tude for crime”’* 

‘Exactly ’ 

‘I sec And is it true,* he said, with a malicious grm, ‘is it true that 
in Petersburg y ou belonged to a secret society given up to a bestial sen- 
suality’ Is It true that the Marquis de Sade could have taken lessons 
from you’ Is it true that you enticed and debauched children’ Speak, 
don’t dare to he** he cried, beside himself ‘Nitholas Stavrogm can- 
not he before Shatov who slapped his face* Tell me everythmg, and 
if it*s true ril kill you at once, right here, on die spot** 

‘I did say it, but I didn’t molest children,’ said Stavrogm, but only 
after a pause that lasted much too long He went pale m the face and 
his eyes flashed 

‘But you did say it*’ Shatov went on imperiously, without taking 
his gleaming eyes off him ‘Is it true that you maintained that you saw 
no distinction m beaut) between some voluptuous and brutish act and 
any heroic exploit, c\en the sacrifice of life for the good of humanity ’ 
Is It true diat you found the same sort of beauty and equal enjoyment 
m both extremes’* 

‘It’s impossible to answer like diis - I refuse to answer,’ muttered 
Stavrogm, who could have got up and gone away if he liked, but 
who did not get up and go ayv^ay 

‘I don’t know why evil is bad and good is beautiful cither,’ Shatov, 
who was still trembling all over, persisted, ‘ but I do know why the 
feeling for the distinction between them becomes blurred and is lost m 
such gendemen as the Stavrogms Do you know why you got mar- 
ried to that woman m so infamous and despicable a fashion’ Just be- 
cause the infamy and absurdity of such a marriage reached die pitch 
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of genius’ Oil, you never walk at the edge of the abyss, but precipi- 
tate yourself over it boldly, head downwards You got married be- 
cause of your passion for cruelty, because of your passion for remorse, 
because of your moral turpitude It was a case of morbid hysteria The 
challenge to common sense was too tempting to be resisted’ Stavrogin 
and a wretched, mentally deficient, destitute cripple’ Did you feel a 
sensuous thrill when you bit the Governor’s ear^ Did you? You idle, 
loafing son of a nobleman, did you?’ 

‘You’re a psychologist,’ said Sta/rogin, growing paler and paler, 
‘though you’re partly mistaken about the reasons for my maringe I 
wonder who could have supplied you with all this information,’ he 
asked, smiling constrainedly ‘Not Kiiilov? But he took no part in 
It’ 

‘You’re turning pale, aren’t you?* 

‘But what do you want?* Stivrogin asked, raising his voice at last 
‘I’ve been sitting for half an hour under )oui hsli, and the least you 
can do is to let me go civilly, if - if you redly have no reasonable 
motive for treating me like that ’ 

‘A reasonable motive?’ 

‘Certainly It is your duty at least to let me know youi motive I’ve 
been waiting for you to do so, but all I got was frenzied spite I must 
ask you to be so good as to open tlie gale lor me ’ 

He got up from his chair Shatov rushed after him furiously 

‘Kiss the earth, drench it with your tears, ask forgiveness’ * he cried, 
seizing him by the shoulder 

‘But I didn’t kill y ou - that morning, did I? I drew back my hands, 
didn’t I?’ Stavrogin said, almost with anguish, lowering his eyes 

‘Come on, tell me everything’ You came to warn me of danger - 
you’ve let me speak - to-morrow you intend to make a public an- 
nouncement of your marriage’ Do you suppose I don’t see from your 
face that some new menacing idea has taken hold of you? Stavrogin, 
why am I condemned to believe in yc i for ever? Could I have spoken 
like this to anyone else ? I have modesty, but I was not ashamed of my 
nakedness because I was speaking to Stavrogin I was not afraid of 
caricaturing a great idea by my touch because Stavrogin was listen- 
ing to me ... Don’t you know that I shall kiss your footprints 
after you have gone? I can’t tear you out of my heart, Nicholas 
Stavrogin’’ 
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‘Tm sorry I cannot bring myself to like you, Shatov/ said Stavrogin 
coldly. 

‘I know you cannot. 1 know you’re not lying Listen. I can put 
every tiling right: 1*11 catch the hare for you.* 

Stavrogin was silent. 

‘You’re an atheist because you’re a spoilt son of a gentleman, the 
last son of a gentleman. You’ve lost the distinction between good and 
evil because you no longer know your own people, and you won’t 
know It at all, ncitlier you, nor tlie Verkhovenskys, father and son - nor 
I, for I, too, am a gentleman - I, the son of your serf and footman 
Pashka. ... Listen, find God through work; everything is in that, cr 
you’ll vanish like rotten mildew; find God through work.* 

‘God thioiigh work^ What kind of work?* 

‘Peasants’ work. Go, give up your riches. Ah, you’re laugliing! 
You’re afraid it might turn out to be a trick?* 

But Stavrogin was not laughing. 

‘You think that it is possible to find God through work, and by 
peasants’ work?’ he repeated, after dunking it over, as though he’d 
really come across something new and serious which was worth con- 
sidering. ‘By the way,’ he changed the subject, ‘you just reminded 
me: do you know diat I’m not rich at all, so diat I haven’t anythmg to 
throw away? Indeed, Tm scarcely m a position even to provide for 
Mary’s future And another thing: I came to ask you if you can pos- 
sibly manage to see Mary in futuie, too, because you’re the only per- 
son who can exert some influence on her poor brain. I’m saying this 
just in case anydung should happen ’ 

‘All right, you want me to sec Mary,’ Shatov said, wavmg one hand 
while he held a candle in the other. ‘All right, afterwards, of course. 
... Listen, go and sec Tiklion.’ 

‘Whom?’ 

‘Tikhon. Tikhon, who used to be a bishop, but ictircd because of 
illness. He hves here in the town, on the outskirts, m die Efimevsky 
Borogorodsky monastery.’ 

‘What IS It all about?’ 

‘Nothing. Lots of people go and sec him. You go and see liini, too. 
Why shouldn’t you? Why not?’ 

‘It’s the first time I’ve heard of him and - and I’ve never met that 
sort of man. Thank you. I’ll go and see him.* 
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‘Tliis way/ Shatov said, lighting him down the stairs. ‘Here you 
arc,’ he said, flinging open the gate into the street. 

‘I shan’t come to see you again, Shatov,’ Stavrogin said quietly as 
he stepped through the gateway. 

It was still as dark as ever and pouring with rain. 

a 

Night (continued) 

I 

HE walked all along Bogoyavlenskaya Street; at last it was downhill 
all the way, his feet shthered in tlic mud, and suddenly a wide, misty, 
and apparently empty expanse opened up before him - it was the 
river. Instead of houses there were hovels, and the street was lost in a 
large number of irregular lanes. For a long time Stavrogin made his 
way alongside the fences widiout going too far away from the river, 
but he never lost his way and scarcely thought of it. He was pre- 
occupied with something else and, on coming out of a deep reverie, 
he looked roimd with surprise when he found himself almost in the 
middle of our long, wet pontoon bridge. There was not a soul about, 
so that he could not help feeling strange when he suddenly heard, al- 
most at his elbow, a familiarly obsequious but rather pleasant voice 
with that sweedy drawling mtonation affected by our ovcr-civihzcd 
tradesmen or the young, early-headed shop-assistants from the shop- 
ping arcade. 

‘Excuse me, sir, but would you mind very much if I got under your 
umbrella?’ 

And, sure enough, a figure crept, or merely pretended to creep, 
under Ins umbrella. The tramp walked beside Inin, almost ‘shoulder to 
shoulder’, as soldiers put it. Slowing down, Stavrogin bent over to 
examine him more closely as far as it was possible in the darkness: 
he was a short man, looking hke a tipsy ardsan, and wearing 
rough and shabby clothes. A soaked cloth cap with its brim half 
tom off was perched precariously on his shaggy, curly head. He 
seemed a strong, spare, swarthy man with very dark hair and large 
eyes, which were certainly black, with a hard glitter and a yellow- 
ing dnge in them, hke a gipsy’s; that could be divined even in the 
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pitch darkness. He was probably about forty, and he was not 
drunk 

‘Do you know me?* asked Stavrogin. 

‘You’re Mr Stavrogin, sir You was pointed out to me at the rail- 
way station just as the train stopped last Sunday Besides, I’ve heard a 
lot about you, sir, before * 

‘From Mr Verkhovensky ^ You - you’re not Fedka the Convict, arc 
you^’ 

‘I was baptised Fyodor, sir I still got my mother living in these here 
parts She’s a very old woniin now, sir, and she gets more and moie 
bent every day, ofFciing up prayers for me day and night, she is, su. 
so that she don’t waste her time, seeing as how she is so old, lying 
about doing nothing on the stove ’ 

‘You’re an escaped prisoner, aren’t you^’ 

‘Yes, sir, changed my occupition, I have Gave up my books, bells, 
and church work because I got a life sentence and I’d have had to wait 
a long time to serve my sentence, sir ’ 

‘What arc you doing heie^’ 

‘Well, sir, I gets along as best I can My uncle died in the prison here 
last week - been scrvhig a sentence for counterfeiting, he has - so by 
way of holding a wake I threw two dozen stones at the dogs - that’s 
all I been doing so far, sir Besides, Mr Verkhovensky, sir, promises to 
get me a passport, a merchant’s one, too, that’ll give me the oppor- 
tunity of travelling all over Russia So, you see, sir. I’ve to wait till he’s 
good enough to get it for me He’s doing me a kindness, he is, because, 
you see, sir, he ^ays to me “My dad,” he says, “lost you at cards at 
the English club, and I,” he says, “consider it an unjust act of in- 
humanity,” he says Won’t you give me three ri^ublcs, sir, for some- 
thing to warm myself^’ 

‘So you’ve been waiting for me here, have you^ I don’t hkc that 
By whose orderSi^’ 

‘I ain’t received no orders from nobody, sir I done it just because I 
knows how kind-hcartcd you arc, sir, and everybody knows that, sir 
I’m on my beam end, honest I am, as you can see for yourself, sir 
Last Friday I stuffed my belly full of meat pasty. Since then I ate noth- 
ing one day, fasted another, and hadn’t i bite on the third There’s 
plenty of water m the river, to be sure, but I’ve drunk so much of it, 
sir, that there’s a regular tiddler’s pond m niv belly. So won’t you 
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spare something for a poor devil hke me, sir ? I have a lady friend wait- 
ing for me not far from here, but I daren't show her my face without 
a couple of roubles m my pocket.’ 

‘What did Mr Verkhovensky promise you from me?' 

‘He didn't promise nothing, sir, but only said in so many words 
that I might be of some use to you, sir, if an occasion should arise. But 
he didn't rightly explain what it was exactly he had in mind, for Mr 
Verkhovensky, sir, seems very anxious to sec whethci I have the 
patience of a Cossack, and he won't trust me an inch, he won't.' 

‘Oh? Why not?' 

‘Mr Verkhovensky, sir, is an astrologer and there ain't a planet he 
don't know, but he, loo, can make a slip like the rest of us. It's gospel 
truth I’m telling you, sir, as afore God because I've heard so much 
about you. Mr Verkhovensky, sir, is one thing, and you, I daresay, is 
another. Once he says a man's a scoundrel, nothing will make him 
change his mind a scoundrel he'll remain Or if he calls a man a fool, 
he won't know nothing more of that man except that he's a fool. But 
me, sir, I may be a fool Tuesd lys and Wednesdays, but a much cleverer 
man than him on Thursdays. So, you see, sir, what he knows very 
well about me is that I'm m a hell of a fix about getting myself a pass- 
port - for without proper documents it ain’t possible to live in Russia - 
and that’s why he thinks he has me in the hollow of his hand I tell 
you, sir, Mr Verkhovensky finds life very easy - very easy, indeed, sir 
- for once he’s got a certain opinion of a man, he sticks to it. And, be- 
sides, he’s a terrible miser, he is He thinks that without his knowing 
about It I shan’t dare to trouble you, but I'm standmg afore you just as 
afore God - been waiting for you on this here bridge, sir, for diree 
nights, I have, in the belief that I can find my own way, quict-hke, 
without him. Much better, I tliinks to myself, bow to a boot than to 
a bast-shoe ’ 

‘And who told you that I was going to cross the bridge at night?’ 

‘Well, sir, to tell the truth, I got to know about it by chance, most 
through the stupidity of Captain Leb>atkm, for he can't keep his 
mouth shut, he can't. So tliat your three roubles, sir, will just pay me 
for the boring time I've had these diree days and nights. As for my 
clothes what got soaked, I shan’t say nothing about it - I'll just grin 
and bear it, sir.' 

‘I’m going to the left, you to the right. Here’s the end of the bridge. 
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Listen, Fyodor, I like people to understand what I say once for all I 
won’t give you a penny Don’t let me see you again on the bridge or 
anywhere else I have no use for you now or in future, and if you 
won’t obey. I’ll tie your hands behind your hack and take you to the 
pohee Be off’ 

‘Ah, well, you could have let me have something for my company, 
sir Made you feel more cheerful like, I have, by walking alongside of 
you ’ 

‘Away with you*’ 

‘But do you know your way, sir^ There arc hundreds of turnings 
here - I could show you which to take, for this here town, sir, is ji st 
as if die devil himself had carried it in his basket and strewn it all over 
the blooming pi itc ’ 

‘I’ll tic you up*’ Stavrogm turned round to him menacmgly 
‘Perhaps you’ll change your mmd, sir It doesn’t take much to do 
an injury to a poor bloke like me ’ 

‘I sec you’re sure of yourself*’ 

‘I’m sure of you, sir, and not very much of myself’ 

‘I don’t need you at all I’ve told you so already ’ 

‘But I need you, sir, that’s the trouble* Well, it can’t be helped I’ll 
wait for you on your way back, sir ’ 

‘I give you my word of honour if I meet you I’ll tie you up ’ 

‘In that case, sir. I’d better get a belt ready for you Good-bye, sir, 
and thank.you for sheltering me under your umbrella I shall be grate- 
ful to you for it to my dying day ’ 

He fell behind Stavrogm reached his destination, fcchng worried 
This man who had dropped out of ^he blue was absolutely convinced 
that he was mdispensable to him and could not wait to tell him so 
People, m fact, treated him unceremoniously all round But it was also 
possible diat the tramp had not been altogether lying and that it was 
not at Peter Vcrkliovensky’s instigation, but on his own initiative, 
that he hoped to obtain some employment from him; and if that was 
so, It certainly was most mtercstmg. 


2 

The house which Stavrogm had reached stood m a deserted lane be- 
tween fences, behmd which kitchen gardens stretched hterally to the 
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very end of the town. It was an entirely secluded little wooden house, 
which had just been built and not yet lined with thin planks. The shuN 
ters of one of the windows were left open on purpose and a lighted 
candle was placed on the window-sill - evidently as a signal to the late 
visitor who was expected that night. Thirty paces away from tlie 
house Stavrogm made out on the front steps the figure of a tall man, 
probably the master of the house, who had come out impatiently to 
scan the road. He soon heard Ins voice which sounded impatient and 
rather timid. 

‘Is that you, sir? You, sir^* 

‘It*s me,’ Stavrogm replied, but not before he had reached the front 
steps, closing Ins umbrella 

‘At last • * Captain Lcbyatkm - for it was he - began stamping and 
fussing round him ‘ Please let me take your umbrella, sir. It’s very wet, 
sir. I’ll open it and let it drip here on the floor in the corner. Come in, 
sir, come in.’ 

The door, leading from the passage into a room which was hghted 
by two candles, was wide open 

‘If you hadn’t promised to come for certain. I’d have given up wait- 
ing for vou.’ 

‘A quarter to one,’ Stavrogm said, looking at his watch as he entered 
the room. 

‘And It’s pouring with ram and such a prodigious distance. rn> 
afraid I’ve no watch, and all I can sec from the windows are kitchen 
gardens, so that - er - one lags behind the times - but - cr - I’m not 
complaining, because I haven’t a right to complain, sir I’m merely 
saying this because I’ve been eaten up with impatience all the week to 
- cr - have it all settled at last.’ 

‘What do you mean?’ 

‘1 mean to hear my fate, sir. Sit down, please ’ 

He inclined his head, pointing to a chair by a table 111 front of the. 
sofa. 

Stavrogm looked round; the room is tiny with a low ceding; the 
furniture consisted only of the most essential things, wooden chairs, 
and a sofa, all new, without covering or cuslnons, two liniewood 
tables, one by the sofa and the other in a corner, covered widi a 
table-cloth and laid with all sorts of things over which a spodcssly 
clean napkin was spread. Indeed, the whole room was apparently kept 
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spotlessly dean. Captain Lcbyatkin had not been drunk for the last 
eight days; his face looked bloated and yellow; his eyes darted about 
uneasily, curiously, and evidently puzzled. It was all too obvious tliat 
he did not know lumself in what tone to speak and what line it would 
be most advantageous for him to take. 

‘As you see* - he waved his hand round the room - ‘I live like the 
holy man Zossima Sobriety, solitude, and poverty - the vow of the 
knights of old.’ 

‘You think the kniglits of ohl took such vows?’ 

‘Perhaps I’m mistaken Alis, I haven’t had a proper education* I’ve 
ruined everything* Believe me, sir, it was only here that I first re- 
covered from my shameful weakness - not a glass, not a drop, sir* I 
have my little home, and for six whole days I’ve experienced the bliss 
of a clear conscience Even the walls sincll of resin and remind me of 
mother nature And what sort of man have I been? What was P 

At night lionidtss I winder, 

My tongue hanging out by day, 

as the poet so felicitously puts it But - you’re soaked to the skin - 
won’t you have some tea?’ 

‘No, thank you ’ 

‘The samovar has been boiling since eight o’clock, but I’m afraid 
It’s - er - gone out now - like everydiing in this world The sun, too, 
they say, will go out one day However, I’ll get it going again, if 
necessary Agafya isn’t asleep yet.’ 

‘TeU me, Mary -’ 

‘Is here, is here,’ Lebyatkin assured him quickly in a whisper 
^ Would you like to have a look at her?’ he asked, pointing to the 
dosed door of the ad joining room. 

‘She IS not asleep^’ 

‘No, no, good heavens, no* How could she be? On tlie contrary, 
she’s been expecting you all the evening, and tlie moment she heard 
of your coming, she at once dolled herself up,’ he concluded, twisting 
his face into an amused smile, but instantly checking himself. 

‘How IS she in generaP’ Stavrogin asked, frowning. 

‘In general? You know that yourself, sir,’ he said with a pitying 
$hrug. ‘But at the moment - at the moment, sir, she’s telling her for- 
tune by cards.’ 
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‘All right, later First I have to settle witli you * 

Stavrogm sat down on a chair 

The Captain did not dare to sit down on the sofa, but immediately 
pulled up another chair and bent foiward, in tremulous expectation, 
to listen 

‘What have you got there under the napkin in the corner^* Stavro- 
gin asked, suddenly noticing it 

‘That, sir Lebyatkm, too, turned to look ‘That’s also part of your 
generous gifts, sir, by way of a house-warming, as it were, and taking 
into consideration the gicat distance ) ou had to walk and your natural 
fatigue,’ he sniggered complaisantly 

He got up from his chui and, tiptoeing to the little table in the cor- 
ner, reverently and carefully lifted the napkin Beneath it was a cold 
meal ham, vtal, sardines, cheese, a small green decanter, and a tall 
bottle of Bordeaux, everything had been laid neatly, expertly, and 
almost swaggeringly 

‘Was It you who took the trouble to prep ire it^* 

*Mc, sir I got It all ready yesterday Everything to the best of my 
ability Mary, as you know, isn’t very interested in these things But 
the mam thing is that it’s all part of your own generous gifts, it’s ail 
your own, for you’re the master here, and not I I am, is it were, only 
your agent, for in spirit, sir, in spirit I am independent of all that 
You will never rob me of this iny last possession*’ he concluded 
touclungly 

‘1 sec Well, won’t you resume >our scat^’ 

‘I’m grateful, sir, grateful and independent’’ he cried, sitting down 
‘Oh, sir, so much has accumulated in my heart, that I could hardly 
wait for you to come Now you’ve to decide my fate and the fate of 
that - that unfortunate woman, and then - then I shall, as in the old 
days, four years ago, pour out my heart to you /ou did me the 
honour to listen to me 111 those days, you read my stan/as What does 
It matter if they did call me your Falstaff from Shakespeare^ What 
docs that matter, I say, if you meant s > much m my life’ But now, sir. 
I’m 111 a state of great apprehension, and it is from you alone that 1 
look for advice and light Mr Vcrkliovciisky is treatmg me abomin- 
ably’’ 

Stavrogm listened with interest and scrutinized him closely It was 
plain that though Captain Lebyatkm had given up dnnkmg, his state 
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of mind was still far from harmonious Such confirmed drunkards al- 
ways end up by becoming permanendy meoherent, dazed, and, as it 
were, a litde touched m the head and crazy, diough, given the right 
opportumty, they will go on cheating, bluffing, and swmdling almost 
as well as anybody else 

‘I can see diat you haven’t changed a bit in these four years and 
more, Captam,* Stavrogin said in what sounded a more affable tone 
of voice ‘ It seems it is true that the second half of a man’s life is usually 
only made up of the habits he has amassed during the first half’ 
‘Grand words, sir* You solve the riddle of life* * the Captain cried, 
half bluffing and half really 111 undisguised admiration, for he was 
great lover of aphorisms ‘ Of all your saymgs, sir. I’ve memorized one 
especially, one 1 heard you say in Petersburg “One must really be a 
great man to be able to hold out even against common sense ’’ Yes, 
sir!’ 

‘And a fool as well ’ 

‘Quite right, sir, and a fool as well, but you’ve been delivering your- 
self of such witty sayings all your life, while they - why, let Liputin, 
let Verkhovensky try to say anything of the kmd* Oh, how cruelly 
I’ve been treated by Mr Veikhovcnsky, sir*’ 

‘But what about yourself, Captam^ How did you behave^’ 

‘I was drunk, sir, and, besides, I have hundreds of enemies* But 
now, now I’ve tuiiied over a new leaf and I shall renew myself like a 
serpent. Do^ you know, sir, diat I’m makmg my will and tliat, in faet. 
I’ve made it already?’ 

‘That’s interesting What are you leaving and to whom^’ 

‘To my country, to humanity, and to tlic students, sir I read in tlie 
papers the biography of an American He left his huge fortune to fac- 
tories and to the applied sciences, his skeleton to the students of tlie 
academy there, and his skin to be made mto a drum with the proviso 
that the American national anthem might be beaten on it day and 
night Alas, we are pigmies compared with the soaring thoughts of tlie 
United States of America Russia is a freak of nature, but not of intel- 
lect If I were to try to bequeath my skin for a drum to, let us say, tlie 
Akmolmsky infantry regiment, m which I had die honour of starting 
my service, with the proviso that the Russian national anthem might 
be beaten on it every day m front of the drawn-up regiment, they 
would consider it a hberal idea and forbid my skm to be used for that 
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purpose, and therefore I confine myself to the students I want to be- 
queath my skeleton to the Academy of Sciences, but only on one con- 
dition - namely that a label should be stuck on its forehead for ever 
with the inscription “A Repentant Freethinker” Yes, sir*’ 

The Captain spoke warmly, and there could be no doubt that he 
believed m the grandeur of the American’s will, but that he was also a 
rogue who was very anxious to amuse Stavrogin, whose jester he had 
been for a very long time before The latter did not even smile, but, 
on die contrary, asked in a rather suspicious tone of voice 

‘So you intend to pubhsh your will in your lifetime and icccivc a 
reward for it^’ 

‘Well, what if I do, sir, what if I do?* Lebyatkin said, observing 
him closely ‘Think of the sort of life I have had* Why, Tve even 
given up writing poetry, and yet diere wis a time, sir, when even you 
foimd my verses very amusing over a bottle* Don’t you remember? 
But my writing da) > are over I’ve written only one poem, like Gogol 
Ins Last Story Do you r member he proc*aimed to Russia that it came 
“m a burst of song” out of his heart? Well, so I, too, have sung my 
last song and it’s all over now*’ 

‘What poem is that?’ 

“‘If She A Leg Should Break*”’ 

‘Wha-at?’ 

That was what the Captain was waiting for He had an unbounded 
admiration and respect for Ins poems, but owing to a certain duplicity 
of his nature, he was also pleased that m the past Stavrogm had been 
vastly amused and sometimes even convulsed with laughter by his 
verses In this way he killed two birds widi one stone his vamty as a 
poet was satisfied and he kept his job as Stavrogm’s jester , but now he 
had a third very special and ticklish object in view by bringing Ins 
verses on the scene, the Captain mtended to justify himself in one 
pomt about which he always felt for some reason most apprehensive 
and most guilty 

‘“If She A Leg Should Break,” thar is, if she should have a fall from 
her horse It’s a fantasy, sir, a mad dream, but the dream of a poet I 
was struck one day when I saw a lady on horseback and I asked myself 
the important question: “What would happen then?” I mean, m case 
of an accident Well, it’s obvious* all her admirers would beat a hasty 
retreat, all her suitors would disappear, nothmg doing, my pretty lass - 
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only the poet would remain true to her with his heart crushed in his 
breast. And, mind you, sir, even a louse may be in love and diere is no 
law against it. And yet the young lady was offended by my letter and 
my verses. Tm told diat even you were angrv. Were you? That’s a 
pity. I wouldn’t believe it. But who could 1 harm with my imagina- 
tion alone? Besides, I swear on my honour, Liputin kept egging me 
on: “Send it, send it! Every man has a right to send a letter!’” So I 
sent it.* 

‘I believe you sought her hand in marriage, didn’t you?’ 

’Enemies, enemies, enemies!* 

’Read me your verses'* Stavrogin interrupted him sternly. 

’Ravings, ravings, just ravings.* 

However, he drew himself up, stretched forth his hand and began: 

The fairest of all has broken a leg, 

• And now she is fairer than ever before. 

And far more I love her, my sweet, and I beg 
Her remember how I loved her of yore. 

‘That’ll do,’ Stavrogin said with a wave of the hand. 

‘I’m dreaming of Petersburg,’ Lcbyatkin quickly ch.anged the sub- 
ject, as though he had never written the verses, ‘ I’m dreaming of re- 
generation Sir, you who’ve done so much for me, could I count on 

you not to refuse me the money for tlic journey? I’ve been waiting for 
you all the week, as if you were the sun.* 

’I’m sorry. I have hardly any money left and, besides, why should I 
give you money?’ 

Stavrogin seemed suddenly angry. Drily and briefly he enumerated 
all the Captain’s misdeeds . drunkenness, lymg, squandering the money 
infended for Mary, taking her from tlie convent, his insolent letters 
threatening to make public the secret, the way he had behaved about 
Dasha, etc., etc. The Captain rocked to and fro in his chair, gesticu- 
lated, began to reply, but every time Stavrogin stopped him peremp- 
torily. 

’And another thing,’ he said at last, ’you keep on writing about 
your “family disgrace’’. Why do you consider your sister’s marriage 
to Stavrogin a disgrace?’ 

’But her marriage is kept a secret, sir! Her marriage is kept a secret, 
a fatal secret. I receive money from you and then I’m suddenly asked: 
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what IS that money for? But my lips arc sealed I can’t answer, for my 
answer would do harm to my sister and to my family honour ' 

The Captain raised his voice, it was his favourite subject and he 
considered it to be his trump card Poor man ’ he never suspected what 
a blow was in store for Inm Calmly and precisely, as though it were 
a matter of a most ordinary family arrangement, Stivrogin told him 
that in a few days, perhaps even the next day or the day after, he in- 
tended to make his mariiage known everywhere, ‘to the police as well 
as to die public at large*, so that die question of family honour would 
be settled by itself as well as the question of subsidies The Ciptain 
glareei at him at first he dieln’t even understaiiei what he was tilkiiig 
about. It had to be cxpliineel to him. 

‘But - but she’s a hall-wit*’ 

‘I’ll make the necessary arrangements * 

‘But - but what about your mother^* 

‘Well, she can do as she likes * 

‘But will you take your wife to your housed’ 

‘Perhaps I will However, that’s not youi business It has nothing at 
all to do with you * 

‘What do you mean - it’s nothing to do with me^* the Captain 
cried ‘But what’s going to happen to inc^’ 

‘Well, you will certainly not be admitted to my house ’ 

‘But I’m a relation ’ 

‘People run from such relations Why should I go on giving you 
money then^ Tell me if you can ’ 

‘But, sir, that’s impossible* You’ll reconsider it. I’m sure Why, you 
dem’t want to commit suicide, do you ^ And what will people dunk? 
What will the world say^’ 

‘I don’t care a damn for your world* I married your sister when I 
wanted to, after a drunken dinner, for a bet, for a bottle of wine, and 
now I shall announce it publicly Why shouldn’t I, if it amuses mc^’ 
He said it with a special sort of irritability, so that Lcbyatkin began 
with horror to believe him 

‘But what about me^ What about mc^ It’s me who matters most* 
You’re not pullmg my leg, arc you^’ 

‘ No, I’m not ’ 

‘Well, say what you will, sir, but I don’t believe you If you do that. 
I’ll summons you ’ 
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‘You're a damned fool, Captain.* 

‘I don’t care. What else is there left for me to do ?’ the Captain said, 
utterly at a loss. ‘Before at least I got free lodgings for the housework 
she did in those furnished rooms, but what’s going to happen to me 
now if you abandon me to my fate?’ 

‘But you want to go to Petersburg to get a new job, don’t you? By 
the way, is it true what I hear about your intention of going to Peters- 
burg to lay information with the authorities in the hope of obtaining 
a pardon by turning King’s evidence?* 

The Captain glared with a gaping moutli and did not reply. 

‘Listen, Captain,’ Stavrogin suddenly said, speaking very seriously 
and bending down to the table. Till tlien he had been talking a little 
ambiguously, so that Lcbyatkin, who had got used to his role as a 
Jester, was up to the last moment a little uncertain whether Stavrogin 
was angry in good earnest or whether he was only pulling his leg, 
whether he really had the wild notion of announcing his marriage or 
whetlier he was only fooling. But now Stavrogin’s stern expression 
was so convincing that a shiver ran down the Captain’s spine. ‘Listen 
and speak the truth, Lebyatkin. Did you inform the authorities about 
anything or didn’t you? Did you really manage to do anything or 
not? Have you out of sheer stupidity sent a letter to someone?* 

‘No, sir, I haven’t and - and I never thought of doing it,’ the Cap- 
tain said, staring blankly at Stavrogin. 

‘You’rejying. You did think of it. That’s what you want to go to 
Petersburg for. If you haven’t written, have you by any chance said 
sometliing to somebody here? Tell me the truth. I’ve heard some- 
thing.’ 

‘I told Liputin when I was in my cups. Lipiitin’s a traitor. I opened 
my heart to him,* whispered the poor Captain. 

‘Never mind your heart, you mustn’t be a damned fool. If you 
thought of it, you should have kept it to yourself : intelligent people 
hold their tongues nowadays and don’t talk.’ 

‘But,’ the Captain said, trembling, ‘you’ve taken no part in any- 
thing, sir. It’s not you I -* 

‘I daresay you wouldn’t have informed against your milch-cow, 
would you?’ 

‘Judge for yourself, sir!* And, in despair and with tears, the Cap- 
tain began hurriedly to tell the story of his life for the last four years. 
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It was tlie most stupid story of a fool who had got himself involved in 
some busmess that did not concern him and the importance of which 
he did not grasp up to the last moment because of his drunkenness and 
debauchery. He told how already in Petersburg he had allowed him- 
self to be drawn m at first simply through friendship, like a true stu- 
dent, though he was not a student, and without knowing anything 
and without being guilty of anYtlniig, he had scattered all sorts of leaf-^ 
lets on staircases, leaving them by the dozen at doors, putting them 
through letter-boxes mstead of newspapers, taking them to theatres, 
dirowmg them into people’s hats, and slipping them into pockets. 
Later on he began taking money from them, for ‘I was so hard up, 
sir, I was so hard up ! * He had distributed ‘ all sorts of rubbish ’ m differ- 
ent districts of two provinces. ‘What got my goat most of all, sir,’ he 
cried, ‘was that it was against all civil and still more patriotic laws! 
One day tliey suddenly printed that peasants should go out with pitch- 
forks and that they should know that those who went out poor in the 
mormng would go home nth at night - dunk of it, sir 1 It made me 
shudder, but I went on distributing them Or suddenly five or six lines 
addressed to die whole of Russia and without rhyme or reason: 
“Hurry up and close down your churches, abolish your God, break 
your marriage vows, do away with die rights of mheritance, arm 
yourselves with knives,” and goodness only knows what else It was 
with that bit of paper - the one with the five lines - that 1 was nearly 
caught, but die officers 111 the regiment, bless their hearts, gave me a 
thraslimg and let me go And last year I was nearly caught when I 
was passing off French counterfeit notes for fifty roubles on Koro- 
vayev, but, thank goodness, Korovayev fell into a pond when he was 
drunk and they did not succeed 111 showing me up Here at Virginsky’s 
I proclaimed die freedom of the socialist wife Last June I was again 
distiibuting illegal leaflets in one of our districts here. I’m told I’ll 
have to do it again Mi Verkhovensky suddenly gave me to under- 
stand diat I have to carry out his orders; he’s been threatenmg me 
for some Unie. Look how he treatc I me on Sunday! I’m a slave, 
sir. I’m a worm and not a God, and that’s where I differ from our poet 
Derzhavin. But, sir, think how hard up i am!* 

Stavrogm listened to it all widi interest. 

‘A great deal of what you tell me I didn’t know at all,’ he said. ‘But, 
of course, anythmg could have happened to you. Listen,’ he said, after 
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a moment’s reflection, ‘if you like, you can tell them - you know 
whom - tliat Liputin told a lie and that you merely wanted to scare 
me by threatening to inform against me, bcUeving that I, too, was 
compromised and that you might get more money from me that 
way. Do you understand?* 

‘But do you really think, sir, that I’m in such great danger? I was 
only waiting for you to come to ask you.* 

Stavrogin laughed. 

‘They wouldn’t of course let you go to Petersburg even if I were to 
give you the money for the journey - but it*s time I went to see Mary.’ 
And he got up from his chair. 

‘But what about Mary, sir?* 

‘Why, I told you.* 

‘But did you mean that, too?* 

‘You still don’t believe it, do you?* 

‘Will you really cast me off like an old worn-out boot?* 

‘1*11 see,* laughed Stavrogin. ‘All right, let me go now.* 

‘Would you like me to wait on the front steps so that - cr - I 
shouldn’t by chance overhear something, for - cr - the rooms here arc 
so small, sir.* 

‘That’s a good idea. Wait on the steps. Take my umbrella.* 

‘Your umbrella? But, sir, am I worth it?* the Captain said in- 
gratiatingly. 

‘Every man has a right to an umbrella.* 

‘You’ve defined the minimum of human rights in one short sen- 
tence, sir.* 

But already he was muttering mechanically; he was too much 
crushed by the news and was completely at a loss what to make of it. 
And yet no sooner had he gone out on the front steps and had put up 
the umbreUa than the usual comforting idea that he was being de- 
ceived and lied to began to take shape m his foolish and knavish head, 
and if that was so he had nothing to be afraid of, for they were afraid 
of him. 

‘If they lie and cheat, then what is it all about?* the thought stirred 
uneasily in his head. The announcement of the marriage seemed an 
absolute absurdity to him. ‘It is true anything may come to pass with 
a wonder-worker like that; he lives to do harm to people. But what 
if he is afraid himself after the insult he received on Sunday, and 
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afraid as he has never been before^ So, fearing lest I should aimoiince 
It myself, he comes runnmg here to tell me that he will do it Don’t 
slip up, Lcbyatkin ' And why docs he come sneaking here at night if 
he means everybody to know it himself^ And it he is afraid, then it 
IS right now he is afraid, for the last few days Look out, Lcbyatkin, 
don’t make a mess of things • 

‘Trying to frighten me with Verkhovensky Ikll, Tm in a mess* 
I’m m a frightful mess* Shouldn’t have said anything to Liputin* The 
devil knows what those fiends are up to Ncvci could m ikc them out 
Getting busy again as they were five years ago And to whom could I 
have given the information? “You haven’t written to anyone out of 
sheer stupidity?’* I sec* So it’s possible to write to someone as though 
out of stupidity? Is he perhaps advising me to do it? “You’re going 
to Petersburg for that purpose ’’ The rogue* I was just toying with the 
idea, and he guessed it* Just as if he were suggesting to me to go him- 
self It’s one of two things either he is really afraid himself because 
he’s done something he shouldn’t or - or he isn’t afraid of anything, 
but is merely egging me on to inform aeainst them all* Oh, dear, 
what a mess you’re 111, Lcbyatkin, old fellow* Oh, I hope to goodness 
I don’t make a mistake*’ 

He was so absorbed in thought that he was even forgetting to eaves- 
drop However, eavesdropping was not so easy , the door was a thick 
one, made of one pieec of wood, and they were talking in very low 
voices , all he could hear was some indistinct sounds The Captain even 
spat with annoyance and went out again, lost in thought, to whistle on 
the front steps 


3 

Mary’s room was twice as big as that occupied by die Captain, and its 
furniture was also of the same rough-and-ready kind , but the table in 
front of the sofa was covered with a gay-coloured cloth, and a lamp 
was burning on it, the bed was sere ned oft bv a green curtain which 
ran die whole length of the room, and, in addition, there was a big, 
soft arm-chiir beside the table m which, however, Mary never sat In 
the comer of die room, as in her old room, dicre was an icon with a 
litdc lighted lamp m front of it On the table the same indispensable 
things were laid out a pack of cards, a small hand mirror, a song-book. 
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and even a fancy loaf. There were, besides, two books with coloured 
pictures, one - extracts from a popular travel book, adapted for boys 
and girls m their teens, and the other - a collection of light, edifying 
stones, mosdy about the age of chivalry, specially written for Christ- 
mas presents and schools. 1 here was also an album with various photo- 
graphs Mary was, of course, expecting tlic visitor, as the Captain had 
warned him; but when Stavrogin entered her room she was asleep, 
half reclining on die sofa, her head lyuig on a wool-embroidered 
cushion. The visitor closed the door noiselessly behind him and, widi- 
out movmg from his place, began scrutimzmg the sleeping young 
woman. 

The Captain had told a httle he when he said that she had dolled 
herself up She i^as weaiing the same dark dress as on Sunday at Mrs 
Stavrogm’s Her hair, too, was done up in the same small bun at 
the nape of her neck, her long, lean neck was uncovered in die same 
way. 1 he black shawl, which Mrs Stavrogm had given her as a pre- 
sent, lay carefully folded on the sofa Her face was crudely rouged and 
powdered as before Stavrogin had been standing for scarcely a min- 
ute when she suddenly woke up, as though she had felt him looking at 
her, opened her eyes, and quickly sat up But something strange must 
have happened to her visitor, for he remained standing m the same 
place at the door, his motionless and picrcmg glance fixed steadily and 
silendy upon her face Perhaps his glance was uimeccssarily stem Per- 
haps It shovjed disgust and even a malignant enjoyment of her fright - 
or perhaps Mary had imagined it all at the moment she had awakened 
from her sleep , but suddenly, after waiting for ilmost a minute, the 
face of the poor woman became positively distorted with terror it 
twitched convulsively, she raised her trembling hands and suddenly 
burst into tears, exactly like a frightened child, in another moment 
she would have begim to scream But the visitor recollected lumself ; 
his face changed in a flash, and he walked up to the table with the most 
affable and kindly smile 

T’m sorry I frightened you, Mary, by coming m so unexpectedly 
when you were asleep,’ he said, holdmg out his hand to her 

His words, spoken in so kindly a voice, produced their effect Her 
panic was gone, though she was still looking at him with dread, evi- 
dently trying to grasp something She held out her hand, too, fear- 
fully. At last a smile appeared timidly on her lips. 
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‘Hullo, Prince,’ she whispered, looking rather strangely at him. 

‘I expect you had a bad dream, didn’t you?’ he went on, with a still 
more friendly and amiable smile. 

‘And how did you know that I was dreaming about that"^* 

And suddenly she began trcmblmg again, recoiling from him, and 
raising her hand as diough in self-defence, she was agun about to burst 
into tears. 

‘Come, pull yourself together,’ Stavrogm tried to aiguc with her. 
‘What is tlierc to be afraid of ^ Don’t you recognize me^’ 

But for a long time his words had no effect on her. She gazed at him 
in silence with the same agonizing perplexity, with a distressful 
tliought m her poor head, trying painfully to grasp something One 
moment she lowered her eyes and another she shot a quick, all-em- 
bracing glance at him At last, though she did not quieten down, she 
seemed to make up her mind. 

‘ Sit down beside me, please, so that I can have a good look at you 
afterwards,* she said in quite a firm voice, clearly with some new ob- 
ject in mind ‘And don’t worry now, please, for I shan’t look at you, 
but will keep my eyes fixed on die ground And don’t look at me, 
cither, until I ask you to Sit down,’ she added impatiently. 

A new feeling was apparendy takmg possession of her more and 
more. 

Stavrogm sat down and waited, diey were silent for rather a long 
time. 

‘I must say,’ she murmured suddenly almost with a feeling of re- 
pugnance, ‘it all seems so strange to me. It is true I had bad dreams, 
but why should 1 have dreamt of you looking like that?’ 

‘Oh, let’s leave your dreams alone,’ he said impatiently, turning to 
her, m spite of her request, and, perhaps, the same expression came 
back for a moment into his eyes He saw that she would have hked to 
look at him, very much, perhaps, but diat she restrained herself stub- 
bornly and kept her eyes fixed on the groimd. 

‘Listen, Prmce’ - she suddenly raised her voice, ‘hsten. Prince -’ 

‘Why did you turn away?’ he cried, unable to control himself. 
‘Why don’t you look at me^ What is the meanmg of this comedy?’ 

But she did not seem to hear him at all. 

‘Listen, Prmce,’ she repeated for the third time in a firm voice, witli 
an unpleasant, troubled expression, ‘when you told me the other day 
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in the carriage that our marriage was to be announced, I felt frightened 
because I thought that that would be the end of our secret. But now I 
don’t know. I’ve been thinking it over, and I’m afraid I’m not good 
enough for it at all. I daresay I could dress and perhaps receive visitors, 
too: it’s easy enough to invite someone for a cup of tea, especially if 
you have servants. But, all the same, what will people say? I had a 
good look round that house that Sunday morning. That pretty girl 
never took her eyes off me, especially when you came in. It was you 
who came in, wasn’t it? Her mother is just a silly old society woman. 
My Lebyatkin excelled himself too I kept looking at the ceiling not 
to burst out laughing - the ceiling there is beautifully painted. Hts 
mother should have been an abbess. I’m afraid of her, dioiigh she gave 
me her black shawl. No doubt, they must all have formed quite a 
strange idta of me, I wasn’t angry, only I sat there thinking: what kind 
ot a relation am I to them ^ Of course, all people expert trom a coun- 
tess rare spiritual qualities, for she has plenty of servants for her domes- 
tic ones - and I suppose some kind of refined coquetry, to be able to 
receive foreign travellers But all the same that Sunday they looked on 
me as hopeless, I’m afraid. Dasha alone is an angel. I’m awfully afraid 
that they may hurt hts feelings by some careless remark about me.’ 

‘Don’t be afraid and don’t worry,’ Stavrogin said, making a wry 
face. 

‘However, it won’t matter much to me if he docs feel a little 
ashamed of. me, for there will always be more pity than shame, 
though of course it docs depend on the man. You see, he knows that 
I ought to pity them more than they me.’ 

‘I suppose you wcie rather offended with them, Mary, weren’t 
you?’ 

‘Who, me^ No,’ she laughed good-naturedly. ‘I wasn’t offended at 
all. I had a good look at you all then : you were all angry, you had all 
quarrelled with one another; you meet and you don’t know how to 
have a good laugh together So rich and so little gaiety - it seems all 
so revolting to me. But I don’t pity anybody now, except myself.’ 

‘I’ve heard that you found it hard to live with your brother without 
me. Did you?’ 

‘Who told you that? It’s nonsense. It’s much worse now. I’m hav- 
ing bad dreams now, and my dreams arc bad because you’ve come. 
What have you come for. I’d like to know?’ 
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‘Would you like to go back to the convent?* 

‘Well, I knew they would suggest that I should go back there! 
Good heavens, do you think I don’t know what your convent is hkc? 
And why should I go back to it^ What am I to go there with? I’m all 
alone m the world now! It’s late for me to start a third life.’ 

‘You <ccm to be very angry You’re not afraid tint I’m no longer 
in love with you, arc you^’ 

‘Oh, I don’t care a pm about you* I’m afraid that I might complete- 
ly fall out of love with someone.* 

She gave a disdainful laugh. 

‘I suppose I must have done something very wrong to him* she 
suddenly added, as though speaking to herself ‘Only I don’t know 
what It IS Oh, the consciousness of that will haunt me all my life Al- 
ways - always - all these five y ears - day and night - I was afraid that 
I’d done something wrong to him I’ve piaycd and prayed, thinking 
all the time how greatly I’ve wronged him And now it turns out to 
be only too true ’ 

‘What turned oat^* 

‘What worries me is whether there isn’t something on ht\ part,* she 
went on without answering his question, indeed cv( n without hearing 
It ‘Ane* then again how could he associate with such worthless 
people^ The Countess would have been glad to devour me, though 
she made me sit in the same carnage with her They’re ill m the plot 
- could he be m it too^ Could he have betrayed me too^’ Her chin 
and lips were twitching ‘Listen, have you read about Grishki Otrep- 
yev, tlie Pretender to the Russian throne, who has been damned in 
seven cathedrals’’ 

Stavrogm did not replv 

‘Well, I think I’m going to turn round now and look at you,* she 
said, apparently making up her mind suddenlv ‘Turn to me, too, and 
look at me, only more closely, please I want to make sure for the last 
time ’ 

‘I have been looking at vou for a long time ’ 

‘Fancy tliat*’ said Mary, lookmg intently at him, ‘you’ve grown 
very fat ’ 

She was about to say something else, but suddenly her face became 
distorted, for the tliird time, with terror and again she recoiled from 
him, raising her hand before her 
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* What on earth is the matter with you?’ cried Stavrogin, almost in 
a fury. 

But her terror lasted only a moment; her face was distorted by a 
strange smile, suspicious^ and unpleasant. 

‘Please, Prince, get up and come in,* she said suddenly in a firm and 
insistent voice 

‘Come m? Where am I to come in from?’ 

*For five years I’ve kept imagining how he would come in. Get up 
and go out of the door into that room Til sit as though I were not ex- 
pecting anything, and pick up a book, and tlicn you’ll suddenly come 
m after travclhng abroad for five years. I want to sec what it will be 
like.’ 

Stavrogm gnashed his teeth inwardly and muttered somctlung to 
himself. 

‘That’s enough,’ he said, striking the table with lus hand ‘Please 
listen to me, Mary Do me a favour and attend to me carefully, if you 
can. You’re not completely mad, arc you?’ he blurted out impatiently. 
‘To-morrow I shall announce our marriage. You will never hvc in a 
big mansion. You can get that idea right out of your head Do you 
want to hvc with me for the rest of your life, but only far, far away 
from here? 1 mean m the mountains, in Switzerland; there’s a place 
there 1 know. And don’t be afraid , I shall never leave you and I shan’t 
put you in a lunatic asylum, cither. I shall have enough money to hve 
without haying to ask for help. You’ll have a maid; you won’t have 
to do any work at all Everything you want that it is possible to have, 
you shall have You will say your prayers, go anywhere you like and 
do what you like. I won’t touch you. I won’t ever leave that place, 
cither. If you like I won’t speak to you all my hfe; or if you hke you 
can tell me your stones every evenmg as you used to do in those fur- 
mshed rooms m the Petersburg tenements. I’ll read books to you, if 
you want me to. But on one condition* tliat wc stay in that place - 
and It IS a very gloomy place - all our lives. Would you like to? Do 
you agree ? You won’t regret it, torment me with tears and curses, will 
you?’ 

She listened to him with great interest, and for a long time she said 
nothmg, thinkmg it over. 

‘The whole thing seems incredible to me,’ she said at last ironically 
and sulkily. ‘I might have to hvc for forty years in those mountains.’ 
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She laughed. 

‘All right, so we shall hve forty years diere,' Stavrogin said, 
frowning. 

‘I bce. No, I won’t go there for anytliing in tlie world.* 

‘Not even with me?* 

‘Why, what are you that I should go with you? Sit on top of a 
mountain with you for forty years - what an idea ! And, really, how 
patient people have become nowadays ' No, it*s impossible for a falcon 
to be an owl. My prince isn’t hkc that at all!* She raised her head 
proudly and solemnly. 

It suddenly dawned on lum: 

‘Why do you call me Prince?* he asked qmckly. ‘And who do you 
take me for?* 

‘Why, aren’t you a prince?* 

‘I never have been a prince.* 

‘ So you admit it yourself - you tell it to my face yourself that you’re 
not a prince?* 

‘I tell you I have never been one.* 

‘Merciful heavens!* she cried, clapping her hands together in as- 
tomshment. *I expected everything from enemies, but such mso- 
Icnce - never! Is he alive?* she shrieked, beside herself, turning on 
Stavrogin. ‘Have you killed him or not? Confess!* 

‘ Who do you take me for ?* he cried, jumping to lus feet with a dis- 
torted face. 

But It was difficult to frighten her now She was triumphant. 

‘Who knows who you are and where you’ve sprung from? Only 
in my heart, deep down in my heart, have I felt all this intrigue! And 
I’ve been sitting here wondering what blind owl his been trying to 
humour me. No, my dear, you’re a poor actor, even worse than Leb- 
yatkm. Give my regards to the Countess and tell her to send a better 
man than you. Has she hired you? Tell me* Has she given you a job 
m her kitchen out of the kindness of her heart? I can see through your 
tricks. I understand you all, every one of you!* 

He seized her firmly by the arm above the elbow, but she laugheefc 
in his face. 

‘You certainly are very like him, perhaps you’re a relation of his - 
what a clever lot! Only my man is a bright falcon and a prmce, and 
you’re an owl and a shopkeeper! My man will bow down to God or 
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won’t bow down to Him - just as he pleases, and - why, Shatov (oh, 
the darhng!) slapped you on the cheek, niy Lebyatkm told me. And 
what were you so afraid of when you came into the room that 
Sunday? Who had frightened you? As soon as I saw your mean face 
when I fell and you picked me up - it was as if a worm had crawled 
into my heart: it*s not he, I thought to myself, not he\ My falcon 
would never have been ashamed of me in front ol a young society 
lady! Oh, dear Lord, the only thing tliat kept me happy all these five 
years was die thought that my falcon was living somcwheic beyond 
the mountains, flying there and looking at the sun. ... Ttll me, you 
pretender, how much money did they pay you ? Did they have to pay 
you a lot of money before you gave your consent? I wouldn’t have 
given you a penny Ha, ha, ha! Ha, ha, ha!* 

‘Oh, you idiot! * Stavrogin snarled, giinding his teeth and still hold- 
ing her firmly by the arm 

‘Away, pretender*’ she cried imperiously. ‘I’m the wife of my 
Piince! I’m not afraid of your knife!’ 

‘Knife!’ 

‘Yes, knife! You’ve a knife in your pocket! You thought I was 
asleep, but I saw it : the moment you entered the room, you took out 
your knife!* 

‘What did you say, you unhappy wretch? What dreams do you 
dream?’ he cried, pushing her away from him with all his might so 
that she knocked her shoulders and head painfully against the back of 
the sofa. 

He bolted from the room But she jumped up immediately and ran 
after him, hopping and limping, and, though kept back by the fright- 
ened Lebvatkm with all the force he could muster, she shouted after 
him in tlie darkness, shrieking and laughing: 

‘Grishka Otrepyev - anathema f’ 


yc\ knife! A knife*’ he repeated in unquenchable rage, striding along 
irough the mud and the puddles without picking lus way. It is true 
rdiat theie were moments when he badly wanted to laugh, loudly and 
funously ; but for some reason he controlled himself and restrained his 
laughter. He came to his senses only on the bridge, on the very spot 
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where he had met Fcdka a few hours ago. Fcdka was indeed waiting 
for him there. Seeing Stavrogin, he took off his cap, bared his teetli in 
a gay grm, and at once began chattering briskly and merrily about 
something At first Stavrogin went past him without stopping, and 
for some time he did not even bother to listen to the tramp who 
trailed behind him. Suddenly he was struck by the thought that he 
had completely forgotten him, forgotten him just when he was him- 
self muttering under his breath- ‘A knife' A knife'* He gnbbcd the 
tramp Dy the scruff of the neck and gave vent to the pent-up rage 
within him by flinging him violently against tlic bridge For a mo- 
ment Fcdka tliought of showing fight, but realizing almost immedi- 
ately that in the hands of his adversaiy, who had, besides, taken him 
by surprise, he was like a wisp of straw, he quieted down and fell 
silent and did not even think of oflering any resistance Pinned to the 
ground on his knees and with Ins elbows twisted behind his back, the 
cunning tramp calmly wnted for what was going to happen next, 
without, it seems, tlic slightest apprehension of danger 

He was not mistaken Stavrogin had already tikcn off his woollen 
scarf with his left hand in order to bind his prisoner’s arms, but sud- 
denly he released him for some reason and pushed him away The 
tramp jumped to his feet at once, turned round, and a short, broad 
cobbler’s knife, which seemed to have appeared out of nowhere in a 
flash, gleamed in his hand. 

‘Away with that knife' Put it awav, put it away at once'’ Stavrogin 
ordend with an .inpatient gesture, and the knife vanished as instan- 
taneously as It had appeared 

Stavrogin went on his way without uttering a word and without 
turmng round; but the pertinacious villain kept pace with him in 
spite of cvcrytlung, though he was no longer chattering and even kept 
his distance respectfully, trailing a yard behind They both crossed the 
bridge like that and came out on the bank of the river, turning this 
time to the left, again into a long, deserted lane, which led to the centre 
of the town by a shorter way than through Bogoyavlenskaya Street 

‘Is It true what I hear, that you robbed a church in our district die 
other day?’ asked Stavrogin suddenly. 

‘Well, you see, sir, I went to die church with the idea of saying my 
prayers,' the tramp answered sedately and courteously, as if nothing 
special had happened , not only sedately, but even with dignity There 
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was no trace of his former ‘friendly’ famihanty. The man who was 
talkmg now was quite obviously a serious, busmess-hke man, one, it 
IS true, who had been gratuitously msulted, but who was capable of 
overlookmg an insult. 

‘And when the good Lord brought me here,’ he went on, ‘I diought 
to myself - oh, what heavenly bhss! The whole thing, sir, happened 
because I was destitute, and the hkes of us, sir, can’t carry on without 
some help. As God is my witness, sir, it was a sheer loss to me - the 
good Lord has truly punished me for my sins. I got only twelve 
roubles for die censer, the pyx, and die deacon’s strap I got next to 
nothing for the dim setting of St Nicholas of pure silver; diey said it 
was plated ’ 

‘Murdered the watchman, didn’t you?’ 

‘You see, sir, it was together widi die watchman that I robbed the 
church, and it was only later, at daybreak, by die nver, that we had 
an argument about who should carry the sack Afraid, sir, I didn’t 
ought to have done it, but I did make it a little easier for him.’ 

‘Go on killing, go on stealing - go on’ ’ 

‘Well, sir, Mr Verkhovensky says the same to me - just like you - 
the same advice, word for word, because, sir. He’s uncommonly mean 
and hard-hearted about hclpmg a fellow creature. And, besides, he 
don’t bcheve one bit in the Heavenly Father what has created us out of 
a httle eardily clay He says diat it was nature what done everything 
even to the last beast. He don’t understand, besides, diat a chap like 
me can’t do nothuig widiout someone stretching out a helping hand 
to him ’cause that’s the way it is with the likes of us If you starts telling 
him, he just stares at you like a sheep at the water. You can’t help 
marvelling at him. Now take Captain Lebyatkin, sir, him you’ve just 
been vismng When he was living at Filippov’s house before you 
came, he left his door standmg wide open all mght, lumself lymg 
asleep on die floor dead drunk and his money dropping all over the 
floor from his pockets Seen it wath my own eyes, I have, sir, ’cause 
for the likes of us it am’t possible to get along widiout somebody 
holdmg out a helping hand.’ 

‘Did you say you saw it with your own eyes? Why, you didn’t go 
there at mght, did you?’ 

‘Maybe I did, sir; only no one knows nothing about it.* 

‘Why didn’t you kill him?’ 
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‘Well, sir, I thought it over - sec’ - and I resisted the temptation, 
m a manner of spcakmg For, you sec, sir, having found out for cer- 
tam that I cm always count on picking up a hundred and fifty roubles, 
why should I do a thing like tliat if by biding my time I could help 
myself to a tliousand and five hundred ’ For Captain Lebyatkm, sir, 
and iVe heard him with my own cars, greatly relied on your gener- 
osity when drunk, and there ain’t an mii in this here town, sir, not 
even the lowest pub, where he hasn’t shouted about it every time he 
was drunk good and proper So that, having had it repeated by hun- 
dreds of people, I, too, sir, began to put all my hopes on your lord- 
ship I’m telhng you tins, sir, like you was my own father or my own 
brother, for Mr Verkhovensky will never hear about it from me, and 
not a soul m the world, neither So won’t your lordship let me have 
three roubles now’ You’d set my mind at rest, sir, I mean by letting 
me know what’s on your mind, for die likes of us can’t get along with- 
out somebody holding out a helping hand, sir ’ 

Stavrogiii burst out laughing and, taking out his purse, in which he 
had about fifty pounds in sm J 1 notes, he threw him one note out of 
the bundle, then another, a third, and a fourth Fedka caught diem 111 
the air, rushing after die notes which dropped in the mud, snatchmg 
them up and shouting, ‘Oh, oh, oh*’ Stavrogin ended up by throw- 
ing the whole bundle at him and, still laughing, walked on along the 
street, this time alone The tramp stayed bclund to pick up the money, 
crawling on his knees m die mud after the scattermg notes, which were 
blown about on the wind and fell into puddles, and for a whole hour 
his fitful cries, ‘Oh* oh*’, could be heard in the darkness 

3 

The Duel 

I 

THE duel took place on the following day, at two o’clock in the after- 
noon, as arranged Artemy Gaganov’s determination to fight at all 
costs helped to brmg about a quick decision He did not understand 
his opponent’s conduct and was m a state of blazing fury For a whole 
Inonth he had been msultmg him with impumty and was unable to 
make him lose his temper He had to receive a challenge from Sta vrogm. 
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for he himself had no real excuse for issuing a challenge. And he 
was ashamed to acknowledge his secret motive for the fight, namely 
his morbid hatred of Stavrogin for the msult to his family four years 
before. Besides, he considered such an excuse impossible himself, par- 
ticularly m view of the humble apologies Stavrogm had offered him 
twice already He decided that Stavrogin was a shameless coward , he 
just could not understand how Stavrogin could have put up with the 
public insult he had received from Shatov That was why he had made 
up his mind at last to send that txtraordmanly rude letter, which fin- 
ally forced Stavrogin to propose a meeting Having dispatched the 
letter the day before, he was awaiting Stavrogin’s challenge with im- 
patience, calculating morbidly the chances of its being issued, one mo- 
ment full of hope and another full of despair In any case, he took steps 
to provide himself with a second the evening before, namely Maurice 
Drozdov, an old friend of his, a former schoolmate, and a man he 
greatly respected So that when Kirilov came with his message at nine 
o’clock next morning, he found the giound already prepared All 
Stavrogin’s apologies and quite unheard-of concessions were at once 
rejected, at the first word, and with quite unwonted pission Droz- 
dov, who had only learnt of the turn the affair had taken the evening 
before, opened his mouth with surprise at such incredible proposals 
and was about to insist on a reconciliation, but observing that Gaga- 
nov, who had divined his intentions, was almost trembling in his seat, 
he held his peace and said nothing But for the word he had given his 
old schoolfellow, he would have gone away at once, he only remained 
in the hope of being of some help at the crucial moment of tlie affair. 
Kirilov passed on die challenge, all the conditions of the encounter 
proposed by Stavrogin were at once accepted without the slightest ob- 
jection Only one addition, and a ferocious one at that, was made If 
after the first shots nothing decisive happened, they were to have an- 
other encounter, and if that, too, was inconclusive, a third one Kiri- 
lov frowned, objected to the diird encounter, but, having got nothing 
for his pains, agreed on one condition, namely ‘Three times - yes, 
but a fourth time - no * ’ 

This was conceded At two o’clock m the afternoon die meeting 
therefore took place at Brykov, that is, in the small copse on the out- 
skirts of the town between Skvoreshniki and Spigulm’s factory The 
ram of the previous night was over, but it was wet, damp, and windy. 
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Low, ragged, sooty clouds scudded across tlie cold sky; die tree-tops 
rustled intermittently m the gusts of wind and creaked on their roots; 
It was a melancholy morning. 

Drozdov and Gaganov arrived at die spot 111 a sm irt open carriage 
and pair, driven by the latter; they were accompanied by a groom 
Stavrogm and Kirilov arrived almost at the same moment, not m a 
carnage but on horseback, and they, too, were accoinpniicd by a 
groom Kirilov, who had never mounted a horse before, sat bolt up- 
right m the saddle, grasping in his right hand the heavy box of pistols 
wluch he would not entrust to the groom, while with his left hand he 
was, in Ins inexperience, continually tugging at the reins, which made 
his horse toss its head and show an inclination to rear; this, however, 
did not alarm the rider in the least Touchy and quick to take offence, 
Gaganov considered the arrival of die horsemen a fresh msult directed 
at himself, smcc his enemies seemed to be too sure of success if they did 
not think it necessary to bring a earn igc with them in case Stavrogm 
was wounded and had to be driven back home He alighted from his 
carnage yellow with rage, feeling diat his hands were trembling, a 
fact which he communicited to Drozdov He ignored Stavrogin’s 
bow completely and turned awav The seconds cast lots it fell on 
Kirilov’s pistols They measured out the barriers, die opponents weie 
put in their proper places, and the carnage and horsts were sent off 
with the grooms at a distance of three hundred ) ards 1 he pistols weie 
loaded and handed to the combatants 

It IS a pity I have to get on with the story and can’t spare any tunc, 
for descriptions, but I shall have to make a few comments for all that, 
l^rozdov looked upset and wonicd Kirilov, on the odier hand, was 
completely composed and unconcerned, very precise about the small- 
est details of die duties he had undertaken, but without die slightest 
fuss and almost without any curiosity as to the fatal issue of the affair 
which was so close Stavrogm looked p ilcr than usual He was rather 
hghtly dressed in an overcoat and a white goatskin hat He seemed 
very tired, frowning from time to time and not caring to disguise his 
low spirits But Gaganov was at diat moment the most remarkable 
figure of them all, so diat I simply must say a few words about him m 
particular. 


K 
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So far I have had no opportunity of describing his appearance He was 
a very tall man of about diirty-three, witli a fair complexion, well 
fed, as the common people say, almost fat, with rather handsome fea- 
tures He had retired from the army with the rank of colonel, and if 
he had served long enough to become a general, he would have cut an 
even more impressive figure and would quite likely have made a good 
fightmg general. 

It IS important for the proper characterization of the man to men- 
tion die fact that the chief reason for his retirement from die army was 
the thought of the family disgrace which had haunted him so long and 
SO painfully after the indignity Stavrogin inflicted upon his father in 
the club four years before. He honesdy belfcved diat it was dishon- 
ouiable to remain in the service and was quite certain m his mind that 
he was discrediting his regiment and his fellow-ofticers, though none 
of them knew of the incident It is true that he had wished to resign 
his commission on a former occasion, long before the insult to his 
father and for quite a different reason, but he could not make up his 
mind. Strange as it may sound, his original desire, or rather motive for 
his retirement, was the manifesto of 19 February about the liberation 
of the peasants (xaganov, who was one of the richest landowners of 
our provmce, whose material losses after the manifesto had not been 
so great, -either, and who, moreover, was quite capable of convincing 
himself of the humanity of the measure and almost understanding the 
economic advantages of the reform, suddenly thought himself per- 
sonally insulted after tlie publication of tlie mamfesto It was some- 
thing unconscious, something m the nature of a feeling, but the more 
unaccountable it was, tlie stronger it grew. Until the death of his 
father, however, he could not make up his mind to take any drastic 
steps, but in Petersburg he became known for llic ‘honourable’ trend 
of his thoughts among many important personages with whom he 
zealously kept up his connexions He was a self-centred man, a man 
who shut himself up from the rest of the world Another character- 
istic: he belonged to those strange, but still surviving, types of noble- 
men m Russia who arc exceedingly proud of the purity of their an- 
cient Imeage and take it too senously. At the same time he could not 
bear Russian history and, generally, regarded Russian customs as more 
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or less brutish. Even m his childhood, in the special military school for 
the children of the wealthier and more distinguished families in which 
he had tlic privilege of being educated, certain romantic notions struck 
deep roots 111 his imnd. he loved castles, medieval life, all the operatic 
part of It, chivalry; even in those days he almost wept with shame that 
in tlic days of the Moscow Kingdom tlic Tsar could inflict corporal 
punishment on a Russian nobleman, and blushed when he compared 
It with his present position. This stiff, extremely stern man, who had 
such an excellent knowledge of the army and who carried out all his 
duties, was a dreamer at heart It was said of him that he could have ad- 
dressed meetings and that he had the gift of language ; but he had never 
opened his mouth during the thirty-three years of his life. He held 
himself haughtily aloof even m the distinguished Petersburg circles 111 
which he had moved of late His mectuig in Petersburg witli Stavro- 
gin, who had jusl returned fiom abroad, nearly drove him out 
of his mind At this moment, standing at die barrier, he was in a 
state of terrific excitement He kept imagining that the duel would 
somehow not come off, and the slightest del ly threw him into a 
peunc He looked pained when Kirilov, instead of giving the signal 
for the duel to begin, suddenly addressed the combatants, just 
for the sake of form, it is true, as he himself e\pl lined in a loud 
voice. 

‘I am only sa) ing it as a matter of form Now that the pistols arc in 
your hands and it is tunc to utter the word of command, I must ask 
you for the last tune whether you would like to make it up It’s die 
duty of a second ’ 

As though on purpose, Dro/dov, who had not uttered a woi d till 
then, but who had been reproaching himself ever smee the day before 
for his compliance and connivance, suddenly welcomed Kirilov’s sug- 
gestion. 

‘I’m entirely m agreement with what Mr Kirilov has said,’ he de- 
clared. ‘The idea that it is impossible to become reconciled at die bar- 
rier IS a superstition which is only suitable for Frenchmen. Besides, I 
honestly can’t see what the offence is supposed to be - I - cr - I’ve 
been wanting to say so for a long time because - because all sorts of 
•apologies have been offered, haven’t they?’ 

He flushed all over. He had rarely had an opportunity of speaking 
so much and widi such excitement. 
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‘Td like to repeat again that Tm ready to make every possible 
apology/ Stavrogin put in quickly 

‘ Such a thing is impossible/ Gaganov shouted funoiisly, addressing 
Drozdov and stamping with rage ‘ If you arc my second and not my 
enemy, sir, you will explain to that man* - he pointed with his pistol 
at Stavrogin - ‘that such concessions only add insult to injuiy* He 
doesn't thmk it’s possible to be insulted by me’ He doesn’t consider 
It disgraceful to run away at the barrier from me * Who does he take 
me for after that, do you think ^ And you - you're my second, sir* 
You’re only irrit itiiig me so that 1 should miss lum ' He stamped again, 
his lips covered with foam 

‘Negotiations arc at an end,* Kirilov shouted at the top of his voice. 
‘Please, listen to the words of command One, two, three*' 

At the word three, the combatants began w liking towards each 
other Gaganov at once laiscd his pistol and fired at the fifth or sixth 
step He stopped for a second and, having made sure that he had miss- 
ed his opponent, quickly walked up to the barrier Stavrogin, too, 
walked up to it, raised his pistol, but, holding it rather high, fired with- 
out taking aim at all Then he took out his handkerchief and wrapped 
It round the little finger of his right hand It was only dicn that they 
noticed that G igaiiov had not missed him altogether, but that the bul- 
let had only grazed the fleshy part of his finger without touching the 
bone, ip was only a slight scratch Kirilov at once declared diat, if die 
opponents were not satisfied, the duel would go on 

‘I declare,’ Gaganov croaked (his throat was parched), addressing 
himself again to Drozdov, ‘that this man’ - he pointed again at Stav- 
rogin - ‘ fired in the air on purpose - dclibc r itely 1 hat’s another in- 
sult* He wants to make the duel impossible*’ 

‘I have the right to fire as I like so long as I keep to die rules,* Stav- 
rogin declared firmly 

‘No, he hasn’t** Gaganov shouted ‘Explain it to him, please*’ 
‘I’m entirely of the same opinion as Mr Stavrogin,’ Kirilov an- 
nounced 

‘Why docs he spare mc^’ Giganov raged, without hstemng ‘I de- 
spise his clemency * I refuse to accept it - I -’ 

‘I give you my word that I had no intention of insultmg you,’ Stav- 
rogin declared impatiently ‘I fired in the air because I don’t want to 
kill any more people, cither you or anyone else. It’s nothing to do with 
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you personally. It’s true, I don’t consider myself oflfended, and I’m 
sorry that makes you angry. But I shall not permit anyone to mtcrfcrc 
with my rights.’ 

‘If he IS so afraid of the sight of blood, then ask him why he chal- 
lenged me,’ Gaganov roared, still addicssing Drozdov 

‘How could he help challengmg you?* Kirilov interposed. ‘You 
wouldn’t listen to anything. How was he to get rid of you?* 

‘Let me say this,’ Drozdov, who was ronsidering the position pam- 
fully and with an effort, declared ‘If an opponent declares beforehand 
that he intends to fire in the air, the duel eannot possibly go on for - er - 
delicate and - er - obvious reasons.’ 

‘I never said that I intended to fire in the air every time,’ Stavrogm 
cried, losing patience. ‘You can’t possibly know what I have m mind 
and how I’m going to fire next time I’m not interfering witli the duel 
at all ’ 

‘If that is so, then the encounter can go on,’ said Drozdov to 
Gaganov. 

‘Gentlemen, take your places!’ Kirilov commanded. 

Again they walked towards each other, again Gaganov missed, 
and again Stavrogm fiicd into the air. It is true that he could have 
denied firing in the air he could have claimed to have aimed pro- 
perly, if he had not admitted that he had missed deliberately. He 
did not aim straight at the sky or at a tree, but seemed to aim 
at his opponent, though he pointed his pistol several feet above 
his hat The second time his aim was indeed much lower ind much 
more pliusible But it was quite impossible to convmcc Gaganov 
now. 

‘Agiin*’ he cried, grinding his teeth. ‘Never mind* 1 have been 
challenged and I’m going to make use of my rights* I shall fiic a third 
time - I insist * * 

‘You’re fully entitled to do so*’ Kirilov lappcd out. 

Drozdov said nothing Ihcy were placed a third time; the signal to 
fire was given This time Gaganov wJkcd right up to the barrier and 
began taking aim from there at a distance of twelve paces His hands 
were trembling too much to take good aim Stavrogm stood with his 
pistol lowered awaiting his shot without movmg 

‘Too long! You’re taking aim too long,’ Kirilov shouted impetu- 
ously. ‘Fire! Fi-i-rc!’ 
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But the shot rang out, and this time Stavrogin’s white fur hat flew 
off The aim had been fairly good; the crown of the hat was pierced 
very low down, a quarter of an inch lower and everything would 
have been at an end Kirilov picked up the Int and handed it to Stav- 
rogin. 

‘Fire, don’t keep your opponent waiting** Drozdov shouted in 
great excitement, seeing that Stavrogin seemed to have forgotten to 
fire as he was exaimning his hat with Kirilov 

Stavrogin gave a start, glinccd at Gaganov, turned away and with- 
out caring tins time for Ins opponent’s feelings, fired mto the copse 
The duel was over G iganov stood as tliough he had been crushed 
Drozdov went up to him and started saying something, but he did not 
seem to understand As lie was going away, Kirilov took off Ins hat 
and nodded to Drozdov, but Stavrogin forgot his former politeness; 
after firing into the copse, he didn’t even turn towards the barrier He 
handed Ins pistol to Kiiilov and wdked qiuekly towirds the horses 
He looked angry, he did not spcik Kirilov, too, was silent They 
mounted their horses and set oft at a gallop. 


3 

‘Why don’t you speak ?* he called impatiently to Kirilov when they 
were not fai from home 

‘What do you want^’ Kirilov replied, almost slipping off his horse 
which reared up 

Stavrogin controlled himself 

‘I didn’t want to offend that - fool, but I have offended him again,’ 
he said softly. 

‘Yes, you have offended him again,’ Kirilov snapped ‘And, besides, 
he isn’t a fool ’ 

‘ Still, I did what I could.’ 

‘No, you didn’t ’ 

‘What should I have done, then^’ 

‘You shouldn’t have challenged him * 

‘And have my face slapped again 
‘Yes, have it slapped again ’ 

‘I can’t understand it!’ Stavrogm said angrily ‘Why docs every- 
body expect somethmg from me that is not expected from anybody 
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else? Why should I put up with tilings no one clsj^en he came out just 
should I agree to burdens no one else can bear : the right, and he did 
‘I thought you were looking for a burden yo 
|Mc looking for a burden ?* }X^sh3L, for a 

spite of your 

‘You - you realized diat ? * 

‘Yes/ 

‘ Is It so noticeable ? ’ ta v rogin is 

‘Yes/ 

They were silent for a minute. Stavrogin looked very troub 
was almost stiuined. 

T did not shoot at Inm because I didn’t want to kill anyone. I 
you there was nothing else,* he said quickly and uneasily, as thv 
justifying himself. 

‘You shouldn’t have offended him * 

‘But what else should I have done?* 

‘ You should have killed him.’ 

‘Arc you sorry I didn’t kill lum^’ 

‘I’m not sorry for anything I thought you really meant to kill him. 
You don’t know what you’re looking for.’ 

‘I’m lookmg for a burden,’ Stavrogin laughed 
‘If you didn’t want bloodshed yourself, why did you give him a 
chance to kill you?* 

‘If I hadn’t challenged him, he would have killed me anyhow with- 
out a duel.’ 

‘That’s not your busmess Perhaps he wouldn’t have killed you.’ 
‘But ]ust given me a beating?’ 

‘That’s not your busmess. Bear your burden There is no merit 
otherwise.’ 

‘To hell with your merit I’m not lookmg for anyone’s approval.’ 
‘I thought you were,’ Kirilov concluded very coolly. 

They rode mto the courtyard of Stavrogin’s house. 

‘Won’t you come in?* Stavrogm -sked. 

‘No, thanks I’m gomg home. Good-bye.’ 

He dismounted and put his box under his arm. 

‘You’re not angry witli me, are you?’ Stavrogin said, holdmg out 
his hand to him. 

‘Not at all!’ Kirilov said, commg back to shake hands with him. ‘If 
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But the shot rang c because I’m made that way, then perhaps yours 
off. The aim had beeit’s how you’re made. There’s not much to be 
very low down; a ctle.* 

have been at an em a worthless character, but I’m not trying to pre- 
rogin. long one.’ 

‘Fire, don’ You’re not a strong man. Come and have tea with me.’ 
great excite* entered his loom greatly perturbed, 
fire as he w 

Stavro*- 

A 

out carr ^ 

The dind out at once from the butler tliat Mrs Stavrogin, very pleased 
Drozicr son had gone out for a ride for the first time after the eight 
seeirof his illness, had ordered her carnage and had diiveii out alone 
anda breath of fresh air, as she used to do regularly before, for, the 
afttler added, during the last eight days she had forgotten what it 
hieant to have a breath of fresh air 

‘Has she gone alone or with Miss Shatov?’ Stavrogin interrupted 
the butler widi a quiek question, and he frowned when he heard that 
Dasha felt too unwell to accompany his mother and was at present in 
her rooms. 

‘Listen, old man,’ he said as though suddenly making up his mind, 
‘keep an eye on her all day to-day, and if you sec her comuig to me, 
stop her at once, and tell her that for the next few days, at any r ite, I 
cannot see her - tliat I ask her not to come and tliat - when die time 
comes - I shall send for her myself - do you hcar^’ 

‘I shall tell her, sir,’ said the butlkr m a distressed voice, dropping his 
eyes 

‘But not before you’re quite sure that she’s coming to me herself’ 

‘Don’t worry, sir, there won’t be any mistake It was through me 
that your meetings were arranged till now Miss Shatov always turned 
to me for help ’ 

‘I know. But don’t say anytlnng before she comes herself. Let me 
have some tea, please, as soon as possible ’ 

As soon as the old man went out, however, the door opened and 
Dasha appeared in the doorway. She looked composed, but her face 
was pale. 

‘Where have you come from?’ Stavrogin cried. 

‘I was standmg outside and waited for him to leave die room before 
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I went in. I heard what you said to him, and when he came out just 
now I hid behind the wall round tlic corner, on the right, and he did 
not notice me * 

*I have long been thinking of breaking off with you, Dasha, for a 
wlnle - for the present. I couldn’t sec you last niglit in spite of your 
note. I meant to write to you myself, but Tin not good at writing,’ he 
added with annoyance and as though with disgust, too 

‘I thought myself that we’d better break it Mrs Stavrogin is 
very suspicious about our relations.’ 

‘Well, let her be.* 

‘She mustn’t be worried. So now it’s the end?’ 

‘You’re always expecting the end, aren’t you?* 

‘Yes, but I’m sure of it * 

‘Nothing comes to an end in this world.’ 

‘But here it will be the end. When you call me. I’ll come Good- 
bye now.’ 

‘And what sort of end will it be?’ Stavrogin asked with a grm. 

‘You’re not wounded and you haven’t - shed any blood?’ she 
asked without answering Ins question about the end 

‘The whole tiling was silly I didn’t kill anyone, don’t woiry. How- 
ever, you’ll hear everything to-day fiom everyone. I’m a little out of 
sorts.’ 

‘I’m going. There won’t be any amiouncenieiit of your inairiage 
to-day, will there she added irresolutely. 

‘ Not to-day, nor to-morrow. I don’t know about the day after to- 
morrow. Perhaps we sliall all be dead theft, and so much the better. 
Leave me, please. Leave me ’ 

‘You won’t rum the other woman - the mad one* - will you?’ 

‘I shan’t rum the mad ones, either the one or the otlier, but I believe 
1 shall rum the sane one: I’m so mean and wicked, Dasha, that 1 
shouldn’t be surprised if I really did call you “at the very end’’, as you 
say, and you’ll come m spite of your sanity. Why arc you ruinmg 
yourself?’ 

‘ I know that at the end I shall remain alone with you and - I’m wait- 
mg for tliat ’ 

‘But what if I do not call for you at the end? What if 1 run away 
from you?’ 

‘That will never happen. You will call for me.* 
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‘There’s a great deal of contempt for me in the way you said that.’ 

‘You know that it’s not contempt only.* 

‘So you admit that there- is some contempt?’ 

‘Sorry, I didn’t express myself properly God’s my witness that it 
is my dearest wish that you should never need me.’ 

‘One sentence deserves another. I, too, should have wished not to 
ruin you.* 

‘You can never ruin me, whatever you do, and you know it better 
than anyone,* Dasha said quickly and firmly. ‘If I can’t come to you, 
ril be a hospital nurse or a district nurse, or I shall go about selling the 
Bible That’s what I have decided to do. I can’t be anyone’s wife. I 
can’t go on hving in such a house as this. I don’t want that. You know 
It all, don’t you?’ 

‘No, I never could make out what you wanted. I can’t help feeling 
tliat you are interested in me just as some elderly nurses are for some 
reason interested in one particular patient as compared with other 
patients, or rather as some pious old ladies, who never miss a funeral, 
find some corpses more fascinating dian others. Why do you look so 
strangely at me?’ 

‘Are you very ill?* she asked sympathetically, scrutinizing him m a 
rather pecuhar way. ‘Heavens, and tins man thinks he can do widiout 
me!’ 

‘Listen, Dasha, I seem to be always seeing phantoms now. One little 
devil proposed to me on the bridge yesterday to murder Mary and 
Lebyatkm so as to put an end to my marriage without anybody sus- 
pecting anydiing. I le asked me for three roubles on account, but made 
It quite clear that die whole transaction would cost no less thin fifteen 
hundred. There’s a calculating devil for you! A book-keeper! Ha, ha!’ 

‘But are you quite sure it was just a phantom?’ 

‘Oh, no, it wasn’t a phantom at all! It was Fedka the convict, an 
escaped prisoner. But that’s not important. What do you think I did? 
I gave him all the money from my purse, and he is now absolutely 
convinced that I’ve given him that on account!’ 

‘You met him last night and he made you such a proposal? But 
can’t you see that they’ve entangled you completely m their net?’ 

‘Oh, let diem! But,’ he added with a malicious and irritable smile, 
‘ I ran sec by die way you look at me that there’s a question on the tip 
of your tongue you’re dying to ask me.’ 
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Dasha looked frightened. 

‘Tve no quesaon to ask you and Tve no doubts at all/ she cried in 
alarm, as tiiough wishing to get nd of the question ‘You’d better say 
notliing ! * 

‘You mean you’re quite sure that I won’t go to Fedka’s shop?’ 

‘Oh God!’ she cried, clasping her hands in despair, ‘why do you 
torture me like this?* 

‘I’m sorry, forgive my silly joke I expect I mast be picking up bad 
manners from them. Since last night, you know, I feel awfully like 
laughing - laughing all the time, witliout stopping, for hours and 
hours. I seem to be infected with laughter. Listen - Mothci has just 
arrived. I recognize her carnage by the noise it makes when it stops at 
the front steps.’ 

Dasha seized his hand. 

‘May the Lord pro tee t you from your demon and - call me, call me 
as soon as possible!’ 

‘Oh, what sort of a demon is it^ It’s simply a nasty, sciofulous Intle 
devil with a cold in his head, one of the fiilurcs But I can see, Dasha, 
that there’s something you again don’t dare to sa\, isn’t there 

She looked at him with pain and leproach and turned to go. 

‘Listen,’ he called after her with a malicious, twisted smile, ‘if - 
well, I mean if - you see, if I were to go to that shop and the'ii called 
for you afterwards - would you come after that?’ 

She went out without turning 01 replying, her face buried m her 
hands. 

‘ She’ll come even after Tve been to the shop * ’ he whispered after a 
moment’s thought, and a look of disdainful contempt came into his 
face. ‘A hospital nurse ! Well . . . But perhaps that’s really what 1 want. ’ 

4 

All Ag {7 

I 

THE impression created on our entire society by the story of the duel, 
which spread quickly all over tlic town, was particularly remarkable 
for the unanimity with which everyone hastened to take Mr Stavrogin’s 
part. Many of Ins former eni'mies now resolutely declared themselves 
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to be his friends. Such an unexpected change m public opinion was 
mainly due to a certain person, who till tlien had expressed no 
opinion on the matter, but who now uttered a few very pointed words 
that at once lent a significance to the event which was exciting die 
curiosity of the great majority of our citizens. It happened like this: 
on the very next day after the duel die whole town gatheied at the 
house of our marshal of nobility, whose wife’s name-day it was. Julia 
Lcmbke was present, or, rather, presided over the festivities. She 
arrived with Lisa, radiant with beauty and looking particularly gay, 
whicli at once seemed rather suspicious to many of our ladies at diis 
time. By die way, there could no longer be any doubt about her en- 
gagement to Maurice Drozdov. In reply to a playful question of a re- 
tired, but highly important, general, of whom moic will be said later, 
slie said openly that cvenmg that she was betrothed. And what do you 
think ^ Not one of our ladies would believe in her engagemeht. All of 
diem went on stubbornly to assume some romance, some fatal family 
mystery, which had taken place in Switzerland, and for some reason 
Mrs Lcmbke was supposed to have had a hand in it It is difficult to 
say why diese rumours or, as it were, fancies had gamed so firm a hold 
and why it was so resolutely maintained that Mrs Lcmbke was m- 
volved in it. As soon as she came m, all turned to her with strange 
looks, all agog I may add that because die duel had happened so re- 
cently and because of the certain circumstances attending it, it was dis- 
cussed wrth a certain aicumspcction at the party, and m whispers Be- 
sides, nothing was yet known about the steps the authorities intended 
to take. The two duellists, so far as was known, were not troubled by 
the police. It was common knowledge, for instance, that Mr Gaganov 
had returned to Ins Diikhovo estate early in the morning without any 
interfcience. Meanwhile everybody, of course, was eager for some- 
body else to be the first to broach the subject and thus open the door 
to the impatience of everybody. They pinned their hopes on die above- 
mentioned general, and they were not disappomtcd 
This general was one of the most pompous members of our club. 
He was not a very wealthy landowner, but a man of a most fascinating 
turn of nund, an old-fashioned lady-killer, by the way, who was very 
fond, m large assembhes, of talkmg aloud, with all the weighty author- 
ity of a general, about the very subjects everyone spoke of m discreet 
whispers. That was, so to speak, his special role m our society. On such 
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occasions he usually spoke in a drawl, enunciating each word with 
particular relish. He most probably acquired this habit from the Rus- 
sians travelling abroad or from those wealthy Russian landowners 
who had incurred the largest fimuiual losses from the peasant reform. 
Mr Verkhovensky even remarked on one occasion that the greater a 
landowner’s losses, the more genteel was his speech and the more he 
drawled his words He himself, incidentally, spoke in a most genteel 
and drawling manner, but nevci noticed it in himself 

The General began speaking like a man who was competent to ex- 
press an opinion. For he was not only a distant relation of Gaganov’s 
and, mdeed, had engaged m a law-suit with him, but had fought two 
duels himself in the old days, and had even been reduced to the ranks 
and exiled to the Caucasus for one of them. Someone mentioned that 
Mrs Stavrogin had been seen driving out after her indisposition that 
day and the day before. As a matter of fact, he did not even mention 
her by name but merely referred to the most excellent matching of 
her four grey horses from the Stavrogms* stud Tlie General suddenly 
observed that he had met ‘the young Stavrogin’ that very day on 
horseback. Everyone at once fell silent. The (rcncral munched his lips 
and all of a sudden announced, twisting his picscntation gold snu^ 
box between his fingers: 

‘I’m sorry I wasn’t hcie a few years ago - I mean, that I was in 
Carlsbad at tlic time. H’m! I’m very interested in tint young mail 
about whom so many stones reached me at die time H’ni* Is it true 
that he’s mad ^ Someone told me so then A tew days ago I’m suddenly 
told diat a student has insulted him 111 the presence ot his cousins and 
that he ciawlcJ under the table to hide himself from him And yester- 
day I lieaid from Stepan Vysotsky diat Stavrogin had just fought a 
duel widi that - er - that Gaganov fellow Just with the gallant idea 
of putting himself up as a taiget to an infuiiatcd man. To get rid of 
him I I’m ! That’s the sort of dung a Guards ofticcr would have done 
in the twenties Docs he visit anyom heic^’ 

The General paused as though in expectation of an answer. The 
door of public impatience had been flung wide open. 

‘Why, what can be simpler^’ Mrs Lcmbke suddenly cried in a loud 
voice, irritated by the way everyone in the room suddenly turned 
their eyes on her as though by word of command. ‘Is there anythmg 
surprising in the fact that Stavrogm fought a duel with Gaganov but 
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took no notice of the student? He couldn’t possibly challenge one of 
his former serfs to a duel, could he?’ 

Significant words ! A clear and simple idea which seemed, however, 
never to have occurred to anyone till then Words which had quite 
extraordinary consequences. All scandal and gossip, all the petty small 
talk was at once pushed to the background Those words put an en- 
tirely new complexion on tlie affair. A new character appeared on the 
scene, a person everyone had misjudged, a person with an almost ideal 
seventy of social standards Mortally insulted by a student, that is to 
say, an educated man and no longer a serf, he ignored the insult be- 
cause the man who had attacked him was a former serf of his Society 
had gossiped and slandered him; frivolous society had looked with 
contempt upon a man who had had his face slapped; but he had 
scorned public opinion wluch had filled to rise to an understanding of 
the real standards of social conduct and yet discussed them. 

‘And in the meantime you and I, sir, sit and discuss the correct stan- 
dards of conduct,* one old club member said to another, moved by 
a vehement and generous feeling of self-reproach. 

‘Yes, sir, yes,* the other agreed with pleasure, ‘you never can tell 
with the younger generation, can you?* 

‘It*s not a question of tlic younger generation, sir,* a third one, who 
happened to be standing near them, observed, ‘it’s not a question of 
the younger generation The man we* re talking about is a star, sir, and 
not just one of our younger set That*s the way to look at it * 

‘It’s just tlie man we need We haven’t enough people of his sort ’ 
The main point about it was that the ‘new man’ had not only re- 
vealed himself as ‘a genuine nobleman*, but was also one of the 
wealthiest landowners in the province, and therefore could be counted 
on being one of the leading perso»iages in our town who could be of 
great assistance m public affairs I believe I have already briefly re- 
ferred to the attitude of our landowners. 

They even got excited about it. 

‘He not only refused to challenge the student, but also took his 
hands off him - mark that specially, sir,* one club member pointed 
out, addressing the General. 

*Nor did he drag him through our new courts,* added another* 

Tn spite of the fact that for a personal msult to a born gentleman 
he would have got fifteen roubles damages - ha, ha, ha!’ 
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‘No, let me tell you the secret of our new courts,’ a third one cried, 
working himself up mto a frenzy. ‘If a man is caught red-handed steal- 
mg or embezzling money, he had better run home quickly while there 
IS still time and murder his mother. He’ll then at once be acquitted of 
everything, and the ladies will wave their lawn hankies at him from 
the public gallery. It’s the truth I’m telling you!* 

‘It’s the truth! It’s the truth!’ 

The inevitable anecdotes were trotted out. Stavrogin’s connexions 
with Count K. were mentioned Count K *s severe anJ private views 
on the latest reforms wen* well knovini, as well as his remarkable pub- 
lic activities, that had a little slackened off lately. Suddenly everyone 
became convinced that Stavrogm was engaged to one of Count K ’s 
daughters, though there seemed to be no ground whatever for such a 
rumour. As for his marvellous adventures in Switzerland and his affair 
with Lisa, even our ladies no longer mentioned them. Let me, inci- 
dentally, add that the Drozdovs had by this time managed to pay all 
the visits they had omitted at first They all found Lisa to be a most 
ordinary girl who ‘fliimted’ her delicate nerves Her fainting on the 
day of Staviogin’s arrival, it was now explained, was simply due to 
her tenor caused by the student’s outrageous behiviour They all did 
their best to emphasize the prosaic nature of the events which they had 
before tried to put in so fantastic a light As for the lame woman, they 
forgot all about her now and were even ashamed to talk of her. ‘ Whv, 
even if there had been hundreds of lame women - who hasn’t been 
young once!’ Stavrogin’s respectful treatment of his mother was 
harped upon, various virtues were discovered in him, and the learning 
he had acquired during the four years he had spent at the German uni- 
vcisitics was good-naturedly commented on Gaganov’s conduct was 
declared to be absolutely unpardonable Mrs Lembkc was finally ac- 
knowledged to be a woman of remarkable insight. 

When, therefore, Stavrogm himsc If at last made his appearance in 
society, he was received by everyone with the most naive gravity. In 
all the eyes fixed upon lum the most impatient expectations could be 
read. Stavrogm at once lapsed mto most stem silence, which, of 
course, satisfied everybody much more than if he had talked his head 
off. In a word, he was successful m whatever he did, he became the 
fashion. Anyone who once appears in provmcial society, cannot pos- 
sibly hide himself away again. Stavrogm began to carry out his social 
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duties as punctiliously as before. People did not find lum very cheeiful 
company: ‘The man has been through a great deal; he is not like other 
people; he has something to be sad about.' Even his pride and that 
fastidious unapproachability, for which ho was so hated in our town 
four years before, were now liked and respected 
Mrs Stavrogin exulted more than anyone I cannot say whcdier she 
was really sorry about her shattered dieam of her son's marriage to 
Lisa. Here, of course, her family pride, too, came to her assistance One 
dung was strange, though* Mrs Stavrogin suddenly became most 
firmly convinced that her Nicholas hid ‘made his choice* at Count 
K.'s, but, which was even stranger than that, what convinced her were 
die idle rumours which reached her as tliey did everybody else She 
was afraid to ask Stavrogin a direct question Once or twice, however, 
she could not rcfiain from rcproaclimg him good-humouredly and in 
a rather 1 oundabout way for not being frank wi th her Stavrogin smiled 
and remained silent 1 he silence was taken as a sign of assent And yet, 
for all that, she never forgot the cripple The thought of her lay like a 
heavy stone on her heart, like a nightmare It tortured her with 
strange phantoms and conjectures, and all this side by side with her 
dreams of die daughters of Coiuit K 13ut of that later It goes without 
saymg that the attitude of society towards Mrs Stavrogin was agam 
marked by extreme courtesy and respect, but she took little advantage 
of It and very seldom drove out on visits 

She did, however, pay an official visit to the Governor's wife. No 
one, of course, was more enchanted and charmed by Mrs Icmbkc's 
words at the name-day party of die Marshal's wife than she They re- 
moved a great deal of worry from her mind and cxplamed much of 
what had been troubling her since that luckless Sunday ‘I did not 
understand that woman •* she said solemnly and, with the impulsive- 
ness characteristic of her, she frankly told Mrs Lcmbke that she had 
come to thatik her Mrs Lembkc was flattered, but remained as inde- 
pendent as ever She was beginning at tins time to be aware of her 
own importance, perhaps a little too much so For mstance, she de- 
clared in the course of her conversation with Mrs Stavrogm that she had 
never heard of Mr Verkhovensky cither as a public figure or as a scholar. 

‘I am, of course, only too glad to receive young Verkhovensky. He 
is rather absurd, but he's young, though he certainly is a highly edu- 
cated man. He is not some retired old-fashioned erme like his father.’ 
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Mis Stavrogin at once hastened to observe diat Mr Verkliovensky 
had never been a critic, but had, on the contrary, spent all his life in 
her house He became famous foi the circunistinces that attended his 
early career, circumstances which were ‘well known to the whole 
world’, and more recently for his work on Spanish history He also 
planned to write about the position of modern Gtrnnn universities 
and, she believed, something else on the Dresden Madonna In a 
word, Mrs Stavrogin was determined not to surrender Mr Verkho- 
vensky to the tender mercies of Mrs Lcmbkc 

‘ rhe Dresden Madonna^ You mean tlic Sistinc Madonna ? My dear 
Mrs Stavrogin, I sat foi two hours before th it picture and came awav 
completely disillusioned I couldn’t make it out at all and was quite 
astonished Karmizino v, too, says that it is diffie ult to understand No 
one finds anything remarkable in it now, neitlicr Russians nor the 
English It’s the old men who made such a fuss of it * 

‘It’s the new fashion, then, I suppose^’ 

‘Well, you know, I believe tint we mustn’t ticat our younger 
generation with disrespect People shout tint they arc communists, 
but m my opinion we must treat them with undeist Hiding, and not 
underestimate them I read ever) thing now - ill the papers, the com- 
munes, naturil sciences - 1 get everything, for after all one must know 
where one’s living and with whom one has to deal One can’t spend 
all one’s hfc in the world of one’s im igination I’ve come to the con- 
clusion and made it my rule to be is nice as possible to the young 
people and 111 tins way keep them fiom going over die brink Believe 
me, my dear Mrs Stavrogin, that only we who belong to the best 
society can by our good inHuenee and, above all, by our kindness keep 
diem fiom the abyss into which die intoleruiee of these stupid old 
men pushes them However, I am glad to learn fioin you about Mr 
Verkhovensky You’ve given me an idea he may be useful at our 
literary re iding I’m arranging a fete, vou know, a subseription enter- 
tainment in Old of the poor governesses of our province They arc 
scattered all over Russia, there are six of them m our district alone, m 
addition diere arc two telegraphist girls, two academy students, and 
die rest would like to be tromed for some job, but dicy haven’t the 
means. The. lot of the Russian woman is terrible, Mrs Stavrogin * Tins 
has now been made into a university question and thpre has even been 
a meeting of die State Council about it In this strange Russia of ours 
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one can do anythmg one likes. And that again is why I believe that 
only by the kindness and the warm sympatliy of all our best people can 
this great common cause be put on the right padi. Dear me, haven’t we 
plenty of people of irreproachable charac ter among us ? To be sure 
we have, but they arc all scattered Let us close our ranks and we shall 
be stronger. In a word, I am thinking of arianging a literary matinee, 
then a light luncheon, then an intermission, and in tlie evening of the 
same day a ball. We thought of starung the evening with tableaux 
vwants, but that apparently would be too expensive, and so there will 
be for the public one or two quadrilles m masks and fancy dress repre- 
senting well-known literary movements. It was Mr Karmazmov who 
suggested this amusing idea. He has been helping me a lot. You know, 
he’s going to read us his last work, which no one knows yet. He is lay- 
ing down his pen and isn’t going to write anything any more, this last 
thing of his IS his farewell to the public. It’s a delightful little thing, 
called Mtrct. The title is in French, but he finds it even more amusmg 
and subtle because of that I do, too, and as a matter of fact I advised 
him to choose this title. I think Mr Verkhovensky, too, might read us 
something, if it isn’t too long and - not too learned. I think Peter 
Verkhovensky and someone else will also read something Peter will 
be round at your place and tell you the programme. Or perhaps Td 
better bring it to you myself.* 

‘You won’t mind if I add my name to your subscription list, will 
you? I’H tell Mr Verkhovensky and ask him myself.’ 

Mrs Stavrogin returned home completely enchanted She had been 
won over to Mrs Lembke’s side and was, for some reason, very angry 
with Mr Verkhovensky, who, poor man, sat at home and knew 
nothing about it. 

‘I’m charmed with her and I can’t understand how I could have 
been so mistaken about that woman,’ she said to Stavrogin and to 
Peter Vcrkliovcnsky, who had dropped in to sec them in the even- 
ing. 

‘But you must make peace with die old boy, all the same,’ Peter 
urged. ‘He’s in despair. You’ve cut him completely. Yesterday he saw 
you in your carriage and bowed, and you turned away. You know, 
we can give him a leg up. I’m counting on him to do something for 
me and I tlimk he can still be useful.’ 

‘Oh, he’ll read something.’ 
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‘It wasn’t that I had in mind. I meant to go and see liiin to-day. 
Shall I tell him about it^* 

‘If you like. I don’t know, though, how you’re going to arrange it,’ 
she said irresolutely. ‘1 intended to have it out with Inm myself and 
wanted to fix the time and place.’ 

She frowned. 

‘ Oh, It’s not worth while fixing a time. I’ll simply tell him ’ 

‘Very well, tell him. However, you may as well add that I shall 
most certainly fix a time to sec him. Do tell him that ’ 

Peter ran off, grinning As far as I can remember, he was particu- 
larly spiteful all the time, and even allowed himself to be extremely 
rude and abrupt with almost everyone It was curious how everyone 
somehow forgave him Everyone seemed to take the view that he had 
to be regarded in a spccnl sort of way I may add that his attitude to 
Stavrogiii’s duel was paitieularly malicious It took him by surprise; 
he even turned green when he was told about it But perhaps his van- 
ity was hurt he learnt about it only on the following day when every- 
one knew of it. 

‘But you had no riglit lO fight a duel,’ he whispered to Stavrogin 
five days later, meeting him by chance at the c lub 

It is certainly remark iblc that they liid not met anywhere during 
those five days, though Peter had called on Mrs Stavrogin almost 
every day 

Stavrogin gave him a sdciit, absent-minded look, as though not 
understanding what he was nlking ibout, and went on his way with- 
out stopping He was just tlien passing through tlie large ballroom on 
his way to the bar. 

‘You’ve been to sec Shatov, too. ... You intend to make it known 
about Mary,’ he whispered, riinmng after linn and, as it were absent- 
mindedly, catching hold of his shoulder 

Staviogin shook off his hand and quickly turned to him, with a 
menacing frown Peter looked at hiri with his lips distended in a 
strange smile. Stavrogin walked on. 

2 

He went to see die ‘old man’ straight from Mrs Stavrogm’s, and if he 
was m such haste, it was simply out of spite, because he had made up 
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his mind to get his own back for an msult of which I had no idea at 
the time. What happened was that during their last interview - 
namely, on Thursday of the previous week - Mr Verkhovensky, who, 
as a matter of fact, himself started die quarrel, had ended by driving 
his son out of his house with a stick He concealed the fact from me 
at die time, but now, no sooner did Peter rush into the room with 
his usual grin, which was so grossly arrogant, and his unpleasantly 
mquisitive eyes darting all over the place, than Mr Verkhovensky 
made a secret signal to me not to leave the room This was how their 
real relations were revealed to me, for this time I heard their whole 
conversation 

Mr Verkhovensky was sitting stretched out on the sofa Since that 
Thursday he had grown thin and sallow Peter sat down beside him 
with a most familiar air, tucking his legs up unecrcmoniously and tak- 
mg up mueh more room on the sofa than his respeet for his fadier 
warranted Mr Verkhovensky made room for him m silence and with 
a dignified air 

An open book was on the table It was Cherny shevsky's novel 
What's To Be Done^ Tm afriid I must reveal one strange weakness m 
my friend die fantastic idea that he must leave his seclusion and fight 
a last battle took more and more possession of his sick fancy I realized 
that he had got hold of the novel and was ^tudyin^ it with the sole pur- 
pose of knowing their arguments and methods befor^'liand from their 
‘catechism’ so that when the inevitable conflict with the ‘shnekers* 
came he would be ready to refute them triumph an tly before her eyes 
Oh, how diat book tortured him* He sometimes threw it down in de- 
spair and, jumping up from his scat, walked up and down the room 
almost in a frenzy. 

‘I agree that the author’s fundamental idea is ru^ht,* he said to me 
feverishly, ‘ but that makes it more awful * It’s just our idea - yes, ours * 
We were the first to pi int it, to nurture it, to get it ready - and what 
new dung could they say after us^ But, good Lord, how diey have 
expressed it all, distorted, mutilated it*’ he cried, rapping on the book 
widi his fingers ‘Were those the conclusions we wanted to draw? 
Who can recognize the original idea hcrc^’ 

‘Enlarging your mind Peter said with a grm, picking up the book 
from the table and reading the title. ‘You should have done it long 
ago rU bring you much better books, if you like.* 
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Mr Vcrkhovcnsky again ignored his son’s remark with dignity. I 
was sitting on a sofa in the corner of the room. 

Peter quickly explamed die purpose of his visit Mr Verkhovensky 
was of course gready taken aback and listened 111 alarm which was 
mixed with extreme indignation. 

‘And that Mrs Lembke really thinks that I’d go to read at her 
house?* 

‘But, don’t you see, they don’t need you at all What they want is 
to be mce to you so as to get into Mis Stavrogin’s good books And I 
don’t dunk you will dare to refuse. Besides,* lie added with a grin, 
‘I expect you’re dying to do it. All you old fogies are hell’slily con- 
ceited. But take my advice, old man, don’t be too boiing What have 
you got diere? Spanish history ? You’d better let me have a look at it 
three days before the reading, or I’m sure you’ll send them all to sleep.’ 

The hurried and all-too-obvious rudeness of these stinging remarks 
was quite obviously deliberate, fie was apparently trying to pretend 
that It was qiute impossible to talk to Mr Vcrkhovcnsky 111 a more re- 
fined and intelligent manner. Mr Vcrkliovcnsky continued resolutely 
to Ignore his son’s insults. But the news broiiglit by his son produced 
a more and more overwhelming impression on him 

‘And she herself, she herself, sir, asked you to tell me this?’ he asked, 
turning pale. 

‘Well, you see, as a matter of fact she is going to let you know when 
and where she’d like to see you so that you can come to a mutual 
understanding - that, I suppose, is all that’s left over from th.it roman- 
tic love affair of yours. You’ve been fluting with her for twenty years 
and you’ve certainly managed to tcacli her some droll methods. But 
don’t worry, it’s quite diflcrciit now. blie herself keeps repeating 
every minute that she is only just beginning “ to see things in their true 
hght”. I told her m so many woids tint all this friendship of yours is 
nothing but a mutual outpouring of slops. She told me a lot of things, 
old man. Dear me, you have been icgular flunkey all tins dme, 
haven’t you? I just couldn’t help blushing for you.’ 

‘I’ve been a regular flimkcy?’ cried Mr Vci khovensky, no longer 
able to restrain himself. 

‘Worse, you were a hanger-on; that is, 1 flunkey of your own free 
will. Too lazy to do a job of work, and we’ve quite a passion for 
money, haven’t we ^ She, too, can see it all no w - at least, she’s been 
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telling me some horrible things about you. Why, old man, I simply 
roared with laughter over your letters to her. I felt ashamed and dis- 
gusted. But, then, you’re so depraved, so depraved! There’s always 
something fundamentally depraving in charity - you’re the best ex- 
ample of that!’ 

‘She showed you my letters!’ 

‘All of them. Bur of com sc I couldn’t possibly read tlicm all - could 
1? Good Lord, the reams and reams of paper you’ve covered! There 
must be more than two thousand letters there, I should think. But you 
know, old man, it’s my belief that there was one moment when 
she’d have been ready to marry you Wasn’t there? You missed your 
chance in tlie stupidest way • I’m speaking from your point of view, of 
course, but you would certainly have been better oft than now when 
you’ve almost been imrried off to cover up “anothei man’s sms”. 
Married oft like a clown to make people laugh - for money ’ 

‘For money! Did she say it was for money?’ Mr Verkhovensky 
cried, deeply hurt. 

‘What clse^ But don’t worry, I stood up for you It’s the only way 
you have of justifying youi actions She re ilizcd herself that youneeded 
money like evei ybody else, and that from that point of view you were 
probably right. I proved it to her as clearly as I could that such an 
arrangement had been to the advantage of both of you Slie was the 
capitalist and you were her sentimental clown Still, I don’t think she’s 
angrv about the money, though you did milk her like a nanny-goat. 
What she is so furious about is that she should have believed m you 
for twenty years, that you should have taken her in with that high- 
falutm talk of yours and made her go on lying for so long That she 
was lymg herself - that she will never admit, but that’s why she’ll jolly 
well make you suffer for it. What I can’t understand is how it never 
occurred to you that you’d have to pay for it one day. You couldn’t 
have been as stupid as that. I advised her yesterday to send you to the 
workhouse - now, keep your temper, please. I meant a decent work- 
house, of course - nothmg to hurt your feelmgs I believe she’ll do it, 
too. Do you remember your last letter to me tliree weeks ago?’ 

‘You didn’t show it to her, did you?’ Mr Verkhovensky cried, 
jumping up with horror. 

‘Rather! Showed it to her first thing. The very same letter m which 
you told me tliat she was exploiting you, that she was jealous of your 
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talent, and - well - that business about the other man's “sins”. But, 
inadentally, old boy, you arc dcvihshly conceited, you know. I simp- 
ly roared with laughter. Your letters arc damned boring, dioiigh. 
Your style is just horrible. I often didn’t botlicr to read them at all. As 
a matter of fact, I’ve still got a letter of yours I’ve never opened. I’ll 
send It back to you to-moirow. But that last letter of ^ours is a real 
masterpiece! How I laughed. Lord, how I laughed!' 

‘Monster! Monster!’ cried Mr Verkhovensky 

‘Damn it, one can’t talk to you. Look here, you’re not getting 
offended, as you were last Thursday, arc you?* 

Mr Verkhovensky drew himself up menacingly. 

‘How dare you talk to me like tliat?’ 

‘Like what? Am I not making myself plain?’ 

‘Tell me, you monster, arc you my son or not?' 

‘You ought to know that bettci than I. But, of course, every father 
is inclined to be blind in such a case 

‘Shut up* Shut up!* Mr Verkhovensky cried, trembling all over. 

‘Now, look here, you go on screaming and swearing as you did 
last Thursday when you tried to thieaten me with your stick, but I 
found that document, you know. I found it on that very day. Turned 
my trunk inside out just from curiosity. It’s true there’s nothmg de- 
finite - you can take as much comfort as you like fioin that. It’s only 
a note from my mother to diat Polish gentleman. But if we take her 
character mto account.’ 

‘Another word and I’ll box your cars!’ 

‘What a man!’ said Peter, suddenly addressing himself to me. ‘You 
sec, this has been going on between us smcc last Thursday. I’m glad 
you re here to-day, at any rate. You can judge between us. To begin 
with, a fact: he reproaches me for talking like this about my mother, 
but wasn’t he the first to suggest it to me ? In Petersburg, when I was 
still at school, didn’t he wake me twice ui the night, embrace me, and 
cry like an old woman; and what do you thmk he told me durmg 
those mghts ? Why, the same indecent stones about my mother. It was 
from him I first heard about it.’ 

‘Oh, I did It from the highest motives in the world ! Oh, you didn’t 
understand me. You imdcrstood nothmg, nothmg!’ 

‘But aU tlie same your action was meaner tlian mine - it was 
meaner, you must admit. For, you sec, it makes no difference to me 
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really. So far as rm concerned, you needn’t worry: I’m not blaming 
my mother. Whether it was you or that Pole, it’s all the same to me. 
It’s not my fault that you made such a stupid mess of things m Berlin. 
I could hardly have expected you to have managed it more intelli- 
gently. But aren’t you a funny man after all that? And what differ- 
ence docs It make to you whether I am your son or not ? Listen,* he 
said, turmng to me again, ‘he’s never spent a i cubic on me all his life. 
Till I was sixteen he didn’t know me at all, then he robbed me here, 
and now he shouts tliat his heart has been bleeding for me all his life 
and struts about like an actor before me Good heavens* man. I’m not 
Mrs Stavrogin, am P* 

He got up and picked up his hat 

‘Henceforth a father’s curse be upon you!’ Mr Verkhovensky 
stretched foitli his hand over him, looking as white as a sheet 

‘The idiotic things the man will say * ’ Peter exclaimed with genume 
surprise ‘Well, good-bye, old boy I shan’t be coming to see you 
again Don’t forget to let me have your stuff in good time, and do try 
not to write some nonsense, faces, facts, and facts, and, above all, keep 
It short Good-bye.’ 


3 

However, there were other reasons there Peter Vcrkliovensky really 
had certam'dcsigns on his father As I see it, he meant to drive the old 
man to despair, and tlius involve him in a public scandal of a certain 
kind. He needed that for some other, independent, reasons, which I 
shall discuss later A great multitude of such plans and designs had 
accumulated in his brain at that time - all of them, needless to say, 
fantastic. He had another victim, besides Mr Verkhovensky, in mind 
In general, he had quite a number of victims, as became apparent after- 
wards, but on this one he counted especially, and it was none other 
than Mr von Lembke himself 

Andrey Antonovich von Lembke belonged to that favoured (by 
nature) tribe, of which there are several hundred thousand m Russia, 
accordmg to the official census, and which perhaps does not realize it- 
self that, taken as a whole, it forms a closely organized union. A union 
that has, of course, not been deliberately organized, but that exists as 
an independent tribal unit, without any verbal or written agreement, 
by dint of some moral compulsion, and which can always count on 
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the mutual support of its members everywhere and in any circum- 
stances. Von Lembke had die honour to be educated m one of those 
Russian educational establishments to which the young people of the 
wealthier and better connected families are sent Almost immediately 
after the completion of their studies, the pupils of this establishment 
are appointed to rather important positions in one of die Govern- 
ment departments One of von Lembke’s uncles was a hcutcnaiit- 
coloiiel of the Engineering Corps, and another a baker But he man- 
aged to get into this select public school, where he met not a few of his 
fellow tribesmen He was a good sport and not a particularly brilliant 
scholar, and everybody liked him And when many of the boys in the 
higher forms, mostly Rus^nns, hid already learnt to discuss important 
soaal problems and in a way, too, that seemed to suggest that they 
were only waiting to leave school to solve them all, von Lembke still 
indulged in the most innocent sc hoolboy pranks He amused them all. 
It is true, by these not particululy clever pianks, which were cynical 
at best, but that was exactly what he Ind set out to do Sometimes 
when his teacher asked him some question during i lesson, he would 
blow his nose in a remarkable soitof way which would make his 
schoolmates and the teacher liugh, another time, 111 the dormitory, 
he would act some obscene living picture imid gcncril applause, c:)r, 
again, he would pla> the overture from ‘Fra Diavolo* witli his nose 
(and very cleverly, too) He was abo remarkable for his deliberately 
untidy appearance, finding it for some leison very witty In his last 
year at school he began writing Riissnn verses His own tribal lan- 
guage he spoke rather uiigrammaticallv, like many others of his tribe 
in Russia Ihis bent for versification led him to strike up a friendship 
with a gloomy classmate, who seemed to be depressed by something, 
the son of a poor Russian general, who w as considered in school as one 
of the great future luminaiies of Russiin litei iturc The boy took a 
patromzing interest in von Lembke But it happened that three years 
after Icavmg school, this gloomy sehoolb ly, who hid given up his job 
m order to devote himself to Russian literature and was as a result go- 
ing about in torn boots, his teeth chattering with cold, wearing a sum- 
mer overcoat m the late autumn, one day accidentally met his former 
protege ‘Lembke’, as everybody, mcidcntally, called him at school, on 
the Amchkm bridge. And what do you thmk^ He did not even recog- 
nize him at first and stopped dead with surprise Before him stood an 
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irreproachably dressed young man, with wonderfully trimmed side- 
whiskers of a reddish ant, wearing pince-nez and patent-leather boots, 
gloves of the freshest hue, and a wide Charmere overcoat, and witli a 
brief-case under his arm Lembke was very nice to his old school- 
fricnd, gave him his address, and asked him to call on him some even- 
ing It also appeared that he was no longer ‘Lembke* but von Lembke. 
His school-friend did call on him, however, though perhaps just out 
of spite. On the staircase, which was far from beautiful and certainly 
not the mam entrance of the house, but which was covered with red 
felt, he was stopped by the porter, who asked him what his business 
was. A bell rang loudly on the top floor. But mstead of the riches 
winch the visitor expected to find, he discovered his ‘Lembke* in a 
very small sideroom, which looked dark and dilapidated, divided into 
two by a large, dark-green curtain, and furnished with upholstered 
though old furniture, with dark-green curtains at high, narrow wm- 
dows Von Lembke lived in the house of a very distant rel itive, a 
general who had taken him under his wing He A^elcomcd his visitor 
cordially, was serious and gracefully courteous They talked of literature, 
too, but strictly within the bounds of decorum A footm m in a white 
Ue brought them some weak tea and litde dry, round cakes His friend, 
out of spite, asked for some soda-water It was bi ought, but after some 
delay, Lembke looking rather embarrassed as he summoned the foot- 
man a second time and gave him tlie order. However, he asked his 
visitor himself whether he would like somethmg to eat, and was evi- 
dently reheved when the latter declined his ofter and, at last, went 
away Lembke was simply embarkmg on his career just dien and 
merely sponged on his fellow-tribesman, the important General. 

He was at that time sighing for die General's fifth daughter, and his 
feeling was apparently reciprocated. But Amalia was neverdieless 
married in due course to an elderly German factory owner, an old 
friend of the General's Lembke did not shed many tears and set about 
makmg a cardboard theatre The curtain went up, the actors came out 
and gesticulated with their hands , the audience sat in the boxes, the 
orchestra moved their bows across the fiddles by some mechanical de- 
vice, the conductor waved his baton, and m the stalls the young gende- 
men and the officers clapped their hands. It was all made out of card- 
board, and It was all devised and executed by von Lembke himself. 
He spent six months on his theatre The General arranged an mdmate 
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party on purpose; the theatre was exhibited, all the General’s five 
daughters with die newly-wed Amaha, her factory owner, and many 
young married ladies with their German escorts examined and ad- 
mired the theatre; then there was dancing Lembkc was very satisfied 
and was soon consoled. 

Years passed and his career was made He always secured important 
jobs in Government departments, and always under chiefs of his own 
tribe, and he was promoted at last to a rather high rank for a man of 
his age I le had wished to get married for a long time and he had long 
since been looking out for the right sort of girl I le had sent a novel 
to a magazine without telling his superiois about it, but it had not been 
accepted On the other hand, he made a cardboard model of a railway 
train, and again the result was most successful the passengers with 
their cluldren and dogs, carrying trunks and bags, came out on the 
platform and got into the c ai 1 1 ages The guards and the porters walked 
about, the bell was rung, the signal given, and tlic train moved out of 
the station He spent moic than a year ovei that clevei toy. I^ut still 
he had to get married. His circle of acc]uuntancc 3 was fairly large, 
mostly in the world of his German fellow-countrymen But he also 
mixed 111 Russian society, chiefly as part of his duties, of course At 
last, when he was in his thn ty-ninth year, he came in for a legacy I lis 
uncle the baker died, leaving him tliirty-scvcn thousind in his will. 
All he needed now was an import in t post In spite of his rather high 
official standing, Mr von Lembkc was a very modest man He would 
have been perfectly satisfic'd sMth some independent little official post, 
giving him the right to superintend tlic purchase of firewood for 
Government depirtmcnts, or something nice and conifoi table of that 
kind, and he would have been ghd to keep such a job all his life But 
just then, instead of the Muma or Ernestine he had expected, Julia sud- 
denly appeared on tlic scene His career at once rose a rimg higher. 
The modest and precise von Lcmbke felt that he, too, could be 
ambitious. 

By the old way of reckoning, Julia owned two hundred serfs, and 
she had besides a great number of friends m high places. On the other 
hand, von Lcmbke was a handsome man and she was already over 
forty. The mterestmg dung is that he gradually fell in love with her m 
good earnest, os he became more and more used to the idea that he 
was her fiance. On the mommg of dieir weddmg day he sent her a 
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poem. She liked it all very much, even the verses: to be forty is no 
joke. Very soon a certain rank and a certain decoration were bestowed 
on him and then he was appointed governor of our province. 

Before her arrival in our town, Julia Lcnibkc put m a good deal of 
work on her husband In her view, he was not without abilities, he 
knew how to enter a room and to show off to advantage, he knew 
how to listen to a person and keep silent with a thoiighttul air, he h.id 
acquired a few highly decorous poses, he could even make a speech, 
had indeed some odds and ends of ideas, and he had assumed the neces- 
sary gloss of the latest ‘liberal* idea But she was still worried that he 
was somehow very unsusceptible to new ideas and that, after his long 
and arduous pursuit of a career, was quite undeniably beginning to 
feel tlie need of a rest. She tried to inspire him with her ambition, and 
he suddenly started making a Lutheran church, the pastor came out to 
preach the sermon, the congregation listened with piously folded 
hands, one lady was drying her tears with a tiny handkerchief, an old 
gentleman was blowing his nose: in the end a little organ, specially 
ordered and dispatched from Switzerland at no small expense, played 
a tunc. As soon as she got wind of his new toy, Julia became really 
alarmed, carried it all off, and locked it up in a box in her room : to 
make up for it she let him write a novel, but on condition that it was 
kept secret Since then she had decided to dciicnd only on herself. Un- 
fortunately, dicre was a great deal of frivolity and very little metliod 
in her plans. Destiny had kept her an old maid too long One idea after 
another flashed through her ambitious and somewhat exasperated 
mind. She nourished grandiose schemes, she resolutely made up her 
mind to rule the province, she dreamed of immediately surrouiidmg 
herself with loyal followers, she adopted a definite policy. Von Lcmbkc 
even got a little alarmed, though, with his Civil Service tact, he soon 
realized that thcie was actually nodiing he need be afraid of so far as 
his position of governor was concerned. The first two or three months 
passed very satisf ictorily indeed But then Peter Verkhovensky turned 
up and lather queer things began to happen 

The trouble was that from die very first young Verkhovensky had 
sliown a most flagrant disrespect for von Lembke and had assumed 
some strange rights over him, while Julia, always so jealous of her hus- 
band’s position, refused to notice it at all ; at least, she did not think it 
important. The young man became her favourite; he ate, drank, and 
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almost slept in the house. Von Leinbkc tried to defend himself, called 
him ‘young man* before strangers, patted lum patronizingly on the 
shoulder, but he made no impression. Peter Vcrkhovciisky still seem- 
ed to be laughing in his face, even while condiiLting an apparently 
serious conversation, and he would say the most outrageous things to 
him before people. One day, on his return home, he found the young 
man asleep in his study without permission. Peter explained that he 
had come in, and not finding him at home, ‘had ' nap* Von Lembke 
was offended and again complained to his wife; after making fun of 
his irritability, she pointedly remarked that he did not apparently 
know how to make people tieat him witli respect. At least ‘that boy* 
never permitted himself any undue familiarity with her, and, besides, 
he was ‘naive and fresh, though perhaps a little unconventional*. Von 
Lembke sulked. This tune she made peace between them. Peter did 
not, it is true, apologize, but dismissed the whole matter with a crude 
joke, which might at another time have been taken for a new insult, 
but was taken in the present circumstances as a sign of repentance. The 
weak spot in their relationship was that von lembke had from die 
very beginning made the mistake of telling Peter about his novel. 
Imagining him to be an ardent young man of a romantic disposition 
and having long been dreaming of a listener, he had one evening dur- 
ing the first days of their acquaintance read him two chapters from his 
novel. Peter listened without concealing his boredom, yawning dis- 
courteously, and without saying one word in its piaise; as he was 
leaving, he asked for the manuscript so as to be able to form an opin- 
ion of It at home at his leisure, and von Lembke gave it Inm He had 
not returned the manuscript since tint evening, diougli he called every 
day and replic'd to all inquiries with a laugh In the end he said that he 
had lost It in the street When she heard of it, Julia was terribly angry 
with her husband 

‘You didn’t tell him anything about your cardboard church, did 
you^* she asked him almost in dismav. 

Von Lembke began to brood, and brooding was bad for his health 
and had been forbidden by his doctors Apart fiom the fact that there 
was apparently a great deal of trouble m the province, of which wc 
shall speak later, he had special reasons - his feelings were hurt, let 
alone his vamty as a governor. When conti acting his marriage, 
von Lembke h^d never entertained the possibility of any domesuc 
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disagreements and conflicts That was what he had imagined all his 
life when dreaming of his Minna or Ernestine He felt tliat he was not 
able to stand domestic storms At last Juha had a frank talk with 
him 

‘You can’t possibly be angry with him for that,’ she said, ‘if only 
because you’re dircc times more sensible thin he and because your 
social position is infinitely higher dian his The boy still has a great deal 
of his old freethinking habits In my opinion, it is simply naughtiness 
But nothing can be done in a hurry It must all be done gradually 
We must not iindcr-cstimate our young people My policy is to be 
kind to them and in this way hold them back from going over the 
brink ’ 

‘But he savs siieh awful things,’ von Lembkc replied ‘I can’t treat 
him tolerantly wlaen he asserts m public and 111 my presence that die 
Government deliberately makes the common people drunk on vodka 
m order to brutalize them and prevent them from rising against it 
Imagine my position when I’m forced to listen to that kind of talk in 
the presence of all soits of people ’ 

As he said this, von Lembke recalled a conversation he had had with 
Peter Verkliovensky a few d avs before With the innocent purpose of 
disarming him by his libei il ideas, he had shown him his own private 
collection of all sorts of political le iflets, printed in Russia and abroad, 
which he had been carefully collecting since 1859, not so much as a 
hobby' but out of commendable curiosity Realizing what he was 
after, Peter said iiidel) that there was moic sense in one line of some 
of those leaflets thin m a whole Government ofhee, ‘perhaps not 
excepting ) our own ’ 

Lembke winced 

‘But m our country diis is premature, much too premature,’ he said 
almost bcseeehmgly, pointing to the leaflets 

‘No, It isn’t You see, you’re afraid, and that means that it isn’t 
premature ’ 

‘But, look here, m dais one, for instance, they call for die demolition 
of churches ’ 

‘Why not^ You’re an intelligent man, and I dunk I’m right m say- 
ing diat while you’re not a behever yourself, you reahze very well 
that rehgion is necessary m order to brutalize the people Truth is more 
honest than lies ’ 
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*I agree, I agree, I agree with you entirely, but I still maintain that 
It is premature m this country, much too premature,’ von Lembke 
said, pulling a face. 

‘Well, in that rase what sort of Government scrvint are you if you 
agree to the demolition of the churches and marching on Petersburg 
with staves and make it merely a question of time 

Caught out so crudely, Lembke was greatly shocked. 

‘It isn’t that, It isn’t tliat at all,’ he went on, carried away and be- 
coming more and more exasperated m his vanity. ‘You’re a young 
man and you don’t know 0111 aims, and that is why you arc mistaken. 
You sec, my dear fellow, you call us Government officials, don’t you^ 
All right Independent offiLials^ All right But 'w hat do we do, do you 
think ^ We bear the responsibility and, as a result, we serve the com- 
mon causejust as you do Wc merely hold together what you are pull- 
ing apart and which without us would fiU apart We’re not your ene- 
mies Not by any means Wc say to ^ou go on, progress, and you 
may even undermine certain things - 1 mein, of course, every tiling 
that’s old and has to be completely reorganized Bur, if need be, we 
shall keep you within the necessary liniifs, and by doing so save you 
from yourselves, for without us you would only set Russia rocking 
and rob her of her decent appearance, while it is our task to take 
care of her decent appear nice Please, realize that we need each 
other In England the Whigs and the Tones also need each other. 
Well, then we arc the Tones and you are the Whigs That’s how 
I sec It.’ 

Von Lembke grew positively excited He had been fond of talking 
m a clever and liberal vein even in Petersburg, and, besides, no one 
was eavesdropping on him here Peter did not speak and, contrary 
to his custom, looked grave That excited the orator more than 
ever. 

‘Do you know that I, the “master of the province’*,’ he went on, 
pacmg his office - ‘do you know that lust because I’ve so many duties, 

I cannot carry out a single one of thcui, and, on the other hand, I can 
say just as truly that there’s nothing for me to do here The whole 
secret lies m the fact that everything here depends on the views of tlic 
Government Let’s suppose that for political reasons or for the sake of 
allaying popular passions the Government decided to found a repub- 
lic and, simultaneously, strengthen the powers of the governors. If 
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diat should happen, we, the governors, will accept a republic. But 
why only a republic? We’ll swallow anything you like At least, I feel 
that I’m ready. In a word, let the Government instruct me by tele- 
graph to carry out an activUe deuoraiUe, I sh.ill give them an activity 
devorantc I told them stiaight: “Gentlemen, one thing only is needed 
to maintain die equilibrium and assure the well-being of all provin- 
cial institutions - the strengthening of the Governor’s powers ” You 
see. It IS absolutely necessary that all these institutions, whether agri- 
cultural or legal, should lead as it were a dual sort of existence - that 
IS, on the one hand, it is necessary (md I agree that it i? necessary) that 
they should exist, but. on the other hand, it is necessary that diey 
shv/uld not exist - all in accordance with the views of die Government. 
If the Govcrni.ient should take it into dicir heads to declare that the 
mstitutions had suddenly become necessary, I should immediately sec 
to It that they were there Should the need for them pass, no one would 
be able to find them in my province That’s how I undci stand activUe 
devorantc^ and you can’t have it widiout strengthening the Governor’s 
powers I’m telling you this as man to man I’ve already told them in 
Petersburg, you know, that I must have a special sentry at the entrance 
to the Governor’s house I’m waiting for an answer,’ 

‘You must have two,* said Peter 

‘Why two?’ von Lenibkc asked, stopping short before him. 

‘I think one isn’t enough to make people respect you. You must 
have two.' 

Lcmbkc made a wry f ice 

‘You - you do permit yourself goodness only knows what, sir. You 
take advantage of my good nature and you make all sorts of msultmg 
msinuations and play the part of some bourru bunfanatit ’ 

‘Well, diat’s as may be,’ Peter muttered, ‘but all the same you’re 
pavmg die way for us and preparmg for our success ’ 

‘But who is “us”, pi ay, and what success?’ von Lembkc said, star- 
mg at him m surprise, but he got no answer. 

After listening to this account of their conversation, Julia was great- 
ly displeased 

‘But,’ von Lembke defended lumsclf, ‘I can’t possibly treat your 
favourite as if I were Ins superior, especially when we’re alone m the 
room. I - I admit I might have said something I shouldn’t just - just 
out of the goodness of my heart.’ 
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‘From too much goodness. I didn’t know you had a collection of 
political leaflets. Can I see it^* 

‘But - but he asked me if he could borrow it for one day.* 

‘And again you gave it to him?’ Julia tried angrily. ‘How in- 
discreet’’ 

‘I’ll send someone round to him at once to bring it back * 

‘He won’t give it back ’ 

‘I shall demand it’’ von Lcmbke ciicd, flying into a ngc, and he 
even jumped up from Ins scat ‘Who is he, pra), that I should be so 
much afr iid of him, and who am I that I should not dare to do anything ^ ’ 
‘Sit down and calm yourself,’ said Julia, restraining him ‘I’ll an- 
swer your first question he came to me with most excellent letters of 
introduction He has ability and occasionally he says very clever 
things Karmaziiiov assured me that he had connexions almost every- 
where and that his influence on the young people m Petersburg and 
Moscow was very great And if thiough him I sutcecd m wmning 
tlicm all over and grouping them all round me, I shall save them from 
ruin by providing a new outlet for their ambitions He is devoted to 
me with all his heart and he obeys me implicitly ’ 

‘But while you’re being nice to tlicm, they might do - goodness 
only knows what Of course, it’s an idea,’ voii Lcmbkc defended him- 
self vaguely, ‘but - but I’ve )ust heard that similar political leaflets 
have appeared m one of our districts ’ 

‘But there was such a rumour m the summer - leaflets, counterfeit 
notes, all sorts of things, and yet so far not one c f those h is been found. 
Who told you^’ 

‘I heard it from von Blum ’ 

‘Oli, save me liom your von Blum and please don’t ever mention 
him to me again!’ 

Julia was so furious that for a minute she could not utter a word. 
Von Blum was a clerk in tlic ofticc of the Cjovcrnor whom she par- 
ticularly detested Of tliat later 

‘Please don’t worry about Vcrkhove*isky,’ she said in conclusion. 
‘If he had taken part in any pranks he would not talk as he docs to you 
and to everyone else here. People who are fond of using fine phiascs 
are not dangerous. £vcn I might talk like that. And if any tiling did 
happen, I shoiild be tlic first to find out from him. He is fanaticaUy, 
fanatically devoted to me.’ 
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I may add here, anticipating events, that were it not for Julia 
Lembke’s self-conceit and ambition, probably nodimg of what those 
wretched people succeeded m perpetraUng among us would have hap- 
pened. She was undoubtedly responsible for a great deal. 

5 

Before the Fete 

I 

THE day of the fete, which Julia Lcmbke organi2cd in aid of the 
governesses of our province, had been several times fixed and put off. 
She was alvvays surrounded by Peter Verkhovensky and the httle 
Civil Servant Lyamshin, who ran errands for her Lyamshin used to 
visit Stepan Verkliovensky at one time, but he suddenly found favour 
m the Governor’s house because he played the piano Liputin, too, 
whom Julia Lembke planned to appoint the editor of a future inde- 
pendent provmcial newspaper, was often in her company Tliere were 
also several married and unmarried ladies and, finally, even Karma- 
zinov, who, though he was not dancing attendance on the Governor’s 
wife, had declared aloud and with a complacent air that he had a pleas- 
ant surprise for everybody when the literary quadrille began There 
was a great number of subscribers and donors, all of diem bclongmg 
to the most select provincial society; but even the most unsclect were 
admitted provided they came with money Julia Lcmbke observed 
that an intermingling of the different classes of the population ought 
sometimes to be peimitted, for ‘otherwise who will enlighten them?* 
A private domestic committee was organized at which it was decided 
diat the fete would be of a democratic character The large number of 
subscriptions tempted them to mdulge in a vast expenditure of money ; 
they wanted to do something marvellous - that was why the fete was 
postponed They could still not make up their minds where to hold 
the ball * whcdier at the huge house of the wife of the marshal of nobil- 
ity, which she put at dicir disposal for that day, or at Mrs Stavrogin’s 
country mansion in Skvorcshniki. Skvorcshmki was a little too far, 
but many members of the committee msisted that it would be ‘freer’ 
there. Mrs Stavrogm herself would have very much liked the festivi- 
ties to take place m her house. It is difficult to say why this proud 
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'woman almost fa'wned on Julia Lembkc. She probably liked to see 
how Mrs Lembkc, in her turn, almost humbled herself before Nicho- 
las Stavrogin, and was nicer to him than to anyone I repeat again: 
Peter Vcrkliovcnsky constantly impressed upon everyone in the 
Governor’s house in whispers die idea - an idea he had already ex- 
pressed earlier - that Stavrogin was a mm who had most mysterious 
connexions with most mysterious circles and that he had ccrtamly 
been entrusted widi some secret mission. 

The people of our town were m a strange state ot mind at the time. 
Among the ladies, especially, a sort of frivolous attitude was to be ob- 
served, and It cannot be said that it all happened gradually. A number 
of extremely free-and-easy rotions seemed to be m the air. A mood 
of levity and frivolity set m, and I can’t say that it was always pleasant. 
A certam moral laxity was in fashion Afterwards, when it was all 
over, the blame was put on Julia Lcmbke, her circle and her influence; 
but I doubt if It was Julia alone who was the cause of it On the con- 
trary, at first many people fell over dicmselvcs in praismg our new 
Governor’s wife for her ability to unite society, as well as for the fact 
that things became much more cheerful Several rather scandalous in- 
cidents occurred for which Mrs Lembke could not be blamed at all, 
but at tlic time everybody laughed and was highly amused, and there 
was no one who could put a stop to it It is true that a rather large 
number of people kept away, having their own particular views on 
the course of events; but even they did not grumble at tlie time, in- 
deed, they even smiled. 

I remember a radier large circle of people sprang into beuig at the 
time whose centre was perhaps rcall)r to be foimd in Mrs Lembke’s 
drawing-room In that intimate circle, which always surrounded her - 
among tlie young people, of course - all sorts of mischievous pranks, 
sometimes of a rather free-and-easy nature, were allowed, and even 
became tlic rule Ihis circle even included several very charmmg 
ladies. The young people arranged picnics, parties, sometimes rode 
dirough the streets in a regular cavalca\ r, m carriages and on horse- 
back. They looked for adventures, even deliberately organized and 
invented them themselves, solely for the sake of having an amusing 
story to tell. They treated our town as if it were the town of Folly 
From Shchedrin’s famous satire. They were called buffoons or scoffers, 
because there was notlimg much tliat dicy would not do. It so 
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happened, for instance, that the wife of one of die army lieutenants 
stationed m our town, a very young and pretty brunette, though she 
looked worn out from her husband’s ill-treatment, thoughtlessly sat 
down to play whist for high stakes at a party m die hope of winning 
enough money to buy herself a cloak, but instead of winning, lost 
fifteen roubles. Afraid of her husband, and having no money of her 
own, she remembered what a spirited girl she had been before her mar- 
riage and decided to ask the son of our mayor, a young blade worn 
out widi dissipation, though he was still young, who was also at the 
party, to lend her some money He not only turned down her request, 
but went, laughing at the top of his voice, to tell her husband The 
lieutenant, who found it hard to make ends meet on his scanty army 
pay, took his wife home and there proceeded to get his own back on 
her to his heart’s content in spite of her wails, shrieks, and entreaties on 
lier knees to forgive her This outrageous incident excited nothmg but 
laughter in our town, and though the poor wife of the lieutenant did 
not belong to Mrs Lembke’s circle, one of the ladies of the ‘cavalcade’, 
an eccentric and dashing young woman, who happened to know her, 
went to see her and took her away to stay at her house Here our mad- 
caps at once got hold of her, made much of her, loaded her with pre- 
sents, and kept her for four days without returning her to her hus- 
band She lived with the adventurous lady, and spent her days driving 
about with her and with the icst of tlie frolicsome company in their 
trips round tlie town and taking part 111 tlieir gay parties and dances. 
They were all the time trying to make her summons her husband and 
start a lawsuit They assured her tliat they would stand by her and 
would appear as witnesses in coart Ihe husband kept quiet, not dar- 
ing to ossirt his rights The poor girl realized at laot that she had got 
herself into a mess and, nearly dead with fear, ran away in the evening 
of die fourth day from her protectors to her lieutenant Exactly what 
happened between her and her husband is not known , but two shut- 
ters of the little wooden bungalow in which the heiitenant lived weic 
not opened for two weeks When Mrs Lembke heard of what had 
happened, she was very angry widi the mischief-makers and gready 
displeased widi die conduct of the daslnng lady, though the latter had 
mtroduced the lieutenant’s wife to her on the first day of her abduc- 
tion. However, the whole incident was soon forgotten. 

Anodicr time, a young Government clerk from another district 
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married the daughter of a Government clerk of our town, a beautiful 
girl of seventeen, known to everybody in our town. But suddenly the 
news leaked out that tlie young husband treated the beautiful girl very 
discourteously on the wedding night in revenge for his insulted hon- 
our. Lyamshin, who was almost a witness of the affair, because he had 
got drunk at the wedding and stayed the night in the house, rushed 
round the town in the early morning to spread the glad tidings. At 
once a party of about a dozen men was made up, all of them on horse- 
back, some on hired Cossack horses - for instance, Peter Verkhoveii- 
sky and Liputin, who m spite of his grey hair took part in almost all 
the scandalous adventures of our flighty youth. When tlie young 
couple appeared in the street in a carnage and pair on their way to pay 
visits, according to the generally observed custom on the day after a 
wedding, in spite of anything that might have happened, tlie whole 
cavalcade surrounded die carriage, laiigliing merrily and accompany- 
ing them all over the town the whole morning It is true, they did not 
follow them into the houses, but waited on their horses by die gates ; 
they also refrained from any special insults to the groom or the bride, 
but still they caused a public scandal The whole town talked about it. 
Everybody, of course, laughed. But this time von Lcnibke got angry 
and again had a lively scene with his wife Mrs Lembke, too, was ex- 
ceedingly angry, and even made up her mind to close the door of her 
house to the reprobates But on the following day she forgave every- 
body as a result of Peter Verkhovensky’s exhortations and of a few 
words from Karmazmov. 1 he latter thought the joke* ralhci amusing 

‘It IS in accordance with the local customs,’ he said. ‘At any rate, it’s 
characteristic and - daring. And, look, everybody is laughmg; you 
alone are outraged.’ 

But theie were pranks which were quite intolerable and which be- 
trayed a certain unmistakable tendency. 

A certain rc'spectable woman, though of the artisan class, appeared 
in our town, selling gospels People staited talkmg about her, because 
of the interesting reports about such sellers of gospels which had re- 
cently appeared in the Moscow and Peteisburg newspapers Again the 
same rogue Lyamshin, assisted by an uncmplo)ed divmity student 
who hoped to get a job at a school, quietly secreted mto the woman’s 
bag, while pretending to buy books from her, a whole bundle of in- 
decent and obscene photographs from abroad, donated specially for 
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that purpose by a highly respectable old gentleman, whose name I 
shall not mention, but who wore a high decoration round his neck 
and who, as he put it, loved ‘a healdiy laugh and a merry jest’ When 
the poor woman began taking out die sac red books m our shopping 
arcade, the photographs, too, were scattered all over the place There 
was loud laughter and murmurs of mdignation A crowd surrounded 
the woman and started abusing her, and she would certainly have been 
attacked if the police had not airived in the nick of time 'Ilic woman 
was locked up in a cell at the pohcc station, and it was onlv in die 
evening, thanks to the efforts of Maurice Drozdov, who had learnt 
with mdignation die full details of diis horrible siory, that she was set 
free and escorted out of town Mrs Lembkc would now most cer- 
tainly have cumed Lyamshin out of her house, but the young people 
had brought him to her that very evenmg widi the news that he had 
composed a new piece for the piano and persuaded her to hear it 1 he 
litde piece, which, m fact, was rather eiitertaiiimg, bore the comic 
title. ‘Franco-PrussianWar’. It began with the mcnacmg strams of the 
Marsedlatse: 

Qu'utt sang tmpur ebretwe nos stllons f 

A flamboyant challenge was heard, the flush of future victories But 
suddenly, mmghng with die masterly variations on the national an- 
them - somewhere on one side, from below, from some corner, but 
very close, came the trivial strams of Ml in Itebcr Augustin The Mur- 
setllatse ignored them, die Marsallatse reached die climax of intoxica- 
tion with Its own grandeur, but Augustin was gainmg strength, it was 
gettmg more and more msolcnt, and suddenly die strams of Augustin 
began to blend with the str uns of the Marsiillaise The latter was ap- 
parently gettmg angry , unable to ignore Augustin any longer, it tried 
to shake it off, to brush it off, like some obtrusive, insignificant fly, 
but Ml in lieher Augustin was hanging on firmly, he was giy and self- 
confident, he was full of joy and arrogance, and the Marsiillaisi sud- 
denly somehow became terribly stupid it could no longer conceal its 
resentment and exasperation; it was a wail of mdignation, tears, and 
oaths widi arms outstretched to Providence: 

Pas un pouce dc notre terrain^ pas une de nos fortresses. 

But already it was forced to smg m time with Mtm Itebcr Augustin, 
Its melody passed m a most stupid way mto that of Augustm, it drooped 
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and died. Only from time to time could a snatch of the original 
time be heard: quuti sang intpur ... but immediately they passed most 
mortifyingly mto die horrible waltz, tmally, it was utterly subdued: 
It was Jules Favre sobbmg on Bismarck’s bosom and giving away 
everything, everythmg. . . . But now it was Augustin’s turn to assert 
himself : hoarse sounds were heard, one had a feeling of countless bar- 
rels of beer, the frenzy of self-glorification, demands for milliards, ex- 
pensive cigars, champagne and hostages; Augustin passed into a wild 
roar. ... The Franco-Prussian war was at an end. Our yoimg people 
applauded. Mrs Lcmbkc smiled and said, ‘Well, how can one turn 
lum out?’ Peace was made. The blackguard really had a sort of talent. 
Mr Verkhovensky assured me one day that men of the highest artistic 
talent could be the most awful blackguards and that one thing had 
nothing to do witli tlie other. There was a rumour afterwards that 
Lyamshm had stolen that piece from a talented and modest young 
fellow he knew, who happened to be passing through our town and 
whose name remamed unknown, but that is by the way. This scoun- 
drel, who had been foUowmg Mr Verkliovensky about for several 
years, mimicking at his parties, when requested, all sorts of Jews, tlie 
confession of a deaf peasant woman or the birtli of a child, now some- 
times caricatured Mr Verkhovensky luniself in a most diverting man- 
ner at Mrs Lembke’s parties under the title of ‘A Liberal of the Forties’. 
Everybody was convulsed witli laughter, so that in the end it was 
quite impossible to turn him out: he had become too indispensable. 
Besides, he fawned slavishly on Peter Verkhovensky, who by that 
time had obtamed qiute an unusually powerful influence over Mrs 
Lembke. 

I shouldn’t have talked about diis blackguard, and he would not 
have been worth discussing, but for an outrageous mcident m which 
he, too, was said to have taken part, and that mcident I cannot possibly 
omit from ray chronicle. 

One morning the news of an mfanious and outrageous sacrilege 
spread like wildfire through die town At the entrance to our huge 
market-place stands the ancient church of Our Lady’s Nativity, which 
is one of the most remarkable ancient monuments of our old town. At 
, the gates of the enclosure surroundmg die church, a large icon of the 
Blessed Virgm had for many years been displayed behmd a grating in 
the wall. One mght this icon had been robbed, die glass of the icon-case 
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broken, the grating smashed, and a few stones and pearls (I don’t 
know whether tliey were worth anything) removed from th6 crown 
and die setting. But the chief thing was that besides the robbery a 
senseless and mocking sacrilege had been perpetrated behind the 
broken glass of the icon a live mouse was said to have been found 
Now, four months later, it was positively established that the crime 
was committed by Fcdka the convict, but, for some reason, Lyamsliin 
is said to have been involved in it At the time no one mentioned 
Lyamsliin and he was not suspected at all, but now everyone is 
say mg that it was he who put the mouse there. I remember that our 
authorities were rather at a loss A crowd had gathered round die 
place of the ciimc since early morning There was always a crowd 
there, though perhaps not such a big one - about a hundred people all 
told Some came, others went Those who came, crossed themselves 
and kissed the icon; pct)plc began contributing to a collection, a 
church plate made its appearance, and a monk was stationed near it, 
and It was only at three o’clock m the attemoon that the audioritics 
realized that the people should be told not to stand there in a crowd, 
but move on after they had prayed, kissed the icon, and contributed 
to die collection. This unfortunate incident produced a most gloomy 
impression on von Lcmbkc Mrs Lembke, as I was told, said after- 
wards that since that ill-omened morning she began to notice in her 
husband diat strange dejection which peisisted up to the time, two 
months ago, when he left our town on account of illness and which 
apparently afflicts him even now in Switzerland, where he continues 
to rest after his brief term of office m our province. 

I remember I went into the square at one o’clock in the afternoon; 
the crowds were silent and their faces grave and gloomy A merchant 
drove up m a hackney carnage He was fat and sallow-faced He 
alighted, bowed to the ground, kissed the icon, put a rouble in the col- 
lection plate, got back, sighing, into the carnage, and diove off again. 
Then a carriage drove up with two of our ladies accompanied by two 
of our madcaps. The young men (one of whom was not so young, 
either) also got out and made their way to the icon, pushing people 
aside rather unceremoniously. Neither of tliem took off his hat, and 
one of diem put his pince-nez on liis nose. The crowd began to mur- 
mur - in low voices, it is true, but far from amiably. The chap with 
the pince-nez took out of his purse, which was crammed with bank- 
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notes, a copper coin and flung it on die plate; both of them, laughing 
and talking loudly, went back to dieir carnage. At diat moment Lisa 
suddenly rode up, accompanied by Maurice Diozdov. She jumped off 
her horse, thicw the rems to her escort, whom she told to stay on his 
horse, and went up to the icon just when the copper com had been* 
flung on the collection plate. Her checks colouicd with indignation; 
she took off her roimd hat and gloves, fell on her knees before the icon 
on the muddy pavement, and reverently prostrated herself three times. 
Then she took out her purse, but as there were only a few silver corns in 
It, she at once took offher diamond car-rmgs and put them on the plate. 

‘May I? May I? As an ornament for the settmg?’ she asked die 
monk in great excitement. 

‘You may,’ die monk replied. ‘Every contribution is a blessing ’ 

The people were silent, neidier approvmg nor disapprovmg. Lisa 
mounted her horse m her muddy dress and galloped away. 

2 

Two days after the incident I have just described I met her among a 
large company of people who were setting out to go somewhere in 
three carriages surrounded by men on horseback. She signalled to me 
with her hand, stopped her carnage, and insisted that I should join 
their company. There was room for me in the carriage, and slie mtro- 
duced me laughingly to her compinions, smartly dressed laches, ex- 
plammg to me that they were ofl on a highly mtcrcsting expedition. 
She went on laughing loudly, and seemed a little too happ} . Just re- 
cently she had become rather playfully gay. The expedition was m- 
deed aii eccentric one they were all going across the river to the house 
of the merchant Sevostyanov, where our saintly half-wit and prophet 
Semyon Yakovlevich, famous not only in our town but also in the sur- 
rounding provinces as well as in Moscow and Peteisburg, had been 
living for die past ten years in a cottage in the courtyard, in seclusion, 
contentment, and comfort. Everyone \>^nt to sec him, especially visi- 
tors from all parts of the country, m an attempt to get some saintly 
message from him, paying homage and bringing offerings. The offer- 
,mgs, sometimes considerable ones, were piously sent to some church, 
mostly to the monastery of Our Lady, unless Semyon Yakovlevich 
disposed of them Inmself ; for diat purpose a monk from die monastery 
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was always on duty in Semyon Yakovlevich’s room. They were 
all expecting to get a great deal of amusement from their visit. No one 
of the company had ever seen Semyon Yakovlevich. Only Lyamshin 
had been there before, and he was telling everybody that the saint had 
ordered him to be driven out with a broom and had thrown two large 
boiled potatoes after liim with his own hand. I noticed Peter Verkh- 
ovensky among the horsemen, again on a hired Cossack horse, which 
he rode rather clumsily, as well as Stavrogin, also on horseback. 
Stavrogin occasionally joined these diverting excursions, in which 
case he assumed a correspondingly gay demeanour, though, as usual, 
he spoke little and seldom. When, after crossing the bridge, the caval- 
cade was passing our local inn, someone suddenly announced that a 
man had just been found shot in one of the rooms of the inn and that 
the police had been sent for. It was at once proposed that the company 
should have a look at the suicide. The proposal found general support: 
our ladies had never seen a suicide. I remember one of them said in a 
loud voice that she felt so bored with everything that she did not 
diink they need worry their heads about die kind of entertainment 
they might get, provided it was interesting. Only a few of them re- 
mamed outside the inn; the rest entered the dirty corridor in a body 
and among them, to my surprise, I also noticed Lisa. The door of the 
room of the man who had shot himself was open and they did not, of 
course, dare to prevent us from gomg in. The suicide was quite a 
young fellow of about nineteen, no more, who must have been very 
good-looking. He had thick fair hair, a regular oval face, and a beau- 
tiful, noble forehead. Rigor mortis had already set in, and his small 
white face looked as if it had been carved out of marble. On the table 
lay a note in his own hand, askmg tlic police not to blame anyone for 
his death and explaining that he had shot himself because he had 
‘squandered’ 400 roubles. The word ‘squandered* was actually used 
in die note: there were three grammatical mistakes in the four lines of 
the note. A fat landowner, who was cvidendy a neighbour of his and 
who had been staymg at die inn on some business of his own, seemed 
to be particularly distressed. It appeared from his words that the boy 
had been sent by his family, his widowed mother, sisters, and aunts, 
from the country to the town to make all sorts of purchases under the 
supervision of a woman relative in our town, for the trousseau of his 
eldest sister, who was going to be married, and bring them home. He 
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was entrusted with the 400 roubles, saved up in the course of many 
years, his relatives sighing with apprehension and sending him off 
with endless exhortations, prayers, and signs of the cross Till then the 
boy had been modest and reliable On his arrival in town three days 
before he had not gone to his relation, but had stopped at the inn and 
gone straight to the club in the hope of finding in some back room a 
travelling croupier or, at least, some card game at high stakes But 
there was no card game diat evening, nor any croupier On his return 
to his hotel room about midnight, he asked for champagne, Invana 
cigars, and ordered a supper of six or seven courses But the cham- 
pagne made him drunk and the cigars made him sick, so that he did 
not even touch the food they had brought, and he went to bed almost 
unconscious On awakening next mormng as fresh as a daisy, he at 
once went to a gipsy camp m the suburb on the other side of the river 
about which he had been told at the club the day before, and he did 
not come back to the inn for two days At last at five o’clock in the 
afternoon of the previous day he had arrived drunk, gone to bed at 
once, and had slept till ten o’clock m the evening When he woke up, 
he ordered a cutlet, a bottle of Chateau d’Yquem, and some grapes, 
paper, ink, and his bill No one noticed anything peculiar about him; 
he was calm, gentle, and amiable He must have shot himself at about 
midnight, though it was strange that no one had heard the shot, and 
they only discovered it that day at one o’clock in the afternoon when, 
failing to get an answer to their knocks, they broke down the door. 
The bottle of Chateau d’Yqucni was half empty, and there was half a 
plateful of grapes left over He had shot himself through die heart 
with a small, double-barrelled revolver There was very little blood; 
the revolver had fallen out of his hand on to the c irpet The boy him- 
self was half-rechning on a sofa in the corner of the room Death must 
have been instantaneous ; there was no sign of any death agony on die 
face, he looked very serene, almost happv, as though he had no worry 
m the world Our entire company stared it him with eager curiosity. 
Generally speakmg, there is always somctlnng diverting for a stranger 
in every calamity that befalls one of his fellow-men - whoever he may 
be. Our ladies looked at the dead boy in silence, while their com- 
.panions excelled themselves by their witty remarks ind their cool pre- 
sence of mind. One of them remarked that it was the best solution and 
that the boy could not have done anydimg more sensible; anodicr one 
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concluded that he had had a good time, short diough it was. A third 
one suddenly blurted out the question why people had started hanging 
and shooting themselves so frequently among us, as though they had 
become uprooted or as though the floor had suddenly given way un- 
der their feet. The people in the room looked at the philosopher ask- 
ance. Then Lyamshin, who prided himself on his role as a clown, 
filched a bunch of grapes from tlic plate, another one, laughing, did 
the same, and a tliird one stretched out his hand for the Chateau 
d’Yquem, but was stopped by the arrival of the pohee commissioner, 
who even told them to ‘clear out of the room*. As all of them had al- 
ready seen all they wanted, they left the room at once without any 
argument, though Lyamshin began pestering the police commission- 
er about something The general merriment, laughter and playful talk 
were almost twice as hvely durmg the second half of llic jouincy. 

We arrived at Semyon Yakovlevich’s exactly at one o’clock in die 
afternoon. The gate of the merchant’s ratlicr large house was wide 
open and everyone was free to enter the cottage Wc learnt at once 
that Semyon Yakovlevich was having his lunch, but that he was re- 
ceiving The whole crowd of us went m together The room in which 
the saindy half-wit received his visitors and had his meals was fairly 
large. It had three wmdows and was divided into two equal parts by 
a wooden lattice-work partition right across the room from one wall 
to the other which was about four feet higli The ordinary visitors re- 
mained outside die partition, and the lucky ones, at a signal from the 
samt, were admitted through a little door m the partition into his 
half of die room where, if he felt like it, he asked them to sit down on 
the sofa or on old leather chairs He himself invariably presided in an 
old-fashioned, shabby Voltaire chair He was a rather big, bloated, 
sallow-faced man of about fifty-fivc, fair and bald, clean-shaven, with 
a swollen nght cheek and a somewhat twisted mouth He had a large 
wart on die left side of his nose, narrow eyes, and a calm, stolid, sleepy 
face He was dressed German fashion in a black frock-coat, but with- 
out waistcoat or tie. A rather coarse, but white shirt peeped out from 
under his frock-coat; his feet (there was appaicntly something wrong 
with them) he kept in a pair of shppcrs I have heard that he had been a 
Civd Servant and had received some rank He had just hmshed his fish 
soup and was starang on Ins second course - potatoes m their jackets 
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with salt. He never ate anything else, but he drank a lot of tea, of 
which he was very fond. Three servants, provided by tlie merchant, 
were continuously scurrying round him, one of them wearing a frock- 
coat, anotlier one looking like a labourer, and a third like a verger. 
There was also a very high-spiritcd boy of sixteen. Besides die ser- 
vants there was present a venerable-looking, grcy-haircd monk with 
a collection mug, who was a little too fat. On one of the tables a huge 
samovar was boiling, and there was also a tray on it with almost two 
dozen glasses. On another table opposite the gifts brought by the visi- 
tors had been placed: some loaves and some pounds of sugar, about 
two pounds of tea, a pair of embroidered slippers, a silk handkerchief, 
a length of cloth, a piece of linen, etc. Practically all the gifts of money 
went mto the monk’s mug The room was full of people - about a 
dozen visitors alone; two of whom sat in Semyon Yakovlevich’s part 
of the room: a grey-headed old man - a pilgrim of ‘the common 
people’ - and a little, dried-up monk, who seemed to have come a 
long way and who was sitting demurely with his eyes cast down. The 
other visitors all stood on the other side of the partition, most of diem 
also peasants, with the exception of a fat mcrchint, who had come 
fiom the county town, a man with a laigc beard, dicssed in the tradi- 
tional Russian garb, who was known to be worth 100,000 roubles; 
dicrc were, besides, a poor, elderly gentlewoman and a landowner. 
They were all wailing for their lucky turn, not daring to be the first to 
speak Four people were kneeling, but the man who attracted most 
attention was the landowner, a corpulent man of about foity-five, 
who knelt close to the partition, most conspicuous of all, and waited 
reverently for a friendly look or word from Semyon Yakovlevich. 
He had been kneeling theie for about an hour, but the saint still took 
no notice of him 

Our ladies crowded close to the partition, whispering gaily and 
giggling. They pushed aside or got in front of the other visitors, even 
those who knelt on the floor, except the landowner, who remained 
stubbornly in full view of everybody even holding on to the par- 
tition by his hands They looked gait/ and with eager curiosity at 
Semyon Yakovlevich, through lorgnettes, pince-nez, and even opera- 
glasses; Lyamshin, at any rate, gazed at him through a pair of opera- 
glasses. Semyon Yakovlevich glanced calmly and lizily at them with 
his httle eyes. 
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‘Good-lookers! Good-lookers!* he was good enough to say in his 
hoarse bass and with a light exclamatory note in his voice. 

Everyone m our party laughed: ‘What is the meaning of good- 
lookers But Semyon Yakovlevich relapsed into silence and finished 
eating his potatoes At length he wiped his mouth with a napkin and 
they gave him his tea 

He did not usually have his tea alone, but invited some of his visitors 
to have it with him, as a rule, pointing himself to the lucky ones Ig- 
noring the rich and the highly placed, he sometimes ordered tea to be 
given to some peasant or to some decrepit old woman , another time 
he would Ignore the beggars and treat some fat, wealthy merchant. 
The tea, too, was served in different ways, some getting lumps of 
sugar to suck, some having their tea sweetened with sugar, while some 
got It without sugar altogether This time he favoured the little monk 
witli a glass of sweetened tea, and the old pilgrim, who was given tea 
without sugar. 1 he fat monk with the collection mug from the mon- 
astery was for some reason not given any tea at all, though hitherto he 
had been given his glass every day 

‘ Semyon Yakovlevich, do say something to me, Tve been dying to 
meet you for ages,* the gorgeously aitired lady from our carnage, who 
had observed that one ought not to stand on ceremony with amuse- 
ments so long as they were diverting, sang out with a smile, screwing 
up her eyes 

Semyon Yakovlevich did not even look at her. The landowner, 
who was'kneelmg, heaved a loud and deep sigh, which sounded as 
though It had come out of a huge pair of bellows. 

‘A glass of sweet teal’ Semyon Yakovlevich suddenly pointed to 
the merchant who was worth 100,000. 

The merchant came forward and stood next to the landowner. 

‘Put more sugar in his tea*’ Semyon Yakovlevich ordered after the 
glass of tea had been poured out, and more sugar was added to it. 
‘More, morel* and they put in more sugar a third time, and then a 
fourth. 

The merchant began drinking his syrup without a murmur. 

‘Lord! * whispered the people and began crossing themselves. 

The landowner heaved another loud and deep sigh. 

‘Father! Semyon Yakovlevich!* the poverty-stricken lady, whom 
our company had pushed to the wall, cried m an anguished voice. 
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wliich was so strident that everybody m the room looked up at her in 

* surprise. ‘I’ve been waiting for a blessing for a whole hour, dear 
father. Tell me what to do; advise me, poor wretched woman that I 
am!’ 

‘Ask her,’ Semyon Yakovlevich ordered the verger. 

The verger went up to the partition. ‘Have you done what Semyon 
Yakovlevich told you last tunc?’ he asked the widow in a quiet, 
steady voice. 

‘How could I, Father?* the widow wailed ‘How could I do it? 
I can’t do anything widi them. They’re canmbals; they’ve issued a 
writ against me They tlireaten to drag me to the Supreme Court. 
Their own mother, too 1 ’ 

‘Give It her!’ Semyon Yakovlevich pointed to a sugar-loaf. 

The boy rushed up to the table, grabbed the sugar-loaf and took it 
to the widow. 

‘Ihank you. Father; you’re very good to me. I’m sure. And what 
am I to do with it all?’ the widow wailed 

‘More, morel* Semyon Yakovlevich heaped his gifts upon her. 

They dragged another sugar-loaf to her. ‘More, morel’ tlic samtly 
half-wit ordered, and she was given a thud and, then, a fourth. 

The monk from the monastery sighed as on previous occasions, all 
that could have gone to the monastery that very day. 

‘But what am I to do with it alP’ the poor widow moaned humbly. 
‘Can’t keep it all myself, can I? It’ll only make me sick. It isn’t some 
sort of prophecy, is it, Father?’ 

‘Aye, aye,’ someone said iii the crowd ‘It is a prophcc) 1’ 

‘Another pound for her, another!’ Semyon Yakovlevich persisted. 

There was a whole sugar-loaf left on the table, but Semyon Yakov- 
levich pomted to the pound of sugar, and the widow was given the 
pound. 

‘lord. Lord’* the peasants sighed and crossed themselves. ‘It’s a 
prophecy for sure!’ 

‘First sweeten your heart with mere' and loving-kindncss, and then 
come here to complain against yoiii own children, the flesh of your 
flesh - tliat’s, I daresay, the meaning of this emblem,’ the fat monk 
from the monastery, who had not been favoured with a glass of tea, 

• said quietly but sclf-complaccntly, having taken upon himself to act 
as an mterpreter m a fit of wounded vamty. 
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‘How can you say such a thing, Fadier?' the little widow suddenly 
burst out angrily. ‘Why, tliey dragged me into the dames by a rope 
when Vcrshimn’s house caught fire They put a dead cat in my trunk. 
They’re up to all sorts of wickedness * 

‘Kick her out!’ Semyon Yakovlevich suddenly waved his arms. 
‘Kick her out!* 

The verger and the boy rushed behind tlic paitition Tlic verger 
took the widow by the arm, and, calming down, she shuffled off to 
the door, looking back at the sugir-loavcs which the boy was drag- 
ging behind her 

‘Take one back*’ Semyon Yakovlevich ordered the labourer who 
had stayed behind 

The servant rushed after them, and the three servants came back 
after a short time, carrymg the sugar-loaf which had been given the 
widow and tlien taken away from her She earned off three, however. 

‘Semyon Yakovlevich,* someone cried at the back of the crowd by 
die door, ‘1 saw a bird in my dream - a jackdaw It flew out of water 
and into the fire What docs the dream mean?* 

‘Frost,* said Semyon Yakovlevich 

‘Semyon Yakovlevich, why don’t you answer mc^* the lady m 
our party began agam ‘I’ve been mtcrcstcd m you for such a long 
time * 

‘Ask lum,* said Semyon Yakovlevich, pointing to die landowner 
who knelt on die floor without hstenmg to her 

The monk fiom the monastery, to whom the order was addressed, 
walked gravely up to the landowner 

‘What sin have you committed^ And have you been ordered to do 
something^* 

‘Not to fight, not to give rein to my hands,* the landowner replied 
hoarsely 

‘Have you done it^* asked the monk 

‘Can’t do it My own strength gets the better of me * 

‘Kick him out* Kick him out* Use the broom* The broom!* cried 
Semyon Yakovlevich, waving his hands 
Widiout waiting for the punishment to be meted out, the land- 
owner jumped up from die floor and rushed out of the room. 

‘He’s left a gold com behmd,* the monk announced, pickmg up a 
half imperial from the floor. 
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‘Give it him/ Semyon Yakovlevich thrust a finger at the rich mer- 
chant, who took the gold piece, not daring to refuse it. 

‘Gold unto gold/ said tlie monk from the monastery, unable to 
restrain himself. 

‘And give this one tea with sugar,' Semyon Yakovlevich suddenly 
pointed to Maurice prozdov. 

The servant poured out the tea, and was about to offer it by mistake 
to the dandy with the pincc-ncz 

‘The long one, the long one,* Semyon Yakovlevich corrected him. 

Maurice took the glass, made a military half bow, and begin drink- 
ing It. I don't know why, but everybody in our company was con- 
vulsed with laughter. 

‘I say,' Lisa suddenly addressed herself to Maurice Drozdov, ‘won't 
you kneel down where the gentleman who has just left was kneeling?' 

Drozdov looked bewildcicd at her. 

‘Please, you'll do me a great favour Look here, Maurice,' she burst 
out suddenly, speaking rapidly, persistently, stubbornly, and passion- 
ately, ‘you must kneel down. I must sec you on your knees. If 
you won't, I shall never see you again I want y on to - I want you 
to!' 

I don't know what she had m mind, but she demanded it with re- 
lentless persistence, as though she were hysterical Drozdov, as we 
shall sec later, attiibutcd these capricious impulses of hers, which had 
recently become particularly frequent, to outbursts of blind hatred for 
him, and not to spite, for, on the contrary, she thouglit very highly of 
him, she was fond of him and respected him, and he knew that him- 
self - but to some peculiar unconscious hatred she w is at times quite 
unable to suppress 

He silently handed his glass to an old woman who was stan img be- 
hind Inm, opened the door of the partition, and, wuhout being m- 
vited, stepped into Semyon Yakovlevich's private half of the room, 
and knelt down in the middle of die ffoor in the sight of all. I can't 
help dimkmg diat his simple and dehc itc soul was deeply shocked by 
Lisa's crude and scoffing whim before the whole company Perhaps he 
thought diat she would be ashamed of herself when she saw his humi- 
liation on which she had so insisted. Of course no one but he would 
’ have dreamt of changmg a woman's character by so naive and risky a 
method. He remamed kneeling lookmg grave and imperturbable, tall. 
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ungainly, ridiculous. But no one of our party laughed ; the unexpected- 
ness of his action produced a painful effect. Everybody looked at Lisa. 

‘Anoint! Anoint!* Semyon Yakovlevich muttered. 

Lisa went suddenly pale, cried out, and rusbed behind the partition. 
A rapid, hysterical scene took place: she tried widi all her might to 
raise Drozdov from his knees, tuggmg at his elbow with both hands. 

‘Get up, get up!’ she screamed, beside herself. ‘Get up at once! At 
once! How dare you kneel ^* 

Drozdov got up from his knees She squeezed his arms above the 
elbows and looked intently into Ins face There was terror in her e) cs. 

‘Good-lookers! Good-lookers*’ Semyon Yakovlevich repeated 
again. 

She dragged Drozdov back behind the partition at last, an agitated 
stir passed tlirough our whole company. The lady from our carnage, 
probably wislnng to relieve the tension, asked Semyon Yakovlevich 
for tlic third time in a loud and strident voice, with her affected smile: 

‘Well, Semyon Yakovlevich, won’t you “pronounce” somethmg 
to me too? And I did count a lot on you, I must say ’ 

‘Kick her m the — , m the — * ’ Semyon Yakovlevich addressed him- 
self to her witli an extremely indecent word 

The words were uttered fiercely and with terrifying clarity Our 
ladies shrieked and ran headlong out of the place and the gentlemen 
burst into ho meric laughter That was the end of our visit to Semyon 
Yakovlevich. 

And It was at this point that another extremely enigmatic incident 
is said to have occurred and, to be quite frank, it is because of it that I 
have described this visit in such detail. 

I am told that when they all rushed in a crowd out of the room, 
Lisa, supported by Drozdov, suddenly found herself face to face with 
Stavrogui m the doorway. I may add that since that Sunday morning 
when she fainted they had not approached each other or spoken to 
each otlier, tliough tliey had met frequently I saw them meeting in 
the doorway it seemed to me tliat both of them stood still for a mo- 
ment and looked rather strangely at one anotlier But I may not have 
seen tliem properly for the crowd I am assured, on the contrary, and 
very seriously, too, that after havmg looked at Stavrogin, Lisa quickly 
raised her hand to die level of Ins face and would certainly have struck 
him if he had not managed to draw back in time. Perhaps she objected 
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to the way he had looked at her or perhaps to the way he grmned, 
especially after such an episode with Drozdov I admit I did not sec 
It myself, but everyone assured me that they had, though all of them 
could not possibly have seen it in that confusion, but perhaps some of 
them might. Only I did not believe it at the time. I do remember, 
though, that Stavrogm was rather pale all the way back to town. 

3 

Almost at the same time - that is to say, on the same day - the inter- 
view between Mr Verkhovensky and Mrs Stavrogm took place at last. 
Mrs Stavrogm had long been thinkmg about it, and had mformed her 
former friend about it, but for some reason she kept putting it off It 
took place at Skvoreshmki. Mrs Stavrogm arrived at her coimtry 
house, full of bustling activity; the day before it was finally decided 
that the fete would be given at the house of the marshars wife But 
Mrs Stavrogm, with her quick brain, at once realized that tliere was 
nodimg to prevent her afterwards from holdmg her own fete m Skvo- 
resluiiki to which the whole town would again be invited Then every- 
one would be able to sec for themselves whose house was best and 
where people could count on a better reception and where a ball vras 
given with better taste. In general, it was impossible to recognize her. 
She looked quite a different woman and seemed to h ive been trans- 
formed from an unapproachable ‘high society lad) ‘ (Mr Verkho- 
vensky 's expression) to a most ordinary, feather-brained society 
woman. However, that ma) have only seemed so. 

Having arrived at her empty country liousc, she went tlirough all 
the rooms m the company of her faithful old butler, Alexey Ycgorych, 
and Foma, a man of wide experience of aflairs and a specialist in in- 
terior decorations. They staited discussing pirns: what furniture to 
brmg from the town house; what tlimgs md what pictures; where to 
put them ; how best to arrange the flowers and which flowers to get 
from the hot-houses; where to hang th curtains, where to have die 
buffet, and should they have one or two buftets, etc., etc And it was 
while thus busily engaged that she suddenly took it into her head to 
send a carriage for Mr Verkhovensky. 

Mr Verkhovensky had long before been warned about his coimng 
visit and was rcady^ expecting to receive such a sudden mvitation any 
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day. As he got into the carnage, he crossed himself ; his fate was being 
decided. He found his friend m the big drawing-room, sitting on a 
small sofa m the recess m front of a small marble table, a paper and 
pencil in her hands; Foma was measuring the height of die gallery 
and the wmdows, while Mrs Stavrogin hersclt was putting down the 
figures and makmg no'-es on the margin She nodded to Mr Verkho- 
vensky, without interrupting her work, and when the latter mur- 
mured a greeting, she give him her hand hurriedly and, without 
lookmg, motioned him to a seit beside her 
‘I sat there waiting for five minutes, “suppressing my feelings’*,’ he 
told me aftciwirds ‘The woman I saw was not the woman I had 
known for twenty years 1 he utter conviction that everything was at 
an end lent me a strength that surprised even her I swear to you she 
was astoiushcd by my steadfastness in that last hour ’ 

Mrs Stavrogin suddenly put down hei pencil on the table and turn- 
ed quickly to Mr Verkhovensky 

‘Mr Verkhovensky, we hive to discuss business I’m sure you’ve 
prepared all your lugh-sounding words and all sorts of fine phrases, 
but we’d better go straight to the point Don’t you think so 
He was shocked She was in a hurry to show her hand What might 
be her next move? 

‘Wait Don’t say anything Let me speik first, and then you can say 
what you like, though I really don’t know what you could say to me,* 
she went 09, talking vci y rapidly ‘ The twelve hundred roubles of your 
allowance I consider it my sacred duty to continue to the end of your 
life Well, perhaps not my sacred duty, but simply an agreement 
That’s much more realistic, isn’t it^ If you like, we can have it in writ- 
ing I have made special arrangements m case of my death But you 
will get from me at present a flat and servants and your maintenance in 
addition Put into cash, it would make another fifteen hundred roubles, 
wouldn’t it^ I’ll add an extra three hundred roubles, makmg a total of 
dircc thousand That should suffice )ou for a year, shouldn’t it^ It’s 
not too little, is it^ In special emergencies I shall of course let you have 
more And so, take your money, let me have my servants back and 
hve just by yourself where you like - in Petersburg, in Moscow, 
abroad or in our town, but not with me. Do you hear?’ 

‘Not so long ago I was presented with quite different demands from 
the same lips and with the same suddenness and the same insistence/ 
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Mr Verkhovcnsky said slowly and with melancholy distinctness. 
humbled myself and danced the ^opak to please you. Out, la cotn-- 
paraison peut etre permise. C'etait comnte un petit cosak du Don, qtti sautait 
sur sa propre tomhe. Now -* 

‘ Stop, sir. You talk an awful lot. You did not dance, but you came 
to see me in a new cravat, new Imen and gloves, oiled and scented. I 
assure you, you were very anxious to get married yourself; it was 
written on your face and, believe me, it was a most inelegant expres- 
sion. If I did not tell you about it at die time, it was only out of deli- 
cacy. But you were anxious to get married in spite of the disgusting 
things you wrote piivately about me and your betrothed. Now it*s 
quite different. And why drag m the cosak du Don, and what grave 
have you m mind? I don’t understand your comparison at all. I don’t 
want you to die. Live as long as you like. I shall be delighted.’ 

‘In a workhouse?* 

‘A workhouse ? One doesn’t go into a workhouse with an income 
of three thousand a year. Oh, I sec,* she said with a laugh. ‘Peter did 
make a joke about a workhouse one dav. Gracious me! there really is 
a special workhouse which it is worth keeping in mind. It’s for most 
respectable people. There are colonels there, and a geiicial is very 
anxious to go there too. If you went there with all your money you’d 
find peace, contentment, and servants, too You’d be able to devote 
yourself to your studies there and you could always make up a party 
for a game of prefer encc.’ 

*Passoti\.* 

'Passons?' Mrs Stavrogm winced ‘Well, in that case, that’s all I 
have to say. fiom now on we shall live separately.’ 

Ts that all? Is that all that remains after twenty yeais? Our last 
farewell?’ 

‘You’re awfully fond of pathetic exclamations, Mr Verkhovcnsky. 
It’s no longei tlic fishion. People to-da) talk rudely but plainly. And 
you would harp on our twenty years! Twenty years of mutual Sidf- 
admiration and nothing more Every ’ ttcr you wrote to me was not 
written for me but for posterity. You’re a stylist and not a friend. 
Friendship is merely a glorified expression. In reality it is nothuig but 
a reciprocal outpouring of slops,’ 

‘Heavens, how many words you’ve picked up from others ! Lessons 
learnt by heart! And tliey’vc already put their uniform on you! You, 
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too, are rejoicing! You, too, are basking m the sun! Chhe, ckkre, for 
what a mess of pottage have you sold them your freedom!’ 

‘Tm not a parrot to repeat other people’s words,’ Mrs Stavrogin 
said, boiling with rage. ‘Don’t worry, I have saved up plenty of words 
of my own. What have you done for me during those twenty years? 
You wouldn’t even let me look at the books which I ordered for you, 
and which but for the bookbinder would have remained uncut What 
did you give me to read when I asked you during those first years to 
be my guide? Always Kapfig Notlung but Kapfig You were even 
afraid that I might become an educated woman, and you took appro- 
priate measures And yet it is at you that people arc laughing 1 must 
confess I always considered you only as a critic and nothing more. 
When on our way to Petersburg I told you that I mtended to publish 
a periodical and dedicate my life to it, you at once looked at me ironic- 
ally and became horribly supercilious.’ 

‘You’re quite wrong, quite wrong At die time we were afraid of 
persecution.’ 

‘I’m not wrong at all, and you had no reason to be afraid of perse- 
cution m Petersburg. Do you remember how afterwards in February, 
when the news of the liberation of die serfs came, you suddenly came 
runnmg to me in a panic and began demanding that I should at once 
give you a written statement that the proposed periodical had nothing 
to do with you and diat the young people had been coming to sec me 
and not you, and that you were only a tutor who lived in my house 
because he had not been paid his fees ^ Isn’t diat so ^ Do you remember 
It? You most certainly have been overdoing things all your life, Mr 
Verkliovcnsky.’ 

‘That was only a moment of weakness, a moment while we were 
alone,’ he cried sorrowfully. ‘But are we really to break off every- 
thing because of such unimportant impressions^ Is dicrc nothing more 
left between us after all those long ycais?’ 

‘You’re horribly calculating You always want me to be in your 
debt. When you returned from abroad, you looked down on me and 
you wouldn’t let me utter a word. But when I went abroad myself 
and spoke to you afterwards about my impressions of die Madonna, 
you wouldn’t listen to me and you smiled m a superior way into your 
cravat, as though I was mcapable of the same feelings as you.’ 

‘It wasn’t that at all - it probably wasn’t that at all - fai oublie* 
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‘It was that all right. And, besides, what was there to be so superior 
about, because it was all nonsense and just one of your inventions. 
Now no one, no one gets excited over the Madonna. No one wastes 
time over it, except some old-faslnoned old men. That’s been proved.’ 

Tt’s been proved, has it?’ 

‘It’s of no use whatever. This jug is useful because one can pour 
water into it; diis pencil is useful because you can write anything with 
it, but that Madonna is just a woman’s face which is inferior to any 
face in nature. Try drawing an apple and put a real apple beside it - 
which would you take? You wouldn’t hesitate, would you^ That’s 
what all our theories boil down to now that the first hght of free in- 
vestigation has fallen on them.’ 

T sec, I sec.’ 

‘You laugh ironically. And what, for instance, did you tell me 
about charity ? And yet the enjoyment you get from chanty is a super- 
cilious and immoral enjoyment, the enjoyment a rich man gets from 
his wealth, his power, and lus importance when he compares it with 
the importance of a poor man. Charity corrupts both giver and re- 
ceiver and, besides, does not achieve its aim because it merely increases 
poverty. Loafers who are too lazy to work crowd round those who 
give away money like gamblers round a gaming-table, hoping to 
win. But the miserable coppers which are thrown to them are not 
enough to satisfy one man out of a hundred. How much have you 
given away m your life^ Not more than a few pennies. I’m sure. Try 
to remember when last you gave something away Two years ago? 
More likely four. You’re just raising a clamour and limdcimg progress. 
Charity ought to be forbidden by law, even in the present state of our 
society Under the new regime there won’t be any poor at all.’ 

‘Oh, what a cataract of borrowed phrases’ So it’s tome to the new 
regime, has it^ Unhappy woman, miy the Lord help you!’ 

‘Yes, sir, it has come to that. You were very careful to conceal all 
these new ideas from me, with winch every one is already faimliar, and 
you did It solely out of jealousy, so as to wield your power over me. 
Even that Julia creature is a hiuidred mile's ahead of me. But I, too, am 
begimung to sec things clearly now. I’ve defended you, sir, as much as 
I could. Everybody without exception thinks that it is your fault.’ 

‘That’ll do ! ’ he said, rising from lus seat; ‘diat’U do. And what else 
shall I wish you? Not repentance, surely?’ 
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* Sit down for a minute, sir. I have something else I’d like to ask you. 
You’ve received an invitation to read at the literary matinee. I was re- 
sponsible for it. Tell me, what are you going to read.’ 

T’m going to read about that queen of queens, that ideal of human- 
ity, die Sistme Madonna, who in your opinion is not worth a glass or 
a penal.* 

‘Not somediing from history?’ said Mrs Stavrogin in mournful 
surprise. ‘But they won’t listen to you. You would think of that 
Madonna! What’s die use of talking about her if you’ll only send 
them all to sleep? I assure you, Mr Verkhovensky, that what I’m say- 
ing IS entirely in your own interest Don’t you dunk it would be much 
wiser if you took some short but entertaining medieval Court mci- 
dent from Spanish history, or, better still, some anecdote which you 
could enlarge with some anecdotes and witty sayings of your own? 
They had such gorgeous courts in those days, such fine ladies, poison- 
mgs. Karmazinov says it would be strange indeed if you couldn’t find 
somedung entertaining to read fiom Spanish history.’ 

‘Karmazinov, that fool who’s written himself out, lookuig for a 
subject for me!’ 

‘Karmazinov, that almost statesman-hke intellect! You’re very free 
with your language, sir!’ 

‘Your Karmazinov is a silly old woman, spiteful and worthless. 
Ck^re, chhc, since when have you become so enslaved by them ? Oh, 
dear God!’ 

‘I can’t stand him even now for die airs he gives lumself, but I must 
do justice to his great intellect I repeat I’ve defended you as far as I 
could and to the best of my ability. And why must you be so dull and 
ridiculous^ Couldn’t you instead walk on to the platform with a nice 
smile as the rcpiesentative of a past age, and just tell them two or three 
anecdotes in your inimitable way as you alone can someames tell 
them^ Even though you’re an old man, though you belong to an age 
that has passed, and though you have dropped behind diem, diere’s 
nothing to prevent ^ou from admitting it with a smile, in your fore- 
word, and everybody will realize that you’re a ijice, good-natured, 
witty old fossil. In a word, a man of the old school, but so far advanced 
that he is able to appreciate the absurdity of certain ideas which he has 
hitherto followed at their true value. Do me a favour, I beg you.’ 

‘C/iere, enough! Don’t ask me. I can’t. I’ll talk to them about the 
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Madonna, but I shall raise a storm which will either crush them all or 
strike me down alone!* 

‘It’s sure to strike you down alone, Mr Verkhovensky.’ 

‘ Such IS my fate. I shall tell them about that vile slave, that stinking 
and depraved flunkey who will first mount tlie ladder with a pair of 
scissois in his hands and slash the divine countenance of tlie great ideal 
in die name of equality, envy, and - and digestion. Let my curse thun- 
der out and then, then -* 

‘To a lunatic asylum^* 

‘Ma) be But in any case, whether I’m defeated or whether I’m vic- 
torious, I shall take up my bag diat very evening, my pauper’s bag, 
leave all my belongings behind me, all your gifts, all your allowances 
and piomises of hiturc blessings, and go away on foot to end my life 
as a tutoi 111 some merchant’s house or die of hunger in some ditch. 1 
have spoken Alea jacta est!' 

He rose again. 

‘I’ve been convinced,* Mrs Stavrogin said, getting up with flashing 
eyes - ‘I’ve been convmted for years that all you live for is to put me 
and my house to shame by some disgricckil story like that! What do 
) ou mean by your tutorship m a merchant’s house or by your dying 
in a ditch ^ It’s just spite, calumny, and nothing else’’ 

‘You’ve always despised me, but I shall end up like a true knight 
who remains faithful to his lady, for your opinion of me has always 
been clearer to me than an) thing in the world. From now on I shall 
accept nothing, but shall revere you disinterestedly.’ 

‘How silly’’ 

‘You’ve never respected me. I may have had thousands of weak- 
nesses. Yes, I have sponged on you, I speak the language of nihilism; 
but sponging has never been die guiding principle of my actions. It 
has just happened like that, of itself, 1 don’t know how. I always 
thought that there was something higher dian food between us and - 
I’ve never, never been a scoundrel! And so I go on my way to make 
amends’ I’m setting out late in die y^ ir, in the late autumn, a mist lies 
over die fields, the road before me is covcied with the hoar frost of 
old age, and the wind howls about the grave towards which I walk. . , . 
But forward, forward on my way, on my new way - 

Full of the purest love. 

True to his own sweet dream. ... 
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Oh, farewell, my dreams. Twenty years! Alea jacta est!* 

His face was wet with tears that suddenly gushed out of his eyes; he 
picked up his hat. 

T don’t understand Latin,’ said Mrs Stavrogin, trying hard to con- 
trol herself. 

Who knows, perhaps she too felt hke crying, but indignation and 
caprice got the better of her once more. 

T know only one thing: that all tins is just a silly whim. You’ll 
never be able to carry out your threats, which are full of egoism. You 
won’t go anywhere You won’t go to any merchant. You’ll end your 
days quite simply on my hands, getting your pension and having yo ar 
dreadful friends come to see you on Tuesdays. Good-bye, sir.’ 

*Alea jacta est^' he said, bowing low to her, and came back home 
more dead tlian ahve with excitement. 

6 

Peter Verkhovemky is Busy 

I 

THE day of die fete was finally fixed, and von Lembke was looking 
more and more melancholy and pensive He was full of strange and 
ommous forebodings, and diis worried Mrs Lembke greatly. It is true 
cverythmg was not quite right. Our former easy-going Governor had 
left the administration of die province not altogether in good working 
order; at die moment a cholera epidemic was approaching; dicrc 
were serious outbreaks of plague among the cattle in some country 
districts , all that summer fires raged in towns and villages, and among 
die common people the foolish rumours of incendiarism gamed more 
and more ground. Cases of robbery were twice as numerous as usual. 
But all this, of course, would have been perfeedy normal had there 
not been odier weighty reasons which disturbed the composure of die 
hitherto happy von Lembke. 

What worried Mrs Lembke most of all was that he was becommg 
more uncommunicative every day and, strange to say, more secretive. 
And what mdeed did he have to hide? It is true he rarely answered her 
back and mosdy obeyed her imphcidy. At her insistence, for instance, 
two or three measures were passed of a very nsky and almost illegal 
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character with the idea of increasing the Governor’s powers. A num- 
ber of rather simster actions were connived at with the same aim m 
view; for mstance, people who should have been put on trial and sent 
to Siberia were, at her msistencc, recommended for promotion. It was 
also decided systematically to ignore certain complaints and inquiries. 
All tins came to light aftei wards. Lembke not only signed everything, 
but did not even discuss the question of his wife’s share in the execu- 
tion of his duties. On the otlier hand, he would at times start a row 
over ‘absolute trifles’, to Mrs lembke’s great surprise. No doubt he 
felt the need of recompensing himself by a few moments of mutiny 
for the days of obedience. Unfortunately, Mrs I embke, for all her in- 
sight, could not grasp tlie noble finesse of her husband’s noble charac- 
ter. Alas, she had other worries, and diat was the source of many mis- 
understandings. 

It ill becomes me to dwell on certam thmgs and, besides, I don’t 
diink I am able to. Neither is it my business to discuss administrative 
mistakes, and that is why I shall completely leave out the adimmstra- 
tive aspect of the whole affair When I began my chronicle, I had quite 
odier tasks m mind. Besides, the Commission of Inquiry which has 
just been set up m our province will no doubt bring to light a great 
many things; it is only a matter of waitmg a httlc. Ilowe\er, it is im- 
possible to avoid certain explanations. 

But to return to Mrs Lembke The poor lady (I feel very sorry for 
her) could have achieved everything that attracted and allured her so 
much (glory and so on) without any of the violent and eccentric 
efforts she resolved to make from the very start. But whether it was 
from an excess of romantic feelings or from die long and sad failures 
she hid suffered as a young girl, she felt suddenly, with the change in 
her fortunes, that she had been somehow specially chosen, almost 
anointed, that over her ‘a tongue, hke as of fire’ had burst, and it was 
that tongue of fire that was the cause of all the trouble * for, say what 
you will. It IS not like a chignon which will fit any woman’s head But 
It IS the hardest thing in the world to c >nvince a woman of diis truth; 
on die contrary, anybody who has a mind to agree with her, will be 
sure of success, and they vied with each other in agreeing with her. 
The poor woman suddenly found herself the sport of die most con- 
flicting mflucnces while imagming that she was higlily origmal. Many 
clever people feathered dieir nests and took advantage of her simplicity 
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dunng the short penod of her rule. And what a hopeless tangle 
she got herself into under the pretence of independence! She waff in 
favour of big agricultural estates, the aristocratic element, and the in- 
crease of die Governor’s prerogatives and, at the same time, of the 
democratic clement, the new institutions, law and order, frec-think- 
ing, and social reforms; the strict etiquette of an aristocratic salon and 
the free-and-easy, almost public-house manners of the young people 
who surrounded her She dreamed of qtvm^ happiness and reconciling 
the irreconcilable, or, what was more likely, of the union of every- 
thing and everybody in the adoration of her own person She had 
speaal favourites, she was very fond of Peter Verkhovensky, who, 
mcidentally, got his way with her by the grossest flattery. But she 
liked lum for another reason, too, a reason that is most rcmaikablc and 
most cliaracteristic of die poor lady, she was always hoping that he 
would disclose to her a conspiracy against the Government' However 
hard it may be to imagine it, that was so For some obscure reason she 
believed that it was m our province diat a plot against the Government 
was being hatched. By his silence on certain occasions and his hints 
on odicrs, Peter helped to confirm her m that strange idea She, on the 
odicr hand, imagmed that he had connexions with every revolution- 
ary movement in Russia and, at the same time, was loyal to her to the 
point of adoration The discovery of the plot, gratitude from Peters- 
burg, a brilliant career in front of her, the exercise of an influence on 
the younger generation by ‘kindness* so as to keep it from going over 
the brink - all this lived happily side by side in that fantastic head of 
hers For she had saved and mistered Peter Verkhovensky (for some 
reason she was absolutely convinced of this) and she would save the 
others, too. None of them would perish She would save them all. 
She would sort tliem out, she would send in tlie right report about 
them, she would act in the highest interests ofjiistice, and history and 
the entire Russian liberal movement would possibly bless her name 
But the conspiracy would be discovered, all the same. All the advan- 
tages at one blow 

Still, It was absolutely necessary that Mr Lembkc should be more 
cheerful, at least before the fete He simply had to be cheered up and 
reassured. With that aim in view, she sent Peter to him m die hope 
that he might relieve his depression by some sedative knowm only to 
him. Perhaps even by conveying some mformation to him, as it were. 
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from die horse’s mouth. She had imphcit faith in his adroitness. Peter 
had not been m von Lembke’s office for some time. He rushed m 
there at the very moment when the patient was m a most difficult 
mood. 


2 

A contingency had arisen with which Mr von Lembkc was utterly un- 
able to deal. In the district in which Peter Verkhovensky had been 
having a great time recently a second lieutenant li-d been reprimanded 
by his superior officer in front of the whole company llie second 
heutenant was a young man who had recently arrived from Peters- 
burg He was taciturn and morose, of a dignified appearance, though 
rather small, stout, anel ruddy-cheeked He resented the reprimand 
and suddenly flung himself upon his superior officer with a sort of un- 
natural scream that astonished the whole company; his head bent 
down savagely, he struck die officer and bit him on the shoulder with 
all his might, and it was with some difficulty that he was dragged off. 
There could be no doubt that he had gone mad At least it was found 
diat during recent weeks his behaviour had been very peculiar. For 
instance, he had thrown two icons belonging to his landlady out of 
his room, having chopped up one of them with an axe, in his room 
he had placed on three stands, in the form of three lecterns, the works 
of Vogt, Molcschott, and lluechner, and betore each lectern he burned 
a wax church candle From the large number of books found in his 
room It could be gathered that he was a well-read man If he had had 
fifty thousand francs he might have sailed to the Marquesas Islands 
like the ‘cadet’ to whom Mr Herzen lefers with such gay humour in 
one of his works When he wis arrested, a whole bundle of the most 
desperate politic al leaflets was found in his pockets and in his lodgings. 

Political leaflets ire by themselves a trivial affiir and, in my opinion, 
not worth worrying about We’ve seen lots of then* Besides, those 
leaflets were not new exactly the same were, as I was told later, not 
so long ago scattered in another p ovinee, and Liputin, who had 
visited that district and the neighbouring province six weeks earlier, 
assured me that he had seen similar leaflets there But what struck von 
Lembkc was that the manager of Spigulm’s factory had brought the 
police just at the same time two or three bundles of exactly the same 
leaflets as those found in the second heutenant’s room. They had been 
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left at the factory during the night and had not yet been opened, so 
that none of tlic workmen had had amc to read any of them. The 
whole thmg was silly, but it made Lembke ponder deeply. The affair 
appeared to him m an unplcasandy complicated light. 

This happened just at the beginning of the ‘ Spigiilin incident’ at the 
factory. The incident had caused a grcjt deal of excited talk in our 
town and had created a stir m the Petersburg and Moscow papers, 
which pubhshed all sorts of versions of it About tliice weeks earlier 
one of the workmen there had fallen ill and died of Asiatic cholera A 
few more people fell ill of it later The townspeople were in a panic 
because the cholera epidemic was approaching from the neighbouring 
province. I may add that, so far as possible, all the necessary sanitary 
precautions had been taken to meet the unmvitcd guest But the fac- 
tory of tlie Spiguhns, who were millionaires and people with influ- 
ential connexions, had somehow been overlooked. And then every- 
body started clamouring that the factory was the breeding-place of 
the infection and that the factory itself, and especially the workmen s 
quarters, were so filthy that, if there had been no cholera epidemic at 
all. It would have started dicrc Precautionary measures were, of 
course, taken immediately, and Mr Lembke vigorously insisted on 
their bemg carried out without delay. The factory was thoroughly 
cleaned up m three weeks, but the Spiguhns, for some unknown rea- 
son, closed it. One of the Spigulm brothers resided permanently m 
Petersburg and the other left for Moscow after the authorities had 
ordered his factory to be cleaned up 1 he manager began to pay off 
the workers and, as it now appears, swindled them right and left The 
workers began to protest, demanding to be paid fairly, and rather 
foolislily went to die police, but without raising a gicat clamour and 
without getting very much excited over it. It was just dicn that the 
revolutionary leaflets were handed to Lembke from die manager 

Peter Verkhovenskjr flew into the Governor’s study without send- 
ing m his name, just hke an old friend of the family, and, besides, he 
had a message from Mrs Lembke. Seemg Inm, von Lembke scowled 
and stood still at his desk with an unfnendly look on his face. Till dien 
he had been walking up and down his study, discussing some private 
business with an official of his office by the name of Blum, a very awk- 
ward and morose German whom he had brought with him from 
Petersburg m spite of Ins wife’s strong opposition. At the entrance of 
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Peter Verkliovensky, Blum retired to die door, but he did not leave 
the room. Peter even imagmed that he had exchanged a sigmficant 
glance with his superior. 

‘Aha, so Tve caught you, you secretive ruler of the town,' Peter 
cried, laughing and covering up the leaflet which lay on the table with 
his hand. ‘That will add to your collection, won't it?’ 

Von Lcmbke flushed. His face seemed suddenly to twitch. 

‘Leave it alone at once!* he shouted, wincing with anger. ‘And 
don’t you dare, sir 

‘What’s the matter with you? I believe you’re angry.’ 

‘Let me tell you, sir» that 1 do not mtend to put up with your sans 
fa^on any more and I’d like you to remember -* 

‘Good gracious, he really is angry!* 

‘Shut up! Shut up!* von Lcmbke cried, stamping on the carpet. 
‘And don’t dare 

Goodness only knows what might have happened. There was, in- 
deed, another thing, besides, which neither Peter nor Mrs Lcmbke 
knew anything about. The unhappy Lembkc had been so upset durmg 
the last few days that he had even begun to be secretly jealous of his 
wife and Peter Verkhovensky. In solitude, especially at niglit, he spent 
some very disagreeable moments. 

‘And I thought tliat if a man reads ^ou Ins novel in private for two 
days running till after midnight and wants to know your opinion of 
It, he has at least given up these official relations. Mrs Lcmbke treats 
me as a friend - what on earth is one to make of you^’ Peter said with 
rather a dignified air. ‘Here’s your novel, by the way,’ he said, putting 
on the tabic a large, heavy, rollcd-up manuscript, wrapped in blue 
paper. 

Lcmbke blushed and looked embarrassed. 

‘Where did you find it?’ he asked cautiously, with a rush of joy he 
was unable to control, but which he did his best to conceal. 

‘Well, just imagine it, wrapped up as it is, it had rolled under the 
chest of drawers. I must have thrown it down rather carelessly on die 
chest of drawers as I came m. My charwoman found it die day before 
yesterday when she was scrubbing the floor. Dear me, you certainly 
gave me some work! * 

Lcmbke dropped his eyes sternly. 

‘Haven’t slept for two nights runmng, dianks to you. It was found 
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the day before yesterday, but I kept it - been reading it ever since. Too 
busy in die daytime, so I read it at night. Well, sir, I can't say foat I 
Jiked It. It’s not my kettle of fish. But what docs that matter? I've 
never claimed to be a critic, and the important dung is, my dear chap, 
that I simply couldn't tear myself away from it, though I didn’t like 
It. The fourth and fifth chapters arc - arc damned good! Damned 
good 1 And what a lot of hiiniour you’ve shoved into it - 1 roared widi 
laughter. But how wonderfully you can make fun of dungs satis qne 
cela paraisst 1 Well, the ninth and tcndi chapters are all about love - not 
my kettle of fish. I’m atiaid, but it certainly is effective Nearly burst 
mto tears when I read Igrcnev’s letter, though you’ve certainly shown 
him up cleverly. You know, it’s moving all right, but at the same 
time you tried, as it were, to exhibit his false side. Am I riglit? Have I 
guessed it or not? But the endmg, you know - oh, well, I really felt 
like giving you a good beating for it. For what idea are you trying to 
develop? Why, it’s the same old deification of domestic happmess, 
multiplying of children and money - and they lived happily ever after 
- good Lord! You’ll enchant your readers, for even I couldn’t tear 
myself away from the book, but diat makes it all the worse! The 
reader is as big a fool as ever, but diat's why intelligent people ought 
to shake him up, while you - but there, diat’s enough. Good-bye. 
Don’t be angry another time I’ve come because I had somcdimg to 
tell you, but you’re such a funny fellow -’ 

Meanwhile Lembkc took his novel and locked it up in an oak book- 
case, having managed incidentally to give Blum a wink to mike him- 
self scarce. Blum disappeared with a long, mournful face. 

‘I’m not such a funny fellow, but I’m simply - it’s all these unpleas- 
antnesses,’ he muttered, frowning, but without anger and sitting down 
at die table. ‘ Sit down, please, and tell me what you have to say. I 
haven’t seen you for a long time, Mr Vcrkliovcnsky, only, please, 
don’t rush m again with that manner of yours - when one’s busy it 
sometimes is - er -’ 

‘My manner is always die same.' 

‘I know, my dear fellow, and I believe you don't mean anydimg by 
It, but sometimes one is worried - please take a scat.’ 

Peter sprawled on the sofa and at once tucked up his legs under him. 
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‘What are you so worried about - not about that silly nonsense, 
surely?* he nodded towards the leaflet ‘I can bring you as many of 
these leaflets as you like. I’ve already made their acquaintance m the 
Kh — V province.’ 

‘You mean when you were staying there 

‘ Why, of course ; it was not m my absence There was one with a 
vignette - an axe print'^d at the top of it. Allow me * He ^ ickcJ up die 
leaflet ‘Ah, yes, thcie’s an axe on this one, too It’s the same one - an 
exact replica of it ’ 

‘Yes, an axe You see, an axe.’ 

‘Why, you’re not frightened of the ixe, are yoii^’ 

‘I’m not referring to the axe, sir, and - cr - I’m not frightened But 
this business, I mean, it’s such an awlul business - there are circum- 
stances here ’ 

‘ Which ^ You mean that they should have brought it from the fac- 
tory? Ha, ha' Do you know tint in that factory ot yours the workers 
will soon be composing such leaflets tht nisclvcs * 

‘What do you mean^* von Lenibke ghred at him sternly. 

‘I mean what I say. You’d better look after them carefully You’re 
much too mild a man, Mr Lenibkc You write novels You want die 
good old-fashioned methods here ’ 

‘What old-fashioned methods? What are you talking about? The 
factory has been cleaned I give the order and it was cleaned up ’ 

‘ But there’s mutiny among the workers You should have them flog- 
ged, every man-jack of them, and the whole thing would be settled.’ 
‘Mutiny? Nonsense' I gave the order, and it wis cleaned up.’ 
‘Good Lord' Mr Lcmbke, you’re too mild a man ’ 

‘First of all. I’m not so mild as you think, and, secondly — ’ von 
Lcmbke felt hurt agun He spoke to the young man with an effort, 
out of curiosity, wondering whether he would tell him anything new. 

‘Ah-h, another old friend'* Pctci mccriupted him, swoopmg down 
on another piece of paper lying under a paper-weight, some kind of 
political leaflet, but obviously punted abroad, and m verse. ‘Well, 
this one I know by heart- A Noble CliaTatUrf Let’s see. Yes, it is A 
Noble Chatacter. I met this character when 1 was abroad Where did 
you dig It up?’ 

M 
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‘You say you met him abroad?* von Lembke said with a start. 

‘I should think so. Four months ago, or five even.* 

‘You seem to have seen quite a great deal abroad, * von Lembke said, 
giving him a sharp look. 

Peter unfolded the piece of paper without listening to him, and read 
the poem aloud: 

A Noble Character 
Not for him the pndc of place, 

Champion of the Hum in Race, 

Victim of the tyrant’s spite. 

And the nobles* rancorous might. 

The life he chose was one of seeking 
Torture, misery, death, and beating - 
With this intent to teach the people 
That all arc brothers, free and equal. 

Leader of a rebel band. 

He sought, at last, a foreign strand. 

Fleeing from the Tsar’s daik dungeons, 

Thong and laek and hangman’s bludgeons. 

But the people, resolved to smash 
The tyrant’s chains and flee the lash, 

From Smolensk to far Tashkent, 

Chafing, waited for the student 
1 hey waited for him all to rise 
’Gainst tyrant Tsar and nobles’ pnze. 

To claim their right to own the land 
And forever more for truth to stand. 

Against the bonds so triple twined. 

Dark deceivers of the human mind. 

Marriage, church, and tamilv tics. 

That filled the old world with trieks and lies. 

‘I expect you got it from that officer, didn't you t' Peter asked. 

‘Do you know the officer, too?* 

‘I should think so I went on the spree with him for two days. I’m 
afraid hp ccrtamly deserved to go off his head.* 

‘Perhaps he didn’t go off his head at all.’ 

‘Oh? You mean because he started biting people?* 

‘But, look here, if you saw that poem abroad and then it’s found 
here m that officer’s room -* 

‘What? Rather mysterious, don’t you think? You’re not by any 
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chance cross-examining me, are you? You see,* he began suddenly in 
a tone of unusual gravity, ‘on my return from abroad I explamed to 
certain people what I saw there, and my explanations were found to 
be satisfactory, otherwise I should not have rejoiced this town with 
my presence I think that so far as that goes the affair is at an end and 
that I owe no more explanations to anyone And, mmd you, it is not 
at an end because I was an informer, but because I couldn’t help doing 
otherwise The people who wrote to Mrs Lcmb^c knew the position, 
and wrote about me as an honest man But, damn it, all tint is ovar 
and done with I’ve come to discuss a serious matter with you, and 
I’m glad you’ve told that clumney’^-swccp to clear out It’s something 
of the utmost importance to me, Mr Lembke I have somctlung special 
to ask you.* 

‘Oh? Well, go on I’m waiting and, I must confess, I am very curi- 
ous to hear what you have to say And nny I add, sir, that you rather 
surprise me ’ 

Von Lembke was a little agitated Peter crossed his legs 

‘In Petersburg,’ he began, ‘I talked frankly of many things, but cer- 
tain other things - this, for instance,* he tapped A Noble Character \^ith 
his finger, ‘I passed over in silence, first, because it wasn’t worth talk- 
ing about and, secondly, because I only told them what they wanted 
to know In things of this kind I hate to put myself out too much. 
That’s the difference, as I see it, between a scoundrel and an honest 
man who is the victim of circumstances Anyway, let’s forget it Well, 
sii, but now - now when these fools - I mean now when it has all 
come out and is already in your hands and I can sec that it’s impossible 
to hide anything from you, for you are a man who has eyes m his 
head and it is impossible to say what’s in your mind, I - I - cr - in 
short, I’ve come to ask you to «ave one man, another fool, possibly 
even a madman, for the sake of his youth, his misfortunes, and also 
because of your humanitarian principles . . For I suppose it’s not only 
m those novels of yours tliat you are so humane!’ He suddenly cut 
short his speech with impatience and coarse sarcasm. 

In a word, one could sec that he was a straightforward man, though 
awkward and not very shrewd, from an excess of humanitarian feel- 
mgs and, perhaps, also of dehcacy - above all, a httle on tlic stupid 
side, as von Lembke at once summed him up with great acuteness. 
He had indeed long suspected it, especially when, durmg the last week. 
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parQcularly at night, he had cursed him inwardly for his mexphcable 
successes with Mrs Lembke. 

'Who IS the man you arc asking a favour for and what is it all 
about?’ he mquircd majestically, doing his best to conceal his curi- 
osity. 

‘It’s - It’s - damn it, I can’t be blamed for trusting you, can P It’s 
not my fault if I respect you as a man of honour and, above all, as a 
sensible fellow who’s capable of understanding - oh, damn it . . .’ 

The poor fellow evidently could not pull himself together 

‘You must realize, of course,’ he went on, ‘that by giving you 
his name I’m betraying him I am betraying him, am I not^ Am I 
not?’ 

‘But how do you expect me to guess his name if you can’t make up 
your mind to tell it mc^’ 

‘Well, of course, thit’s the trouble You always knock a fellow 
down with diat logic of yours - damn it - well, damn it, that “noble 
character’’, tliat “student” is - Shatov - that’s all I have to tell you ’ 

‘Shatov’ How do you mean Shatov^ ’ 

‘Shatov IS the “student” who is mentioned in that poem He lives 
here A former serf, the fellow who slapped -’ 

*Oh, yes, I know, I know** Lembke cried, screwing up his eyes. 
‘But, look here, what exictly is he accused of and, what’s more im- 
portant, what do you want me to do^’ 

‘Why, don’t you sce^ I want you to save him* I used to know him 
eight years ago, I - well, I might almost be said to have been Ins 
friend,’ Peter Vcrkliovensky said, getting more and more agitated 
‘Well, but I am under no obligition to give you an account of my 
past hfc,’ he declared, dismissing it with a wave of the hand ‘All this is 
of no importance Just a matter of tlirce and a half persons, and if you 
add those abroad, there won’t be even a dozen of them The mam 
dung is that I put my trust in your humanitarian feelings and your in- 
tclhgencc I’m sure you’ll understand and you’ll put the matter m its 
true perspective and not as goodness knows what just as the foolish 
fancy of a crazy chap, as the result of misfortunes - misfortunes, mind 
you, that go back for many years, and not as some sort of unlieard of 
conspiracy against die Government*’ 

He was almost breathless 

‘Yes, 1 see. It’s he who’s responsible for the revolutionary leaflets 
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With the picture of the axe/ von Lcmbke concluded almost majestic^ 
ally. ‘But, look here, if he alone is involved, then how could he have 
distributed them here and in the provinces and even m the Kh — v 
province and, finally and most important of all, where did he get 
them?* 

‘But Tm telling you that there are only about five of them, or a 
dozen at most -< how should 1 know?’ 

‘You don’t know?’ 

‘But, damn it all, why should I know?* 

‘But you knew that Shatov was one of the conspirators, didn’t 
you?’ 

‘Oh, well!’ Peter Verkhovensky gave it up with a wave of the 
hand, as though defending himself against the overwhelming per- 
spicacity of his questioner ‘Well, listen I’ll tell you tlie whole truth. 
1 don’t know a thing about the revolutionary leaflets, I mean, not a 
damn thing - nothing at all, do you understand what that means? 
Well, of course, the second lieutenant, and someone else, and again 
someone else here, and - well, peihaps Shatov, too, and someone else 
- well, that’s the lot - flotsam and ]ctsam all of them But it’s for 
Shatov I’ve come to intercede He must be saved because this poem is 
his, his own composition, and it was through him it was published 
abroad. That I know for certain. As for those leaflets, 1 know notliing 
about them.’ 

‘If the poem is his, then the leaflets are quite certainly his too. But 
what makes you suspect Mr Shatov^’ 

With die air of a man who had completely lost his patience, Peter 
Verkhovensky snatched his wallet from his pocket and took a note 
out of It. 

‘Here IS die evidence you want*’ he cried, flinging it on the table. 

Lcmbke unfolded it The note was written apparently about six 
months before from our town to some place abroad. It was very short, 
only a few words. 

I can’t print A Noble CltaracU r here. Can’t do anything Print it abroad. 

IV. SHATOV. 

Lcmbke gazed intently at Peter. Mrs Stavrogin was right m saymg 
that he had a somewhat sheep-hke look, at times especially. 

‘What I mean is diis,’ Peter said quickly. ‘He wrote this poem here 
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six months ago, but he could not get it printed - 1 mean, on a secret 
printing press, and that is why he asks that it should be printed abroad. 
... That’s clear, 4 sn’t it?’ 

*Ycs, sir, that’s clear; but whom is he asking? That’s what’s not so 
clear,’ Lembke observed with sly irony. 

‘Why, Kirilov of course. The note was written to Kiiilov, who 
was abroad at the time. You didn’t know it, did you? Though what 
really annoys me is tliat you’re probably only pretending not to know, 
and that actually you knew about this poem and everything else long 
ago. How else did it come to be on your desk? Just happened to get 
there? Why are you tormenting me if that is so?’ 

He mopped his b^-ow agitatedly with his handkerchief. 

‘Perhaps I do know sometliing,’ Lembke parried cleverly. ‘But 
who IS this Kirilov?’ 

‘Well, he’s an engineer who arrived in our town a few weeks ago. 
He was Stavrogm’s second. A maniac. A madman. Your second 
heutenant might indeed be suffering only from delirium tremens, but 
that one is stark raving mad - I guarantee you that Oh, sir, if the 
Government only knew what sort of people they all are, they wouldn’t 
bother to raise a hand against them Every one of them ought to be 
locked up in a lunatic asylum I had a good look at them in Switzer- 
land and at their congresses.’ 

‘You mean from where they direct the movement in this country ?* 

‘But who chrects it? Three men and a half? Why, one gets bored 
to tears lookmg at them And what movement in this country do you 
mean? The leaflets^ And what new members have they got? Second 
lieutenants who suffer from delirium tremens and two or three stu- 
dents! You’re an intelligent man; let me put this question to you: why 
don’t they get more important people to join their movement? Why 
are they always students and two or three hobbledehoys of twenty- 
two ? I daresay a million sleuth-hounds are after them, and how many 
have tliey found ? And have they got so many members ? Seven people. 
I tell you. It’s too boring for words.’ 

Lembke listened to him attentively, but with an expression which 
said: ‘Don’t you tell me such stones!* 

‘But, look here. Youjust said that this note was sent to some address 
abroad, but tliere is no address on it. How, then, do you come to know 
that die note was addressed to Mr Kirilov and, besides, that it was sent 
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to some address abroad and - and chat it really was written by Mr 
Shatov?* 

‘Well, all you have to do is to get a specimen of Shatov’s hand- 
writing and compare it You must have some sign iture of his m your 
office. As for Kirilov, he showed it to me himself at tlie time.* 

‘ So you were yourself — * 

‘Of course I was myself They showed me all sorts of things there. 
As for this poem, it seems that the late Herzen wrote it for Shatov 
when Shatov was still wandering abroad, in memory of their meet- 
ing, it seems, as an expression of his adimration or as a letter of recom- 
mendation - danm it - and Shatov circulates it among tlie )oung 
people This is whit Herzen thinks of me, as it were * 

‘I see!* Lcmbkc saw the point it last ‘No wonder I couldn’t make 
it out a political leaflet - well, thit’s easy to imderstand, but why a 
pocm^* 

‘I knew you’d sec it And why the hell did I hive to tell you about 
it^ Look here, let me have Shitov, as for the rest, to hell with all of 
them, and that goes for Kirilov, too, who has shut himself up in Filip- 
pov’s house, where Shatov lives too He is hiding there They don’t 
like me because I’ve gone back - but promise to let me have Shatov, 
and I’ll deliver you the rest on a plate You’ll find me useful, sir’ The 
whole wretched lot of them, I think, numbers only nine or ten people. 
I’m keeping an eye on them myself For reasons of my own, sir. Three 
of tliem arc already known to us Sh itov, Kirilov, and the second 
lieutenant The rest I’m just keeping an eye on - I’m not very short- 
sighted, though It’s the same as ui the Kh — v province two students, 
one schoolboy, two twenty-) ear-old noblemen, one teacher, and one 
retired major of about sixty, who has gone silly with drink, have been 
caught there That was all And you can take my word for it tliat that 
was all The authorities were surprised to find that there were no more. 
But you must give me six days I’ve got it all worked out six days 
and no more If you want some sort of result, don’t touch them for 
anotlier six days, and I shall tic them all up in a bundle for you If you 
stir, the birds will fly away But let me hive Shatov I’m for Shatov. 
The best tiling would be to summon him in secret and m a friendly 
way to your office and cross-examme him, havmg first let lum see 
tliat you know everydimg But I expect he’ll throw himself at your 
feet and burst into tears! He*s a neurotic fellow. Very unhappy. His 
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wife is Stavrogin’s mistress. Be nice to him and he’ll tell you every- 
thing, but you must give me my six days first. And above all - 
above aU . not a word to Mrs Lcmbke It’s a secret. Can you keep a 
secret?* 

^What do you mean^* Lcmbke cned, staring at him m surprise. 
‘Haven’t you told Mrs Lcmbke - anything at all?’ 

‘Told her^ Good Lord, no Oh, my dear Mr Lcmbke, really! You 
see, I value her friendship too much and I have too great a respect for 
her - and so on and so forth - but you won’t catch me slipping up like 
that I do not contradict her because, as you know yourself, it is dan- 
gerous to contndict her I may have dropped a lunt to her, because 
she loves it, but, good heavens. I’d never dream ol betraying any 
names to her or anvthing of that sort, as 1 have to you just now For 
why have I turned to you now^ Because after all you’re a man, a 
serious man, a man of long and dependable experience in the Service. 
You’ve had experience of life, too I suppose you know every step in 
such a matter by heart from your experience in Petersburg Why, if 
I were to tell her diosc two names, for instance, she’d laisc sucli a 
storm ... For, you know, she’d like to astonish Petersburg No, sir, 
she’s too hot-headed - diat’s die trouble ’ 

‘Yes, there’s something of that fouque in her,’ Lcmbke murmured, 
not without pleasure, though feeling sorry at the same time that the 
boor had had the impudence to express himself rather freely about 
Mrs Lcmbke. 

But Peter probably thought that what he said was not enough, and 
that he had to exert himself a little more to flatter ‘that Lcmbke fel- 
low’ and get him completely in his power 

‘Yes, you're quite right a fouqut it is,' he said ‘ She may be a woman 
of genius, a literary lady, but - sIk ’s sure to frighten away the birds 
She wouldn’t be able to keep the secret for six hours, let alone six 
days Oh, my dear Mr Lcmbke, never rely on a woman to keep any- 
dimg for SIX days' You do admit diat I’ve had some experience m 
such matters, don’t you^ 1 do know something about it, don’t P And 
I thmk that you, too, know that I’m in a position to know something 
about it I am not asking you to wait for six days just for fun, but be- 
cause I have a good reason for it * 

‘I’ve heard,’ Lcmbke said hesitatingly, afraid to reveal his thoughts, 
‘I’ve heard that on your return from abroad you expressed - cr - 
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as it were - your repentance to - er - the proper quarters - didn't 
you?* 

‘Well, whatever happened there is nobody's business * 

‘Well, of course, I - cr - don't want to pry into - cr - but I couldn't 
help feeling that you’ve talked m quite a different vein till now: about 
the Christian faith, for instance, about social institutions and, last but 
not least, about tlie Government.* 

‘I may have said all sorts of tluiigs I'm saying them still, but these 
ideas ouglit not to be c*pplied as those fools do it - that's the point. For 
what's the use of biting a man’s shoulder? Why, you agiecd with me 
yourself, only you said that it was prematiuc * 

‘It wasn’t that 1 agiccd about or said that it was premature * 

‘You ceittmly weigh evciy word you say, don't you? I la, ha! A 
careful man!* Peter suddenly remarked gaily. ‘Listen, my dear sir, I 
had to get to know you better, and that’s why I spoke in that vein 
You're not the only one I get to know like that There are lots of other 
people I treat in the same way. I may have wanted to find out what 
sort of a man you were.' 

‘What did you want to know that for?’ 

‘Oh, I don’t know,’ he said, laughing again. ‘You see, my dear and 
highly esteemed sir, you’re very clever; but it hasn’t yet come to that^ 
and it won’t come to it, either You sec what I mean ^ Perhaps you do 
Though I did give certain explanations to the proper quartets on my 
return from abroad, and I really don’t know why a man of certain 
convictions should not be able to act for the success of his sincere con- 
victions, but - cr - no one there asked me to send 111 a report about 
your character, and I’ve not accepted any such orders from there. Con- 
sider: I need not have divulged those two names to you. I could have 
sent them off straight there, that is, where I mule my first explanations. 
And if I’d been acting for the sake of my financial or some personal 
advantage, it would have paid me bcttci not to have told you, for now 
they will be grateful to ^ou, and noc to me I’ve done it solely for 
Shatov,’ Peter added nobly, ‘for Sliatov alone because of our old 
friendship. Well, of course, when )ou take up your pen to write there, 
I shouldn’t mind at all if you said something in my favour, it you like 
— I shouldn’t dream of stopping you, ha, ha* GooJ-byc, sir I’m afraid 
I’ve stayed too long as it is and,’ he added pleasantly as he got up, ‘I 
shouldn’t really have talked so much!* 
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*On the contrary, I’m very glad that the affair is, so to speak, being 
cleared up,’ von Lembke said, getting up and looking very amiable, 
too, cvidcndy under the impression of Peter’s last words. ‘I accept 
your services gratefully, and you may be sure that so far as I’m con- 
cerned I shall do my best to put m a good word about your zeal. . . .* 

* Six days, that’s the chief thing I must have six days, and you must 
not do anything duiing that time.’ 

‘All right.* 

‘Of course, I don’t tic your hands, and I shouldn’t dare to do any- 
dimg of die sort. You naturally have to keep an eye on them, but 
please don’t shoo them off before the right time - that’s where I rely 
on your intelligence and experience. I suppose you’ve got lots of 
bloodliounds hidden away somewhere as well as sleuth-hounds - ha, 
ha!’ Pctei blurted out gaily and thoughdcssly (like a young man). 

‘ Oh, it isn’t at all like that,’ von Lembke declined a direct answer 
pleasantly. ‘That is the sort of dung young people arc apt to think - 1 
mean, that the authorities have lots of things up their sleeves But, by 
the way, there is something I’d like to ask you about* if that Kirilov 
was Stavrogin’s second, then Mr Stavrogin, too, is in that case — ’ 

‘What about Stavrogin?’ 

‘I mean, if they’re such friends — ’ 

‘Oh, no, no, no* You’re wrong there, clever as you arc. You sur- 
prise mg! I thought diat you were not without some mformation 
about it. You see, Stavrogin is quite die opposite; I mean, absolutely. 
Avis au Iccteur!’ 

‘Really? Are you quite sure?’ Lembke asked mistrustfully. ‘Mrs 
Lembke told me diat according to the inform ition she had received 
from Petersburg, he is a man with certain, as it were, instructions -* 

‘I don’t know anything, nothmg at all - good-bye, good-bye - avis 
an IccteurV Peter suddenly and openly dcchncd to discuss it. 

He rushed to die door. 

‘Please, please, Mr Verkhovensky,’ Lembke cried, ‘I have one more 
litde dung to discuss with you, and I won’t detain you long.’ 

He took an envelope out of the drawer of his desk. 

‘Here’s another specimen of die same kind, and you may take it as 
proof that I trust you imphady. Here, have a look. What do you 
make of it?’ 

There was a letter in the envelope, a strange, anonymous letter 
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addressed to Lembke which he had only received the day before. Peter, 
to his intense annoyance, read as follows: 

Your Excellency, 

For that you are according to your rank I declare herewith an 
attempt on the life of gcntlcnicii of the rank of general and on our 
motherland For everything points to that. Have beui distributing hun- 
dreds for many years myself. Also godlessncss A mutiny is being organ- 
ized, and several thousands of revolutionary leahets, and aftci each of 
them a hundred people will be running, with their tongues hanging out, 
if the authorities do not first confiscate them, great rewards hive been 
promised them, and the common people is stupid, and there’s vodka 
too 1 he common people, looking for the guilty ones, ruin both guilty 
and innocent, afraid of the one and the other I repent of what I have 
not done, for such arc my circumstances If you’d like me to inform the 
authorities for the s.vlvation of our country, and also of the churches and 
the icons, 1 am the only man who can do it But on condition that I get 
a pardon from the secret police by telegraph at once, for me alone, and 
let the rest answer for it. Put a candle at seven o’clock each evening m 
the porter’s window for a signal When I see it, I shall believe and coinc 
to kiss the merciful hand fiom the cipital citv, but on condition that I 
get a pension, for else how am I to hve=* But you won’t be sorry, tor 
you’ll get a star It must be done in secret, or they’ll wring my neck. 

Your LxcellePcy’s desperate servant. 

Falls to your feet 

repentant freethinker huogtiito. 

Von Lcmbkc explained that the Icttci was left the day before in the 
porter’s room when there wis no one there 

‘Well, what cio you thmk^’ Peter asked almost rudely. 

‘In my opinion it’s an anonymous squib, by the way of a joke.’ 
‘Most likely it is. One can’t fool you.’ 

‘I think so chiefly because it’s so stupid ' 

‘And have you received any otlier squibs here?’ 

‘Yes, twice; anonymous letters.’ 

‘Well, of course, diey wouldn’t sign it. In a different sty le> By dif- 
ferent hands?* 

‘Yes, in a different style and by different hands.* 

‘Facetious ones, like this one?* 

‘Yes, facetious and, you know, very disgusting ’ 

‘Well, if tliere were others, dien diis one must certainly be the same.* 
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‘And, above all, because it*s so stupid. For those fellows are edu- 
cated, and they would never write hke that.* 

‘Yes, yes, of course.’ 

‘But what if this one really wants to inform the authorities^* 

‘Not likely,* Peter snapped drily. ‘What does he mean by the tele- 
gram from the secret police and die pension^ It’s obviously a squib * 
‘Yes, yes,* Lembke said shamefacedly. 

‘Do you know what? Leave it with me I promise to find out who 
wrote it. I’ll find it out before die others * 

‘Take it,* Lembke agreed, though with some hesitation. 

‘Have you shown it to anyone^* 

‘No, of course not I showed it to no one.* 

‘I mean, to Mrs Lembke^’ 

‘Good Lord, no* And for goodness sake don’t show it to her your- 
self*’ Lembke cried in alarm ‘She’ll be so shocked and - she’ll be 
awfully angry with me.’ 

‘Yes, I daresay you’d be the first to catch it She’d say it was your 
own fault if people write such letters to you I know what female logic 
IS like Well, good-bye I may even present you with the author of 
tins letter m a couple of days Above all, icmembcr our agreement!* 


4 

Peter Verkhovensky may have been far from stupid, but Fedka the 
convict was right when he said tliat he would invent a man himself 
and live with him He left Lembke fully convinced that he had put his 
mind at rest for six days at least, and he wanted those six days very 
badly mdecd. But he was wrong. Ins idea being merely based on the 
fact that from the very start he had invented for himself once and for 
all a Lembke who was a complete simpleton. 

Like any other morbidly mistrustful person, Lembke was always 
exceedingly and joyfully trustful the moment he left uncertainty be- 
hmd him. The new turn of events appeared to him at first m a most 
favourable light, in spite of certam new and troublesome complica- 
tions. At any rate, his old doubts entirely vanished. Besides, he had 
been so tired during the last few days, he had felt so worn out and so 
helpless that lus soul longed for a rest. But, alas, he was troubled agam. 
His long hfc m Petersburg had left mcradicable traces on his mmd. 
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The official and even the secret history of the ‘new generation' were 
fairly famihar to him - he was a curious man and he used to collect 
revolutionary leaflets - but he could never understand a word of it. 
And now he felt like a man lost m a forest, he felt instinctively that 
tlicrc was something mcongruous and utterly absurd and anomalous 
in Peter Verkhovensky's words - ‘Though/ he said to himself, feeling 
entirely at a loss, ‘goodness only knows what may not liappen with 
this “nev/ generation” and what tlicy may be up to'* 

And as though on purpose, Dium again poked his head in through 
the door. He had been waiting not far off all during Peter’s visit Tins 
Blum was a distant relation of Lembkc, though he had carefully and 
timidly concealed this fact all his life I must ask the reader's indul- 
gence if I devote just a few woids to this insignificant person Blum 
belonged to die strange category of ‘unlucky* Germ.uis, not at all be- 
cause he had no ability, but for no reason whatsoever ‘ Unlucky’ Ger- 
mans arc not a myth, but really do exist even in Russia, and form a 
class of their own Lembkc had a most touching sympathy for him all 
his life, and he got him some subordinate job under him wherever he 
could and as much as Ins own successes in the Scivicc would allow 
But he had no luck anywhere Lither his job was temporarily abol- 
ished, or a new man was appointed as the head of his department; and 
once he was nearly put on trial widi some other officials He was ex- 
tremely conscientious, but gloomy without reason and to his own 
detriment red-haired, tall, stoopuig, dismal, even sentimental and, 
though very humble, obstinate and pertinacious like an ox, but aWays 
at the wrong moment He, as well as his wife and his numerous chil- 
dren, had been deeply attached to Lembkc for many years With the 
exception of Lembkc, nobody ever liked him Mrs Lembkc at once 
demanded his dismissal, but she could not ovcreoiixC her husband’s 
obstinacy That was the cause of their first quarrel It happened imme- 
diately after their marriage, during tlu first days of their honeymoon, 
when Blum, who had till then been c c fully concealed from her, sud- 
denly materialized with the humiliating secret of his relationship. 
Lembkc besought her with folded hands, told her pathetically all the 
story of Blum and their friendship smee tlie days of their childhood, 
but Mrs Lembke considered herself disgraced for ever, and even re- 
sorted to faintmg. Von Lembke, however, would not budge an inch, 
dcclanng that he wopld not give up Blum for anytlimg m the world. 
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or let him go, so that in the end she was astonished and was obliged to 
let Blum stay. It was decided, however, that their relationship to Blum 
should be concealed even more carefully than before, if that were pos- 
sible, and that even Blum’s Christian name and patronymic should be 
changed, because for some reason he, too, had the same name and 
patronymic as Mr Lcmbkc. In our town Blum did not know anybody 
except the German chemist; he paid no visits to anyone and led, as 
was liis wont, a solitary and parsimonious existence. He had known of 
Mr Lembke’s reprehensible literary elforts for a long time. He was for 
the most part called in to listen to secret readings of the novel, and he 
would sit there like a post for six hours on end; he perspired, made 
superhuman efforts to keep awake and to smile ; on returmng home he 
groaned and moaned together with his long-legged and scraggy wife 
about their benefactor’s unhappy weakness for Russian literature. 

Lcmbkc gave Blum an anguished look. 

*I beg you, Blum, to leave me alone,’ he began, speaking rapidly 
and agitatedly, evidently anxious to prevent die resumption of their 
talk, which had been interrupted by the arrival of Peter Verkhovensky. 

‘But, sir, it could all be arranged in the most delicate manner and 
without any publicity, for you possess all the necessary powers,* Blum 
insisted respectfully but doggedly on something, stooping as he came 
nearer and nearer by small steps to Lembke. 

‘Blum, you’re so loyal and devoted to me that I’m always in a panic 
when I look at you.’ 

‘You always say witty things and you’re so delighted with what 
you say that it never interferes with your sleep. But that’s how you 
do yourself harm.’ 

‘Blum, I’ve just come to the conclusion that we’re wrong, abso- 
lutely wrong .’ 

‘Not from what that false and vicious young man whom you sus- 
pect yourself has been telling you, sir? He got the better of you by 
his flattery and praise of your literary talent.* 

‘Blum, you don’t understand a thing. Your plan is absurd, I tell 
you. Wc shan’t find anytliing, and there’s sure to be a terrible to-do, 
then laughter, and then Mrs Lcmbkc 

‘Wc shall most certainly find what we’re looking for, sir,’ Blum 
said, stepping up to him firmly and placing his right hand on his heart. 

‘ Wc shil search his place suddenly early in the morning, showing the 
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Utmost courtesy to the gentleman himself and acting strictly in ac- 
cordance with the letter of the law. The young men, Lyamshin and 
Tclyamikov, are quite certain that wc shall find all wc want They've 
been there many times. No one is well disposed to Mr Verkhovensky. 
Mrs Stavrogm has openly refused to do anything for him any more, 
and every honest man, li there is such a man to be found in this un- 
civihzcd town, is convinced that the source of disbelief in God and 
socialist doctrine has always been conecalcd theic He keeps all the 
prohibited books, Ryleyev’s Rifiictiom and all Herzen’s works I hive, 
in any case, got a rough catalogue of his books ’ 

‘Good heavens, everyone has those books How simple-minded 
you arc, my poor 13 lum* * 

‘And many political leiflcts,* Blum went on, without listening to 
his superior’s remarks ‘ Wc shall end by getting on the track of the 
leaflets which are prmted here That young Verkhovensky looks very 
suspicious to me, sir * 

‘But you are mixing up the father uid the son They don’t get on 
together The son openly laughs at his father * 

‘That’s only a mask, sir * 

‘Blum, you’ve sworn to worry me to deith Just think* He’s, after 
all, a person of consequence here He’s been 1 professor, he’s a well- 
known man He’ll raise a clamour, and everybody in town will at 
once start inikmg jokes at our expense, and, well, we’ll make a mess 
of everything and - and thmk, min, what will Mrs Lembke say ...’ 

Blum pressed on and did not listen 

‘He was only a lecturer, sir Only a lecturer, and just a collegiate 
assessor by rank when he retired ’ He smote his chest ‘He hasn’t any 
marks of distinction and he was dismissed on siispu ion of plotting 
against the Government He’s been under police supervision and I’m 
sure he still is And in \ lew of the disorders, which have come to light 
now, it is most certainly >oiir duty, sir It’s )oii, sir, who are missing 
the chance of obtaining a distincUon by your tacit support of the real 
criminal ’ 

‘Mrs Lembke* Get out, Blum*’ von Lcnibkc cried suddenly on 
hearing Ins wife’s voice 111 the next room. 

Blum started, but he did not give m 

‘Please, sir, please give me your permission,* he persisted, pressing 
botli his hands more firmly to lus chest. 
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‘Get out!' von Lembke cried, grinding his teeth. ‘Do what you 
hkc - afterwards - Oh, Lord! * 

The curtaui was parted and Mrs Lembke came m. She stopped 
majestically at the sight of Blum, givmg him a haughty and offensive 
look, as though the very presence of tliat man was an affront to her. 
Blum made her a deep bow, silently and respectfully, and, doubled up 
witli respect, tiptoed to the door, with his hands held a httle apart. 

Whether he really took Lembke’s last hysterical cry as a direct per- 
mission to carry out his request, or whether he acted against his con- 
science for the direct advantage of his patron, being quite certain that 
all would turn out well in the end, the result of this talk between the 
Governor and his siiborduiate was, as we shall presently see, most un- 
expected it amused a great many people, it received the gicatcst pos- 
sible publicity , It made Mrs Lembke furious with anger, utterly dis- 
concerting Mr Lembke and throwmg him at tlic most ciitical time 
into a state of the most lamentable mdecision. 


5 

It was a very busy day for Peter Verkhovensky From von Lembke 
he hurried off to Bogoyavlenskaya Street, but while walking along 
Bykov Street, past the house where Karmizinov was staying, he sud- 
denly stopped, gniined, and went into the house He was told by the 
servant that he was expected, which mterested him greatly, for he had 
not warned Karmazinov of his coming visit 

But the gicat writer really had been expecting him, and not only 
diat day but the day before and the day before that Three days earher 
he had given lum his manuscript of Mtrci (which he had intended to 
read at die literary matinee on the day of Mrs Lembke’s ft te) He had 
done It out of kindness, for he was certain diat he would agreeably 
flatter the young man's vamty by letting him read the great work be- 
forehand Peter had long noticed that this vain, pampered gentleman, 
who was so offensively unapproachable to anyone but the elect, this 
almost ‘statesmanhke' writer, was simply trying to ingratiate himself 
with Inm, and that with quite unwonted eagerness I can't help think- 
ing that the young man realized at last that Karmazinov, even if he 
did not consider him to be die imgleader of all the secret revolution- 
ary orgamzations m Russia, at least considered him one of the few men 
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who were initiated into all the secrets of the Russian revolution and 
who had an incontestable influence upon tlie younger generation. 
The state of mind of the ‘cleverest man in Russia’ interested Peter, but 
for certain reasons he had so far tried to avoid entering into any 
explanations with him. 

The great writer was staying at his sister’s house His sister was the 
wife of a Court chambcilam who owned hnd in our district Both of 
them, husband and wife, worshipped tlicir famous relative, but to 
their great regret they were in Moscow during Ins present visit, so 
that the honour of welcoming lum fell to an old lady, a very distant 
and poor relation of the Court chamberlain’s, who lived with the 
family and had long been in charge of the housekeeping. Since Mr 
Karmazinov’s arrival the whole household walked about on tiptoe 
The old lady wiote to Moscow almost every day, how he had slept 
and what he had for his diinicr, and once she even sent a telegram 
with the news that after a dinner at the Mayor’s he had to take a spoon- 
ful of a certain medicine It was only on rire occasions that she dared 
to enter his room, though he treated her courteously, but drily, and 
spoke to her only when he wanted something 

When Peter came in, he was having his morniiiG; cutlet with half a 
glass of red wine Peter had been to sec him before, and every time he 
found him having his mormng cutlet, which he ate in front of him, 
but he never asked the young man to join him in the meal After the 
cutlet, a small eiip of coffee was brought in The footman, who served 
the food, wore a frock-coat, soft, noiseless boots and gloves. 

‘Ah-h*’ Karmazinov got up from the sofa, wiping his mouth with 
a napkin and with an expression of the purest joy came up to exchange 
kisses with Peter - a charaetciistic habit of Russians, if they are very 
famous indeed 

But Peter knew from expenence that while Karmazmov seemed 
eager to exchange kisses, he merely held up Ins cheek, and so he did 
the same this time, both their cheeks touched Karmazmov, without 
showing that he hid noticed it, sat down on the sofa and very pleas- 
antly pointed to an arm-chair opposite in which Peter sprawled. 

‘I don’t suppose )ou - cr - would like any kinch, would you?* 
Karmazmov asked, this time contrary to his custom, but of course 
with an air winch implied that he expected a polite refusal 

Peter, however, at once expressed a desue to have lunch. A shadow 
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of offended surprise passed over the face of the host, but only for a 
fraction of a second. He rang nervously for the servant, and in spite 
of his breeding, raised lus voice fastidiously as he gave orders for a 
second lunch to be served. 

‘What will you have a cutlet or coffee^’ he asked once more 
‘A cutlet and coffee, please, and tell him to bring some more wine ; 
I’m famished,* replied Peter calmly, scrutinizing his host’s clothes. 

Mr Karmazinov was wearing a kind of indoor wadded jacket with 
litde mother-of-pearl buttons, but it was very short, which was not 
becommg to his rather prominent belly and his firmly rounded thighs; 
but tastes differ A woollen checkered rug covered his knees and 
trailed to die floor, though it was warm in the room 
‘You’re not ill, are yoii^* Peter observed 

‘No, I’m not ill, but I’m afiaid of filling ill m this elmiatc,’ tlic 
writer answered in his shrill voice, scanning every word very t<“ndcrly, 
however, and with his agreeable, aristocratic lisp ‘I’ve been expecting 
you since yesterday ’ 

‘But why^ I didn’t promise to come * 

‘That’s true, but you have my m imiscript Have you - cr - read it ’ 
‘Manuscript^ What manuscript^’ 

Karmazinov looked terribly surprised 

‘But you’ve brought it with you, haven’t yoii^’ he cried, becoming 
suddenly so alarmed that he even stopped eating and looked panie- 
stricken^at Peter. 

‘Oh, you mean your Bonjour, do you?’ 

*Mcrct ’ 

‘Very well, Alctct I’ve forgotten all about it Afraid I haven’t read 
It I’ve had no time I really don’t know - it’s not m my pockets - must 
have left it on my desk Don’t worry, it’ll turn up ’ 

‘No, I think I’d better send somebody to your place at once It 
might get lost and, besides, it might be stolen ’ 

‘ Oh, who’d want it ^ And why are you so afraid ^ Mrs Lembkc told 
me that you always have several copies made - one abroad at your 
notary’s, another m Petersburg, a durd m Moscow, and the fourth you 
send to your bank, I believe.’ 

‘But, my dear fellow, Moscow might burn down and my manu- 
script with It. No, I think I’d better send for it at once ’ 

‘Wait, here it is!’ Peter said, producing a bundle of notepaper from 
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his back pocket. ‘Got a little crumpled, Tm afraid. Would you believe 
it? It’s been lying m my pocket with my handkerchief ever since I 
took it from you. Forgot all about it.* 

Karmazinov seized his manuscript cagcily and, for the time being, 
put It respectfully on a special table near him, but so that he could 
keep It in sight every moment. 

‘I don’t suppose you read very much, do you?* he hissed, unable to 
restrain himself. 

‘No, not very much.’ 

‘And nothing at all m the way of Russian literature?* 

‘In the way of Russian literature? One moment, though, I believe 
I have read something Ou the Way, By the IVay, or At the Partnii^ of 
the IVays, or something of the kind. C in’t remember. Read it a long 
time ago, five years ago. I’ve no tunc.’ 

A short pause ensued. 

‘As soon as I arrived I assured everyone tliat you’re a very intelligent 
man and now, I behove, they’re all raving about you.’ 

‘Thank you,’ Peter answered calmly. 

Luncheon was brought in. Peter applied himself to his cutlet with 
extraordinary appetite, dispatched it at once, drink his wine and 
gulped down his coffee. 

‘This boor,’ Karmazinov thought, looking askance at him as he 
finished eating his cutlet and draining his wine to the last gulp, ‘this 
boor probably grasped at once the biting irony of my words - and 
I’m sure he’s read my manuscript with avidity. He’s just lying for 
some good reason of his own But quite likely he isn’t 1) ing at all, but 
really is genuinely stupid. I like a man of genius to be a little stupid. 
Isn’t he a sort of genius among them? To hell with him, though.’ 

He got up tioin the si^fa and began pacing the room from one cor- 
ner to another, by way of a constitutional, which he did every day 
after lunch. 

‘You’re leaving soon?’ asked Pctci from his arm-chair, lighting a 
cigarette. 

‘I really came to sell my estate, and I’m entirely in the hands of my 
manager.’ 

‘But didn’t you come here because they expected an epidemic there 
after the war? ’ 

‘N-no, not entirely for that reason,’ Mr Karmazinov continued. 
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scanning his sentences good-naturedly, and each time he turned from 
one corner to the other he threw out his httle right foot jerkily, 
though only a little. *I really do mtend to live as long as possible.’ He 
laughed, not without venom. ‘There’s something in our landed gen- 
try tliat makes them wear out very quickly, in every respect. But I 
mean to wear out as late as possible, and now I am going abroad for 
good; there the climate is better and the houses are of stone and every- 
thing much stronger Europe will last my umc, I think. What do you 
tliink?’ 

‘How should I know?’ 

‘Well, if the Babylon there really does fall and if its fall be great (and 
I agree with you entirely about that, though I think that it will last 
my time), there’s nothing that can fall here in Russia, comparatively 
speaking We have no stones to crash upon us, and I suppose every- 
thing will dissolve in mud. Holy Russia is least of all capable of offer- 
ing resistance to anything The peasants still carry on somehow with 
the help of their Russian God, but, according to the latest information, 
the Russian God is very unreliable and scarcely held out against the 
peasant reform It shook him up a bit, anyway. And what widi tlic 
railways, and what with you . . . I’m afiaid I don’t believe in the Rus- 
sian God at all ’ 

‘And in the European onc^’ 

‘I don’t believe in any. I’ve been slandered to the Russian youth. 
I’ve always sympathized with cveiy one of its movements I was 
shown the revolutionary leaflets you have here People arc puzzled by 
them because they are afraid of their form, but they arc all convinced 
of tlieir power, though they may not realize it Everyone has long ago 
been going downhill and everyone has known for a long time that 
there’s notlung they can hold on to What makes me absolutely con- 
vmced of the success of this mysterious propaganda is that Russia to- 
day is pre-eminently the only place in the world where anything you 
hke may happen without the slightest opposition. I know perfectly 
well why well-to-do Russians all rush abroad and why more and more 
of them go abroad every year. It’s simply instinct. The rats are first to 
leave a smkmg ship. Holy Russia is a country of wood, of poverty. A 
dangerous country, a country of vainglorious paupers m tlic highest 
strata of society, while the overwhelming majority of the people live 
in tumbledown shacks. She’ll be glad of any solution. All you have to 
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do is to explain it to her. The Government alone still tries to resist, 
but It just waves its cudgel about in the dark and hits its own sup- 
porters. Every tiling here is doomed and sentenced to death. Russia, as 
she is now, has no future. T ve become a German and I’m proud of it.* 

‘But you began about the leaflets. Tell me everything: what do you 
think of them?’ 

‘Everyone is afraid of tlicm, so that they must be powerful. They 
openly expose deceit and prove that tliere’s nothing we can get a 
firm grip on m onr country, nothing to lean on. They speak aloud, 
while all arc silent. What is so irresistible about them (in spite of their 
form) is their hitherto unheard-of boldness in looking the truth 
straight in the face. This ability to look the truth straight in the face is 
charactcrisuc only of the Russians of diis gcncraaon. No, in Europe 
they are not so brave: theirs is a kuigdoin of stone, they still have 
somcdiuig to lean on there. As far as I can sec and as far as I can judge, 
the whole essence of the Russian revolutionary idea consists of die 
negation of honour. I like its being so boldly and fearlessly expressed. 
No, in Europe they won’t understand it yet, but that’s just what we 
shall so eagerly embrace here. For a Russian honour is just an unneces- 
sary burden. And it alway> has been a burden, throughout the whole 
of our lustory. He can be attracted much more by the open “nght to 
dishonour”. I belong to the older generation and, I confess. I’m still 
in favour of honour, but that’s just a iiiirtci of habit. I’m still fond of 
the old forms, let us say, out of cowardice. I must somehow carry on 
for die few more years that arc left to me.’ 

I [e suddenly stopped short. 

‘Good Lord!’ he thought to himself, ‘I go on talking, and he’s 
watching me m silence. He wants me to ask lum a straiglit question. 
That’s what he’s come for. And, by Jove, I will ’ 

‘Mrs Lcmbkc asked me to find out fioiii )ou by some subterfuge 
what sort of surprise you arc preparing for the ball the day after to- 
morrow,’ Peter Vcrkhovciisky asked suddenly. 

‘Yes,’ Karmazmov said with a digr licd air, ‘there most certainly 
will be a surprise, and I shall ccitamly make them all sit up, but I 
shan’t tell you my secret.’ 

Peter did not insist. 

‘Doesn’t a certain Shatov live here?’ th»* great writer asked. ‘Just 
thmk of It, and I haven’t seen him yet.* 
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‘A very nice chap What about it?* 

* Oh, notliing. He seems to be saymg all sorts of tilings. It was he 
who slapped Stavro gin’s face, wasn’t it?’ 

‘Yes.’ 

‘And what’s your opinion of Stavrogin?’ 

‘Don’t know. A lady-killer, I believe.* 

Karmazinov hated Stavrogin because the latter had taken it into his 
head to ignore him completely. 

‘I daresay,’ he said, with a titter, ‘the lady-killer will be the first to 
be strung up on a tree, if what they say in those revolutionary leaflets 
comes to pass.* 

‘Perhaps even sooner than that,’ Peter said suddenly. 

‘Serve Irm right, too,’ Karmazinov assented, no longer laughing, 
but apparently in good earnest. 

‘You said so once before and, you know, I told him about it.’ 

‘Did you really?’ Kaimazinov laughed again. 

‘He said if he were to be hanged, it would be quite enough if you 
were flogged, and not just as a matter of form, but so that it hurts, 
just as peasants are flogged.’ 

Peter took his hat and got up Karmazinov held out both hands to 
him at parting 

‘And what,’ he suddenly squeaked in his honeyed voice and with a 
sort of special intonation, still keeping Peter’s hands in his, ‘and what 
if what you’re planning were actually to happen - when, do you 
think, is it to be?’ • 

‘How should I know?’ Peter answered rather rudely. 

Both looked intently into eaJi other’s eyes 

‘Just roughly? Approximately?’ Karmazinov squeaked still more 
sweetly. 

‘You’ll have time to sell your estate and to clear out, too,’ Peter 
muttered still more rudely. 

Both looked at each other even more intently. There was a 
minute’s silence. 

‘It’ll start at the beginning of May and will be over by the first of 
October,’ Peter said suddenly. 

‘Thank you, thank you very much,’ Karmazinov said m a fervent 
voice, pressing Peter’s hands. 

‘A rat like you will have plenty of time to leave die slup!’ Peter 
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thought as he went out into the street. ‘But if that almost statesman- 
like mind so confidently inquires about the exact time and thanks 
me so respectfully for the information Tve given him, then wc no 
longer need have any doubts about ourselves,’ he added, gnnmng. 
‘Well — well He isn’t such a fool, after all, and - he’s only an emi- 
gVating rat A man like him will never tell the police’* 

He ran off to Filippov’s house in Bogoyavlenskaya Street. 


6 

Peter first of all called on Ririlov The latter wis, as usual, alone, and 
this time he was doing some physic il exercises, tliat is to say, he was 
standing with his legs apart and waving his arms above his liead in 
some sp^'cial sort of way A ball hy on the floor His breakfast had 
gone cold on the table and had not been cleared away Peter stood for 
a rmnute on the thicshold 

‘I can see you’re taking great cire of )our health,’ he said in 
a loud and cheerful voice as he entered the room ‘What a 
lovely ball, though, bounees beautifully, too Is it also for your ex- 
ercises^’ 

Kirilov put on his coat. 

‘Yes, that, too, is for my health,’ he muttered drily ‘Sit down ’ 

‘I’ve only come in for a minute However, I will sit down Your 
health is all very well, but I’ve come to remind you of our agreement 
The time’s approachmg in — a ceitain sense,’ he concluded with an 
awkward twist of liis body. 

‘V^hat agreement^’ 

‘What do you mean - what igrccment^’ Peter asked with a sudden 
start He even looked alarmed 

‘It’s not an agreement nor an obligation Haven’t bound myself to 
do anything Your mistake ’ 

‘Look here, what on earth do you mean?’ Peter jumped up. 

‘Just as I like.’ 

‘Meaning^* 

‘Just as ever.’ 

‘How am I to understand that? Does it mean that you re still of the 
same mmd?’ 

‘It does. Only there’s no question of any agreement. I haven’t 
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bound myself to do anything I promised of my own free will, and 
now, too, it*s of my own free will * 

Kirilov offered his explanations in a sharp and scornful voics 
*A11 right, all right, so it is of your own free will, so long as you 
don't change your mind,’ Peter siid, sitting down again with a satis- 
fied air ‘You’re losing your temper over a word You’ve become 
very irritable of late Tint’s why I’ve avoided calling on you Still, I 
was absolutely sure that you wouldn’t betriy us ’ 

‘I can’t say tint I like you very much, but you can be absolutely 
sure Though I don’t recognize betrayal or non-bctriyil ’ 

‘Still, you know,’ Peter said, looking alirmed again, ‘we must get 
everydniig settled so that we know where we arc The whole thing 
demands th^ utmost precision, and you keep on administering shocks 
to me May I talk it over with you^’ 

‘Go on,’ Kirilov snapped, without looking at him 
‘You decided long ago to commit siiieide - 1 mean you had such an 
idea in your mind Am I expressing myself properly^ There’s no 
mistake, is there 

‘I’ve still got the same idea ’ 

‘Very well And don’t foiget that no one his forced you to it ’ 

‘I should think not What silly nonsense you talk*’ 

‘All right I’m sorry I expressed myself so stupidly No doubt it 
would have been very foolish to force you To continue you were a 
member of die society during its old org imzation and disclosed it to 
one of Its members ’ 

‘I didn’t disclose it to anybody I simply told him ’ 

‘All right It would have been absurd to “disclose it”, anyway 
What sort of disclosure is it^ You simply told it Very well ’ 

‘It isn’t very well, because you go on jabbering I don’t owe you 
any explanation, and you will never understand my ideas I want to 
commit siucidc because I’ve got such an idea, bcciuse I don’t like the 
fear of death, because - because it’s not your business to know What 
do you want^ Some tea^ It’s cold Let me get you another glass ’ 
Peter had really got hold of the tea-pot and was looking for an 
empty glass Kirilov went to the cupboard and brought a clean 
glass 

‘I’ve just had lunch at Karmazinov’s,’ the visitor observed. ‘Then 
I listened to him talking and was covered witli perspiration 1 ran all 
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the way to your place and also got covered with perspiration. Tm 
dying for something to drink.' 

‘Dfink it. Cold tea's good.' 

Kirilov resumed his seat and once more stared at the opposite 
corner of the room. 

‘The idea has occurred to the society,' lie went on, ‘that I could be 
useful to them by committing suicide, and that when you get yourself 
in a mess here and tlic police are looking for those responsible for it, 
I should suddenly shoot myself, leaving a letter in whicli I'd take the 
blame for every tiling, so tliat they wouldn’t suspect y on for a whole 
year.' 

‘For a couple of days, anyway. Even one day can be precious * 

‘All right. So I was told that if I had nothing against it I should wait 
I told them I'd wait until the society let me know the time, because it 
makes no difference to me ' 

‘Yes, but remember that you undertook to write your last letter 
with my help and that, on \our arrival in Russia, you'd be at my - 
well, in a woid, at my disposal; I mean, for that occasion only, of 
course. You're quite free to do what you like othciwisc,' Peter added 
almost amiably. 

‘I didn't undertake it. I agreed to it, because it makes no difference 
to me.' 

‘All right, all right. I haven’t the least intention of hurting your 
fcchngs, but -' 

‘It's not a question of my feelings ' 

‘But don't forget that they collected one hundred and twenty 
dialers for your fires, which means that you've taken money.' 

‘Not at all ' Kirilov flushed. ‘Ihe money wasn’t for that. One 
doesn't take monc) for that ' 

‘ One sometimes docs ' 

‘You're lying I made a statement in a letter wliidi I sent from 
Petersburg, and I repaid you one hiindicd and twenty tlialeis in 
Pctcisbuig; I repaid )oii peisonally - ind it was sent off from there 
unless you kept it for yourself' 

‘All right, all right, 1 don't want to argue about it It was sent off. 
The important thing is that you're still of the same mind as before. 

‘I am. When you come and say: “It's time!" I'll cairy it all out 
Well, IS It to be soon?’ 
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‘Not very many days now. But remember we compose the letter 
togedier on that very night.’ 

‘I don’t mind if it’s the same day. You told me I’d have to take the 
responsibility for the leaflets, didn’t you?’ 

‘And something else.* 

‘I shan’t take the responsibility for everything.* 

‘What won’t you be responsible for?’ Peter asked, looking startled 
agam. 

‘What I don’t choose. That’s enough. I don’t want to talk about it 
any more.* 

Peter controlled himself and changed the subject. 

‘I’ve something else I want to talk to you about,’ he said ‘Will you 
spend this evening with us? It’s Virginsky’s birthday, and we’ll all 
meet there on this pretext.’ 

‘Don’t want to.’ 

‘Please do come It’s important. We must create an impression by 
our numbers and - and oiu faces You’ve a face - 1 mean, you have a 
fateful face.’ 

‘You dunk so?’ Kirilov laughed. ‘All right. I’ll come, but not be- 
cause of my face. When?’ 

‘Oh, as early as possible. About half-past six. And, you know, you 
can go in, sit down and not speak to anyone, however many there 
may be diere. Only please don’t forget to brmg a pencil and a piece 
of paper .with you.’ 

‘What’s that for?’ 

‘What diflcrcncc docs it make to you? It’s my special request. 
You’ll sit diere widiout speaking to anyone, listen, and just pretend 
to take a few notes from time to time. You can draw something, if 
you like.’ 

‘What nonsense! What for?’ 

‘But what diATcrcnce docs it make to you? You keep saying diat 
It’s all one to you.’ 

‘No - what for?* 

‘I’ll tell you. Because one member of our society, the inspector, has 
stayed bchmd m Moscow, and I told someone here that the inspector 
might pay us a visit. They’ll dunk that you are the inspector, and as 
you’ve already been here three weeks, they’ll be even more surprised.* 

‘Hocus-pocus. There’s no inspector m Moscow.* 
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‘All right, so there isn’t. To hell with him! But what business is that 
of yours, and what sort of trouble will it be to you? You arc a member 
of the society, aren’t you?’ 

‘Tell them that I’m the inspector I’ll sit there without uttering a 
word. But I don’t want pencil and paper.’ 

‘But why not?’ 

‘Don’t want dicm.’ 

Peter got very angry; he even went green in the face, but again he 
controlled himself He got up and took his hat. 

‘Is he hcrc^’ he asked suddenly in an undertone 
‘Yes.’ 

‘That’s good. I’ll soon get him out of here Don’t worry ’ 

‘I’m not worrying He only spends the night here. The old woman 
is in tlie hospital. Her daughter-in-law is dead I’ve been here alone for 
two days I’ve shown him the place in the fence where a board can be 
taken out He crawls through No one sees * 

*I shall take him away soon.* 

‘He told me he had many places where he could spend a night ’ 
‘He IS lying The police are after him, and here it’s safe so far. You 
don’t discuss things with him, do you^’ 

‘I do All night. He calls you awful names I’ve been reading Rev- 
elation to him at night. We have tea, too He listened. Yes, he was 
interested, very interested, the whole night.* 

‘Damn it, you’ll convert luin to Christianity!* 

‘But he IS a Chnstian. Don’t worry. lie’ll kill them Why do you 
want to kill?’ 

‘No, I don’t want him for that I’ve other plans for him Docs 
Shat'iV know about Fedka?’ 

‘I don’t talk to Shatov. Don’t sec him.’ 

‘He isn’t angry, is he?’ 

‘No, we’re not angry, but just avoid each other. Spent too much 
time in America together.’ 

‘I’m going to call on him now.’ 

‘As you like.' 

‘Stavrogin and I may come and sec you after tlie meeting, about 
ten.’ 

‘Do.’ 

‘I have some important matter to discuss with him. Look here. 
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make me a present of your ball. You don’t want it any more now, do 
you? I may use it for my exercises. I can pay you for it, if you wish.' 

‘Take it. I don't want your money.’ 

Peter put the ball m the back pocket of his coat. 

‘But rU give you nothing agimst Stavrogm,' he muttered as he saw 
his visitor out. 

Peter glanced at him in surprise, but did not reply. 

Kirilov’s last words disconcerted Peter greatly; he had scarcely time 
to make up his mind what they could mean, but os he was walking up 
the stairs to Sliatov’s room he did his best not to look displeased but 
was as amiable as he could Shitov was at home and a little indisposed. 
He was lying on his bed, but was fully dressed. 

‘What awful luck!* Peter cried from the doorway. ‘Are you seri- 
ously dP* 

The amiable expression suddenly vanished from Ins face; his eyes 
flashed with hatred. 

‘Not at all,' Shatov replied, jumping up nervously. ‘I'm not ill at 
all; just a htde headache. . . .' 

He looked a httlc lost. The sudden appearance of such a visitor 
alarmed him. 

‘I've come to you on a business which docs not allow for any ill- 
ness,’ Peter began quickly and in a rather imperious tone. ‘May I sit 
down?’ He sat down. ‘Please sit down on your bed again. So On the 
pretext of Virgiiisky's birthday some of our members will hold a 
meeting at his place. I lowcvcr, there’s not going to be anydiing more 
- we’ve taken all die necessary measures. I shall come with Nicholas 
Stavrogm. I shoiddii’t, of course, have dragged you there, for I know 
your present frame of mind - 1 mean, we don’t want to make you feel 
uncomfortable - not that wc’ie afraid you’d inform the police. But, 
as things have turned out, you’ll have to come. You’ll meet there die 
people with whom we shall have finally to decide how you arc to 
leave the society and to whom you are to hand over what you’ve got. 
We shall arrange it very quietly I’ll take you mto some comer. 
There'll be lots of people there, and there’s no reason why they should 
all know. I must say I had to do a bit of talking on your behalf, but 
now I dunk that they, too, will agree on condition that you hand over 
the printing press and all the papers. After that you can go where you 
bke.’ 
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Shatov listened, frowning and resentful. The nervous fear he had 
felt a moment earlier had left him completely. 

‘I don’t recognize any obligation on my part to give an account to 
anyone you damn well may appoint,’ he declared categorically. ‘No 
one has a right to set me at liberty ’ 

‘I’m afraid that’s not quite so. A lot of tilings have been entrusted to 
you. You had no right to break with us just like that And, finally, 
you made no clear statement about it, so that you put them in an 
ambiguous position ’ 

‘I stated my position clearly in wnang as soon as I arrived here * 

‘No, It wasn’t clear at all,’ Peter objected calmly. ‘For instance, I 
sent you A Noble Character to print here and keep the copies in your 
place until called tor Also two leaflets You rctutned it all with your 
ambiguous letter wluch did not mean anything * 

‘I refused point blank to print them ’ 

‘Yes, you refused, but not point bhnk You wrote that you 
couldn’t, but you didn’t explain why “I ciu’t” isn’t tlie same as “I 
don’t want to”. One might have thought that you couldn’t print 
them for financial reasons I hat’s how it was understood, and they 
thought that you were still willmg to continue your connexion with 
the society, and hence they could have entrusted you with some otlier 
job and, as a result, have compromised themselves Here they main- 
tain tliat you simply wanted to deceive them so tliat you might inform 
the police when you received some important commiinic ition I de- 
fended you as iniuh as I could and showed them your biief note of a 
couple of lines as evidence in your favour But, havmg rc-rcad it now, 
I had to admit that your two Imcs arc far from clear and arc liable to 
be misleading ’ 

‘So you very carefully preserved my letter, did you?’ 

‘The fact that I kept it means nothing. I’ve got it still.’ 

‘Well, to hell with it* ’ Shatov cried fuiiously ‘Let your fools think 
that I’ve informed the police. What do I care? I’d like to see what you 
condo to me!’ 

‘You’d be put on a black list and hanged at the first success of the 
revolution.’ 

‘That’s when you seize power and conquer Russia?’ 

‘You needn’t laugh I repeat, I did my best to defend you. But what- 
ever your attitude. I’d soil advise you to come to die meeting 
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to-night. Why dll these meaningless words from false pride? Wouldn’t 
it be much better to part friends? In any case, you’ll have to hand over 
die prmring press, the type, and the old papers. We could discuss 
that * 

‘I’ll come,’ Shatov muttered, lookmg down thoughtfully. 

Peter kept casting sidelong glances at him from his chair. 

‘Will Stavrogin be dierc?’ Shatov asked suddenly, raising his head. 

‘Most certainly.’ 

‘Ha, ha! ’ 

Agam diey were silent for a minute. Shatov was grinning scornfully 
and irritably. 

‘And what about that rotten Noble Character of yours wluch I re- 
fused to print ^ Has it been published?’ 

‘It has ’ 

‘You’re making schoolboys believe that Herzen himself wrbte it in 
your album, aren’t you?’ 

‘Yes, Herzen himself.’ 

Again they were silent for about three minutes. At length Shatov 
got up from the bed. 

‘Get out of here! I don’t want to be in the same room with you!’ 

‘I’m going,’ Peter replied rather cheerfully, getting up at once. 
‘Just one more thing * Kirilov is all by himself in his cottage without 
a maidservant, isn’t he?’ 

‘Yes, he^s all by himself there Go, please; I can’t stand being in the 
same room with you ! ’ 

‘Well, you’re a fine fellow now,’ Peter thought to himself gaily as 
he went out mto the street. ‘You’ll be a fine fellow in the evening, 
too, and that’s just how I WMnt you to be I couldn’t wish for any dung 
better! The God of the Russians himself seems to be helping me!’ 


7 

He must have been very busy that day running about from one place 
to another; and apparently successfully - to judge from the sclf-satis- 
fied expression on his face when, exactly at six o’clock that evening, 
he called on Stavrogin. But he was not at once admitted to Stavrogm’s 
room; Maurice Drozdov was havmg an mterview with Stavrogin 
behmd die locked door of the latter’s study. This piece of news 
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immediately disturbed him. He sat down close to the door of the study 
to wait for the visitor to go away. He could hear die conversation, but 
could not make out the words. The visit did not last long; soon he 
heard a noise, the sound of a loud and sharp voice, then the door 
opened and Drozdov came out, looking as white as a sheet. He did not 
notice Peter, and walked away quickly Peter at once rushed into the 
study. 

I cannot omit a detailed account of the very brief interview of the 
two ‘rivals' - an interview which seemed impossible in the circum- 
stances, but which had nevertheless taken place. 

It happened like this Stavrogin was taking an after-dinner nap on 
the sofa in his study when tlie butler aimoimced the arrival of the iin- 
cxpectcd visitor When he heard his name, Stavrogin jumped up, un- 
able to believe it But presently a smile appeared on his lips - a smile 
of haughty triumph and, at the same time, of blank, incredulous as- 
tonishment As he came in, Drozdov was apparently struck by this 
curious smile; at least, he suddenly stopped in the middle of the room, 
as though undecided whether to go any farther or retrace his steps. 
His host, however, at once assumed a different expression, and with a 
look of grave perplexity took a step towards him Drozdov did not 
accept the hand Stavrogin held out to him, pulled up a ihair awkward- 
ly, and, without uttering a word, sat down before his host, without 
waiting to be asked. Stavrogin sat down on the sofa facing linn 
obliquely and waited, gazing m silence at Drozdov. 

‘Marry Miss Lisa, if you can,* Drozdov suddenly said, making him 
a present of the girl, and the curious part of it was that from the tone 
of his voice It was impossible to say whether it was a request, a piece 
of advice, a concession, or an order. 

Stavrogin still remained silent, but his visitor had apparently said all 
he had come to say, and he kept looking straight at Stavrogin, expect- 
ing a reply. 

‘If I am not mistaken, and I’m informed that it is indeed so, Lisa is 
already engaged to you,’ Stavrogin said at last. 

‘ She IS,* Drozdov confirmed m a clear and firm voice. 

‘You haven’t quarrelled, have you? You - you must forgive me for 
mcntionmg it, Mr Drozdov.’ 

‘No, she “loves and respects’’ me - those arc her words. Her words 
are most precious to me, sir/ 
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*I don’t doubt it.’ 

‘But you ought to know that even if she were standing at the altar 
and you were to call her, she’d leave me and everyone else and go to 
you.’ 

‘From the altar?’ 

‘Even after the wedding ceremony.* 

‘Aren’t you mistaken?’ 

‘No, I’m not mistaken. Out of her intense hatred of you, a hatred 
that is absolutely sincere, there come every moment flashes of love 
and - infatuation ~ the most sincere and immeasurable love and - in- 
fatuation! On the other hand, out of the love that she feels for me, a 
love that is also sincere, there come every moment flashes of hatred - 
oh, die most iiucnse hatred* 1 could never have imagined such - such 
metamorphoses * 

‘But I’m surprised that you should have taken upon youtself to 
come here to dispose of Lisa’s hand. Have you any right to do so? 
Has she authorized you^* 

Drozdov frowned and lowered his head for a minute 

‘That’s all words on youi part,’ he said suddenly, ‘revengeful and 
mumphant words I’m sure you can read between the lines, and do 
you really think this is the tune for petty vanity ? Aren’t you satisfied 
yet? Must I go into it in detail and dot my I’s and cross my t’s^ All 
right, I will do so, if you arc so anxious to witness my humiliation* I 
have no right whatever, and there can be no (jucstion of any author- 
ization Lisa knows nothing about it, but her fiance is off his head and 
should be locked up in a lunatic asylum, and, to crown all, has come 
to tell you about it himself You’re the only man in the whole world 
who can make her happy, and I’m the only one to make her unhappy. 
You arc after her, you arc pursuing her, but - 1 don’t know why - you 
won’t marry her. If it is a lovers’ quarrel that you had abroad and if, 
to make it good, you have to sacrifice me - do so She is too unhappy, 
and I cannot bear it My words arc not an order or a permission, and 
there IS theiefore no reason why your vanity should be hurt If you 
had wished to take my place at the altar, you could have done it with- 
out any permission on my part, and I should not, of course, have had 
to come with my mad proposals, particularly as now there can no 
longer be any question of our marriage I can’t lead her to the altar 
when 1 feel tliat I’ve acted like a blackguard, can 1? For what I’m 
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doing now and the fact that Tm giving her to you, her worst enemy, 
is in my opinion so discreditable a tiling tliat I shall never get over it.* 

‘Are you going to shoot yourself on our wedding day?* 

‘No, much later. Why stain her bndal dress with my blood? Quite 
possibly I shall not shoot myself at all, cither now or later.* 

‘I take It that by saying that you merely wish to set my mind at rest 
“ or do you?* 

‘Your mind? What can a few more drops of blood mean to you?* 

He turned pale and his eyes glittered. For a minute they were silent. 

‘I*m sorry I’ve asked you those questions,* Stavrogin began once 
more. ‘ Some of them I liad no right to ask you, but one question I 
have the right to ask you: tell me, what facts have led you to form a 
conclusion as to my feelings for Lisa? I mean your assumption of the 
strength of my feelings which you seem to be so sure about that you 
came licrc and - took the risk of such a pioposal.* 

‘What do you mean?* Drozdov cried with a start. ‘Haven't you 
been trying to get her? Aren’t you still tiyiiig to get her, and don't 
you want hci any more?’ 

‘I must say that, generally speaking, I dislike discussing my feelings 
for any woman with anyone, no matter whom, except the woman 
herself. I'm sorry, but I'm afraid that's the sort of queer person I am. 
But instead I shall tell you the whole tiuth about myself- 1 am married, 
and it’s quite impossible for me cither to marry or to try to “get** 
anyone.' 

Drozdov was so taken aback by dicsc woids that he fell back in his 
chair and for some time stared speeclilessly at Stavrogin. 

‘You know, I never thought of that,' he muttered. ‘You said that 
morning that you were not mariicd and - and I believed you were not 
married.* 

He turned terribly pale; suddenly he banged his fi«t on the table 
with all his might. 

‘If after this admission you won’t le'’vc Lisa alone, and if you make 
her unhappy. I'll knock your brains out with a stick like a dog in a 
ditch ! ’ 

He jumped to his feet and walked quickly out of the room. 

When Peter ran into tlic room he founel Stavrogin in a most un- 
expected frame of nund. 

‘Oh, it*s you!* Stavrogin burst out laughing at the top of his voice, 
N 
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and he seemed to be laughing at Peter, who had rushed into the room 
looking so curious. 

‘ So youVe been listening at the keyhole, have you? Wait a minute. 
Now what have you come for? I believe I promised you something. 
Oh, yes, I remember: “our” meeting! Let’s go. I’m very glad, and 
you couldn’t have thought of anything more appropriate at this 
moment.’ 

He grabbed his hat, and both of them at once left the house. 

‘Are you laughing m anticipation of meeting “our” crowd?’ Peter 
cried gaily in an ingratiating voice, sometimes trying to walk beside 
Stavrogin on the narrow brick pavement, and sometimes runnmg 
down into the miid of the road; for his companion was completely 
limawarc that he was walking in the middle of the pavement and 
leaving no room for anyone else. 

‘I’m not laughing at all,’ Stavrogin replied in a loud and cheerful 
voice. ‘On die contrary, I’m sure that they are all extremely serious 
people.’ 

“‘Dismal blockheads”, as you were good enough to call them on 
one occasion.’ 

‘There can be nothing more amusing dian a dismal blocklicad.* 

‘Oh, you mean Drozdov, don’t you? I’m sure he came to give up 
liis fiancee to you. Didn’t he? It was I who asked him indirectly - be- 
lieve it or not. And if he won’t give her up, we’ll take her away from 
him ourselves, won’t wc?’ 

Peter, of course, realized the risk he was running in venturing on 
such dangerous groiuid, but when he was excited he preferred to risk 
anythmg rather than remain in ignorance. Stavrogin just laughed. 

‘And you still hope to help me?’ he asked. 

‘If you ask me to. But do you know there is a better way?’ 

‘I know your way.’ 

‘No, no. That is a secret so far. Only remember that a secret costs 
money.’ 

‘I know what it costs,’ Stavrogin muttered under liis breath, but he 
controlled himself and was silent. 

‘How much? What did you say?’ Peter gave a start. 

‘I said: to hell widi you and your secret! You’d better tell me who 
you have got there. I know that we’re going to a birthday party, but 
who is going to be there?* 
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‘Oh, the whole damn crowd Even Kirilov/ 

‘Arc all of them members of circles?* 

‘You*rc in tlie devil of a hurry, aren’t you? We haven’t formed 
even one group here so far.’ 

‘How, then, did you distribute so many political leaflets?’ 

‘Where we arc going now there are only four members of the 
group Ihc rest, in expectation of being admitted, keep spying on one 
another and come ruiming to me with their reports A reliable lot. 
All of it material that we have to organize before we tleir out How- 
ever, you wrote the rules yourself, so dicrc is no need to explain * 

‘Well, do you find it hard going? Any hitch?’ 

‘Hard going? Couldn’t be better I’ll tell you something really 
fiuiny die first thing diat creates a tremendous impicssion is a uni- 
form. 1 here’s nothing more powerful than a uniform I purposely in- 
vent titles and appointments* I have secretaries, secret emissaries, 
treasurers, chan men, registrars and their assist in ts - they lap it all up, 
they love it The next powerful force is, of ».oursc, sentimentality You 
know, socialism among us spreads chiefly because of sentimentality. 
The only trouble is the second lieutenants who bite people However 
careful you arc, you’re sure to get into tiouble Then come the down- 
right swindlers, though I must say that they aren’t perhaps such a bad 
lot, sometimes, indeed, they arc very useful, but one his to spend a 
great deal of time on them they must be kept imdcr constant observa- 
tion And, well, finally, the mam force - the cement that holds every- 
thing together - is their being ashamed of possessing an opinion of 
dicir own. Yes, indeed, that is a most wonderful foicc! And who has 
worked so much, who is die “dear man” who has laboured so hard 
that not a single idea of their own has been left in their heads! They 
thmk it’s a disgraceful thing!’ 

‘But if so, why are you so worried?’ 

‘Why, if a chap is just lymg about gaping at everybody, you can’t 
help grabbing him. Don’t you seriously believe in the possibihty of 
success? I see, you have faidi, but the will is wanting. It’s just with 
people like this that success is possible I tell you they’ll go dirough 
fire for me. All I liave to do is to raise my voice and tell them that they 
are not sufficicndy “liberal”. The fools reproach me for havmg de- 
ceived them about the central committee and its “innumerable 
branches”. You once blamed me for it yourself, but what sort of 
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deceit IS |t^ You and I are the central committee As for the branches, 
diere will be as many of tliem as you like/ 

‘What a rabble!* 

‘Good material They, too, will come in useful ‘ 

‘And you’re still counting on me^* 

‘You’re the boss. You’re a force I shall only be at your side, your 
secretary. We, you know, will get into our bark, our oars of maple, 
our sails of silk, the fur maiden Lisa at the helm - or how die hell does 
that ballad go -’ 

‘Got stuck,’ Stavrogin burst out laughing ‘No, my dear fellow, let 
me add a httlc introduction to your iairy-talc Can you count on 
your fingcts the people who can be accepted as members of your 
circles^ All this is just bureaucracy and sentimentality - all diis is just 
so much cement, but there’s one thing that is much better persuade 
four members of the circle to murder a fifth on the excuse that he is 
an mformer and you’ll at once tie dicm all up in one knot by the blood 
they’ve shed They’ll be your slivcs They won’t dare to rebel and call 
you to account Ha, ha, ha * ’ 

‘Well, well,* thought Peter to himself, ‘you’ll pay dearly for diosc 
words, my dear chap, and tins very evening, too You go a httle too 
far * 

So, or almost so, Peter must have thought to himself However, 
they werc.alrcady approaching Virgmsky’s house 

‘I suppose you must have told them that I’m a member from 
abroad who is m touch with the Internationale - a sort of inspector^’ 
Stavrogin asked suddenly. 

‘No, not an inspector You won’t be the inspector But you arc one 
of die founder-membcis from abroad, who knows die most import- 
ant secrets - diat’s the part you have to play You will, of course, make 
a speech, won’t >ou^’ 

‘What gave you diat idca^’ 

‘You simply must make a speech now ’ 

Stavrogm was so surprised that he stopped dead in die middle of die 
street not far from a street lamp Peter met his stare calmly and arro- 
gandy. Stavrogin spat and walked on. 

‘And are you going to make a speech?’ he suddenly asked Peter. 

‘No, I’d rather hsten to you.’ 

‘Confound you, you give me an idea!’ 
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‘What idca^* Peter rasped out 

‘Perhaps I shall make a speech, but I shall give you a thrashing after- 
wards - a jolly good thrashing, you know * 

‘By the way, I told Karmazinov this morning that you said he 
ought to be thrashed, and not only as a matter of form but as they 
flog peasants, till it hurts * 

‘But I never said anything of the Lind, ha, ha* * 

‘Never mind Se nm c vero' 

‘Well, thanks - thanks a lot ’ 

‘Do you know what Kami izmov said '' That our creed is in essence 
a negation of honour and tint die easiest way in which a llussiin 
could be won over is by telling him frankly that he has a right to be 
dishonourable * 

‘Excellently put* Golden words** Stivrogin ciicd ‘A bull’s eye* 
The right to be dishonour iblc - why, this c/ught to make everybody 
come running to us No one will be left behind * But, look here, Vcik- 
hovensky, you’re not by any ( hanee a member o£ the seeict pohee, arc 
you^ ’ 

‘If you really thought so you wouldn’t have sud it aloud ’ 

‘I undeistand, but we’re by ourselves * 

‘No, for the time being I’m not a member of the secret police A*l 
right, here wc are Assume the right cxnus 1011, Stivr^gin I always 
do when 1 go in Try to look as grim as possible That’s ill you need 
It’s very simple really ’ 


7 

At Vtri^in\ky*s 

I 

VIRGIN SKY lived in his own house, or rather in his wife’s house ui 
Muravymaya Street It was a wooden bungilow, and there were no 
lodgers m it On the pretext of Virginsky s birdiday part) , about fittecn 
people had gathered there, but die party was not at all like an ordinary 
provincial birthday party From die very beginning of their married 
life, the Virginskys had decided once and for all diat it was silly to mvite 
people to a birthday party and that there was ‘nodiing to be so glad 
about’ In a few years they had somehow managed to withdraw from 
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all society. Though a man of ability and far from poor, people for some 
reason regarded him as an cccentnc fellow who was fond of seclusion 
and who, in addition, talked ‘disdainfully* Mrs Virginsky herself, a 
professional midwife, was for that very reason considered to occupy 
the lowest rung of the social ladder, lower even than the priest's wife, 
m spite of the fact that her husband had been an army officer But 
there was no trace of the humility proper to her social station about her. 
And after her most stupid and inexcusably candid aftair on principle 
with a scoimdrcl like Captain Lcbyatkin, even the most indulgent of 
our ladies turned away from her with singular contempt But Mrs 
Virginsky took it all as though it were just whit she needed It was re- 
markable tint t^he very same high-and-mighty ladies always sought 
the professional services of Mrs Virginsky, if they happened to find 
themselves m an interesting condition, completely ignoring tlip other 
three midwivcs of our town She was sent for even by the country 
families of our district - so great was everybody’s faith in her know- 
ledge, luck, and skill m emergency cases In the end she confined her 
practice entirely to the wcdthicst houses, for she hid quite an in- 
ordmate love of money Fully aware of her power, she made no at- 
tempt to curb her character She would, peril ips on purpose, frighten 
hei nervous patients in the best houses by some incredible nihilist dis- 
regard of the decencies of social behaviour or by jeering at every tiling 
‘holy* just when tlie ‘holy* might have come m most useful Our 
town doctor Rozanov, who was also an obstetrician, positively as- 
serted that on one occasion, when a patient in labour was screaming 
and calhng on die name of the Almighty, Mrs Virginsky ’s adieistic 
remarks, which came unexpectedly like ‘a pistol shot*, so scared the 
patient that it helped to bring about a qiuek delivery But though a 
nihili st, Mrs Virginsky, when necessary, did not disdain social or old- 
fashioned prejudices, provided they could be of advantage to her She 
would, for instance, never miss a christening of a baby she had brought 
mto the world, and she always arnved wearing a green silk dress with 
a tram, and always made up the hair at die back of her head mto curls 
and ringlets, diough at any other time she seemed to take a special 
dehght m her untidy appearance And though durmg die christemng 
ceremony she always preserved ‘a most msolent air*, to the great em- 
barrassment of the ofFiciatmg clergy, when it was over she mvariably 
handed roimd die champagne herself (it was for that reason that she 
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came and dressed up), and woe betide any guest who, having taken 
the glass, forgot to put some money on tlie tray for her ‘tip’. 

The guests who gathered that evening at Virginsky’s (most of them 
were men) had a sort of casual and special look There were neither 
refreshments nor cards. Two tables were drawn together in the middle 
of the large drawmg-room, which was papered with rather old blue 
wallpaper. The tables were covered witli a large and not very clean 
table-cloth, and two samovars were boihng on them. A huge tray 
with twenty-five glasses and a basket with wlute French btcad, cut 
into a great number of small pieces, just as m a high-class boarding- 
school for boys and girls, stood at one end of die table. The tea was 
poured out by Mrs Virginsky’s sister, an unmarried woman of thirty, 
a taciturn and venomous creature, with hair that was almost colour- 
less and no eyebrows, a staunch upholder of the ‘new’ ideas, of whom 
Virgmsky was mortally afraid m his domestic life There were only 
three ladies m the room* Mrs Virgmsky herself, her browless sister, 
and Virgmsky *s sister, a young girl who had just arrived from Peters- 
burg Mrs Virgmsky, a lady of a very imposing appeaiance, good- 
looking but rather dishevelled, wearing an everyday greenish woollen 
dress, was sitting and gazing at her guests with bold eyes as though 
she were m haste to say with her look: ‘You sec, Tm not a bit afraid 
of anything ’ The newly arnved Miss Virgmsky, a student and a 
niluhst, who was also rather good-lookmg, red-chceked, short, plump, 
and round as a little ball, was sitting beside Mrs Virgmsky, almost in 
her travelling clothes She held a roll of paper in her hand and gazed 
at the guests with impatient, dancing eyes Virgmsky himself felt a 
little indisposed tliat evening, but he came out and sat m an arm-chair 
by the table The guests were also all sitting down, and there w.is the 
feehng of an official meeting m die staid manner m which diey all 
occupied their scats round die table They were ill evidently expecting 
something, and m the meantime carried on a loud and irrelevant con- 
versation. When Stavrogm and Verklievensky appeared, a sudden 
hush fell on the room. 

But I dunk I ought to give a few explanations to make die position 
clear. 

I can’t help dunking that these people had assembled that evenmg 
at Virgmsky *s house m the agreeable hope of hcarmg somedung spea- 
ally interesting, and that they had been told beforehand what to 
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expect. They represented the flower of the reddest "hberahsm’ of our 
ancient town, and had been very carefully selected by Virgnisky for 
this ‘meeting*. I may add that some of tliem (not very many, though) 
had never visited him before. No doubt, most of the guests had no 
clear idea what exactly they were to expect It is true that they all 
looked upon Verkhovensky at tlic time as an emissary from abroad 
who was armed with plenary powers That notion had somehow been 
generally accepted at once, and naturally appealed to them. And yet 
among the small number of citizens who had met under the pictext 
of celebrating a birthday there were a few who had received definite 
proposals Pctei Verkhovensky had succeeded in forming a ‘group 
of five’ in our town just like the one he had formed in Moscow and 
tlie one which, as it now appears, he hid foimed among the army 
officers of our district I am told that he had another one in the Kh — v 
province These five chosen ones were sitting now at tlic general 
table, and very skilfully assuiiicd the air of ordin ii y men, so that no 
one would notice them They were - since it is no longer a secret - 
first, Liputin, then Virginsky himself, the loiig-circd Shigalyov, who 
was Mrs Virginsky’s brother, Ly imshin, ind lastly, a certain Tolka- 
chenko - a queer fellow, a man of about forty who was famous for 
his great knowledge of the common people, mostly rogues and rob- 
bers. He was fond of visiting low pubs (though not entirely for the 
study of -the common people) and he liked to impress us widi his 
shabby clothes, tarred boots, the cunning look of his screwed-up eyes 
and colloquial expressions of a rather florid kind. Lyamshin had once 
or twice brought him to Stepan Verkhovensky ’s parties, where he did 
not, however, create any special effect. He used to make an appear- 
ance in our town only occasionally, mostly when he was out of a job, 
and he was employed on the railway. Every one of these five pubhc 
men had formed the first group in the fervent belief tliat it was only 
one among hundreds and thousands of similar groups of five men 
scattered all over Russia, and that they all were connected with some 
vast and mysterious central organization which was m turn mamately 
connected with die European world revolutionary movement. But I 
must regretfully confess that even at that time there were already signs 
of dissension among them. The trouble was that though they had been 
waiting smee die sprmg for the arrival of Peter Verkhovensky, first 
announced to them by Tolkachenko and dicn by Shigalyov, who had 
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just returned to our town, though they had been expecting great 
miracles from him, and tliough they had joined the group at once and 
without die slightest hesitation at his first summons, all of dicm felt 
for some reason let down, and I can’t help thinking diat it was be- 
cause of the promptitude widi which they had agreed to jom the 
group. They had joined, of course, from a higli-ininded fcchng of 
shame, so diat people should not say afterwards that they had not the 
courage to join; but, tor all that, Peter Vcrkhovciisky ought to have 
appreciated their valiant and selfless action, and as a reward at least 
told them some really important piece of news But Verkhovensky 
had not the slightest intention of satisfying their legitimate curiosity, 
and never told diem anything that he did not tell everybody else; 
generally speaking, he tieatcd diem with quite extraordinary seventy 
and even casualiicss Tins was absolutely exasperating, and one mem- 
ber of the group, Shigalyov, was already agitating among the rest ‘to 
demand an account’ of him, but, natuially, not now at Virgmsky’s 
where so many strangers hid gathered 

Apropos of these strangers, I have an idea that the above-mentioned 
members of the gioup of five were inclined to suspect the presence of 
members of other unknown groups at Virginsky’s party that evening, 
formed in our town according to the identical methods of die secret 
organization by the same Verkhovensky, so that in the end everyone 
in the drawing-room suspected everyone else, and assumed an air of 
importance, which gave die whole meeting a ratlicr confused and 
even a slightly romantic character. However, there were people there 
who were quite above suspicion Such, for instance, was a serving 
army Major, a close relation of Virginsky’s, a perfectly innocent man, 
who had not been invited, but had come of his own accord to con- 
gratulate Virginsky on his birdiday, so that it was quite impossible 
not to receive him But Virgmsky was not m the least worried be- 
cause the Major could not possibly ‘inform the police’, for, diougli 
being a stupid man, he had all his life showed a liking for associating 
with extreme ‘hbcrals’; he did not sympathize with their views him- 
self, but he was very fond of listening to them. What’s more, he had 
even been compromised once. It had happened that when he was a 
young man thousands of copies of Herzen’s periodical The Bell, as 
well as political leaflets, had passed through his hands, and though he 
had been afraid even to open dicm, he would have considered it 
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absolutely dishonourable to refuse to distribute them - and there are 
such Russians even to this day. 

The rest of the guests represented cither persons whose self-esteem 
had been crushed and who had become embittered because of it, or 
those who were still m the first generous flush of youthful ardour The 
former mcluded two or three teachers, one of whom, a lame man of 
forty-five, a master of our local secondary school, was a very spiteful 
and cxcecdmgly vam man, and two or three army officers. Of the 
latter one was a very young artillery officer who had arrived straight 
from his military college only a short time before, a taatum boy who 
had not yet had time to make any friends and who now suddenly 
turned up at Virginsky’s. He had a pencil in his hand and, while 
scarcely taking part m the conversation, kept making notes in his 
notebook They all saw him do it, but for some reason they all pre- 
tended not to notice it The idle divinity student who had helped 
Lyamshin put the mdecent photograplis mto the gospel-woman’s 
pack was there too He was a big fellow with free-and-easy, but at the 
same time mistrustful manners, widi an eternally sardomc smile, and 
yet with the calm air of triumphant conviction of Ins own superiority 
There was also present - I don’t know why - the nasty-mindcd and 
prematurely aged son of our mayor to whom I have already referred 
m telling the story of the second luiitenant’s little wife Finally, there 
was a hot-headed and tousled schoolboy of eighteen who sat witli tlie 
grim look of a young man whose dignity has been wounded and who 
was suffermg visibly because of his eighteen years This youngster was 
already the head of an independent small group of conspirators which 
had been formed m die top class of his school, which fact came to 
light - to everyone’s astonishment - afterwards. 

I haven’t mentioned Shatov he was sitting at the farthest end of the 
table, his chair pushed back a htde from the row, his eyes fixed on die 
ground. He was gloomily silent, refused tea and bread, and kept 
his cap m his hand all the time, as though wishmg to mdicate that 
he was not one of the guests but was there on busmess, and would 
get up and go away when he had a mind to. Kirilov took a seat not 
far from him He, too, was very silent, but he did not look on 
the ground; on the contrary, he scrutimzed every speaker with a 
motionless stare of his lustreless eyes and hstened to every thmg with- 
out the slightest excitement or surprise. Some of die guests who 
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had never seen him before cast stealthy and inquisitive glances at 
him. 

I don’t knovT whether Mrs Virginsky herself knew anything about 
the existence of the group of five. I imagine she knew everything and, 
no doubt, from her husband. The girl student, of course, took no part 
in anything, but she had a worry of her own * she intended to stay m 
our town only for a day or two, and then to travel farther and farther 
afield, visiting every university town ‘to take a sympathetic interest 
in the siifTcrings of the poor students and to arouse them to protest*. 
She was taking with her several hundred copies of a lithographed ap- 
peal which, I believe, was her own composition. It is remarkable that 
the schoolboy conceived a deadly hatred for her at tlie first glance, 
though It was the first time in his life tliat he had seen her, and she 
fully reciprocated his feeling The Major was an uncle of hers and met 
her tliat evening for the first time in ten years When Stavrogin and 
Verkhovensky entered the room, her checks were as red as cran- 
berries : she had only a nimute bclore had a furious argument with her 
uncle about his views on the woman question. 

2 

Verkhovensky sprawled with amazing unconcern in the chair at the 
head of die table almost without greeting anyone politcl) , but in spite 
of the fict that everybody was waiting for them, they all, as though by 
a word of command, pretended diat they had scarcely noticed them. 
Mrs Virginsky turned sevciely to Stavrogin as soon as he took Ins scat. 
‘Stavrogin, do you want tea?* 

‘Yes, thank you,* he replied. 

‘Tea for Stavrogin,* she ordered her ?istcr. ‘And,* she turned to 
Verkhovensky, ‘what about you?’ 

‘Thanks, I’ll have some tea, of course What a question to ask your 
visitors! And let me have some cream tf o, please. You always give 
one such horrible stuff instead of tea, and at a name-day party, too.* 
‘Why, do you recognize name-days?’ die girl student laughed sud-i 
denly. ‘Wc were just discussing it.’ 

• ‘Old stuff,* the schoolboy muttered from die other end of die table, 
‘What is old stuff? To get rid of prejudices, even the most inno-r 
cent, isn’t old-fashioned. On the contrary, it’s still quite a new dung, 
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to everyone’s disgrace/ tlie girl student declared prompdy darting 
forward in her chair. ‘Besides, there are no innocent prejudices,’ she 
added fiercely. 

‘I merely wanted to say,’ cried the schoolboy, getting terribly ex- 
cited, ‘that prejudices, of course, arc old-fashioned and ought to be 
extirpated, but that so far as name-days are concerned everybody 
knows already that the y are stupid and very old-fashioned, indeed, a 
sheer waste of time, which is being wasted as it is, so that you could 
have employed your wits on a more useful subject ’ 

‘You go on and on, but one can’t understand a word you are say- 
ing,* the girl student cried 

‘It seems to me that everyone has die same right to express an opin- 
ion as everyone else, and if 1 wish to express my opinion like anyone 
else, then 

‘No one deprives you of your right to express an opinion,’ Mrs 
Virginsky herself interrupted sharply ‘You were only asked not to 
mumble because no one can unelerstand you ’ 

‘I must say you don’t seem to treat me with any respect If I could 
not finish what I had to say, it is not bceause 1 had nothing to say, but 
because I had too much to say,’ the sclioolboy muttered almost m 
despair, becoming completely muddled 

‘If you don’t know how to talk, you’d better shut up,’ the girl 
student snapped 

The schoolboy jumped up from his chair 

‘All I wanted to say,’ he cried, his checks burning with shame and 
afraid to look round, ‘is that you merely wanted to show how clever 
you are because Mr Stavrogin has just come in - that’s it*’ 

‘That’s a filthy and immoral thmg to say, and merely shows that 
you’re suffering from arrested mental development I’ll thank you not 
to address yourself to me again,’ the girl student rattled on 

‘Stavrogm,’ Mrs Virginsky began, ‘before you came tlicy’d been 
having a furious discussion about the rights of the family. Tins army 
officer here,’ she nodded towards her relation the major, ‘and of 
course I shouldn’t dream of bothermg you with such old-fashioned 
rubbish which has long been disposed of. But how could the concep- 
tion of the rights and duties of the family have arisen m the form of the 
superstitious nonsense in which diey appear to us now? That is the 
question. What’s your opmion?’ 
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‘what do you mean by how they could have arisen^* 

‘What she means is that, for instance, wc know that the superstition 
about God arose from diunder and lightning,' said the girl student, 
throwing herself again into the fray and staring at Stavrogin with 
her eyes almost popping out of her head ‘It’s a well-known fact 
that primitive man, terrified by thunder and lightning, dcifu d the in- 
visible enemy, being aware of his own weakness before it But how 
did the superstition about tlie family aiisc? How did the family itself 
arise 

‘That’s not at all what I meant Mrs Virginsky made an attempt 
to stop her. 

‘I suppose the answer to such a question would be rather indiscreet,’ 
replied Stavrogin 

‘ Whar do you mean?’ the girl student asked, darting forward 

But a tittering was heard in the gioup of the teachers, winch was at 
once echoed by Lvamshin and the schoolboy at the other end of the 
tabic, followed by a hoarse cluickle from the Major 

‘You should be writing vaudevilles,’ Mrs Virginsky observed to 
Stavrogin 

‘A remark like that hardly does you credit, sir - 1 don’t know wliat 
your name is,’ the girl student rapped out with positive indignation 

‘Don’t you be too cheeky, madam,’ the Major blurted out ’ You re 
a young lady, and you ought to behave modestly, but you seem to be 
sitting on needles ’ 

‘Hold your tongue, please, and don’t } on dare to speak to me in so 
familiar a tone, sir, with your disgusting comparisons I’ve never seen 
you before, and I don’t care whether you’re a relative of mine or not * 

‘ But I’m vour uncle I used to carry you about in my arms when 
you were a baby * 

‘What do 1 care what you used to carry about? I didn’t ask you to 
carry me about, did I ? Which means that you liked carrymg me about 
as a baby And let me add that I strongly object to your familiar tone 
unless it’s as a fellow citizen Otlierwise I forbid you to talk to me like 
tliat once and for all ’ 

‘They’re all like that now*' the Major addressed Stavrogin, who 
was sitting opposite, banging die table with his fist ‘And let me tell 
you, sir, that I am fond of hberalism and modern ideas and I’m fond 
of listenmg to mtclligcnt conversation, but, mind you, only to men’s. 
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As for listening to women, sir, to these modem forward minxes - no, 
sir, I just can’t put up with ’em. They’re a pain m the neck, that’s what 
they are, sir Don’t fidget, madam!’ he shouted at the girl-student, 
who was fidgeting on her chair ‘No, sir, I, too, demand to be heard. 
I’ve been insulted, sir^ * 

‘You’re only interfering with tlie others,’ Mrs Virginsky muttered 
mdignantly. ‘You can’t say any dung yourself’ 

‘ Oh, no, sir, I shall most certainly say what’s in my mind,’ the Major 
cried agitatedly, addressing Stavrogin ‘I’m counting on you, Mr 
Stavrogm, because you have only just come in, though I haven’t the 
honour of knowing you Widiout men dicy’ll perish like flies, sir; 
that’s what I think All their woman question is just lack of originality. 
I assure you, sir, that all this woman question has been invented for 
them by men, out of sheer stupidity, as if they hadn’t enough trouble 
m the world. Thank God, I’m not married’ No sense of discrimina- 
tion, sir, none whatever Can’t invent a dress pattern of their own. 
Even that men invent for them’ Take her, sir, take that girl I used 
to carry her about in my arms, used to dance the mazurki with her 
when she was ten years old, and when she arrived to-day I naturally 
rushed to embrace her, but all she had to say to me - and before I had 
time to speak a word, mind you - was that there was no God If she 
had just waited a little, and not got it out as soon as she opened her 
mouth! But, you see, she was in such a devil of a hurry’ Well, I sup- 
pose intclhgent people don’t believe, but if they don’t, it’s because 
they’re brainy chaps But you, I said to her, you dumpling, what do 
you know about God ^ Why, I said to her, I’m danmed if it wasn’t 
some student who taught you all this, and if he had taught you to 
light the lamp before an icon, you’d jolly well have lighted it ’ 

‘You're always telling stones,’ the girl student retorted disdainfully 
and as though she were ashamed to waste too many words on a man 
like him. ‘ You’ic a very spiteful person, and only a few moments ago 
I proved to you conclusively tliat you’re quite incapable of conducting 
a rational argument. In fact, I told you just now that we have all been 
taught m die Catecliism that if ^ou honour your father and your 
mother, you will live long and be given riches That’s in die ten com- 
mandments. If God found it necessary to offer rewards for love, then 
your God must be immoral. That’s how 1 proved it to you, and not at 
all the moment I opened my mouth. I did it because you asserted your 
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rights. It's not my fault if you’re stupid and haven’t grasped it yet. 
You feel hurt and you’re angry - that’s what’s really the matter with 
your generation.’ 

‘You’re a silly goose!* said the Major. 

‘And you’re a silly fool ! * 

‘Call me names!’ 

‘But, look here, sir,’ Liputin squeaked from the end of t^e table, 
‘didn’t you tell me yourself that you don’t behevc m God?* 

‘Well, what if I did? I’m quite a different matter! Perhaps I do be- 
lieve, but not altogether. And though I do not entirely believe, it 
would never occur to me to say diat God ought to be shot. I thought 
about God while I served in the Hussar regiment. It is tlie accepted 
thing in poetry to pretend that hussars only drink and make merry. 
Well, sir, I might have been drinkmg; but, believe me, sir, I used to 
jump out of bed at night in my socks and start crossing myself before 
the icon so that God should give me faith, because even then I was 
worried by the question whether there was a God or not. I liad a bad 
time of It, I can tell you! In die morning, of course, you’d amuse your- 
self and your faith would apparently be gone again. I’ve noticed that, 
as a rule, your faidi tends to evaporate a httlc m the mommgs.’ 

‘Haven’t you any cards?’ Verkhovensky asked their hostess, yawn- 
ing heartily. 

‘I’m entirely, entirely in sympathy with your question,* the girl 
student put in quickly, bluslung with indignation at the Major’s 
words. 

‘We’re wasting precious ume listening to stupid talk,’ Mrs Virgin- 
sky rapped out with a severe look at her husband. 

The girl student pulled herself up. 

‘I should like to tell the meeting about the sufferings and the protest 
of the students, but as our Unic is being wasted m immoral conversa- 
tions -’ 

‘There’s no such thing as moral or immoral,’ the schoolboy de- 
clared, imablc to restrain lumself, as soon as die girl student began. 

‘I knew that long before dicy taught it to you, Mr Schoolboy,’ said 
the girl student. 

. ‘And what I say is,’ the schoolboy rasped out in a fury, ‘that you are 
a child who has just arrived from Petersburg to enlighten us all, while 
we know it all ourselves. As for the commandment “Honour thy ‘ 
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father and thy mother ”, which you misquoted, everyone in Russia 
knows diat it is immoral since Belinsky’s days ’ 

‘Will this never end?’ Mrs Virgmsky addressed her husband m a 
firm tone of voice. 

As the hostess she blushed at the triviality of die conversation, espe- 
cially as bhe had noticed that some of the newly invited guests smiled, 
and even looked bewildered 

‘Ladies and gentlemen,* Virgmsky suddenly raised his voice, ‘if any- 
one would like to siy anything more pertinent to our business, or if 
anyone has any statement to make, I propose that he docs so without 
wasting more time ’ 

‘I should like, if I may, to ask one question,’ the lame teacher who 
had bten sitting very decorously till then, without uttermg a word, 
said quietly ‘I should like to know whether wc constitute a meeting 
here now, or whether wc arc just a collection of ordinary mortals who 
have come to a party ^ I’m asking it just as a matter of form, and be- 
cause I don’t want to remain in ignorance * 

The ‘crafty* question created an impression, they all exchanged 
glances, as though everyone were expecting nn answer from everyone 
else, and suddenly, as though at a word of command, they all turned 
roimd to Vcrkhovtnsky and Stavrogiii 

‘I simply propose tint wc should take a vote on the question 
whether we are a meeting or not,’ Mrs Virgmsky said 

‘I second it,* Liputin concurred, ‘though the proposal is a little 
vague.’ 

‘I second it, too, and I,’ they cned. 

‘I, too, think that it will be more m order,’ Virgmsky confirmed 
‘Let’s take a vote, then,’ Mrs Virgmsky declared ‘Lyamshm, will 
you please sit down at the piano ^ you can vote from there * 

‘Not agam^* Lyamshm cried. ‘Haven’t I been thumpmg it long 
enough^’ 

‘Go on, please. I beg you to sit down at the piano and play. Don’t 
you want to be useful to the caused’ 

‘But I assuie you, my dear Mrs Virgmsky, that no one is eaves- 
droppmgonus It’s just your imagmation Besides, your windows arc 
so high, and who would be able to make anythmg out even if he did 
eavesdrop?* 

‘We can’t make anything out ourselves,* someone muttered. 
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‘And I’m telling you diat precautions are always necessary. I mean, 
in case tlicre should be spies/ she explained, turning to Verkhoven- 
sky, ‘let them hear from the street diat we are having a birthday party 
and music.* 

‘Damnation!* Lyamshin swore, sitting down at the piano and be- 
ginning to play a waltz, bangmg on tlie keys almost with his fists. 

‘Those who are in favour of having a meeting, please raise dieir 
right hands,* Mrs Virgmsky proposed. 

Some raised their hands, others did not. Some raised diem and put 
them down, othc'is put them down and raised them again. 

‘Damn it all, I don’t understand a thing,* one army officer cried. 

‘I don’t cither,* another one cried. 

‘Well, I do,’ cried a third one. ‘If it’s yes, then up with your hand.* 

‘But what docs yes nican^* 

‘It means a meeting ’ 

‘No, It doesn’t mean a meeting * 

‘I voted for a meeting,* the schoolboy cried, turning to Mrs Virgin- 
sky. 

‘Then why didn’t you raise your hand^’ 

‘I was looking at you: you didn’t raise yours, so I didn’t raise 
mine.’ 

‘How silly! I didn’t raise mine because I was the proposer. Ladies 
and gentlemen, I propose we do it die other way round, those who 
are in favour of a meeting, sit quietly and don’t raise your hands, and 
those wlio arc not m favour of it, raise your right hands.’ 

‘Those not m favoui?* the schoolboy repeated the question. 

‘You’re not saying diat on purpose, are you?’ Mrs Virgmsky cried 
angrily. 

‘No, please, who is in favour or who is not in favour, because you 
have to define it more precisely?* two or diree voices cried. 

‘Those not in favour, not in favour.* 

‘Very well, but what have we to do ^ Must we put up our hands or 
not if we arc tiot in favour?* the officer asked. 

‘Ah, well,* the Major remarked, ‘it seems we haven’t got used to a 
constitution yet.* 

‘Mr Lyamshin, would you mmd not banging away so much?* the 
lame teacher observed. ‘It’s impossible to hear anythmg.* 

‘But, really, Mrs Virgmsky, no one is listening,* Lyamshm cried. 
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jumping up. haven’t the slightest wish to play. Tve come here as a 
guest, and not as a piano thumper.* 

'Ladies and gentlemen, will you answer verbally - arc we or are wc 
not a meeting?* Virginsky proposed. 

'Wc are, wc are!* 

‘Well, if so, there’s no need to vote. Are you satisfied, ladies and 
gentlemen, or do you still wish to vote?* 

'No, no! Wc understood! * 

‘Is there anyone here who does not want a meeting?* 

‘No, no, we all want it.* 

'But what is a meeting?* someone asked; but he received no reply. 

'We must elect a cliairman,* people cried from different parts of the 
room. 

‘Our host, of course, our host!* 

‘Ladies and gentlemen,’ the elected chairman began, ‘if so, I should 
like to move my first proposal: if there’s anyone here who'd hke to 
say anytlung more pertment to the busmess in hand, or if there’s any- 
one who’d like to make a statement, let him do so without wasting 
any more time.* 

No one spoke. Everyone in die room again turned to Verklioven- 
sky and Stavrogin. 

‘Verkhovensky, have you no statement to make?* Mrs Virginsky 
asked him directly. 

‘None whatever,’ he replied, yawning and strctcliing on his chair. 
'I’d like a glass of cognac, though.* 

‘Stavrogin, what about you?* 

‘No, thank you. I don’t drmk.* 

‘I mean would you like to speak or not? I didn’t mean cognac.* 

‘Speak? What about? No, I don’t want to.’ 

‘They’ll bring you your cognac,* she said, addressing Verkhoven- 
sky. 

The girl student got up. She had been jumping up from her chair 
several times. 

‘I have come to make a statement about the sufferings of our un- 
fortunate students and die ways of rousing them everywhere to pro- 
test. ...* 

But she stopped short; at the other end of the table a rival had ap- 
peared, and everybody’s eyes turned to him. Long-cared Shigalyov 
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slowly rose from his scat, looking grim and gloomy, and, with a 
melancholy expression, put down a thick, closely written note-book 
on the table He remained standmg in silence Man) people looked m 
bewilderment at his note-book, but Liputin, Virgmsky, and the lame 
teacher seemed to be pleased about somctliing 

‘I ask leave to address the meeting,* Shigalyov said gloomily but 
firmly 

‘Please,* Virgmsky gave his permission 

The 01 ator sat down, said notliing for half a mmute, then uttered m 
a solemn voice 

‘Ladies and gentlemen f* 

‘Here*s die cognac,* Mrs Vngmsky’s relation who had been pouring 
out tea and gone to fetch the brmdv snapped distastefully and con- 
temptuously, placing a bottle of brand) and a glass, which she had not 
put on a tray or a plate, before Verkhovensky 

The intcnuptcd orator waited with i dignified air 

‘Never mmd, go on. Tin not listcnmg,* Vcikhovciisky cried, pour- 
mg himself out a gl iss 

‘Ladies and gentlemen,* Shigalyov begin agun, ‘m calling for your 
attention and, as you will sec later, in asking tor ) our assistance in a 
matter of first-class impoitancc, I must first ol all say a few words by 
way of an introduction * 

‘Mrs Virgmsky, have you any scissors^* Verkliovciisky asked 
suddenly. 

‘What elo you want scissors for^’ Mrs Virgmsky ghred at him. 

‘Tve forgotten to cut my nails - been meaning to tor the last dirce 
days,’ he replied, cxammmg his long and dirty nails imperturbably. 

Mrs Virgmsky flushed, but Miss Virgmsky seemed pleased at some- 
thing 

‘1 believe I saw dicin on the wmdow-sill a short wlule ago,* she 
said, getting up from the table 

She went up to die window, found die scissors, and brought them 
back at once. Vcrkliovcnsky did not cvcii glance at her He took the 
scissors and began busy mg lumsclf with them Mrs Virgmsky realized 
that there was sound mcdiod m Verkliovensky*s request, and was 
ashamed of her touchiness The people exchanged silent glances. The 
lame teacher was watclnng Verkhovensky enviously and angrily. 
Shigalyov went on: 
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‘Having devoted all my energies to the study of die social organiza- 
tion of the society of the future "which is to replace our present one, I 
have come to the conclusion that all the inventors of social systems, 
from die ancient times to our present year, have been dreamers, story- 
tellers, fools who contradicted diemselves and had no idea of natural 
science or that strange animal called man. Plato, Rousseau, Fourier, 
aluminium pillars, all tliat is only good for sparrows, and not for 
human society. Hut as the future form of society is of the utmost im- 
portance now that we at last arc all ready to act, I am submitting to you 
my own system of die world organization so as to make any furdicr 
thinking unnecessary. Here it is ! * he exclaimed, tapping the note-book. 
‘I intended to explain the contents of my book to this meeting in the 
most abbreviated form possible. I’m afraid, however, that 1 shall have 
to add a great many verbal explanations, and that the whole of my 
exposition will therefore take up at least ten evenings, one evening for 
each chapter of my book.* (There was laughter in the room.) Tn addi- 
tion, I should like to state beforehand that my system is not yet com- 
plete.* (Again laughter.) T*m afraid I got rather muddled up in my 
own data, and my conclusion is in direct contradiction to the original 
idea with which I start. Starting from unlimited freedom, I arrived 
at unlimited despotism. I will add, however, that there can be no other 
solution of the social formula than mine.* 

The laughter in the room grew louder and louder, but it was mostly 
the yoimg people who laughed and, as it were, the uninitiated visitors. 
Mrs Virginsky, Liputin, and die lame teacher looked annoyed. 

Tf you couldn’t work out your system yourself, and arc in despair 
about it, what do you expect us to do?* an officer observed cautiously. 

‘You are right, my dear serving officer,’ Shigalyov said, turning to 
liim sharply, ‘and most of all because you used the word “despair”. 
Yes, I was in despair. Nevertheless, everything I say in my book is 
irrefutable, and diere is no odicr solution. No one can invent anything 
else. And that is why I should like, without wasting any time, to invite 
you, ladies and gentlemen, to express your opinion after you have 
heard the contents of my book during the next ten evenings. If, how- 
ever, the members of our society refuse to listen to me, let us part at 
the very beginning, the gentlemen to carry on with their official 
duties and the ladies to go back to their kitchens, for if you reject my 
solution, you will find no other. None whatever! By missing their 
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opportunity, they’ll have only themselves to blame, for they arc 
bound to come back to it again sooner or later ’ 

The people began to stir ‘What’s die matter with him ^ Is he mad?* 
voices could be heard asking 

‘What It comes to,’ Lyamshin concluded, ‘is Slugalyov’s despair, 
and the important question seems to be should he or bliould he not be 
in despair?* 

‘The fact that Shigalyov is so near to despair is a ocrsonal question,’ 
the schoolboy dec larcd 

T move that a vote slioiild be taken how far Shigilyov’s despair 
aftects our common cause and, at the same time, whether it is worth 
listening to him or not,* an officer suggested gaily 

‘It’s not that at all,’ the lame teacher at last intervened, spcakmg, as 
was his wont, with rather an ironic smile, so that it was difficult to say 
whether he was serious or joking ‘Ihis, ladies and gentlemen, isn’t 
the point at issue at all Mi Shigalyov is too much devoted to his task 
and, besides, he is too modest I know his book He proposes as a final 
solution of the pioblem to divide humanity into two unequal parts 
One-tenth is to be granted absolute freedom and unrestiieted powers 
over the remaining nine-tenths Those must give up their individual- 
ity and be turned into somethmg like a herd, and by their boundless 
obedience will by a series of regenerations attain a state of primeval 
innocence, something like the original paradise They will have to 
work, however The measures the author proposes for depriving the 
mne-tenths of humanity of their true will and their tiansformation 
into a hfrd by means of the rc-cdueation of whole generations, are 
very remarkable They are b ised on the facts of natuie and very logi- 
cal. It IS possible not to agree with some of his conclusions, but it is 
impossible to doubt the author’s intelligence or knowledge It is a pity 
that his stipulation that we should devote ten evenings to his theory is 
impracticable, or we might hear a great deal diat is interestmg ’ 

‘Are you really serious?’ Mrs Virginsky turned to the lame teacher 
in some alarm. T mean if that man, not knowmg what to do with 
people, turns nmc-tenths of them mto slaves? I’ve suspected him for a 
long umc.’ 

‘Do you mean your brother?’ asked the lame teacher. 

‘Family relaoonsliip^ Are you laughing at me?’ 

‘And, besides, to work for the aristocrats and obey tliem as if they 
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were gods - that's an odious suggestion!’ the girl student observed 
fiercely. 

“What I’m offering you is not odious suggestions, but paradise, 
paradise on earth , for there can be no other one on earth,’ Slugalyov 
concluded peremptorily 

‘For my part,’ Lyamslun cried, ‘instead of putting them into para- 
dise, I’d take these ninc-tcnths of humanity, if I didn’t know what to 
do with tliem, and blow them up, leaving only a small number of 
educated people who’d live happily ever after in accordance with 
scientific principles ’ 

‘Only a clown could talk like that*’ the girl student cried, flushing 

‘He is a clown, but he’s useful,* Mrs Virginsky whispered to her 

‘And very likely that is the best solution of the problem,’ Shigalyov 
said, addressing Lyamshin heatedly ‘I don’t expect you even realize 
what a profound thing you’ve just said, my dear, merry friend But 
as It IS practically impossible to carry out your idea, we must. I’m 
afraid, be content widi die earthly paradise, since that’s what it has 
been called ’ 

‘What awful rot*’ Verkhovensky could not help saying, without 
raising his eyes, though he went on cutting his nails uneoneerncdly. 

‘But why is It rot^’ the lame teichci took it up at once, as though 
he had been expecting him to say something m order to attack him. 
‘Why rot? Mr Shigalyoy is rather a fanatic lover of mankind, but re- 
member diat'Fourier, Cabet, and particularly Proudhon himself have 
proposed many more despotic and fantastic solutions of the problem. 
Mr Shigalyov’s solution is perhaps far more sober I assure you that, 
having read his book, it is almost impossible not to agree with certam 
thmgs m It. He is perhaps much nearer to realism than anyone, and his 
earthly paradise is almost the real one, the same one, for die loss of 
which mankind is sighing, if it ever existed ’ 

‘Well, I knew I’d get it in the neck,* Verkhovensky muttered again. 

‘Allow me to pomt out, sir,’ the lame teacher went on, getting 
more and more excited, ‘discussions on the future social organization 
of mankmd aie almost an urgent necessity for all modem diinkmg 
men. Herzen spent his whole life worrymg about it. Belmsky - and I 
know It for a fact - used to spend whole evenings with his friends de- 
bating and solving the smallest, as it were, domestic details of the 
future social orgamzation of mankind.’ 
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‘ Some even go ofF their heads/ the Major suddenly remarked. 

‘Anyway, you are more likely to arrive at sometlimg by talkmg 
than by sitting about without uttering a word as if you were dicta- 
tors,* Liputm hissed, as though at last plucking up courage to start his 
attack. 

*I didn’t mean Shigalyov when I said it was rot,’ Verkhovensky 
mumbled. ‘You sec, ladies and gentlemen’ - he raised lus eyes a little 
- ‘m my view all these books, Fourier, Cabet, all this talk about the 
“right to work’’, all tliia Slugalyov business - all arc hke novels, of 
which you can write a hundred thousand An aesthetic pastime. I 
realize that in tlus provincial hole of a town you are bored, and so you 
rush to pick up any piece of paper that has somethmg written on it.’ 

‘If you don’t mind my say mg so, sii,’ said the lame teacher, fidget- 
ing on his chair, ‘we may be provincials, and I daresay that we de- 
serve to be pitied on that account alone, but we do know that so far 
notlimg new has happened in the world to make us shed tears because 
we’ve missed it Wc are urged, for mstance, m the various leaflets of 
foreign make which arc distributed among us, to close our ranks and 
form groups with the sole purpose of bringing about general destruc- 
tion on die pretext that however much you tried to cure the world, 
you would never succeed m curmg it, while by adoptmg the radical 
measure of chopping off a himdrcd million heads we should ease our 
burden and be able to jump over the ditch with much less trouble. 
It’s an excellent idea, but one at any rite which is as mcompatiblc with 
reality os the Shigalyov “theory’’, which you referred to just now 
with such contempt ’ 

‘I’m afraid 1 haven’t come here to engage in discussions,’ Verkho- 
vensky let drop a significant hint and, as though tomplctcly unaware 
of the slip he had made, drew the candle nearer to him to see better 

‘It is a pity, a great pity, that >ou haven’t come here to engage m 
discussions, and don’t you think it’s an even greater pity that you 
should be preoccupied with your toilet now?’ 

‘What’s my toilet got to do with you 

‘It’s as difficult to cut off a hundred million heads as it is to change 
the world by propaganda Much more difficult, perhaps, especially m 
Russia,’ Liputm ventured agam. 

‘It’s Russia tliey pm all dieir hopes on now,’ said an army officer. 

‘Yes, we’ve heard about that, too,* the lame teacher put m. ‘Wc 
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know that a mysterious index finger is pointmg to our fair country as 
the country most suitable for accomplishing the great task. Except for 
this: in the event of a gradual solution of the problem by propaganda 
I, at any rate, might gam something personally. 1 mean, I might enjoy 
some pleasant talk at least, and even obtain some leward from the 
Government for my services to soaal advancement But in the event 
of the second solution by die rapid method of cutting off a hundred 
million heads, I don’t stand to gam anything, do I? If y ou started pro- 
pagating that, you might end up by having your tongue cut out.* 

‘Yours certainly would be,* said Vcrkliovensky. 

‘Ah, so there you are, sir And smee it is qiute impossible, even m 
the most favourable circumstances, to complete such a massacre m less 
than fifty, or at most thirty years, for they arc not sheep and they 
wouldn’t allow themselves to be slaughtered, wouldn’t it be better to 
collect your pots and pans and emigrate oveiscas to some Pacific 
islands and there close your eyes m peace ^ Ikhcve me* - he tapped 
his finger significantly on die table - ‘all you’re likely to achieve by 
such propaganda is mass emigration and nothing more ' ’ 

He concluded looking very plcisecl with himself. He was one of 
die intellectuals of our province Liputin was smiling craftily Virgm- 
sky listened a little dejectedly, but all the others followed the discus- 
sion with great attention, especially die ladies and the officers They 
all realized diat the upholders of die hundred million heads dicory had 
been pushed against a wall, and they waited to see what would come 
of It. 

‘You certainly put it very well,’ Verkhovensky mumbled more un- 
concernedly than ever, lookmg as though he were bored ‘Emigration 
is a good idea. And yet if, m spite of the obvious disadvantages you 
foresee, the number of people who are ready to fight for die common 
cause grows daily, we shall be able to do without you. For what is 
happening here, my dear sir, is that a new religion is takmg the place 
of die old one, and diat is why we arc gettmg so many new fighters 
and It IS such a big thing You can emigrate! And, you know. I’d 
advise you to go to Dresden, and not to the Pacific islands. For, m the 
first place, it is a city which has never been visited by any epidemics, 
and as you’re an educated man, you’re quite certainly afraid of death; 
secondly, it is near the Russian border, so diat you will be able to re- 
ceive your mcome from your beloved country more easily; thirdly. 
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It contains what arc known as treasures of art, and you’re an aesthetic 
fellow, a former teacher of literature, 1 believe; and, finally, it is a sort 
of miniature Switzerland - and that will provide you with poetic m- 
spiration, for I am sure you write verse. In a word, it’s a treasure m a 
snuffbox.’ 

There was a general stir, especially among the officers. Another 
second and they would all have begun talking at once But the lame 
man rose to the bait irritably. 

‘No, sir, perhaps I ^on’t run away from the common cause You 
must realize, sir, that -* 

‘Do you really mean that you would agree to join the group of five 
if I proposed it to you^* Verkhovensky suddenly rapped out, and he 
put the scissors down on the table 

Ihcy all looked staiticd. The mysterious man had shown his hand 
too suddenly He hid even spoken openly about ‘the group of five’. 

‘Everyone feels himself to be an honest man and will not shrink 
from lus responsibility for die eoinmon eiiise,* die lame teacher tried 
to wnggle out of it, ‘but -’ 

‘No, sir, this isn’t any longer a que'stion of hut,' Verkhovensky m- 
terrupted him sharply and peremptorily ‘Ladies and gentlemen, I de- 
mand a straight answer I realize very well tliat havmg come here and 
having called you together myself. I’m obliged to give you some ex- 
planations’ (anodier unexpected disclosure), ‘but I can’t possibly give 
you any before 1 find out what your frame of mind is Disregardmg 
all diis talk - for we can’t just go on talking fci another thirty years as 
people have done for the last tlurty - let me ask you which you pre- 
fer* the slow way consisting of die composition of social novels and 
the dry, unimaginative planning of die dcstuiics of mankind a diou- 
sand years hence, while despotism swallows the morsels of roast meat 
which would fly mto your mouths of themselves, but which you fail 
to catch; or arc you ui favour ofa quick solution, whatever it may be, 
which wdl at last untie your hands and which will give humamty 
ample scope for ordering its own social affairs in a practical way and 
not on paper? They shout a himdred million heads, well, that may 
be only a metaphor, but why be afraid of it if with the slow paper 
day-dreams despotism will ui a hundred or so years devour not a hun- 
dred but five hundred imllion heads? And please note diat a man 
suffenng from an mcurable illness will not be aired, whatever 
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prescriptions arc written for him on paper; on the contrary, if there is 
any delay, he will go on festermg so much that he will mfect us all and 
corrupt all the healthy forces on which we can count now, so that m 
the end we shall all come to grief. I entirely agree that to chatter liber- 
ally and eloquently is an exceedmgly pleasant pastime, and that to act 
is a little dangerous. Anyway, Tm afraid Tm not very good at talking. 
I came here with certain communications, and I should, therefore, 
like to ask all of you, ladies and gentlemen, not to vote, but to tell me 
frankly and simply which appeals to you more - a snail’s pace m a 
swamp or full steam aliead across it?’ 

'I’m all for crossing at full steam!’ die schoolboy cried endiusiasti- 
cally. 

‘Me, too,’ said Lyamshm 

‘Well, of course,’ an officer, followed by another and by someone 
else, muttered, ‘there can be no doubt as to the choice.’ 

What struck them most was that Verkhovensky had some ‘com- 
mumcations’ to make and that he had promised to speak at once. 

‘Ladies and gcndemcii, I see that almost all of you have decided to 
act m the spirit of die leaflets,’ he said, scanning everybody m the 
room. 

‘All, all,* a majority of voices cried 

‘I must confess that I am more m favour of a humane policy,* said 
the Major, ‘but as all are m favour of yours, I am with the rest too.* 

‘It would* seem, therefore, that even }ou are not against it,* Verk- 
hovensky addressed the lame man. 

‘Tm not really,’ said the cripple, blushing, ‘but if I agree with the 
others now, it’s solely because I don’t want to upset the -’ 

‘You’re all like diat! He’s ready to argue for six months to show 
off his liberal eloquence, but he ends up by votmg widi the rest! 
Think It over, ladies and gentlemen Are you really all ready?* 

(Ready for what^ A vague, but very temptmg question ) 

‘Of course all -’ they cned, but not widiout watchmg each other. 

‘But afterwards perhaps you’ll be sorry for havmg agreed so 
quickly? That’s how it almost always happens widi you, you know.* 

They grew excited for different reasons, very excited. The lame 
teacher flew at Verkhovensky. 

‘1 should like to pomt out,’ he said, ‘that the answers to such ques- 
tions depend on certam conditions. Even if we have given our 
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decision, the question which was put to us in so strange a fashion, you 
must realize -* 

‘In what strange fashion?* 

‘A fashion such questions arc not asked in ’ 

‘Tell me how, please But, you know, I was sure that you’d be the 
first to take offence.* 

‘You’ve extracted from us an answer about our readiness for im- 
mediate action, but what right had you to do so ? V/hat authority had 
you to ask us such questions?* 

‘You should have thought of asking that question before! Why did 
you answer my question? Hrst you agree and then you change your 
mind * 

‘If you ask me, I think that the irresponsible frankness of your prin- 
cipal question shows that you’ve neither the authority nor the right to 
ask It, but you did so out of person il curiosity ’ 

‘What are you driving at?* Verkhovensky tried, as tlioiigh he were 
beginning to be greatly disturbed. 

‘What I am driving at is that new members are, anyway, recruited 
with the utmost secrecy, and not in the comp iny of twenty people 
one doesn’t know!* the lame teacher blurted out. 

He had put all his cards on the table, but then he was in a state of 
uncontrollable irritation. Verkhovensky turned cjiuckly to the com- 
pany with a well-simulated expression of alarm. 

‘Ladies and gentlemen, I deem it my duty to amioimce to you all 
that all this is nonsense and that our convcisation has gone too far. I 
have recruited no members so far, and no one has the right to say of 
me that I am recruiting members We were simply discussing our 
opinions. Isn’t diat so^ But be that as it may* - he turned to the lame 
man, - ‘you, sir, alarm me greatly. I never thought tliat such innocent 
things had to be discussed in secrecy here Or are you afraid diat die 
police may be informed? Do you really think diat there is an mformcr 
among us?* 

They became terribly excited; everybody was talking. 

‘Ladies and gentlemen, if that is the case,* Verkhovensky went on, 
‘then I have compromised myself more than anybody, and, therefore, 
I must ask you to answer one question, if you care to, of course. It’s 
entirely up to you.* 

‘What question? What question?* they all began to shout. 
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*A question that will make it absolutely clear whether we are to re- 
main together or take our hats and go our several ways m silence * 

‘The question, the question^* 

‘If any of us knew of the existence of a proposed political murder, 
would he inform the police about it, m view of all the consequences, 
or would he stay at home and wait to see what happened^ There can 
be all sorts of opinions about that The answer to the question will tell 
us clearly whether we are to separate or whether we arc to remain to- 
gedier, and diat not for this evening only May 1 ask you for your 
answer first?’ He turned to the lame teacher. 

‘Why me first?* 

‘Because you started it all. Please don’t try to wriggle out of it. 
Cleverness won’t help you Still, just as you like. It’s entirely up to 
you * 

‘I’m sorry, but such a question is an insult ’ 

‘No, sir, that’s not good enough Please be more explicit ’ 

‘I’ve never been an agent of the secret police,’ the hme teacher said, 
wriggling more than ever 

‘Please be more explicit, and don’t keep us waiting ’ 

The lame man got so angry that he wouldn’t even reply He glared 
furiously at his tormentor from under his glasses without uttering a 
word. 

‘Yes or no? Would you or would you not mform the police?’ 
Verkhovensky cried 

‘Of course I would /le^* the lame teacher shouted twice as loudly 

‘No one would mform the police* Of course not** many voices 
cried. 

‘May I ask you. Major, whether you would inform the police or 
not?’ Verkhovensky went on. ‘And, mmd, I ask you on purpose.’ 

‘No, sir, I would not inform ’ 

‘But if you knew that someone wished to rob and murder a man, 
an ordmary mortal, you would mform die police, wouldn’t you?* 

‘Yes, sir, but that would be merely a case of civil law, while what 
we are discussmg is a political matter. I’ve never been an agent of the 
secret police.* 

‘No one here has,’ voices cned again. ‘An unnecessary question 
Everyone can give only one answer. There are no mformers here!’ 

‘Wliat*s that gendeman getting up for?’ the girl student cried. 
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‘That’s Shatov Why did you get up, Shatov?* Mrs Virginsky 
cried. 

Shatov had really got up. He held his hat in his hand and* was 
looking at Verkhovensky. It seemed as though he wanted to say some- 
thing to him, but was hesitating. He looked pale and angry, but he 
controlled himself and walked to die door without saying a word. 

‘Shatov, that won’t do you any good, you know,* Verkhovensky 
shouted enigmatically after him. 

‘But It will do you good, you dirty spy and scoundrel,* Shatov 
shouted back at him from the doorway and went out. 

More cries and exclamations. 

‘So that’s die test, is it?* a voice cried. 

‘Came in useful!* cried another. 

‘I hope It isn’t too late,* remaikcd a third. 

‘Who asked him to come? Who received him ^ Who is he? Who’s 
Shatov? Will he inform the police or not?* - questions were fired 
from all over the room 

‘If he were an informer, he’d have pretended not to be one, but he 
had his say and went out,* someone observed 

‘Stavrogm, too, is gettmg up,* the girl student cried. ‘Stavrogm 
hasn’t answered the question, cither.’ 

Stavrogm actually got up, and after him Kirilov, too, got up at the 
other end of the table. 

‘I’m sorry, Mr Stavrogm,’ Mrs Virginsky addressed lum sharply, 
‘but we’ve all answered the question, but you are Icavmg without a 
word.* 

‘I see no necessity to answer the question which interests you so 
much,* Stavrogm murmured 

‘But we’ve compromised ourselves and you haven’t,* a few voices 
cried. 

‘What do I care whether you’ve compromised yourselves or not?* 
Stavrogm said with a laugh, but his eye*' flashed. 

‘What do you care? What do you care?* several voices exclaimed. 

Many people jumped up from their chairs. 

‘I say, ladies and gentlemen, I say,’ tlic lame teacher cried, ‘Mr 
Verkhovensky hasn’t answered the question, either; he’s merely asked 
it.’ 

His words produced an extraordmary sensation. They all exchanged 
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glances with one another. Stavrogin laughed aloud in the lame man’s 
face and went out, followed by Kinlov. Verkliovcnsky rushed out 
into the hall after them. 

‘What are you doing to me?* he murmured, seizing Stavrogin’s 
hand and squeezuig it with all his might. 

Stavrogin pulled his hand away without a word. 

‘Wait for me at Kirilov’s. I’ll be there. It’s absolutely necessary! 
Absolutely!* 

‘ There’s no need for me to be there!’ Stavrogin cut him short. 

‘ Stavrogin will be dicrc,’ Kirilov observed with an air of finality. 
‘Stavrogin, it is nccessaiy foi you to be there. I’ll explain it to you 
there.’ 

They went out. 


8 

Ivan the Crown-Prince 

THEY went out, Peter Verkhovensky was about to rush back to the 
‘meeting’ m order to quell the clamour, but apparently coming to the 
conclusion that it was not worth troublmg about, he left everything, 
and two nunutes later was already streaking along the street after the 
two men. As he ran along, he remembered a short cut to Filippov’s 
house; up to his knees in mud, he ran through a side-street, and actu- 
ally reached the house at the moment Stavrogin and Kirilov were 
gomg through the gates. 

‘Here already?’ Kinlov observed. ‘That’s good. Come in.’ 

‘Why did you tell me diat you lived alone?’ Stavrogin asked as he 
passed a boiling samovar in die passage. 

‘You’ll see presently who I’m living with,* Kinlov muttered. 
‘Come m.* 

As soon as diey had gone in, Verkliovensky took out of his pocket 
die anonymous letter he had been given by Lembkc earlier that day, 
and put it before Stavrogin. The three of them sat down. Stavrogm 
read die letter m silence. 

‘Well?’ he asked. 

‘That scoundrel will do as he writes,’ Verkhovensky explained. 
‘Smcc he is under your control. I’d be glad if you would tell me what 
to do. I assure you he may go to Lcmbke to-morrow.’ 
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‘Well, let him go/ 

‘Let him go ^ But surely it can be arranged/ 

‘You’re mistaken; he doesn’t depend on me And, besides, it‘s all 
one to me He doesn’t threaten me. He tlireatens you.’ 

‘You, too ’ 

‘I don’t think so/ 

‘But others may not spare you. Don’t you sec^ Listen to me, Stav- 
rogin This IS only quibbling You don’t grudge the money, do you?’ 
‘Is It money that is needed^’ 

‘Most certainly, two thousand or at least fifteen himdrcd Let me 
have the money to-morrow or even to-day, and I’ll pack him off to 
Petersburg to-morrow evening That’s all he wants With Ins sister 
Mary, if you like Make a note of that ’ 

He seemed to be a little distraught, he spoke, somehow, carelessly 
and without weighing Ins words 

Stavrogin watched him with amazement 
‘There’s no need for me 10 send Mary away ’ 

‘I daresay you don’t even want to, do you*^’ Verkhovensky smiled 
ironically. 

‘Perhaps I don’t ’ 

‘In short, arc you going to let me have the money or not^’ Verkh- 
ovensky shouted at Stavrogin with furious impatience and rather 
impcriouslv 

Stavrogin looked him up and down grivcly 
‘There won’t be any money ’ 

‘Look here, Stavrogin, you either know something or have done 
something alrcidy You’re pulling my leg’’ 

Peter’s face was distorted, the corners of his mouth twitched, and he 
suddenly burst out laughing a curiously aimless and meaningless 
laugh. 

‘You’ve just received money from your father for your estate,’ 
Stavrogin observed calmly ‘My mother jaid you six or eight thou- 
sand for your father. Well, why don’t you lay out fifteen hundred of 
your money ^ After all, why should I pay for somebody else^ And, 
besides. I’ve already paid out so much tliat I can’t help feehng an- 
noyed.’ He smiled himself at his own words. 

‘Oh, you’re beginnmg to joke, arc you?’ 

Stavrogm got up from his chair. Veikhovcnsky, too, was on his 
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feet in a flash and stood with his back against the door as though bar- 
nng the way. Stavrogin was about to push him away from the door 
in order to go out, but suddenly stopped dead. 

‘I won’t let you have Shatov,* he said. 

Verkhovensky gave a start; both looked at each other 

‘I told you this evening why you wanted Shatov’s blood,* Stav- 
rogm said with flashing eyes ‘You want to cement your little groups 
with It. The way you drove out Shatov just now was perfect you 
knew very well that he would never say “ I won't inform the police,** 
and he*d think it mean to tell a he m your presence But what do ycu 
want me for now^ Me^ You've been pestering me ever since I met 
you abroad The explanation you’ve given me so far is just madness. 
And yet you suggest tliat I should give Lebyatkin fifteen hundred 
roubles and thus provide Fedka witli an opportunity for murdering 
him I know you think I*d like him to murder my wife, too By tymg 
me hand and foot with tins crime, you hope, of course, to get me in 
your power Why do you want to have me in your power ^ What die 
hell do you want me for^ Once for all, have a good look at me am 
I your man^ And leave me alone * 

‘Has Fedka been to see you lumsclf ^* Verkhovensky asked breath- 
lessly. 

‘Yes, he has His price is fifteen hundred roubles He’ll confirm it 
himself TJiere he is ’ 

Stavrogm stretched out his hand Verkhovensky turned round 
quickly. A new figure emerged out of the darkness on the threshold, 
Fedka, m a sheepskin but without p cap, stood there as if he were at 
home He stood diere grinning to himself and showing his even white 
teeth. His black eyes, with yellowish wlntes, darted cautiously about 
the room as he watched the gendemen There was somethmg he did 
not understand, Kirilov must have brought him m just now, and it 
was on Kirilov that he fixed his questiomng glance He stood m die 
doorway, but did not seem anxious to enter the room. 

‘I suppose you got him here to listen to our busmess transaction, or 
even to see the money in our hands, didn’t you?’ Stavrogin asked, and 
widiout waituig for a reply, left the house. 

Verkhovensky overtook him at the gates almost m a mad frenzy. 

‘Stop! Not another step’’ he cried, catclung hold of lus elbow. 

Stavrogm tried to pull away his arm, but couldn’t. He was 
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overcome with fury: seizing Verkhovensky by the hair with his left 
hand, he flung him witli all Ins might on the ground and walked out 
of the gate. But he had not walked tlnrty paces before Verkliovensky 
overtook him agam. 

‘Let’s make it up, let’s make it up,’ he implored him in a spasmodic 
whisper. 

Stavrogin shrugged, but he did not stop or turn round. 

‘Listen, I’ll bring you Lisa to-morrow. Do you want me to? No? 
Why don’t you answer? Tell me what you want me to do and I’ll do 
it. Listen, I’ll give you Shatov. All right?* 

‘So it IS true that you’ve decided to murder him?’ cried Staviogin. 

‘But what do you want Shatov for? What do you want him for?’ 
the frantic man went on, breathlessly and rapidly, running aliead and 
seizing Stavrogin by the elbow, probably witliout noticmg it himself. 
‘Listen, ril give him to you Let’s make it up. You’re asking a big 
price, but - let’s make it up I ’ 

Stavrogin glanced at him at last and was shocked. It was not the 
same voice or the same look as always or as they had been in the room 
jUit now. He saw almost another face. The inflexion of the voice was 
not the same, either: Veikhovensky was begging him, beseeching 
him. He was a man whose most precious thing was being or had 
been taken away and who had not yet had time to recover from the 
shock. 

‘Good Lord! what’s the matter with you?’ Stavrogin cried. 

Verkhovensky did not reply, but ran after him, lookmg at him widi 
the same imploiing and yet lelentless c)es. 

‘Let’s make it up!’ he whispered again. ‘Listen, like Fedka, I carry 
a knife in my boot, but I’ll make it up with you.’ 

‘But, damn you, what do you want me for?’ Stavrogin cried in 
positive amazement and anger. ‘Is it a secret 01 what? Have you got 
to have me as a soit of talisman?* 

‘Listen, we’ll create political distutbances,’ Verkhovensky muttered 
rapidly, almost in delirium. ‘Don’t you believe that we’ll create dis- 
turbances ? We shall create such an upheaval that the foimdatioiis of die 
State will be cracked wide open. Karmazinov is right. We have nodi- 
ing to hold on to. Anodicr dozen of such small groups m Russia, and 
I’m safe.’ 

‘All die same sort of fools,’ Stavrogin mterposed involuntarily, 
o 
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‘Oh, try to be more foolish yourself, Stavrogin! Try to be more 
foolish yourself! You’re not so clever, you know, that such a wish 
should seem absurd. You’re afraid, you lack faith, you’re scared by 
the magnitude of thmgs. And why are they fools? They are not such 
fools. To-day no one has a mind of his own. There are awfully few 
people widi a mind of their own to-day. Virgmsky is a man of the 
purest heart - ten times purer than ours. But never mind him. Liputin 
IS a scoimdrcl, but I know his one weak spot. There’s not a scoundrel 
in tlie world who hasn’t a weak spot. Lyamshin alone hasn’t any, but 
he is completely in my hands. A few more groups, and I should have 
money and passports everywhere, that at least. Isn’t that enough? 
That alone? And hiding-places, too Let tliem search They’ll destroy 
one group and mus another. We’ll stir up trouble. Don’t you really 
believe that we two are quite enough?’ 

‘Take Shigal)ov and leave me alone.* 

‘Shigalyov is a genius! Do )ou realize that he is a genius like 
Founci ? But boldct than 1 ouncr, and stronger than Fourier. I’ll give 
a lot of my time to him. He’s invented “equality”!’ 

‘lie’s in a fever and he is laving, something pceiih ir has happened 
to him,’ Stavrogin diought, glanemg at him again. 

Both walked on without stopping 

‘He’s got everything perfect 111 his note-book,’ Veikhovensky went 
on. ‘Spying. Every member of the society spies on the others, and he 
IS obliged to inform against them. T veiyonc belongs to all the others, 
and all belong to everyone. All are slaves and equals m slavery. In ex- 
treme cases slander and minder, but, above all, equality. To begin 
with, the level of education, science, and accomplishment is lowered. 
A high level of scientific thought and aecomphshnicnt is open only to 
men of the highest abilities! Men of the highest ability have always 
seized the power and become autocrats Such men cannot help being 
autocrats, and they’ve always done more harm than good; they arc 
either banished or executed A Cicero will have his tongue cut out, 
Copernicus will have his eyes gouged out, a Shakespeare will be 
stoned - there you have Shigalyov’s doctrine! Slaves must be equal: 
without despotism dicrc has never been any freedom or equality, but 
m a herd there is bound to be equality - there’s the Shigalyov doctrine 
for you! Ha, ha, ha! You think it strange? I am tor the Shigalyov 
doctrme!’ 
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Stavrogin tried to quicken his pace and get home as soon as possible. 
‘If the fellow is drunk, where did he manage to get drunk?* he won- 
dered. ‘Not the cognac, surely?’ 

‘Listen, Stavrogin: to level the mountains is a good idea, not a ridi- 
culous one. I’m for Shigalyov! We don’t want education. We have 
had enough of science. We have plenty of maten il without science to 
last us a thousand years. The thing we want is obedience The only 
thing that’s wanting in the world is obedience The desire for educa- 
tion is an aristocratic desire. The moment a mxn fills in love or has a 
fimily, he gets a desire for piivate property. We will destroy that de- 
sire; we’ll resort to drunkenness, slander, denunciations; we’ll resort 
to unheard-of depiavity; we shall smother every genius in infancv 
We shall reduce everything to one common denominitor. hull equal- 
ity. “We’ve learned a trade and we aie honest men - we want nothing 
more,” that was the answer given recently by English workers Only 
what is nccessaiy is necessary; that’s the motto ot the whole world 
henceforth. But a shock, too, is neccssiry; we, the rulers, will take 
care of that. Slaves must have i tilers Complete obedience, complete 
loss of individuality, but once in thirty )cars Shigalyov resorts to a 
shock, and everyone at once starts dcvouiing each other, up to a cer- 
tain point, just as a measure against boredom Boiedom is an aristo- 
cratic sensation; in the Shigilyov system thcie will be no desires. De- 
sire and suft'tnng are for us; for the slaves - the Shigal)ov system.’ 

‘You make an exception of > ourself, do you?’ Stavrogin could not 
help asking again. 

‘And of you. Do you know, I was thinking of delivering the world 
up to the Pope Let him go out barefoot and sho\\ himscll to the mob, 
saying “ See wbat they have biought me to ! ’’ and they will all follow 
him, even the army The Pope on top, we all round bim, and below 
us - the Shigalyov order All we need is that the Internationale should 
come to an agreement with the Pope; tins will come about The old 
boy will agree at once He can’t do an thing else. Mark my words. 
Ha, ha, ha! Silly’ Tell me, is it silly or not?’ 

‘That’s enough,’ Stavrogin miittcTed with anno)ancc. 

‘Enough! Listcti, I’d give up the Pope! To hell with tlie Shigalyov 
.order! To hell witli the Pope! What we want is something more im- 
mediate, something more thrilhiig. Wc don’t want the Shigalyov 
order, for that is somcthuig too exquisite. That’s an ideal. That can 
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only come to pass in the future Shigalyov is an aesdiete, and a fool 
like every philanthropist. What we want is hard work, manual labour; 
and Shigalyov despises manual labour. Listen, let the Pope rule in the 
West, and you shall rule over us, you shall rule over our country!’ 

‘Leave me alone; you’re drunk!’ Stavrogin muttered, quickening 
his pace. 

‘Stavrogin, you’re beautiful!’ Vcrkliovcnsky cried almost in ec- 
stasy. ‘Do you know that you are beautiful ^ What is so fine about you 
is that sometimes you don’t know it. Oh, I’ve made a thorough study 
of you! I often watch you witliout your being aware of it. You’re 
even simple-minded and naive - do you know tliat? You are, you are! 
I suppose you must be sulFcrmg, and suffering genuinely, too, because 
of your simple-mindedness. 1 love beauty. I am a nihilist, but I love 
beauty Don’t nihilists love beauty? The only thing they do not love 
is idols, but I love an idol You arc my idol! You don’t insult anyone, 
and ever) one hates you; you look on everyone as yoiii equal, and 
everyone is afraid of you. That’s good No one will ever come up to 
you to slap you on the shoulder You’ic an awful aiistocrat An aristo- 
crat who goes in foi democracy is iriesistiblc 1 o s icnfice life - yours 
and anotlicr man’s - is nothing to you You’tcjust the sort of man wc 
need. I - 1, especially, need a m in like you. I don’t know of an) one 
but you. You’re my leader, you’re my sun, and I am your worm.’ 

He suddenly kissed his h.ind A shiver lan down Stavrogm’s spine 
and he snatched his hand away in dismay. They stopped. 

‘Mad!* Stavrogin whispered. 

‘I may be raving, I may be raving,’ Vcrkliovcnsky agreed, speaking 
rapidly, ‘but it is I who have thought of the first step! Shigalyov 
would never have tliought of the first step. There are hundreds of 
Shigalyovs. But only one man, only one man in Russia hit on tlie 
first step, and only one man knows how to take it. I am that man. 
Why arc you staring at me? It is you I need - you ! Without you I am 
nothing. Without you I am a fly, an idea in a bottle, Columbus with- 
out America.’ 

Stavrogm stood looking intently into his mad eyes. 

‘Listen,’ Vcrkliovcnsky spoke rapidly, as though in'a great hurry, 
continually seizing Stavrogin by the left sleeve, ‘ to begin with, we’ll 
stir up trouble. I’ve already told you: we’ll go to the common people; 
we’ll wm diem over to our side. Do you realize that we arc very 
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powerful already? Our party consists not only of those who kill and 
burn, or fire off pistols in the classical minncr or bite dicir superiors. 
Such people are only m our way. Without discipline nothing has any 
meaning for me. You sec, Tm a rogue, and not a Socialist, ha, ha! 
Listen, Tve summed tliem all up: die teacher who lauglis with the 
children at their God and at their cradle is ours already 1 he barrister 
who defends an educated murderer by pleading that, being more men- 
tally developed diaii his victims, he could not help murdering for 
money, is aheady one of us. Schoolboys who kill a peasant for die 
sake of a thrill are ours. The juries who acqiut all cnmmals without 
distinction arc ours A public prosecutor, who trembles m court bc- 
cau>c he is not suTicicntly progicssivc, is ours, ours Administrators, 
authors - oil, dicre arc lots uid lots oi us, and tlicy don’t know it them- 
selves On the other h in I, the docility of schoolboys and fools his 
reached the highest pitch, thv. sehoolmisters arc full of bile, every- 
where we see vanity re idling inoidinite propoitions, enormous bes- 
tnl appetites ... Do you lealizc how many eonveits we shall make by 
trite and rcidy-madc ideis’ When I \\t nl ibioid, Littrc’s theory diat 
crime IS uismity wis the vogue, when I letuiiied, crime was no 
longer insanity, but just commonseiise', indeed, almost a duty and, at 
any rate, a noble protest “How can an edm ited m in be expected to 
refrain from killing his vietmi if he must hive money'” But this is 
only a beginning I he Russnn Cjo 1 has aheady capitulated to cheap 
vodka The pe isants aic drunk, the mothers arc drunk, the ehildicn 
arc eirunk, the churches arc empty, and all one hears n the courts is: 
“ Two himdrcd strokes of the biicli or stand us a gallon ot vodka.” 
Oh, let the picscnt geiieiation only grow up' A pity wc can’t afford 
to wan, or wc might have let them get more drunk Oh, what a pity 
there’s no proletariat! But there will be, there will be - all points to 
that.’ 

Tt IS a pity, too, we’ve grown more stupid,' Stavrogm muttered 
and walked on towards home 

‘Listen, I once sa vV a child of six who was taking his drunken mother 
home while she swoic at him with foul woids. You think I’m glad of 
it^ When she gets into our hands wc shall, I daresay, cure her. If it 
should be necessary, we’ll drive them for forty years mto the wilder- 
ness. But one or two generations of vice arc absolutely essential now. 
Monstrous, disgustmg vice winch turns man mto an abject, cowardly. 
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cruel, and selfish wretch - that’s what we want! And, on top of it, a 
litde “fresh blood” to make them get used to it. What are you laugh- 
ing at? Tm not contradicting myself. Tin only contradicting the 
plulantliropists and Shigalyov, not myself I’m a rogue, and not a 
socialist. Ha, ha, ha! A pity wc haven’t got much time, though. I pro- 
mised Karmazinov to start in May and finish by tlic fust of October. 
Too soon? Ha, ha! Do you know what, Staviogin? Though Russian 
people use foul language, they have so fir shown no trace of cynicism. 
Do you know that die peasant slave had more self-respect than Kar- 
mazinov? He was flogged, but he preserved his gods, while Karma- 
zinov hasn’t.’ 

‘My dear Vcrkliovensky, I’ve listened to you for the first time, and 
it is with amazement that I’m listening to you,’ said Stavrogin. 
‘You’re not a socialist at all, it seems, but some sort of - ambitious 
politic lan, aren’t you?’ 

‘A rogue, a rogue. Are you woriied about what sort of man I am? 
I’ll tell you presently what I am That’s what I’ve been leading up to. 
It wasn’t for nothing that I kissed )our hand. But it is necessary that 
the common people, too, should believe that VvC know what wc want 
and that the others are merely “waving their cudgels about and hitting 
dieir own men”. Oh, if only wc had more tunc! The trouble is wc 
have no time. Wc shall proclaim destruction - why? why? - well, 
because thc^dca is so fascinatmg* But - wc must get a little exercise. 
We’ll have a few files - we’ll spicad a few legends Every mangy 
little group will be useful. I shall find you such keen fellows in each 
one of these groups that they’ll be glad to do some shooting and will 
be grateful for the honour Vciy well, then, so an upheaval will start. 
There’s going to be such a to-do as the world has never seen Russia 
will become shrouded in a fog, die earth will weep foi its old gods. 
And It will be then that we shall let loose - whom?’ 

‘Whom?’ 

‘Ivan the Crown-prince.* 

‘Who-om?’ 

‘Ivan the Ciown-princc. You! You!’ 

Stavrogm thought for a moment. 

‘A pretender?’ he asked suddenly, gazing at the madman in sheer 
amazement. ‘Oh, so that’s ^our plan, is it?* 

‘ We shall say diat he is “m Indmg”,* Veikliovcnsky said quietly, in 
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a sort of amorous whisper, as though he really were drunk. ‘Do you 
know what the expression "in luding” means? But he will appear. 
He will appear. We shall spread a legend which will be much better 
than tliat of the sect of castrates He exists, but no one has ever seen 
lum. Oh, what a wonderful legend one could spicad! And the main 
tiling IS - a new force is coming. And that’s what they want. That’s 
what they arc weeping for. After all, what does socialism amount to? 
It has destroyed the old forces, but hasn’t put any new ones in their 
place But here wc have a force, a tremendous force, something im- 
heard of. We need only one lever to lift up tlic earth. Ever) thing will 
rise up!’ 

‘So you’ve been sciiously counting on me, liavc you?’ Stavrogin 
asked, with a malicious laugh 

‘Why do you laugh, and so maliciously? Don’t frighten me. I’m 
like a little child now . I can be frightened to death by just one smile 
like that. Listen, I slmi’t show )ou to iiivoiie, not to an)'^onc: it must 
be so He exists, but no one his seen him I le is 111 hiding And, you 
know, I datesay one could show you to one m m out of ten thousand, 
for instance. And the news will sptead ill over the face of the earth: 
“We’ve seen him! We’ve seen him'’’ The li'idcr of the flagellants, 
Ivan Filippovich, had been seen, too, ascending imo heaven on a 
chariot 111 the picscnco of a multitude ol people. I he) saw him with 
their "own” < ves And )ou arc not Ivin Filippovich, you are beauti- 
ful, you ire pioud as a god, you arc seeking norhiiig foi yourself, 
you arc "in hiding” with the halo of a victim round youi he id. The 
mam thnig is the legend' You will coiH]uer them You will have only 
to look, and you wall concjiicr them 1 le is bearing a new truth and he 
IS "m hiding”. And lie’ll pass two 01 three judgements of Solomon. 
Our small groups, our small groups of five - we don’t need news- 
papers. If wc grant only one pctiticm cnit of ten thousmd, all will 
come to us with petitions In every country district every peasant will 
know th It there is, as it were, soniewhei a hollow tree where he can 
put his petition And the whole eirth will tesound svith the cry: "A 
new and righteous law is c (lining,” and the sea will be in a turmoil 
and the whole trumpery show will crash to the ground, and then we 
shall consider how to erect an edifice of stone. For the first time; JVe 
shall build It, wc, wc .done!’ 

‘Madness,’ said Stavrogin. 
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‘Why, why don’t you want to ? Arc you afraid ? But I seized on you 
just because you’ie afraid of nothing Have I been unreasonable^ But 
so far I am only a Columbus without America Can a Columbus 
without America be reasonable?’ 

Stavrogin said nothing Meanwhile they had arrived at his house 
and stopped at the front door 

‘Listen,’ Verkhovensky said, bending down to his car, ‘I’ll do it for 
you without the money I’ll finish with Mary to-morrow - without 
the money, and I shall bring Lisa to ) ou to-morrow Do you w int 
Lisa - to-morrow'* 

‘Has he re illy gone oft his head?’ Stavrogin thought, smiling 

The front door was opened 

‘Stavrogin, is America ours?* asked Verkliovcnskv, seizing him by 
tlie hand for the last time 

‘What for^* Stavrogin asked earnestly and sternly 

‘You don’t want to - I knew it*’ Verkhovensky cried in a fit of 
furious anger ‘ You’ic lying, you miserable, Icchcroib, stunted, pam- 
pered little aristocrat I don’t believe you You’ve a wolf’s appetite 
Understand that you’ve run up too big an account, and that I can’t 
give you up now There’s no one like you 111 the whole world* I in- 
vented ) ou abroad , I invented it all while looking at you If I had not 
watched you fioin a corner, nothing of all this would have oecuricd 
to me!’ 

Stavrogin mounted the staus without answering 

‘Stavrogin,’ Verkliovcnsky shouted after him, ‘I give you one day 
- two days - tliiec - 1 can’t give ) ou more than tliree, and then I shill 
come for your answer!’ 


P 

Stepan Verkhovensky is Raided 

IN the meantime an incident occurred which surprised me and shocked 
Stepan Verkhovensky At eight o’clock in the mornuig Nastasya came 
runnmg to me from him with the news that her master was ‘raided*. 
At first I could not understand what she was talking about; all I could 
make out was that officials had ‘raided* Mr Verkhovensky ’s house 
and had taken away some papers, and that a soldier tied diem up in a 
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bundle and * earned them off in a wheel-barrow*. The news struck me 
as absurd. I hastened at once to Mr Vcrkhovciisky. 

I found him m a most remarkable state of mind : upset and greatly 
agitated, but at the same time decidedly triumphant. On the table m 
tlic middle of tlic room the samovar was boiling, and a glass of tea 
was poured out, but untouched and forgotten. Mr Vcrkliovensky 
was walking round the table, pacmg the room from one corner to 
another, without realizing what he was doing. He was dressed as usual 
in his red woollen sweatei, but, on catching sigiit of me, he hastened 
to put on his coat and waistcoat, which he had never done before 
when any of his intimate friends caught him wearing his red woollen 
sweater. He seized me warmly by the hand at once. 

*EfiJin tin amt ^ * he c ricd, heaving a deep sigh. ‘C//cr, I have sent for 
you only, and no one knows anythmg 1 must tell Nastasya to lock the 
doors and not let anyone in, except them^ of course Vans comprcniz^* 

He looked at me uneasily, as thougli expecting an answer. I natur- 
ally enough began questioning him at once, and with some difficulty 
found out fiom his iiKohetcnt speech, intcispcised with fieqiicnt 
pauses and digressions, tliat at seven o’clock m the morning an odicial 
‘suddenly * came to sec him. 

* Pardon, j\n ottblic son nom II n\'st pa^ dti pay^, but I tliink Lcmbkc 
must have brought him, qiielqtie chose dc bite it d'alkmand dans la 
phystonomie ll s' appcllc Rosenthal,' 

‘You’re sure it v/asn’t Bluni^* 

‘Ilium Yes, that’s the name he give me Votis Ic connatsscz'^ Qntlqtic 
chose d'licbite ct dc tres contint dans la li*Vire, pourtant trl^ sivlre, rotdc et 
saien A police t)pe, one of those who carry out oideis.^e niy uvt- 
fiats, I was still asleep, and - just fanev - he asked me if he could “have 
a look” at my books and muuiscripts, out, je ni'in sonincns, tl a employe 
cc mot I le didn’t arrest me, but only the book> ... Il si tcnait a dts- 
tame, and when he staited explaining to me whv he had come, he 
looked as if I - inftn tl avait V air dc iroir. qiic je tombiiat stir hit ttnmcdi- 
atement ct qne fc lonnncncirat a Ic battn lomme platrc Tons ces qens dn has 
Lta^c sont lommc frt, when they arc dealing with a decent feMow. I need 
hardly say that 1 imdei stood everything at once Voil^ vtnqt ans qne 
jc tny priparc, I unlockeci ill my drawcis for him and handed him all 
the keys; gave them to him myself, gave him every thing. J’cfais divine 
et calme. From my books he took die foicign editions of Herzen s 
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works, the bound volume of The Bell, four copies of my poem, et 
enfin tout ca. Then my papers and my letters tt quclqttes-unes de ines 
ebauchci htstonquei, critiques et poUtiqua. They took it all away. Nas- 
tasya tells me tliat a soldier carted it away m a wheel-barrow and that 
It was covered with an apron; out, cest ala, an apron.* 

The whole thing seemed crazy Who could make head or tail of it^ 
I began filing questions at him again did Blum come alone or with 
somebody else? In whose iiame^ By what right? How had he dated? 
How did he explain it ? 

Tl etait scul, biui siul, but I think there was someone else dath Vanti- 
chambre, ou\,jC tnett \otivum, it puts - yes, there was someone else, too, 
I believe, and th^ le was a guaid m the passige You’d belter ask Nas- 
tasya; she knows all about it better thm I fitais sun xiitc, voyez-vou^ 
Jl parlait, tl patlait - im tas dt chosts, howcvci, he said very little, it was 
I who was talking all the time I told him the story ot my life, from 
tliat point ot view only, of com sc fitais sun uifi, mats di^tti, jc vou^ 
Vasmn But I’m afiaid I cried, I believe Fhev got the whccl-bairow 
from the shop next door * 

‘Good heavens’ how could it ah have happened^ But for God’s 
sake, sir, let me have some mote det tils What you all me sounds like 
a dream!* 

*Chei, I feel as if I were 111 a dicani still Saviz-vous t II a prouona Ic 
notn dc TilmtuiUof, and I’m thinking tint it wis he who w is hiding m 
tlie passage Yes, I rcmcmbei he suggested calling the public prosecu- 
tor and, 1 think, also Dmitiy Mitrych ~ qui tm doit iiuorc quittzt 
rotiblis de whist, soit dit lu pas^aut Bat I got the better of them, and 
what do I care foi Dmitry Mitr)ch^ I think I a^ked him to keep the 
whole tiling dark Yes, I begged him very much indeed, I’m afraid 
I’ve rather demeaned myself, comment croycz-ooiis^ Lufut, tl a const nti. 
Oh, yes, I remember it was he, as a matter of fact, who .isked me to 
keep It dark because he had merely come “to hive a look round’* et 
rten de plus, and nothing more, nothing - ci - and that if they found 
nothing, nothing was going to happen So that wc finished it all en 
amn,je suts tout-h-fait content * 

‘But, good heavens, sir,’ I cried with friendly mdignation, ‘he 
only offered you the usual guarantees and the usual procedure in such 
cases, and you yourself declined to take tliem.’ 

‘No, it’s much better without any guarantees What do we want a 
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public scandal for? For the time being let it just be en amis. In our 
town, you know, if they get to know of it - mc\ etmeniis - ct puis h 
quot hon cc proatreur, ce coclion dc notre proLumir^ qtit dcn\ fois in a manque 
dc politessc ct quon a ros\e h plaisir V autre anntc cinz cette channante et 
belle Natalya Pavlovna, quand il tc caclia dan^ son boudoir. Et puts, mon 
ami, don’t contiadict me and don’t please, don’t, luikc me feel bad 
about it, because there’s nothing more unbearable when a man is wor- 
ried than for a hundred fi lends to point out to him that lie’s behaved 
like a fool But please sit down and have some ica I confess, I’m aw- 
fully tired - ought 1 not to he down and put vinegar on my head - 
what do you think?’ 

‘Yes, ^-cs, of couise,* I cried, ‘and some ice, too You look very up- 
set. You’re pale and your hands are trembling. Lie down, have a rest 
and tell me about it later I’ll sit beside you and wait.’ 

I le did not want to lie down, but I insisted N istasya brought a cup 
of vinegai , I wetted a towel and pul it to his he id Then Nastasva 
stood on a chair and proceeded to light the little lamp in front of the 
icon in the cornei I noticed it with sinpnse, tlieie hid nevei been a 
little lamp there before, but now it hul suddenly ippearcd. 

‘I told her to put it there this morning after they hid gone,’ Mr 
Veikhovcnsky mutteied, giving me a cunning look "Quand on a dc ces 
cJiOMs dans la chamhic it quon viail vous arnkr, it mikes an miprcssion 
and the\ arc bound to report th it they have seen it -* 

Having finished with the lamp, Nistisya stood in the dooiway, put 
her right hand to her check, and began gazing at us with a tearful 
expression. 

7 z-la on some c'xciise,’ he said, nodding to me fioni the sofa. 
‘Can’t bear that Russian pity it puis i^a tninduti ’ 

But she went away herself. 1 noticed that he kept looking at the 
door and listening for any sound 111 the pissage. 

‘i/ faut ttre prit, voyez-uousj he saul, giving me a meaiungfiil look, 
\haquc moment - they may come, tike me away a fuit - the man’s 
vanished into thin air.’ 

‘Good Lord! Who will come? Who’s going to take you away?’ 

‘ Voyiz-tfous, mon cJicr, I asked him stiaight as he wis going out what 
'they would do with me now.’ 

‘You’d better have asked him whcic they were going to exile you 
to,* I cried with the same indignation. 
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‘Tliat’s what I had in mind when I asked him the question, but he 
went away without answering. Voyez~PONs, so far as underwear and 
clothes are concerned, warm clothes, especially, that depends entirely 
on them. If they tell me to take them - all right, but they’re quite 
capable of sending me off in a soldier’s greatcoat But,’ he went on, 
lowering his voice suddenly and glancing at the door thiough which 
Nastasya had just gone out, ‘I’ve put thirty roubles quietly away in the 
lining of my waistcoat pocket - here, feel it, please I don’t think they’ll 
make me take off my waistcoat, and I left seven roubles in my piiise 
for appearance’s sake - th it’s all I possess, as it were You see, there on 
die table - some sm ill change ind a few coppers, so that it will never 
enter their heads that I’ve hidden the money 1 hey ’ll think tint’s all 
I have, hor goodness only knows whcic I shall have to sleep to-night ’ 

I bowed my head at such midness It 'wis clear that no man could 
be arrested or searched as he had desciibed it, and, no doubt, he must 
have got it all mi\ed up It is tine it all happened before the latest laws 
had come into force. It was no less true thxt, accoiding to his own 
wouls, he had been cohered the choice csf a moic coucct procedure, 
but he {^ot the bitUrof tium iiid declined it But, of couisc, in those diys 
- that is, not so long ago - a governor could in extreme cases - but, 
again, what soit of an extreme case could this be? Tint was what 
baffled me. 

‘I daresay^ they must Invc had a tclegiam from Petersburg,’ Stepan 
Verkhovensky said suddenly 

‘A telegram’ About you? You me in, because of Herzen’s works 
and that poetic druna of yours? Hive you gone mad? ihey could 
never arrest you for that.’ 

I simply got aiigiy fic pulled a face and was evidently hurt - not 
because I had shouted at him, but because I had suggested that he 
might not be arrested. 

‘Who can tell in these tunes what he might be arrested for?’ he 
muttered enigmatically. 

A wild and preposterous idea flashed through my mind. 

‘Tell me, sir, as your friend, as your reil friend,’ I cru'd, ‘I shan’t 
betray you: arc you a member of sonic secret society or not?’ 

And, to my surprise, he did not seem Inmsclf to be sure whether he 
was or was not a member of some secret society. 

‘It depends how you look at it, voycz-voii:^ 
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‘What do you mean by “how you look at it”?* 

‘Well, if you arc wholeheartedly for progress, you - er - you can*t 
possibly tell fot certam. You don’t think you belong to such a society, 
but before you know where you are, you seem to belong to some- 
thing or other.’ 

‘How’s that possible^ It’s either yes or no * 

*Cila date dc Pttcrdwur^ when she and I intended to found a periodi- 
cal there, Mrs Stavrogin and I That’s whit’s at the bottom ot it We 
gave them the slip then, they forgot ill about us, but now tlxy’vc 
rcmembcied C//ti, clur, don’t you know me^’ he eiied in a p lined 
voice ‘And so they’re going to take us, put us in a covered wigon, 
and march us oil to Sibeiii foi the lest of our livf's, or they might for- 
get us in some foitrcs, piison ’ 

And he suddenly burst out cr\ ing bitterly The tears gushed out of 
his eyes He covticd Ins face with hi> led silk hxndkci chief and sobbed, 
sobbed convulsively tor live iiunutes I lelt isvtul Ihis was the mui 
"uhom we h id looked upon is i piophel toi iweiitv years A preacher, 
a tcaelifr.a pitiiueh ilie Kukolmkwho hid home himselr so grandly 
and mijestieilly bcfoie us all, whom we legiided vvidi siieh admira- 
tion, thinking it an honour to do so - and s'uldenK this m m wis sob- 
bing like a naughty little cliild who is waiting tor hi^ toa( her’s return 
with die cane I felt awfully »oiiv for Inm He obsiously believed m 
the ‘eoveird w igon’ as firmlv is tint I wis sitting beside him, and he 
was wilting foi it to iirive that vcr\ nioining, that veiy minute, and 
all because of Ileizeii’s woiks ind some poetic drimi ot hi*’ Such 
complete, uttci ignorance of cveivdav reihty was both touching and 
somehow lepulsive 

He stopped eiyiiig at last, got up from die sofa, and staited pacing 
the room again, continuing liis eoiucisation with me, and every mo- 
ment looking out of the window and listening for anv sound in the 
entrance hall Our talk went on disjointed! y All my assuianecs and all 
my ctfcxrts to calm him lebounded from ^ im like pe is fiom a wall He 
hardly listened to me, but still he want'd me badly to calm him, and 
he spoke to me without stopping, with th it idea at the back ot his 
mind. I saw tliat he eoiilcl not do without me now and that he would 
not let me go for any thing in the w'^oild I sta\ ed, and we sat for over 
two hours together. Wlulc talking to me, he lemcinbered that Blum 
had taken away with him two political leaflets he had found 111 Ins place. 
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‘Political leaflets?* I was foolish enough to look frightened. ‘Why, 
have you 

‘Oh,’ he replied irritably ‘(one moment he spoke to me irritably and 
haughtily, and anotlici m a terribly plaintive and humble tone of 
voice), ‘they put ten through my door, but I had got rid of eight. 
Blum took only two away with him ’ And he suddenly got red in the 
face with indignation. 'Voth me unttez avee les Do you really 

thmk tliat I like the company of tliosc scoundrels, those secret scat- 
tcrers of illegal literature, that miserable son of mine, as esprih-forts 
de la lachctel Dear Lord!* 

‘Oh dear, they haven’t mistaken you for someone else, have they? 
However, it’s all nonsense It just can’t be true’* I observed. 

*SavLZ-uou\^* he suddenly burst out, ‘I feel at times queje firai Ih-has 
qticlquc csclandre Oh, please don’t go’ Ma carriirc est finu aujourdlim, jc 
le sens You know, I will probably fling myself upon somebody there 
and bite him, like that second heutcnuit ’ 

He gave me a strange look, a look that was frightened and at the 
same time one that seemed to be intended to fiighteii me He really 
was getting more and more irritated with someone or something as 
time passed and the ‘ coveted \\ agon’ did not appear , he was even get- 
ting angiy Suddenly Nastasya, who had gone foi something to tlie 
passage Iroiu her kitchen, biiishcd against the clotlies-staiid, wliitli 
fell to the floor Mr Vcrkliovcnsky trembled all over and stood still, 
looted to the ground , but when the acc uknt was explained, he almost 
screamed at Nastasya and, stamping, drove her back to the kitchen 
A minute later he said, looking at me in despair 

‘I’m done for’ C//cr,’ he went on, suddenly sitting down beside me 
and looking intently and with a niiseiablc expression into my eyes, 
*r/itr. I’m not afraid of Sibcrii, I swear to you, oh, je vans jitri * (tears 
even started in his eyes), ‘I’m ah aid of something else . 

I guessed from the way he looked that he wanted at last to tell me 
somethmg of the utmost importance, which he must have kept back 
till that moment. 

‘I’m afraid of the disgrace,’ he whispered mysteriously. 

‘What disgrace^ Why, it’s just the contrary! Believe me, sir, all this 
will be satisfactorily explained to-day and it will all end in your 
favour.’ 

‘Are you so sure that they will pardon me?’ 
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‘Wliat have they got to “pardon” you for? What a way to talk! 
What crime have you committed? I assure you, you have done 
nothing I * 

'Qticn savcz-voHb ; all my hfe has been - chcr - they’ll remember 
everything, and - and if they find nothing, it’ll be all the worse,* he 
suddenly added, unexpectedly. 

‘All the worse?’ 

‘Yes.’ 

‘I don’t understand.’ 

‘My friend, my friend, let them send me to Siberia or to Archingcl 
- let them deprive me of my civil rights - if I am to perish, let me 
perish! Ihit - I’m alraid of something else,’ he repeated again in a 
whisper, Lioking frightened and mysterious. 

‘What? What are you afiaid of?’ 

‘Of being flogged,’ he said and looked at me witli a woiried expres- 
sion on his face. 

‘Who’s going to flog you? Wheie? Wliat foi I cried, afraid that 
he might be going mad. 

‘ Wheie? Why, there - wheie it’s done.’ 

‘But wheie is u done^’ 

‘Oh, clur* he whispeied almost in my ear, ‘the floor suddenly 
parts from under you, you diop half through - everybody knows 
that.* 

‘Pairy tales,’ I ciied, guessing what he meant ‘Old fairy talcs. 
Surely you haven’t really been believing in them till now?’ I buist 
out laughing. 

‘Fairy tales? There must be some foundation foi these faiiy^^ tales. 
The man who’s been flogged won’t tell. I’ve pictured it all in my 
imagination thousands of times.* 

‘But why should tlicy do that to you? You’ve done nothing ’ 

‘All the woise. They’ll lealizc that I’ve done notliing, and they’ll 
flog me.’ 

‘And you’re quite certain that that’s why they’re going to take you 
to Pctcisburg, arc you?* 

‘My friend. I’ve told you already that I regret nothing, im larrure 
estfifiic. Ever since she said good-bye to me at Skvoi eshniki life’s lost 
all meaning for me - but the disgrace, the disgiace, quo dtra-t-cUc if she 
finds out?* 
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He looked at me m despair and, poor fellow, Hushed crimson. I, too, 
lowered my eyes. 

‘ She won’t find anything out, because notliiiig is going to happen 
to you. I feel as though I weie talking to you for the first time m my 
life, sir, so greatly have you surprised me this mormng.* 

‘My dear friend, it is not fear Suppose they pardon me, suppose 
diey bring me back here and do nothing to me. I’m still done for. 
Ellc me soup^ouncra touU ma vtc- me, me, the poet, tlie tlnnker, the man 
she worshipped for tw cnt\ -two years ! ’ 

‘It’ll never enter hci head ’ 

‘It will,’ he whispered with utter conviction ‘I’ve discussed it with 
her many times in Petersburg, m Lent before we left, when we were 
both afraiel. Llh me sotip^omura touk ma vie - and how am I to dis- 
abuse her^ It’ll sound improbable. And, besides, can you think of any- 
one in this wretched town who will believe mc^ C*eit muratscmhiahle. 
Et pun hn fimmei She’ll be glad of it She will be very soiry, sincerely 
sorry, like a true friend, but at heart - she will be ghd of it I shall give 
her a weapon against me for the rest of my lilc Oh, my life’s ruined! 
Twenty years of such perfect happiness with her - and now!* 

He buried his face in his hands 

‘Oughtn’t you to let Mis Staviogm know of what has happened at 
once, sir?’ I proposed. 

‘The Lord forbid’* he cued with a stir t, jumping to his feet ‘Not 
for anything in the woild after what we snd to each other when we 
parted at Skvoresliniki - never, never!’ 

His eyes flashed 

We went on sitting together for at least an hour, if not moie, all the 
time expecting something to hippcn - we just could not get rid of 
that notion He lay down again, even closed his eyes, and lay for 
twenty minutes without speaking a word, so tint I thought that he 
was asleep or imeonscious. Suddenly he sit up impetuously, tore the 
towel off his head, jumped up from the sofa, rushed up to the looking- 
glass, tied his cravat with trembling fingers, and shouted to Nastasya 
m a voice of thunder foi his coat, his new h it and his walking-stick. 

‘ 1 can’t bear it any longer.’ he said m a shikmg voice. ‘ I can’t, I can’t ! 
I’ll go myself’ 

‘ Where I asked, also jumping up 

‘To Lcmbke. Cher, I must; it is my duty. I’m a citizen, a man, and 
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not a piece of wood. I have rights. I want my rights. For twenty years 
I never demanded my rights. All my life 1 have crimmally neglected 
them - but now Tm going to demand tlicm. He must tell me cvery- 
tlimg, everythmg. He received a telegram. He has no light to torment 
me. Let him arrest me, if he likes. Let him arrest me! Let Inm arrest 
me!' he kept scrcanung with a strange shrill note m his voice and 
stamping his feet. 

‘I think you’re quite right,* I said in a deliberately calm tone of 
voice, though I was very much afraid for him. ‘It certainly is much 
bcttei than to sit here in such a state of mental angiush, but I’m sorry 
I cannot approve of your present mood. Sec what you look like and 
111 what an awful state you’re going there. Il Jaut etre dione ct calmc 
arcL Lembke. You really might fling youisclf upon somebody there 
and bite him ’ 

‘I’m giving myself up. I’m walling straight into the lion’s den.’ 

‘I’ll ccmie with you * 

‘I didn’t expect anything less from you I accept your sacrifice, the 
sacrifice of a tuie friend 13iit I shan’t let you come farther than the 
house, no farther than that you mustn’t, you hive no right to com- 
promise yourself by being in my company. O, ittfyLZ iiioi, je ^trai 
cahne^ I feel at this moment d la haitUur dc tout cc quil y a dc p/in 
saert. 

‘I might even go into the house with vou,* I inteirupted him. ‘I 
hcaid from that stupid committee through Vysotskyi )esteiday that 
they were countmg on me and had invited me to act at to-morrow’s 
fete as one of the stewards, or whatever they’re called - I mean one 
of the SIX young men who’ve been appointed to look after the re- 
freshments, look after the ladies, tike the guests to their seats, and wear 
a rosette of crimson-and-whitc ribbon on the left shoulder. 1 meant to 
refuse, but now there’s no reason in the woild wh) I should not go 
into the house on the excuse of disciissuig it with Mis Lembke herself. 
So we’ll go in together, you see.’ 

He listened, nodding his head, but I don’t think he understood a 
word. We were standing m the dooi way. 

‘C//IT,* he said, stretching out his hand to die lamp before die icon, 

' I never believed m it but - so be it, so be it! ’ lie crossed himself. 
*Allons!* 

‘Well, diat’s better,’ I thought to my’self as I went out on die front 
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steps with him. ‘The fresh air will do him good; he’ll calm down, go 
back home and - so to bed * 

But I was counung without my host. On tlie way we became m- 
volved ui an adventure which shocked Mr Verkhovensky even more 
and was responsible for his making up his mind fmally - so that, I 
confess, I never expected our friend to show such energy as he sud- 
denly showed that moining Poor old friend’ Good old fiicnd! 

lO 

1 lUbuattn. A Fatal Morning 
1 

THF incident in which we became involved on the way wa» very 
remarkable too But I must tell everv thing in order An hour be- 
fore Mr Verkhovensky and I went out into tb' street, a ciowd of 
people marched thiough the town ind was watched by miiiy curious 
spectators Tlicy were the workers from Spigiilin’s fietory, about 
seventy of them oi more They mirched through the streets very 
quietly, almost in silence, in i c uefullv airangecl order It wis claimed 
afterwards that the scveiitv workeis weie delegates repiesc'iiting all 
the workeis of the f utor\, ihout nine hundred all told, who intended 
to go to the Governor and. in the absence of the factory owners, ask 
him to deal with the mainger, who had impudently cheited tlieiii 
when he closed the fictor) and pud off the workeis, a fact about 
which there can be no doubt whatever now Otheis still refuse to be- 
lieve that theie was an election of delegates, and they base their clum 
on the fact that seventy was too large a delegation to choose lliey 
assert that the crowd of workmen simply consisted of those who hid 
been most unfairly treated and that they came to ask the Governor 
to intercede on their behalf, so there could be no question of a gen- 
eral ‘mutiny* of factory workers, the news of which created such a 
sensation afterwards Others still passionately maintained that the 
seventy men were not just mutineers, but positively political agitators 
- that is to say, that they were not only tlic unruliest of the lot, but 
were also stirred up by the revolutionary leaflets left in the factory. In 
shoit, it IS impossible to say even now whetlicr tlicrc had been any 
mcitement or even any outside uifluence. My personal opinion. 
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however, is that the workers had not read the revolutionary leaflets, and 
that even if they had read them, they would not have understood a 
word, if only because the authors of those leaflets wrote them too ob- 
scurely, in spite of the crudeness of their style But as the workers 
really were in great stiaits, and the police to whom they had applied 
for help had refused to have anything to do with their plight, nothing 
could be moic natural than that they should have decided to go in a 
body to ‘the general himself’, if possible even with a petition, draw 
up respectfully before his house and, the moment he appeared, fall 
down on their knees and cry out to him as if to Providence itself. In 
my view, that did not require either a mutiny or delegates, for it is an 
old, historic custom; from days immemorial the Russian people have 
been fond of having a talk with ‘the general himself’, for the mere 
pleasuie of it, even if that talk had no other tangible result. 

And that is why 1 im abscdiitcly convinced that though Peter Verk- 
liovcnsky, Lipiitm, and perhaps someone else - even Fedka, perhaps - 
had gone about among the workmen and talked to them (as mdeed 
thcie is good evidence of this), they must h ive spoken to no more than 
two or three, or five at most, just by way of an experiment, and that 
nothing came of those tilks As tor the mutinv, it the factory woikers 
had un lei stood an) thing of then piopaguida, they would have 
stopped listening to thi'in at once, since they would have considered 
It an uttcily inappiopriate and absiud business ledka was a different 
mattei he had apparentl) much Ivnter luck tbm Peter. It is pretty 
clear now from the collected evidence that Fedka and two factory 
worl ers did indeed take part in causing the fiie in the town three days 
later, md two months after the fiie three woikers who haci been em- 
ployed at the factory were arreste'd on ehirges of robbery and arson. 
But if Feclki did succeed in inducing them to rcsoit to direct action, 
It was only those five, foi no siimlar chaiges were ever brought 
against the others. 

Be that as it may, the workers arrived at last in a crowd at the little 
square m front of the Governor’s residence and drew up there sobcily 
and silently. I am told that as soon as they stopped they took off their 
hats, that is, half an hour perhaps befoie the arrival of the Governor, 
who, as though on purpose, did not happen to be at home at the time. 
The police appeared immediately, first in small groups and tlien in full 
force. They began, of course, by ordering die workers m menacing 
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tones to disperse. But the workers refused to budge, like a flock of 
sheep at a fence, replying laconically tliat they had come to sec ‘tlie 
general himself*. There could be no doubt that they were firmly 
determmed to carry out their plan. The unnatural shouting of the 
police ceased; it was quickly succeeded by quiet deliberations, mys- 
terious orders issued m whispers, and stern, bustling anxiety, which 
furrowed the brows of the police officers. The Police Cominissioncr 
preferred to wait for the ariival of Lcmbke himself. It is nonsense to 
say that he came galloping in a troika at breakneck speed and started 
dealmg out blows bcfoic he even had time to alight. He certainly was 
fond of dnvmg at breakneck speed dirough our town in his carnage 
with a yellow back, and while (he trace hoises, utteily ‘debauehed* 
by die fast diiving, wcie driven more and more frantic, to the great 
delight of all the shopkecpeis of the arcade, he would rise m bis 
carnage, draw himself up to lus full height, holding on to the strap 
which had been fixed for that purpose ?t die side, and sti etching forth 
his right hand like a figure on a monument, surve) the town in diat 
posture But in the pieseiit case he did not stait hitting out right and 
left, and though, as he got out of his eiriiige, he eould not lefiain 
from using strong hnguage, he did it meiel) not to lose his popular- 
ity. It IS even greater non ensc to asset t that soldiers with fixed bayo- 
nets had been drawn up and that a telegram had been sent somewheic 
demandmg dig dispatch of artillei y and Cossacks those arc fan y talcs 
in which their inventors themselves no longer believe now The re- 
port that firemen had brought their water-barrels from which they 
had drenched the people widi water is also nonsense All that happen- 
ed was that the Police C ommissioner shouted m his excitement that 
he would not let one of them get off seot free and that he would let 
them have a taste of bread and water; that, no doubt, waa the origin of 
die story of the water-bands which afterwards found its way into the 
Moscow and Petersburg papers The most acctiiate version was that 
a police cordon was ini media tdy formed round the crowd, and a 
special messenger - the police inspector of the first district - was sent for 
Lcmbke and drove off in the Police Commissioner’s open carriage 
on the road to Skvoreshmki, where he knew von Lembkc had gone 
in his carriage about half an hour before. 

But, I must confess, I can’t find an answer to the question how 
an unimportant that is, an orchnary crowd of petitioners, it is true 
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seventy men strong, was from die very outset transformed mto a 
rebellion wliicli threatened the safety of the State ^ Why was Lembke 
himself so quick to accept that idea when he arrived twenty minutes 
later with the messenger? My theory is (and, again, it is only my 
private opimon, of course) that our Police Commissioner, who was a 
great friend of the factory minigcr*s, found it to his advintagc to re- 
present die crowd in diat liglit to von Lembke just because he did not 
want him to start a piopcr cnqiuiy into the affair; and it wis Lembke 
himself who had given him the idea During the Lst two diys he hid 
had two special and secret talks with lum - very confused tilks, it is 
tiuc, but which suggested tbe idea to the Police Commissioner tint 
the CTOvernor was firmly of the opinion tint the politic il Iciflcts s\crc 
of great sigiufic«uicc ind th it somi one o** other was inciting the Spigu- 
lin woiL IS to stage a soenhst rising, md so firmly was he convinced 
of that, tint he would quite possibly hive h^en >oi ly had the story of 
the incitement piovcd to be a nnie’s mst ‘Wints to cirii some rc- 
cogmtioii in Pctcisburg/ oui cunning Police Commissionci thought 
as he left Lembke ‘Well, why not^ It won*t do me mv Inrm * 

But Tm convinced that pooi Lembke would nevci have desired a 
rebellion even if it Ind brought him recogiiUion He w is a most con- 
scientious Civil Seivant who had lem lined in a stite ol innocence up 
to the time of his nniriagc And wis he to bl line that insteid of being 
put in the iniioecnt job of a buyer or fuel foi (rovernniciit dcpiitmeiits 
and many mg an equally innocent Muicheii, a fotry-)cai-oltl piincess 
had raised him to her social level ^ 1 h ive it tioin an almost unimpe ich- 
ablc source tint it was fiom tb it f itil nnnning tint the fust luimistak- 
able syinpte^ms of the iiieiitil condition b^gin which, it is sud, cvcii- 
tuallv biougbt pool Lembke to tint notoiioiis pnvate nursing home 
in Switzerland where he is supposed to be reciipciating now But if 
we admit that the uiiiiustakable sy inptonis of soiiu came to light 

that morning, then it is also right to assume, in my opimon, that simi- 
lar symptoms may have been in evidence ^hc day before, though per- 
haps not so cleirly I happen to know from the most intimate sources 
(well, assume that Mis Lembke herself, not in triumph but almo'^t m 
remorse - for a woman is never c ip iblc of coinpU tc remorse - had told 
me part of that story herself), I happen to know that Mr Lembke load 
gone to see his wife on the pievious night - m the smill hours, in fact, 
at about two o’clock in the Inoming - had wake'ucJ her and had 
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demanded that she should hear his ‘ultimatum*. His demand was so in- 
sistent that she was obliged to get out of bed, highly indignant and in 
her curling papers, and, sitting down on a settee, had to listen to what 
her husband had to say, though with an expression of sardomc con- 
tempt. It was only then that she realized for the first time how far gone 
her husband was, and she was secretly appalled She ought to have 
come to her senses and relented, but she concealed her horror and be- 
came more stubborn than ever She (like any other married woman, I 
suppose) had her own method ol dealing with her husband, which she 
had tried many times already and which had more than once driven him 
mto a state o^ frenzy Mrs Lembke’s method consisted of remaining 
contemptuously silent for one hour, two hours, a whole day, and al- 
most for tliiee days; keeping silent at all costs, whatever he said or did, 
even if he had attempted to throw himself out of a third-floor win- 
dow- i method unbearable for a sensitive man’ Wliethcr Mrs Lcinbkc 
was punishing her husband for his blunders of the last few days and 
for his jealousy, as the Governor of a province, of her administralive 
abilities, whether she was indignant it his criticism of her behaviour 
with the ) oung people aiivl oui sock tv as a whole and his uttei lac k of 
understanding of her subtle and far-sighted political aims, or whether 
she was angry with him for his stupid inJ senseless jealousy of Peter 
Vcikhovensky - whatevci the reason, she made up her mind not to 
give in cveji now, notwithstandmg the lateness of the hour and the 
fact that never before had she seen Mr I embke in such a state of 
agitation 

Pacing up and down and all over the rugs of her boudoir, he told 
her everything - ever) thing, inciflicrently it is true, but everv thing 
that had aceiimulated in his heart, for it was ‘beyond endurance* He 
began by asserting that everybody was laughmg at him and that he 
was ‘being led by the nose’ ‘Damn the expression,* he cried shrilly at 
once, noticing her smile, ‘let it be “by the nose**, for it*s true’ No, 
madam, the time has come; please, understand it*s not the time tor 
laughter or female coquetry now We* re not in the boudoir of a 
mmcing society lady, but, we arc, as it were, two abstract creatures m 
a balloon who have met to speak the truth.* (He was, of course, get- 
tmg confused and could not find the right words m which to express 
his tlioughts, correct though they were.) ‘It is you - you, madam - 
who were responsible for my givmg up my old job I took up my 
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present one entirely for your sake, for the sake of your ambition. You 
smile sarcastically? Don’t look so triumphant, and don’t be in such a 
hurry. I want you to know, madam, 1 want you to know tliat I could, 
that I should have been able to cope with this job of mine, and not 
only with this job alone but with a dozen such jobs, because I’ve 
got the ability. But with you, madam, I can’t cope with it, fcir when 
you are piesent I have no abilities. Two centres of adinmistration can- 
not co-cxist, and you’ve created two such centres - one in my office 
and the other in your boudoir, two centres c^f power; and I won’t 
allow it, I won’t allo>v it! In the service, as in marriage, diere mLi>t be 
only one centre, for two arc impossible. How have you repaid me?’ he 
went on shouting. ‘ Our ni irncd hte has consisted only in youi demon- 
strating to me all the time, eveiy hour, that I’m a nonentity, that I’m 
a fool and even a villain, while I have been forced to prove to you all 
the time, every hoiii, and in a most humiliating way, that I was not a 
nonentity, that I was not at all such a fool and that I impiess everybody 
with 111 ) honouiable chaiacter. Well, don’t you tliint it’s huinihating 
for both of us?* At this point he begin stamping lapidly with both 
feet on the carpet, so that Mrs Lembke was obliged to diaw herself up 
with a look of stern dignity. I le calmed down qiiiclK , but giew senti- 
mental and began sobbing (yes, sobbing), smiting his breast for al- 
most five minutes, getting more and moie beside hiinselt because of 
Mrs Lembke’s piofound silence At length he made a fatal mistake and 
let out that he was jealous of Peter Verkbovensky. Rcali/ing that he 
had made an ultei fot)l of himself, he went od the deep end and began 
shoLitiiig that he would not illow anyone to deny Ciod, that he would 
close down her ‘impudent ^alon of unbelievers’, tint a governor was 
in duty bound to believe in C'lod and ‘hence his wile was, too*; that 
he would not put up with the yoiuig iiieii; that ‘you, madam, out of 
a sense of your own dignity, should have taken your husband’s part 
and have stood up for his intelligence even if he had no abilities (and 
I’m not at all without abilities), and yet it is you who’re really lespon- 
sible for everyone heie despising me, it is you who have put them 
all up to It!’ He shouted tliat he Vvould put an end to the woman 
question, that he'd smoke it out, that he’d forbid ind break up the 
Idiotic fete m aid of the governesses (to hell with them!) to-morrow, 
and diat the first governess he came across he’d throw out of the 
province to-morrow morning ‘with a Cossack, madam!’ ‘Just to 
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Spite you, just to spite you,* he screamed. ‘Do you know,* he shouted 
- ‘do you know that your blackguards arc inciting the men at the 
factory and that I’m aware of it? Do you know that they’re scattering 
revolutionary leaflets deliberately, de-h-berately, madam! Do you 
know that I know die names of four of these blackguards, and diat 
I’m going off my head, going off my head completely, com-plctcly!’ 
But at this pomt Mrs Lcmbkc suddenly broke her silence and de- 
clared sternly that she herself had long known about the crimmal 
plans and that the whole thing was absurd, that he had taken too seri- 
ous a view of It, and diat as for the foolish boys, she knew not only 
four, but all of them (she told a he); but that she had no intention 
whatever of gonig off her head because of it, but, on the contrar\ , 
trusted more than ever her own intelligence and had hopes of bring- 
ing the whole affair to a peaceful conclusion to encourage the young 
people, bring them back to their senses, prove to them suddcnlv and 
unexpectedly that dicir plots were known, and then point out new 
aims for more reasonable and more beneficial activity to them 
Oh, what a shock that was to Mr Lcmbke’ Lcirning diat Peter 
Vcikhovcnsky had again deceived him and again made him look such 
a fool, that he had told her much more and much sooner than he had 
told him, and, finally, that Peter Verkhoveusky was quite likely the 
chief mstigator of all these criminal plots, he flew into a rage. ‘I want 
you to know, you fatuous but poisonous woman,’ he cried, snapping 
his bonds all at once, ‘I want >ou to know that I shall arrest ) our un- 
worthy lover at once, put him m chains and have him taken to a fort- 
ress or - 1 shall jump out of the window this minute before your very 
e>es*’ In reply to this tirade Mrs Lembke, turning green with rage, at 
once burst mto prolonged and ringuig laughtci, going off into shrill 
peals, such as one can hear at a French play when a Parisian actress, 
imported at a salary of 100,000 roubles and playing flirts, lauglis in 
her husband’s face for daring to be jealous of her Von Lcmbkc was 
about to rush to die wmdow, but suddenly stopped dead and, foldmg 
Ins hands on his chest and pale as a corpse, looked at his laughing 
spouse with baleful eyes ‘Do you^know, do you know, Julia,’ he said 
m a breathless and imploring voice, ‘do you know diat I, too, can do 
something?’ But at the renewed outburst of even louder laughter 
which followed his last words, he clenched Ins teedi, groaned and 
rushed, not to the wmdow, but at Ins wife widi Ins raised fist! He did 
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not bring it down - no, a hundred times no; but it was die end. 
Oblivious of everything, he rushed to his study and, dressed as he was, 
dung himself face downwards on die bed, wrapped himself convul- 
sively m a sheet, pulling it over his head, and lay like that for two 
hours - without falling asleep, widiout thinking of anything, with a 
heavy load on Ins heart and blank, stark despair m his soul From time 
to time a violent, agonizing shudder shook his whole body feverislily. 
All sorts of incoherent images floated into his mind without any rela- 
tion to anything: he would think, for instance, of the old clock which 
used to hang on the wall of his room in Petersburg about fifteen years 
ago and which had lost its minute-hand, or of the high-spiiited Civil 
Servant Millebois, with whom he had once caught a spanow in 
Alexandrovsky Park and had laughed so that they could be heard all 
over the park, remembering that one ot them had already reached the 
rank of collegiate assessor I suppose he must have fallen asleep at about 
seven in the moiiung and, without being aware of it, slt'pt soundly 
with pleasant dreams Waking about ten o’clock, he suddenly jumped 
wildlv out of bed, ic'inembcicd cvervthintr 111 a Hish, and gave himself 
a resounding slap on the forehead : he had no break! ist and refused to 
receive Blum, or the Police Commissioner, or the oflieial who came 
to lemind him that the members of a eeitain ( oniiinttee were cxpect- 
mg him to take tlie chair that moining, he did not listen to anything 
and did not want to understand, but rushed like a midman to his wife’s 
rooms. Theic Sofia Antonovna, an old gentlewoman who had lived 
with Mrs Leiiibke for many years, explained ro him that Ins wife had 
left at ten o’clock with a large conipanv in three carnages to pav a call 
on Mri Stavrogin at Skvoreshniki, to inspect the house for the :>econd 
fete tliat was planned to take place in a foi tniglit, and that the visit had 
been arranged with Mrs Stavrogm three days bcfoic. Stuimcd by the 
news, Lcmbkc returned to his study and impetuously ordered the car- 
nage He c(^uld hardly wait for it to be bnnight. His soul was yearning 
for Julia - to look at her, to be near her .or five minutes; perhaps she 
would glance at him, notice him, smile at him as she used to, foigive 
him - oh! ‘What’s the niattci with the carnage^’ Mechanically he 
opened a thick book ly mg on die tiblc (sometimes he liked to try Ins 
fortune by the book, opening it at random and reading the first three 
lines on the top of the right-hand page). What he read was: ‘ Vout est 
pour le tnieux dam Ic mciUcitr dc^ moiidts po\iihlL:>.* Voltaire, Candida. He 
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snorted and ran out to get into his carriage: ‘To Skvorcshniki ! ’ The 
driver said afterwards that his master urged him on to drive faster all 
the way, but tliat as soon as they got near the mansion he suddenly 
told liim to turn round and drive back to town: ‘Faster, please! 
Faster!’ But before they reached the town ramparts, ‘he told me to 
stop again, got out of the carnage, crossed the road and went into a 
field; I thought he wanted to relieve himself, but he stopped and 
started looking at the flowers; stood there for hours, he did; it was 
queer all right, it wis, made me wonder, I can tell you ’ That was the 
driver’s testimony I icmenibcr the weather that morning it was a 
bright, cold, but windy September day, before Lembkc, as he had 
walked ofl tlic n^ad, stretched the harsh landscape of bare fields from 
which the crops had long been githered, the howling wind tossed the 
wretched lenmmts of some dying yellow flowers Did he want to 
compare himseU and his fitc to those stunted flowers bittered by the 
autumn and the frost ^ I don’t thmk so Indeed, I can’t help feeling 
that he did not do anytliing of the sort, and that he was not even aware 
of the existence of tlic flowers, in spite of the evidence of the driver 
and of the Police Inspector of the fust district, who drove up at that 
moment in the Police Commissioiici’s caringe and who asserted after- 
wards that he re illy did find the (rovcinor standing with a bunch of 
yellow flowers m his hind I he Police Inspector - an ecstatically ad- 
ministrative-figure, Vassilv Ivanovich Fihbiistcrov by riime - hid only 
been in our town a shoit time, but hid il ready distinguished himself 
and became known fu and wide as a quite incredibly conscientious 
officer who was inordin itcly zeilous xii the execution of his duties and 
as an invetcrite drunk ird Jumping out of the carnige, and not in the 
least surprised at the sight of the Governor’s occupation, he rapped 
out his report with the cocksure air of a lunatic that ‘disturbances 
have broken out in the town* 

‘ What^ Wliat was th it^’ Lembkc turned round to him with a stern 
face, but without the slightest surprise or any recollection of his car- 
nage and his driver, just as though he had been in his own study. 

‘Police Inspector of the first district, Fihbustcrov, sir. There’s noting 
in town.’ 

‘Filibusters^’ Lembkc repeated thoughtfully. 

‘Yes, sir. The Spiguhn workmen are noting.’ 

‘The Spiguhn men!’ 
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The name ‘ Spigulin’ seemed to remind him of somctliing He even 
gave a start and put his finger to his forehead ‘The Spigiihn men!’ 
He went silently and without huirying to his carnige, still deep in 
thought, took his scat and told die driver to drive to die town. The 
Police Inspector followed in the open carnage 

I suppose many interesting things must have occ lined to him 
vaguely during that drive, but I doubt whether he had aiiv cleir idea 
or any definite nitcntion as he diove into the square in front of the 
Governor’s residence But the inoincnt lie siw the crowd of ‘rioters’ 
drawn up resolutely in orderly ranks, the police cordon, die helpless 
(and quite likely dclibcritely helpless) Police C ommissK^nci, and die 
general expcclatioii eiircctcd towards liim, all the blood rushed to his 
heart. He got out of his cariiigc looking veiv pale 

‘Caps orti’ he said in a haidl\ audible voice, panting for bicath 
‘On your knees’* he shucked uiiexpcctedK, iiiicvpe'cLedlv for himself, 
too, and It was pci haps in tint veiv unevpectediicss that one must 
look for an explanation of what followed It’s just the sort of thing 
thit happens on the snew-eovcreil hills at Shiose-iide is it possible 
foi a sledge to stop m the middle of i hill as it lushes headlong down 
the sloped To his misfoituiie, Lcmbke hul all his life been distinguish- 
ed foi the impel tuib ibility of his eh iraete r, mel never slioiin d at any- 
one or St imped his fee't, and such people are niiieli mote dangerous li 
for some reason their sledge should Inppeii to hurtle down i hillside 
sudelciiK Lvery thing was going loiind an 1 round before his eves 
‘ bilibustcrs ’ ’ he screamed even more shiilly and more absuidly , and 
his voice broke 

He stood there, still not knowing whit he wis going to do, but 
knowing and feeling with all his being tint he would most eertiinly 
do something at once 

‘Lord’ ’ someone eiied m the crowd A \ oung fellow beg m to cross 
himself, three or four men were le illy ibout to kne'cl, but the re'st 
moved forward three steps in one mass and, suddenly^ all began to 
yell: ‘Sir - wc were cngiged foi the whole time - the maniger - 
you can’t say -* and so on It was impossible to make anything 
out 

Alas, Lcmbke was not m a conditiem to mike an\ thing out the 
flowers were still in his hands The not was as real to him as the 
‘covered wagons’ wcie to Stepan Verkhovensky a short while ago. 
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And in the crowd of ‘rioters* who were glaring at him he could see 
Peter Verkhovensky going from one man to anotlier and ‘inciting* 
them, Peter Verkhovensky, who had never left his mind for a moment 
since die day before, Peter Verkhovensky - the hated Peter Verkho- 
vensky. 

‘Birch-rods!* he shouted still more unexpectedly. 

A dead silence ensued. 

That was what happened at the very beginning, according to the 
most reliable jccoiiius and my own conjecrurcs. But die accounts of 
what happened afterwards arc not so exact, and the same is true of my 
conjectures. There aie some facts, however. 

To begin \MtI\ the birth-rods miterialized somehow too quitkly; 
diey had obviously been got ready bcfoiehand by the Commissioner 
of Police, just in case they might be needed. Only two men, or three 
at most, were flogged; I am absolutely sure of that I he report that 
all the men or, at any rate, half of the men were flogged is sheer in- 
vention. The stoiy that some poor gentlewoniaii who happened to 
pass by at the time was seized and tor some reason also flogged is pure 
nonsense, yet I myself lead the report about this gentiewoiiiaii in one 
of the Peteisbiug papers a few days latei. Muiy people in the town 
talked of a woman called Avdotya I aiapygin, who was an inmate of 
the workhouse neai th(' cemetery. She wis said to have been on her 
way back t© the woikhouse fiom a visit and, passing the square, to 
have pushed her way through the ciowd out of natural curio uty. 
Seeing what was going on, she eried out, ‘What a shame!* and spat. 
For domg tliat, it is alleged, she had been seized and ‘dealt with*. 
That mcideiit was not only published in the papers, but even led to a 
subscription being raised on her behalf on the spur of the moment. 1 
subscribed twenty copecks myself. And what do you think? It ap- 
pears now that no woman by the name of Tarapygin ever lived in the 
workhouse. I went to make inquiries at the workhouse near the ceme- 
tery myself, and they had never heard of a woman called Tarapygin 
there; what’s more, tlicy were quite oflended when 1 told them about 
tlic rumour that was gomg round. But I mention tins non-existent 
Avdotya Taiapygiii because what happened to her (if she really 
existed) nearly happened to Mr Verkhovensky; and indeed it is quite 
possible diat the incident m which Mr Verkliovcnsky became in- 
volved had given rise to the rumour - diat is to say, in its passage 
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from moutli to mouth he was simply transformed into a Mrs Tara- 
pygin. The thing that pu 2 zles me most was liow he had succeeded in 
giving me tlic slip the moment we walked into tlic square. Anticipat- 
mg some trouble, I meant to take Inm round the square straight to the 
entrance of the Governor’s residence, but I am afraid my ovvm curi- 
osity was rather aroused and I stopped only for one minute to inquire 
what was happening from the first person I came across Suddenly I 
realized that Mr Verkhovensky was no longer at my side Instinct- 
ively I ran off immediately to look for him m the most dingcrous 
place ; for some reason, I had a premonition that his sledirc, too, was 
hurtling down the hill And, to be suic, I found him in the ver) centre 
of things I remember grasping him by the hind , but he gazed quietly 
and proudly at me with a look of immense authority? 

'Cher,' he said in a voice in which the quivctmg note of a man in 
anguish could be perceived, ‘if they all settle things so unceremoni- 
ously here in tlic squaic before us, whit could \\c expect fiom that 
one - if he sliould happen to ict on his own luthority 

And trembling with indignition and with an iiiesistible desire to 
defy them, he pointed his stein, accusing finger at Filibustcrov, who 
was standing and glaring at us only two paces iwa\ 

*'lhat out f* cried the policeman, blind with iige ‘ Which thit one’ 
And wlie^ arc )ou^’ He rushed up to him, clenching Ins fist ‘Who 
arc you^’ he loared furiously, hysterically and despci itely (I miy add 
that he knew perfectly well who Stepan Verkhovonsk\ was) 

Another moment anei he would, of course, have caught Mr Verk- 
hovensky by the scruff of the neck, but, fortunatclv, Lembkc turned 
his head it his cry He looked bcwildcredly but intcntlv at Mr Verkho- 
vensky, as though woiideiing who he might be, and then suddenly 
waved his hand impatiently Filibusterov stopped short 1 dragged 
Mr Verkhovensky away from the crowd Howove'r, he was probably 
glad himself to get away 

‘Home, home,’ I insisted. ‘It is no doul*- thanks to Lembkc that you 
were not beaten.* 

‘You go, my friend. I’m to blame for exposing you to danger You 
have a future and a career of some soit, but I - mon heure t st wnme.* 
'He firmly mounted the steps of the Govcrnoi’s residence. The por- 
ter knew me, and I told him that wc were both gouig to sec Mrs 
Lcmbke. In the rcception-rooni wc sat down and waited. I did not 
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want to leave my friend, but thought it unnecessary to say anything 
more to him. He looked like a man who had made up his mind to die 
for his country. We did not sit down side bv side, but 111 diflfcrent 
corners of the room, I nearer to the entrance door; he facing me, in 
the far end of the room, his head lowered pensively, leaning lightly on 
his walking-stick. He held his wide-brimmed hat in his left hand. We 
sat like that for about ten minutes. 

2 

Lembke suddenly came in hurriedly in the company of the Police 
Commissioner, looked absent-mindedly at us and, paying no atten- 
tion to us, was about to enter his study on the right. But Mr Verkho- 
vensky got up and stopped before him, barring the way. Tjic tall 
figure of Mr Veikhovcnsky, which was so unlike any other, made an 
impression ; Lembke stopped. 

‘Who’s this?* he muttered, looking bewildered, as though address- 
ing his question lo the Police Commissioner, witliout, however, turn- 
ing his head towards him, as he went on gazing at Mr Verkhovensky. 

‘Retired collegiate assessor Stepan Verkhovensky, sir,’ Stepan 
Verkhovensky replied with a dignified inclination of the head. 

The Governor went on gazing at him with a very blank expression, 
though. 

‘What is it?* he asked laconically, like a man in authority, turning 
his car with fastidious impatience towards Mr Verkhovensky, having 
finally taken him foi an otdmary person with a written petition of 
some sort. 

‘My house was to-day searched by an official W’ho was acting 111 
your name, sir. I should therefore like to -* 

‘Name? Name?* Lembke asked impatiently, as though he suddenly 
remembered something. 

Mr Verkhovensky repeated his name with an even more dignified 
air. 

‘Oh-h ! It's that - cr - hotbed. ... You, sir, have shown yourself to 
be - cr - you’re a professor? A professor?* 

‘I once had the honour of delivering some lectures to die young 
men of a certain university.’ 

‘The young men! ’ Lembke seemed to give a violent start, though I 
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am ready to bet that he understood very little of what it was all about 
and not even widi whom he was talking. 

‘I shan’t permit it, sir!’ he shouted, suddenly getting very angry. 
‘I won’t permit young men. It’s all these revolutionary leaflets. It’s an 
attack on society, sir, an attack by pirates - filibusters. . . . What is it 
you want?’ 

‘On the contrary, sir, it is your wife who wants me to read some- 
thing to-morrow at her ft tc. I don’t want aii) thing I merely came to 
demand my lights.’ 

‘At the fete? Ihcrc will be no fete. I won’t allow your fete, sir! 
Lectures? Lectures?’ he screamed, beside himself 

‘I’d appreciate it, sir, if you should be so good as to talk to me more 
civilly, and not stamp and shout at me as if I weie a boy.’ 

‘I don’t suppose you rcali/c who you’ie talking to, sii!* cried 
Lcmbke, tinning rcvl in the face 

‘Perfectly, sir * 

‘I’m piotccting society, sir, while you’ic destroying u' Dcstioying^ 
You, sir - wait, though, I believe I know something ibout you It was 
you who were employed as a tutor in Mis Staviogin’s house, wcien’t 
you?’ 

‘Yes, sir, I was - cr - a tutor m - cr - Mis Si ivrogiii’s house ’ 

‘And for twenty years you’ve been loiemg all the ideas that have 
now come to a head on people - the fruits of your teaching we’re 
gadienng now It wa^ you I saw just now in tin' sejiiarc Bewaie, sir, 
bewaie! The ideas you stand for are well known You may be sure 
diat I’m keeping an e)e on )ou I can’t permit your lectures, sir. I 
can’t, sii. Don’t come with such re'cpiests to me * 

He was ag iin about to pass on 

‘I repeat, sir, that you are imstikcii it was your wife who asked me 
to give - not a lectuie, but a literary rc'ailing of some kind, at to- 
morrow’s fete. But I decline to do so myself now. M) request to you, 
sir, is that you should explain to me, if you can, why my house was 
searched to-day - what was the leasoii foi the search^ Some of my 
books and papers, and private letters, which I value for sentimental 
reasons, were taken away from me and tiundled thrtsugh the streets 
m a wheel-barrow -* 

‘Who made the search?’ said Lcmbke, recollecting himself com- 
pletely widi a start and suddenly flushing crimson. 
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He turned quickly to the Police Commissioner. At that moment die 
tall, stooping, gawky figure of Blum appeared in the doorway. 

‘That’s die official who made it,* said Mr Verkhovensky, pointing 
to him. 

Blum stepped forward with a guilty, but far from contrite, look. 

*Vous tie faites que hCttscs* Lcmbkc remarked to him m a vexed 
and angry tone, and suddenly he was transformed and completely 
recovered his senses. 

*Tm sorry,* he miu inured, overwhelmed with confusion and turn- 
ing red m the face. Tt was all, I suppose, a blunder, a misunderstanding 
-just a misunderstanding.* 

‘As a young man, sir,’ Mr Verkhovensky observed, ‘I happened to 
be die witness of a very characteristic incident. In the corridor of a 
theatre one evenmg, a man went up quickly to another and gave him 
a resoundmg slap in the face in the presence of a crowd of people. 
Noticing immediately, however, that his victim was not at all the per- 
son he had intended to slap, but quite a diffeicnt person who re- 
sembled him slightly, he said spitefully and in a hurry, like a man who 
cannot afford to waste his time, just as you, sir, did just now. “I’m 
sorry, I’ve made a mistake, it wis a misunderstanding, just a mis- 
understandmg ’’ And when the insulted man quite naturally went on 
protesting iii a loud voice, he observed to him with great annoyance, 
“But I’m tailing you that it was a misunderstanding, so what arc you 
shouting for?*” 

‘Yes, of course, I sec,’ Lembkc said widi a wry smile; ‘it’s very amus- 
ing, 1*111 sure, but - but can’t you see how unhappy I am myself?* 

He almost screamed the last words and - and, I behe\e, he felt like 
hidmg his fate m his hands. 

Tlus imcxpectcdly pamful exclamation, almost a sob, was unbear- 
able That was probably the first moment since the previous day of his 
full and clear realization of all that had happened, and it was followed 
mstantaneously by complete and humiliating despair that could not be 
concealed - another moment and he would perhaps have burst out 
sobbmg Mr Verkhovensky looked wildly at him at fust, then he sud- 
denly bowed his head. 

‘ Sir,’ he said in a deeply sympathetic voice, ‘do not trouble yourself 
witli my peevish complamt any longer, and just tell tlv;m to return 
my books and letters. . . .* 
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He was interrupted. For at that very moment Mrs Lembkc returned 
noisily with all the party that had accompcinicd lier. But I should like 
at this point to describe what occurred in much greater detail. 


3 

To begin with, all of them, from all die three carnages, entered the 
reception-room in a crowd Theic was a separate cntiance to Mrs 
Lembke’s private rooms on the left hand of the entrance hill This 
time, however, they all went through the laigc leception-ioom, and 
I think that was because Stepan Verkhovensky was dicre, and bcciiisc 
Mrs Lembke had been told about everything that had happened to 
him, as well as the incident with the Spigiilm men, as soon as she drove 
into the town It w^as Lyamshm who had managed to tell her. He had 
been left behind for some misdemeanour, and did not take part in the 
trip to Skvoreshmki, so that he had learnt about it before anyone else. 
Widi malicious glee he galloped off on a hired Cossack nag along the 
road to Skvoreshmki, hoping to meet the returning cavalcade with 
the glad tidmgs. I expect Mrs Lembkc, in spite of her great determina- 
tion, must have felt a little embarrassed on hearing such extraordinary 
news - but only for an instant. The political aspect of the affair, for 
example, would hardly have worried her, for Peter Verkhovensky had 
impressed upon her three or four times diat it would be a good dimg 
to give the Spiguhii rowdies a good flogging, and Peter had certainly 
for some tunc been regarded by her as a great authority. ‘But,’ she 
must have thought to herself, ‘I shall make him pay for it all the same,’ 
die ‘him’, of com sc, referring to her husband. I may add in passing 
that this time Peter, as though on purpose, had not taken part in die 
expedition, and no one had seen lum smee early mornmg. I must also 
mention, by the way, that after having received her visitors, Mrs 
Stavrogin returned with them to die town (m the same carnage as 
Mrs Lembkc) to be present at die last mectmg of die committee which 
was arranging die fete next day. She, too, was of course highly inter- 
ested, and perhaps even agitated by the news Lyamshm brought con- 
cernmg Mr Vcikliovensky. 

The settlmg of accounts with Mr Lembke began at once. Alas, he 
felt it commg die moment he caught sight of his excellent spouse. 
Qmte openly and widi a most charnung smile she went quickly up to 
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Mr Verkhovensky, held out her delightfully gloved hand to him and 
overwhelmed him with most flattering compliments, as though the 
only thmg in the world she wanted to do that mornmg was to rush up 
to Mr Verkhovensky and be extremely kmd to him because at last she 
saw him m her house. Not a single hint of the search that morning, as 
though she knew nothing about it. Not a word to her husband, not one 
glance in his direction, as though he had not been there at all. What’s 
more, she at once peremptorily confiscated Mr Verkhovensky and 
carried him off to the di a wing-room, as though she had had no argu- 
ments with Lenibke and as though she did not think it worth her while 
to continue them if there had been any Again let me repeat • it seems to 
me that notwithstandmg her high and mighty tone, Julia Lembke made 
another bad mistake in this particular instance Karmazinov was par- 
ticularly helpful to her at this juncture (He had taken part in the visit 
to Mrs Stavrogin’s coiuitry house at Julia Lembke’s special request and 
in tliat way had paid his visit, though indirectly, to Mrs Stavrogin, 
which, low-spintcd as she was, greatly delighted her ) On seeing Mr 
Verkhovensky, he called out to him while still in the doorway (he 
came in after the rest) and rushed up to embrace him, mterrupting 
even Mrs Lembke. 

‘Haven’t seen )ou for ages, my dear fellow! At last ... Exallcnt 
mu* 

He went 'through the ceremony of exchanging kisses, offering his 
check. Mr Verkhovensky was so flustcicd that he could not help 
impimting a kiss on it. 

*Cher* he said to me that evening, recalling the events of that day, 
‘I wondered at that moment which of us wis more contemptible - he 
who was embiacing me witli the idea of humiliating me, or I who 
despised him and lus check, but who was kissing it, tliough I might 
have turned away - horrible!’ 

‘Well, tell me, my dear fellow, tell me everything,’ Karmazmov 
mumbled in his affected voice, as though Mr Verkhovensky could 
possibly tell him the story of Ins life during the last twenty-five years. 
But that stupid piece of frivolity was considered to be ‘good form’. 

‘Remember, the last time we met was at a dinner m Moscow m 
honbur of Professor Granovsky, twenty-four years ago,’ Mr Verkho- 
vensky began quite reasonably (and hence not at all according to 
‘good form’). 
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*Ce cher homnie,* Karmazinov interrupted shrilly and familiarly, 
squeezing liis shoulder a little too ainitably, ‘but, my dear Mrs 
Lembke, do take us to your drawing-room. He’ll sit down there and 
tell us everything.’ 

‘And yet,’ Mr Verkhovensky went on coniplamiiig to me tliat 
evening, shaking with anger, ‘I never was on intimate terms with that 
bad-tempered old baggage. At die time we were almost boys and 
rd begun to hate him even then - just as he had me, of course ’ 

Mrs Lembke’s salon filled up qiiiekly Mrs Stavrogin was pirticu- 
larly excited, though she tried her best to appear indifferent, but I 
caught her once or tv^nce glancing with hatred at Karmazinov and 
with anger at Mr Verkhovensky - she was angry with him in antici- 
pation, angry with him out of jealousy, out of love if Mr Verkho- 
vensky had been guilty of some stupid blimder this time and hid 
allowed himself to be snubbed by Karmazinov in the presence of die 
whole company, she would, I can’t help thinking, have immediately 
jumped up and thrashed him. I have forgotten to say tint Lisa was 
also there, and I had ncvci seen her more radiant, carelessly gay and 
happy. Mr Drozdov was there too, of course In the crowd of young 
Ldics and mcietricious young men, who composed Mrs Lembke’s 
usual retinue and among whom diis meictnciousness was taken for 
gaiety and cheap cynicism for wit, I noticed one or two new faces * a 
very obsequious Pole, who had just ai rived in our town, a German 
doctor, a healthy-looking old man who kept laughing aloud and with 
enjoyment at his own jokes, and, last!) , a veiy young princeling from 
Petersburg who looked like an automaton but had the grand manners 
of a statesman and wore a terribly high collar. But I could see that 
Julia Lembke thought greatly of this visitor and was even worried 
about the impression her salon was making on him. 

*Chcr M Karmazinov,'' Mr Verkhovensky begin, assuming a very 
picturesque pose on the sofa and suddenly bcgiiming to talje in a voice 
which was no less affected dian Kaimazinov’s, \htr M Karmazinov^ 
the life of a man of our time and of well-known convictions must 
appear very monotonous after an interval of twenty ) cars.* 

The German burst out into a loud and abiupt laugh which sounded 
just as though he had neighed, under the impicssion tliat Mr Verkho- 
vensky had said something terribly amusing Mr Vcrkliovcnsky 
looked at lum witli studied surprise, without, however, produemg the 
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slightest effect. The prince, too, glanced at the German, turning his 
head and collar to him and puttmg on his pince-nez without showing 
die slightest curiosity, though. 

*. . . Must appear monotonous,’ Mr Verkhovensky repeated on pur- 
pose, drawling each word unblushingly ‘My life, too, has been like 
that durmg this quarter of a century, it comme on trouue partout plus de 
moines que de raison and as I’m entirely in agreement with this sentiment, 
it has turned out that during the whole of this quarter of a century — ’ 

*C'est chartnant, hs momis* Mrs Lcmbkc whispered, turning to Mrs 
Stavrogm who was sitting beside her. 

Mrs Stavrogm replied by a proud look But Kaimazinov could not 
bear the sucecs*; of the French phrase and interrupted Mr Verkhoven- 
sky quickly and shrilly. 

‘For my part. I’m quite satisfied so far as that is concerned, and I’ve 
been living in Karlsruhe for the last seven years. And when last year 
the Town Council decided to lay down a new water-pipe, 1 felt in my 
heart that this question of water-pipes in Karlsruhe was much dearer 
to me than all the questions of my beloved mother-country - durmg 
the whole period of these so-called rcfoi ms ’ 

‘I can’t help sympathizing with you,’ Mr Verkhovensky sighed, in- 
clining his head impressively, ‘much as it hurts my feelings.’ 

Mrs Lembkc was triumphant the conversation was bee onung both 
profound and political. 

‘A sewage pipe ^ ’ the doctor inquired loudly. 

‘A water-pipe, doctor, a water-pipe, and I even helped them to 
draw up tlie plan.’ 

The doctor went off into a peal of laughter Man)r people also burst 
out laughing, this tunc m the doctor’s face, who did not seem to be 
aware of it, but was very pleased that everyone was laughing 

‘I’m afraid I must disagree with you, Karmazmov,’ Mrs Lcmbkc 
hastened to put in ‘Karlsruhe is all very well, but you arc fond of 
mystifications, and dns time we shan’t believe you. What Russian 
writer has created so many modern characters, has made us aware of 
so many modern problems, and has drawn our attention to these highly 
important modern points which make up the modem type of states- 
man^ You, only you and no one else. You can assure us as much as 
you like of your mdiffcrencc to your native country and your fright- 
ful interest in the Karlsruhe water-pipes! Ha, ha!’ 
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‘Why, I don’t deny,’ Karmazmov declared in Ins mincing voice, 
‘that I have shown up all the faults of the Slavophils in the character 
of Pogozhev and all the faults of the Westerners in the character of 
Nikodimov -’ 

‘Not all, surely,* Lyamshin whispered softly 

‘But I do this ]ust by the way, to kill time which h mgs on my hands 
and - to satisfy the persistent demmds of my fellow countrymen ’ 

‘I suppose you know, Mr Vcrkhovciisky,* Mrs Lembke went on 
ecstatically, ‘diat to-morrow v/c shall have the joy of heiriiig the de- 
lightful lines - one of the latest of Mr Karmazinov’s most exquisite 
literary inspiiations - it is called Ah ret He deelaics in this piece that he 
will write no more, that nothing in the woild will make him, even if 
an angel from heaven or, better still, our best society were to beg him 
to change his mind In a word, he’s la) mg down his pen for goo 1, and 
this charming Mi ret is addicsscd to the public as a token of gratitude 
for the constant enthusiasm with which it has for so many ^ears fol- 
lowed his unremitting services to honest Rus^i m thought ’ 

Julia Lembke WaS quite blissfully happv 

‘Yes, I’m going to make my farewell I shall say mv Merci and de- 
part, and there - in Karlsruhe - 1 shall close my eyes ’ Kirmazmov was 
gradually growing scntimiiital 

Like many of out great writers (and we hive so niaiiv great wnters), 
he could not resist fl attery and began to we iken it once, notwithstand- 
ing his pcnc truing wit But 1 cannot help thinking that this is excus- 
able I am told tint one of our Shakespcarcs was careless enough to 
declaie in a piivate conversation that ‘we, (fnat mm, can’t do other- 
wise’, etc , and did not even notice it 

‘There in Karlsruhe I shall close my cy es All th it is left for us great 
men after our work’s done is to close our eyes as soon as possible 
without seeking a reward I, too, shill do so ’ 

‘Let me have yoiu address, sir, and I’ll come to Karlsruhe to visit 
your grave,’ said the German, going oil mto a peal of laughter. 

‘Neawadays they even trinsport the elead by train,’ one of the in- 
significant yoimg men said unexpccteelly. 

Lyamslim squealed witli delight Julia Lembke fi owned Nicholas 
Stavrogin came in 

‘And I was told that you were dragged off to the police-station,* 
he said loudly, addressing himself first of all to Mr Vcrkliovensky. 
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‘No, that was only a matter of piivate policy* Mr Verkhovensky 
punned. 

‘But I hope that it will not have the slightest influence on my re- 
quest,’ Mrs Lembke again put in quickly. ‘I hope that in spite of that 
unfortunate incident, which I can’t for the life of me understand, you 
will not disappoint our cagci expectations and rob us of tlie enjoy- 
ment of hearing your reading at oui literal y matipcc.’ 

‘I’m afraid I - er - I don’t know - now 

‘My dear Mrs Stavrogin, I really am so unlucky - and fancy just 
when I was so anxious to make the personal acquaintance of one of 
our most remarkable and independent Russian thinkers, and now Mr 
Verkhovensk) suddenly expresses his intcnticm of deserting us * 

‘Your compliment, madam, was uttered in so audible a voice that, 
of course, I couldn’t help hearing it,’ Mr Verkhovensky said with a 
flourish, emph.^sizing every word, ‘but I cannot believe that my 
humble person is so uidispensablc at your fete to-mouow However, 
I-* 

‘You’re spoiluig him'’ cried PeterVerkhovensk), bursting into tlic 
room. ‘I’ve only just taken him in hand ind suddenly - in one morn- 
ing - a search, an arrest, a police oflieer seizes him by die collar, and 
now ladies arc saying sweet nothings to him in the drawing-room of 
the Governor of our town' Wh), cveiy bone in his body must be 
aching with rapture, he never dieamt of such a triumph. Dear me, I 
expect he’ll start dcnoimcing the socialists now ' ’ 

‘Impossible, Petci! Socialism is too great an idea for Mr Verkho- 
vensky not to realize it’ - Mrs Lembke took Mr Veikliovensky’s part 
energetically. 

‘A great idea, but those who profess it arc not always giants, ct 
hrisons-lh, mon cJicr* Mr Verkliovensky concluded, addressing his son 
and rising gracefully from his scat. 

But at this moment a most unexpected thing happened. Von 
Lembke had been in the drawing-iooni for some time, but no one 
seemed to have noticed him, though they had all seen him come in. 
In accordance with her old policy, Mrs Lembke continued to ignore 
him. He took up his position near die door and listened gloomily and 
with a stern face to the conversation. Hcarmg the dunly disguised 
references to the events of the morning, he began stirring agitatedly ; 
first he stared at die Prmcc, cvidcndy struck by die protrudmg corners 
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of his stiffly starched collar; then he seemed to give a sudden start 
on hearing the voice of Peter Verkhovensky and seeing him rushing 
in, and as soon as Mr Verkhovensky had finished his sentence about 
the socialists, he suddenly went up to him, pushing aside Lyamshin, 
who at once jumped back with an affected gesture of surprise, rubbing 
his shoulder and pretendmg to have been terribly huit 

‘That’s enough!’ said von Lembkc, gripping the dismayed Mr 
Vcikhovensky forcefully by the hand and squeezing it with all his 
might in his ‘Enough’ The filibusters of our time have been found 
out Not another word. Measures have been taken.’ 

He spoke in a loud voice which could be heard by all in the room, 
and concluded energetically. The impression he created was painful. 
They all felt that somethmg was wrong 1 saw Mrs Lembke turn pale 
The effect was heightened by a stupid accident After amiouncing that 
measures had been taken, Ltnihkc turn< d sharply and walked quickly 
out of the room, but after taking a couple of steps, he tripped over a 
rug, lurched forward, and almost fell He stood still foi a moment, 
stared at the spot where he had tupped over, and sa\ mg aloud, ‘Have 
It changed’’ walked out of die room Mis Lembke ran after him. 
Aftei she was gone, an uproar arose in which it was diflicult to make 
anything out Some said tint he was ‘upset’, others that he was 
‘touched’ , still others tapped their foreheads, Lyamshm, in the corner, 
put his two fmgcis above Ins forehcid Hints were made at some 
domestic scenes - all in a whispei, of course No one thought of leav- 
ing, for all were expecting something I don’t know what Mrs Lembke 
had managed to do, but five minutes later she came back, doing her 
best to appear calm She replied evasively that Mr Lembke was a little 
excited, but tint that was nothing, that he had been like that since 
clnldhood, that she knew ‘much bettci’, and that the fete next day 
would, of course, cheer him up She then saiel a few more flattering 
words to Mr Verkhovensky, but simply c^ut isf politeness, and con- 
cluded by a loud invitation to the memuers of the committee to open 
their meeting At diis point those who weie not members of the com- 
mittee began to prepare to go home, but the painful incidents of this 
fatal day weie not yet at an end. 

The moment Nicholas Stavrogm entered the room I noticed that 
Lisa threw a quick and penetrating glance at him and did not take her 
eyes oAThim for a long time afterwards. She stared at him so long tliat 
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at last It attracted attention I saw Mr Drozdov leaning over to her 
from behmd, evidently wishing to whisper something to her, but he 
apparently changed his mind and drew himself up quickly, looking 
round at everybody giultily Nicholas Stavrogm, too, aroused every- 
body’s curiosity: his face was paler than usiul and he looked very 
absent-minded. Having flung his question at Mr Verkhovensky as 
soon as he entered the room, he seemed to forget about him at once, 
and I really thmk that he even forgot to go up to Mrs Leinbke He did 
not look once at Lisa, not because he did not want to, but, I maintain, 
because he did not notice her, either And suddenly, after a short pause 
following Mrs Lembke’s mvitation to open the meeting without 
wasting my more time - Lisa spoke in a ringing and deliberately loud 
voice she called to Nicholas Stavrogm 

‘Mr Stavrogm,* she said, ‘a certain eaptam, who calls himself your 
relation, the brodier of your wife, and whose name is Lcbyatkin, 
keeps writing improper letters to me m which he complains of you 
and promises to tell me some secrets about you If he really is a rela- 
tion of yours, Td be grateful if vou would forbid him to insult me 
and save me from unpleasantness * 

There was a fearful challenge m those words - everyone realized 
that The accusation was unmistakable, though perhaps radicr un- 
expected even to her I got the impression of a man who, screwing up 
his eyes, is^bout to throw himself off a roof. 

But Stavrogm’s answer was even more extraordinary 
To begm with, it was certamly very strange that he was not at all 
surprised, and listened to Lisa with unruffled attention Neither con- 
fusion nor anger was reflected on his face He replied to the fatal ques- 
tion simply, firmly, and with an air of absolute readiness. 

‘Yes, I have the misfortune to be a relation of that man 1 have been 
die husband of his sister, nee Lcbyatkin, for nearly five years You 
may be sure I shall convey your demands to him as soon as possible 
and I promise you he will never trouble you again * 

I shall never forget the horror on Mrs Stavrogm’s face. She got up 
from her scat with a frenzied look, her right hand raised before her as 
though she were defending herself against an assailant Stavrogm 
looked at her, at Lisa, at the spectators, and suddenly smiled with in- 
finite arrogance; he walked out of the room imhurricdly. Everyone 
saw how Lisa jumped up from the sofa the moment Stavrogm turned 
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to go and quite plainly made a movement to run after him; but she 
recollected herself and did not run after him ; she left the room quietly, 
without saying a word to anyone and without looking at anyone, 
accompanied, of course, by Mr Drozdov, who rushed after her. 

I shall say notliing of the uproar and the talks in the tc^wn that even- 
ing. Mrs Stavrogin shut herself up m her town house and Stavrogin, 
I was told, drove straight to Skvoreshmki without seeing his mother. 
Mr Verkhovensky sent me that e\ cning to cette cherc amu to beg her 
to permit him to go to see hei, but she would not receive me. He 
was terribly shocked; he wept. ‘Such a marriage!* he kept repeating, 
‘Such a marriage* Such a frightful thing to happen in the family!’ 
However, he remembered Karmazinov, too, and abused Iiim tcrribl y. 
He was getting himself ready energetically for next day’s readmg and 
- the artistic temperament - rehearsed it before a looking-glass, trying 
to memorize all the pirns and jokes he had midc m the course of his 
life and wluch he had carefully written down m a note-book, so as to 
insert them into his reading next day. 

‘My friend,’ he said to me, evidently wishing to justify himself, ‘I 
do dlls for the sake of a great idea. Cher amt, for the first time in 
twenty years I’ve begun to move and suddenly I’m off - whither I 
know not - but I’m off. . . .’ 
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The Fete. Part One 


THF r^TF DID TAKE PLACF NOTWITHSTANDING THL PFRPLFXI- 

tics of the previous ‘Spigulm’ day I can’t help thinking tliat even if 
Lenibke had died that very night, the fete would still have taken place 
next morning - so special was the significance Mrs Lenibke asciibed 
to it. Alas, up to the last minute she remained completely blind and 
had no idea of the real state of public opinion In the end no one be- 
lieved that the festive day would piss without some distressing inci- 
dent, without some ‘catastrophe’, as some people expressed it, rub- 
bmg their bands m anticipation Many people, indeed, tried to assume 
a most gloomy and knowing air, but, generally speaking, every pub- 
lic scandal cheers a Russian up no end. It is true that what we felt was 
something much more serious than the mere longing for a scandal; 
there was a general sense of iriitation, something implacably mali- 
cious; it seemed as though everyone were thoroughly sick of every- 
tliing The prevalent public feeling was one of a vague, stiamed sort 
of cynicism, a forced cynicism, as it were The ladies alone were not 
in the least vague, but that, too, only on one particular point* - 
namely, their relentless hatred of Julia Lenibke The ladies of all poli- 
tical opinions were agreed about that And Mrs Lembke, poor thing, 
did not even suspect it, up to tlie last hour she was convuiccd that she 
had a ‘followmg’ and that all of them were still ‘fanatically loyal’ to 
her. 

I have already hinted that all sorts of low-class individuals had made 
an appearance among us. In troubled times of uncertamty or transition 
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all sorts of low individuals always appear everywhere. I am not talk- 
ing about the so-called ‘progressives*, wlio arc always in a greater 
hurry than everyone else (that is their chief concern) and whose aims, 
though mostly absurd, are more or less definite. No, I am speaking 
only of the rabble. This rabble, which you will find in any society, 
usually rises to the surface in every pciiod of transition, and is not only 
without any aim, but also without an inkling of an idea, meicly ex- 
pressing with all Its strength unrest and impatient t And yet this 
rabble, without realizing it itself, almost always finds itself under the 
command of die small crowd of ‘progressives*, who act with a de- 
finite aim, and it is they who direct this scum where they like, pro- 
vided they themselves arc not composed of utter idiots, which, how- 
ever, happens, too. It is said, for instance, in oui town, now that it is 
all over, that Peter Verkhovensky was controlled by the Intcnidtionalc, 
Mrs Lembke by Peter Verkhovensky, while she, m turn, controlled, 
under his command, every kind of rabble. The most soimd intellects 
among us arc now surprised at thcmisclvcs how could dicy have been 
so stupid at the time^ What our troubled tunes were about or what 
die transition was we were passing through, I don't know, and I don't 
suppose anyone knows - except perhaps some of those visitors of ours. 
And yet the most worthless individuals suddenly gained \ predomin- 
ant influence and began loudly criticizing everything sacred, whereas 
before they had never dared open their mouths, while the foremost 
people among us, who had hitherto satisfactoiily kept the upper hand, 
began suddenly listeiimg to them, keeping silent dieniselvcs; and 
some of them most shamelessly tittf*red their approval People like 
Lyamshin, Telyatmkov, landowners like Gogofs 7 entyotmkov, 
snivelling home-bred Radishchcvs, wretched little Jews with a mourn- 
ful but haughty smile, guffawing travellers, poets with political ten- 
dencies from the capital, poets who made up for their lack of political 
tendencies or talent by wearing peasant coats and tarred boots, majors 
and colonels, who laughed at the senselessness of their profession and 
who for an extra rouble would be ready to take off their swords and 
leave the aimy for a job as railway clerks; generals who had left their 
posts to become lawyers; educated arbitrators between the peasants 
and the landowners and little merchants who were still cducatmg 
tlicmselvcs, innumerable divinity students, women who were the em- 
bodiment of the woman question - all tlicsc suddenly gamed the upper 
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hand among us, and over whom? Over the club, over men who occu- 
pied high positions in the Civil Service, over generals with wooden 
legs, and over the most strict and unapproachable ladies of our society. 
If Mrs Stavrogin herself, with her darling son, almost ran errands for 
all that rabble, right up to tlie time of the catastrophe, then our other 
local Mmervas may to a certam extent be pardoned their temporary 
aberration. Now, as 1 have already mentioned, everything is laid at the 
door of the wretched Internationale This idea is now so generally 
accepted that it is oflcred up as an explanation to visitors to our town. 
Quite recently Coimcillor Kubrikov, a man of sixty-two, wearing the 
order of St Stanislaus roiuid his neck, came forward of his own accord 
and declared m an c'cstatic voice that for fully three months he had 
been under the influence of the Interna wnale But when, with due re- 
gard to his advanced age and services, he was invited to be a little more 
specific, he stuck firmly to his statement, though he could bring no 
documentary evidence except that he ‘had felt it with every fibre in 
his body*, so that they did not even think it necessary to continue with 
his cross-examination 

Let me repeat again. Bven among us there was a small group of 
sober-minded people who had held aloof from the very beginning 
and who even locked themselves up But what lock can hold out 
against natural law? rhcrc are marriageable girls m the most careful 
families, and they have to go to dances And so these young ladies also 
ended up by subscribing to the governesses’ fund It was generally bc- 
hved that the ball was going to be a brilliant social occasion - some- 
thing, indeed, quite terrific All sorts of marvellous stories were told 
about It. There were rumours of princes with lorgnettes travelling to 
the ball , of ten stewards, all of them young bachelors, with ribbons on 
tlieir left shoulders, of some Petersburg people who were tlie prime 
movers of the whole affair; of Karmazinov, who had consented to 
read Merct in the costume of a governess of our provmce so as to m- 
creasc the subscriptions; of a ‘literary quadrille*, also in fancy dress, 
each costume representmg some literary movement. Finally, some 
‘honest Russian thought* would also dance m costume, which was by 
Itself alone a complete novelty. How was it possible not to subscribe? 
Everyone subscribed. 
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The programme of the festive day was divided into two parts : a liter- 
ary matmee, from twelve to four o’clock, ami a ball, from ten o’clock 
and tlirough the night. But in this arrangement germs of disorder 
were concealed. To begin with, from the very start a rumour had 
gained ground among the public about a luncheon which was to be 
given immediately after the hrerary matinee, or even while it was go- 
ing on, during a specially arranged interval. It was to be a free lun- 
cheon, of course, which was to be part of the programme, and with 
champagne. The high price of the tickets (thice roubles) gave sub- 
stance to the rumour. ‘Would I have subscribed for nothing? The 
fete is supposed to go on for a whole day, so they jolly well have to 
provide food, or the people will be famished,’ - that is how people 
reasoned. 1 must confess that Mrs Lcmbke herself had given rise to 
the disastrous rumour by her own thoughtlessness. A month earlier, 
under the first spell of her great plan, she discussed her fete with any- 
one she met, and she even sent a report to one of the Petersburg papers 
in which she declared that there would be toasts offcied in the course 
of It She seemed to be quite fascinated by those toasts ; she meant to 
propose them herself, and kept composmg them in anticipation. They 
had to explain what our main purpose was (what was it? - 1 bet the 
poor woman composed nothing after all), to be published in the form 
ot reports in the Moscow and Petersburg newspapers, to charm and 
impr«=‘ss tlie highest authoiities in the land and then spread all over the 
provinces in Russia, arousing surpiise and imitation But for toasts one 
had to have champagne, and as it was impossible to drink champagne 
on an empty stomach, it followed that a luncheon became indispen- 
sable, too. Later on, when, thanks to her efforts, a committee had been 
formed and the whole thing had been tackled in a more business-hke 
manner, it was immediately made cler to her that if they were going 
to dream of banquets there would be little left for the governesses, 
however much money the subscriptions brought in. The problem 
could, therefore, be solved 111 one of two ways: either Belshazzar’s 
feast with toasts and about ninety roubles for the governesses, or a con- 
siderable amount of money with tlie fete only, as it were, as a matter 
of form. The committee, however, only wanted to frighten her a 
litde. It naturally devised a third solution, a compromise solution 
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based on common sense - that is to say, quite a decent fete in every 
respect, but without champagne, thus leaving quite a respectable sum 
of money over for the governesses, much more than ninety roubles. 
But Mrs Lembke would not agree; a paltry compromise was not in 
her character She decided there and then that if her first idea could 
not be realized, they should rush to the opposite extreme - namely, 
raise so enormous a sum of money that they would be tlic envy of all 
the other provinces ‘The public must be made to realize,* she con- 
cluded her fiery speech to the committee, ‘that the attainment of ob- 
jects which are of universal human interest is of incomparably greater 
importance than any transient bodily enjoyments, that the fete is 
essentially only a proclamation of a great idea, and that therefore 
people ought to be satisfied with the most economic Gcriiiaii ball, 
merely as a symbol, if, that is, wc can’t do without this odious ball 
altogether!* - so much did she suddenly detest it But they pacified 
her at last. It was then that the ‘literary quadrille* and all tlic otlier 
aesthetic items were invented and proposed as substitutes for the bodi- 
ly delights. It was then, too, that Karmazinov finally gave his consent 
to read Me ret (till then he had only mumbled and kept them on tenter- 
hooks) and so eradicate the very idea of food from the minds of our 
mcontinent public So the ball was again to become a magnificent 
public occasion, though of a different sort But to keep at least one 
foot firmly ©n the giound, it was decided diat tea with lemon and 
round bisciuts should be served at the bcginnmg of die ball, followed 
by cold orj^eat and lemonade, and at the end even ices, and that was all 
But for diosc who arc always and everywhere hungry and, above all, 
dnrsty, dicy might arrange a spc'cial buffet m the farthest room on the 
same floor, wluch would be under the management of Prokliorych 
(the club chef), who would - under the strictest supervision of the 
committee, however - serve anything they might ask for a special 
charge, a notice to be displayed on the doors of the ballroom to die 
effect that the buffet was not mcluded m the programme But next 
mornmg it was decided not to open the buffet at ill, for it was feared 
that It might mterfere widi the reading, m spite of the fact diat the 
buffet was to have been five rooms away from die White Hall in 
which Karmazinov had agreed to read Me ret. 

It is interesting diat die committee, including the most practical of 
Its members, sliould have attached so much importance to diat event - 
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that is, to the reading of Merci. As for the people who were poetically 
inclined, the wife of the marshal of nobility, for mstance, told Kar- 
mazmov that after the reading she would at once have a white marble 
slab put up on the wall of the White Hall with an inscription in gold 
letters, to tlio effect that on such and such a date the great Russian and 
European writer, on laying down his pen, had read his Merci there and 
so had for the first time taken leave of his Russian public, represented 
by the leadmg citizens of our town, and that this inscription would be 
read by those invited to the ball - that is, only five hours after Merci 
had been read I know for a fact that it was Karmazmov who had de- 
manded that under no circumstances should there be a buffet during 
his reading in the morning, though some members of the committee 
had pointed out that this was not at all how we liked to do dungs in 
our town 

That was the state of affairs at a time when in the town people still 
believed in a Belshazzar’s feast - that is, in free drinks and refresh- 
ments , they believed in it to the last hour Even the young ladies were 
dream Jiig of lots and lots of sweets and pre'serves and something more 
wonderful still Everyone knew that an enormous sum of money had 
been subscribed, that practically the whole town was anxious to be at 
the festival, that people were coming from the surrounding country 
districts, and that all the tickets haei been solei It was also common 
knowledge that, 111 addition to the piiec paid for the tickets, many 
conti ibiitions had been received Mrs 'staviogin, far example, hid 
paid 300 roubles foi hei ticket and given all the flowers from her con- 
seivatory tor the deeoiatioii of the ballioom The Maishal’s wife (a 
committee member) piovidcd the house and the lighting; tlic elub - 
the music, the attendants, and gave up Proklioryeh for the whole day. 
There were other conti ibutions, fliough not so big, so that the idea 
was even mooted of reducing the original piicc of the tickets from 
three loiiblcs to two. Indeed, the cornmttec were at first afraid that 
tlic young ladies might not come if they had to pay three roubles for a 
ticket, and suggested issuing special family tickets, so that each family 
should pay for one girl only, while the other young ladies of the 
family, even if theie were a dozen specimens, should be admitted free. 
But all their apprehensions proved to be groundless; it was just the 
young ladies who did turn up. Even the poorest Civil Servants brought 
their girls widi them, and it was all too evident that if they had had no 
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girls, It would never have occurred to them to subscribe One quite 
insignificant secretary brought all his seven daughters, not to mention 
his wife, and his niece too, and every one of these ladies had a ticket 
in her hand for which three roubles h id been paid 

It can be imagined what a commotion it created in the town Take, 
for mstance, the fact that, the fete being divided mto two parts, every 
lady had to have two diHercnt costumes each - a morning dress for die 
readmg and an evening dress for the dances Many middle-class people, 
as It became known afterwards, hid pawned everything they had for 
that day, even the faiiuly linen and sheets and almost the mattresses, 
with our local Jews, who, as though on purpose, had been settling in 
our town in great numbers for the last two years, and whose numbers 
grew as time went on Almost all our Civil Servants had asked for 
their salary in advance, and some of the landowners had even to sell 
some of their cattle they could not spare, and all because they simply 
had to bring their daughters dressed like grand ladies, and be able to 
hold their own with the others The magnificence of the dresses dus 
time was somcdimg quite unheard of in our town, which for a fort- 
mght before the fete was full of comic stones at once conveyed to 
Mrs Lembke’s court by our wits Cancitures depicting the plight of 
some families began to pass from hand to hand I myself have seen 
some drawmgs of that sort m Mrs Lembke’s album All this became 
known to the people who were the material of these jokes That was 
why, I think, Mrs Lcmbke became die object of such hatred among 
the families m our town They all abuse her now and, when they 
think of It, are consumed with rage But it was obvious even be- 
fore diat if the committee failed to please them in anything, or if 
somcdimg untoward were to happen at die ball, the outburst of in- 
dignation would be quite astomshmg That was why everybody was 
secretly expecting a public scandal, and if they were expecting it so 
much. It could not possibly fail to come about 
Punctually at twelve o’clock the band struck up. As one of the 
stewards - that is, one of the twelve ‘young gentlemen with a 
rosette’ - I saw with my own eyes how this day of ignominious 
memory began It began with an unimaginable crush at the doors. 
How did It happen that everything went wrong from the very first, 
begmnmg with the police^ I do not blame the genuine public: die 
fathers of families did not crowd nor did they push against anybody. 
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in Spite of their social standing On the contrary, I am told that they 
looked embarrassed, even in the street, at the sight of the unpre- 
cedented crush of people besieging the entrance, trying to storm it, 
and not just going in Meanwhile the caniigcs kept diiving up, and at 
length blocked the whole street Now, as I write this, I have good 
grounds for asserting that some of the lowest rabble m our town were 
brought 111 without tickets by Lyamshin and LipUtin, and quite pos- 
sibly by someone else who was a steward like m)self At any rate, 
there were people there nobody knew who had ariived from the 
country districts and elsewhere As soon as these savages entered the 
hall, they began asking wheie the budet was (as though they had been 
put up to it) and, learning that there was no buffet, began swearing 
without the least constraint and with an arrogance which was quite 
unprecedented in our town till then It is true, some of them arrived 
drunk. Others, like real savages, wcie struck dumb by the magni- 
ficence of the ballroom of the Mirshal’s wife, never having seen any- 
thing like It before, and as they went 111 they grew silent for a moment, 
gazmg at it open-mouthed The great White Hall was indeed magni- 
ficent, though the building was badly in need of repair, it was of enor- 
mous size, with two rows of windows, with a ceiling painted in the 
old style and ornamented with gilt mouldings, with a gallery, with 
mirrors on the walls, red and white draperies, marble statues (horrible 
ones, but still statues), with heavy, antique furniture of the Napo- 
leonic peiiod, white and gold and upholsteied in red velvet. At the 
moment I am describing, a high platform had been erected at die far 
end of the hall for the authors who were to read their works, and the 
entire hall was filled with chairs, like the stalls of a theatre, with wide 
gangways for the audience. But after the first moments of surprise, 
the most senseless questions and exclamations were heard ‘Perhaps 
wc don’t want any 1 cading . . We’ve p ud oui money . . The public 
has been impudently swindled. ... We’ c the people who count, not 
the Lembkes ...’ In a word, it was just as though they had been ad- 
mitted for this purpose. I particularly remcmbei one clash in which 
the princeling with the stiff collar and the face of a wooden doll, who 
•was present in Mrs Lembke’s drawing-room the morning before, dis- 
tinguished himself. He, too, had, at her urgent request, agreed to pm 
a ribbon to his left shoulder and become one of our fellow stewards. 
Apparently this dumb wax figure on springs could, if not talk, at least 
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act m some sort of way of his own. Wlien a huge, pockmarked retired 
army Captain, supported by a whole crowd of nfP-raff at his heels, be- 
gan pestering him by asking which was the way to the buffet, he gave 
a wink to a policeman His injunction was promptly earned out not- 
withstanding the drunken Captam’s abuse, he was dragged out of the 
hall In the meantime the ‘genuine’ public began to make its appear- 
ance at last and stretched in three long files along the three gangways 
between the chairs Hie disorderly element began to quiet down, but 
the public, even the most ‘immaculate* among them, looked dissatis- 
fied and perplexed, some of the ladies, mdeed, were simply bright- 
ened. 

At last they were all m their scats, the music, too, stopped They 
began blowing their noses and looking round They waited with too 
solcnm an air, which is in itself always a bad sign But tli,e ‘Lembkes* 
had not arrived yet Silks, velvets, diamonds shimmcicd and glittered 
on all sides, tlic air was full of the fragrance of expensive perfumes 
The men were wearing all their decorations, and the old men were 
even in uniform The Marshal’s wife, accoinpanit d by Lisa, arrived at 
last Never before had Lisa been so dazzlingly beautiful as that morn- 
mg, or in such a gorgeous dress Her hur was done up in curls, her 
eyes sparkled, her face was radiint with a smile She obviously created 
a sensation, people kept looking at her and whispering about her I 
heard some say that she was searching for Stavrogin widi her eyes, but 
ncitlier Stavrogin noi his mother was there I could not understand 
the expression on licr face at the time why was theie so much happi- 
ness, joy, energy, and strength in that face^ I recalled the mcidcnt of 
die day before and was at a loss what to think But still die ‘Lembkes’ 
did not arrive Ihis was undoubtedly a bad mistake I learned after- 
wards that Mrs Lembke had been waiting for Peter Verkhovensky till 
the last moment, for she could not take a step without him, though 
she never admitted it to herself Let me add paicnthctieally that at die 
last committee mectmg on die previous day Peter had refused to be 
one of the stewards, which distressed her greatly, even to the point of 
tears. To her surprise, and subsequently to her extreme cmbarrassinent 
(I say dus in anticipation of what happened later), he disappeared dur- 
mg the whole of the mormng, and did not make lus appearance at die 
readmg at all, so that no one saw Inm till die cvemng. At length the 
audience began to show signs of impatience. No one appeared on the 
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platform, cither. In the back rows people began applauding as in a 
tlieatre. The old gentlemen and die ladies frowned; ‘The Lembkes are 
evidently giving themselves airs.’ Even among the more respectable 
section of the audience an absurd whisper arose to the effect that per- 
haps thcie would be no fete at all, that Lcmbke himself was perhaps 
indisposed, and so on. But, thank Crod, Lembke appeared at last: his 
wife leaning on his arm To tell the tiuth, 1 myself was bt ginning to 
fear that they might not come But apparently the faiiy-tilcs were 
false, and truth asserted itself. The audience seemed to breathe fieely 
Lembke himself seemed to be in excellent health, and that, I remem- 
ber, was the general opinion of the audience, for it can be imagined 
how many eyes were turned on him To give an idea of the state of 
mind of our society, I may observe that, generally speaking, very few 
of our people of quality were of the opinion that there was anything 
wrong with Lembke’s state of health; his actions were considered to 
be perfectly normal, so much so that they even accepted with approval 
the events m the square die previous moining ‘ That’s the way he 
should have treated them from the first,* our higher olficials said. ‘For 
if they arc philanthropists when they arrive, tlicy are foiccd to take the 
same measures in the end, without rcalizmg that such measures arc 
nccessaiy from the point of view of philanthropy itself ’ That, at any 
rate, is what they thouglit of it at the club lie w is only criticized 
for havmg lost his temper ‘Such a thing ought to be carried out 
mucli more coolly, but, after all, he is only a new man,’ the experts 
said. 

All eyes turned with the same eagerness to Mrs Lembke Of course, 
no one has a right to expect from me, as the narrator, too exact an 
account concerning one point, foi we arc dealing with a mystery 
here, we arc dealing with 1 woman But one thing I do know: on the 
previous evening she had gone into Mr Lembke’s study and stayed 
with him there till long after midnight Mr Lembke was forgiven and 
comforted. Husband and wnfe came to a complete understandmg, 
cvcrydiing was forgotten, and when towards the end of the interview 
von Lembke, in spite of everything, went down on his knees, recalling 
with horror die mam and final mcidcnt of the previous night, his 
wife’s exquisite little hand, and afterwards her lips, checked die pas- 
sionate outpourings of penitent speeches of the chivalrously delicate 
gentleman, rendered powerless widi emotion. Everyone could sec by 
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her face tliat she was happy. She walked looking open-hearted and 
natural and wearing a magnificent dress. It seemed that she had 
reached the very pinnacle of her ambition: the fete - the goal and the 
crown of her political aspirations - was an accomplished fact. As they 
walked to their seats in front of the platform, both Lembkes bowed 
and acknowledged the greetings of die audience They were immedi- 
ately surroimdcd. The Marshal’s wife got up to welcome them. ... 
But at this point a most regrettable incident occurred: the band, with- 
out die slightest excuse, struck up a floiuish, not just a march, but 
simply the sort of flourish that is usually struck up at an official dinner 
at our club wlien people drink to someone’s health. I know now that 
It was Ly imshin who was responsible for it as one of tlic stewards, the 
flourish being apparently meant in honour of the entrance of the 
‘Lembkes*. He could, of course, always excuse himself by saymg that 
he had done it from stupidity or fiom excessive zeal. Alas, at the time 
I had no idea that they were no longer bothciing about any excuses 
and that dicy hoped to accomplish all their plans that very clay. But 
the flourish was not the end of the matter: amid the smiles and die 
annoyed and perplexed looks of the audience cries of ‘hurrah* were 
suddenly raised at the back of the hall and in the gallery, also as though 
m Lembke’s honour. 1 he chcvis were few, but, I must confess, they 
went on for some time Mrs Lembke blushed crimson and her eyes 
flashed. Lembke stopped dead at his scat and, turning towards the 
cheering people, cast a majestic and severe look over the audience. 
They made him sit down quickly. Again I noticed with apprehension 
the same dangerous smile on his face which he had worn in his wife’s 
drawing-room die previous evening, iwhcn he looked at Mr Verkho- 
vensky before going up to him. It seemed to me that now, too, 
theic was an ommous expression on his face, and, what was worse, 
a rather comic one, too - the expression of a man who had made 
up his mind to sacrifice himself in order to humour his wife’s higher 
aims. 

Mrs Lembke beckoned to me hurriedly and whispered to me to run 
to Karmazmov and implore him to begin. But I had scarcely time to 
turn round when another disgraceful mcidcnt, much more disgraceful 
than the first, occurred. 

On die platform - the empty platform on wluch till diat moment 
die eyes and expectations of the audience were fixed, and where they 
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only saw an empty table, a chair in front of it and a glass of water on a 
silver tray on it - on tins empty platform I suddenly caught sight of 
the gigantic figure of Captain Lcbyatkiii 111 a frock-coat and white tie. 
I was so astonished that I could not believe my eyes The Captain 
apparently felt embarrassed, and he remained standing at the back of 
the platform. Suddenly a shout was heard in the auJiciicc- ‘Lcbyat- 
kin, IS it you^’ The Captain’s stupid red face (he was dead drunk) ex- 
panded in a broad, vacant grin at this cry He raised his hand, wiped 
his forehead, shook his shaggy head and, as though making up his 
mind to go through with it, took two steps forward and - all of a sud- 
den burst out laughing, not loudly, but happily% his stout figure shak- 
ing with prolonged, irrepressible laughter and his little eyes screwed 
up. This spectacle made almost half of the audience burst out laughing 
and about two dozen people begin clapping The more sedate section 
of the audience looked at each other gloomily, all this, however, did 
not last more than half a minute Liputin, wearing his steward's 
rosette, and two attendants suddenly lushed out on the platform; 
they took the Captain carefully by both arms and Liputm whispered 
something to him. 'Ihc Captain fiowncd, mutteied, ‘All right, if you 
msist,’ waved his hand, turned his huge back on the audience and dis- 
appeared with his escort But i moment later Lip utiii jumped out on 
the platform again His lips wete distended in one of his sweetest 
smiles, which usually suggested vmegar and sugar. He had a sheet of 
notc-papei in his hands. With short but quick steps he walked up to 
the edge of the platfoim. 

‘Ladies and gentlemen,’ he said, addressing the audience, ‘I’m very 
sorry for the comical misunderstanding which has occurred through 
an oversight and which. I’m gLd to say, has now been lemoved But 
I have, ladies and gentlemen, promised to eoiivc) to you, not without 
some hope of success, a most humble and respectful request from one 
of our local poets Deeply touched by tiie humane and high purpose - 
in spite of his appearance - the same purpose which has biought us all 
together - er - to dry the tears of poor, educated gii Is of our provmcc 
- this gentleman - I mean, this local poet - who - cr ~ wishes to re- 
main meognito - would dearly like to have his poem read before die 
beginning of the ball ~ sorry, I mean, the literary reading Though 
this poem is not m the programme and - cr - couldn't have been m- 
cluded in it because it only reached us half an hour ago, we* (Who 
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arc the we? I am quoting this meoherent and confused speech ver- 
batim) ‘thought that in view of the remarkably ingenuous feelings 
expressed in it, combmed, too, with quite extraordinary gaiety, the 
poem ought to be read - I mean, not as something serious, but as 
something that is appropriate to to-day’s great occasion - in a word, 
the whole idea of it - particulaily as it only consists of a few lines - and 
rd therefore like to ask for your kind pci mission to read it to you.’ 

‘Read it!* a voice i oared at the back of the hall. 

‘So I have your pcrniissioii to lead it^* 

‘Read It! Read it*’ many voices ciicd. 

‘I will read it. with your permission, ladies and gentlemen,’ Liputin 
said in his aflcctcd voice and with the same sugary smile. 

He was still apparently undecided, and I could not help feeling that 
he was rather agitated These people sometimes come a cropper for all 
their impudence Still, a divinity stiid(‘nt would not have come a 
cropper, and Liputm did, after all, belong to the older generation. 

‘I must warn you, I mean I have the honour of warning you with 
all due respect, ladies and gentlemen, that the poem I am about to read 
IS not tlie kmd of ode that used to be wiittcn in former times on tlic 
occasion of some fcstivit) , but is almost a jest, as it were, though it 
certainly is full of fecluig eombmed with playful gaiety and, as it were, 
most realistic truth ’ 

‘Read It! Read it!’ 

He luifolded tlic paper No one, of course, had time to stop him. 
Besides, he appeared with his steward’s rosette. He declaimed in a 
ringing voice: 

‘To a local Russian governess from a poet at the fete: 

Fan governesses all, good morrow! 

True Blue or true George Sander, 

Triumph now and banish sorrow. 

Now the world will be much kinder! 

‘But It’s Lcbyatkm’s! It ts Lcbyatkm’s!’ a few voices cried. 

There was some laughter and applause, though not from many 
people. 

Teaching French to snivclly children. 

Over your grammar book you’d look 
To give the wink to ratch a sexton. 

For him, too, you’d bait your hook. 
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‘Hurrah! Hurrah!’ 

But in these days of great reformings 
Not a sexton e'en will marry you. 

Unless, my dear, you have ‘the doings* - 
1 hat, you know, is sadly true. 

‘Quite right! Quite nglit* That’s realism for you’ You can’t do 
much without “the doings”.* 

But now when, feasting, we*ve collected 
Gold and dowries for you all. 

You may go with hearts uplifted 
From this ball and festive hall, - 

True Dlue or true George Sander, 

Triumph now and banish care, 

Oti you go with step much lighter. 

Damn ’em all and ’scape their snare! 

I must confess I could not believe my ears It was a piece of such 
unmistakable^ impudence that it was impossible to excuse Liputin 
even on the ground of stupidity. Not that Liputin was so stupid, 
either. His intention was clear, to me, at any late. it looked as though 
they were in a hurry to create disorder. Some of the lines of that 
idiotic poem - the last ones, for instance - were of such a nature that 
no stupidity could possibly have let them pass. I believe Liputin him- 
self felt that he had gone too far; having accomplished his heroic deed, 
he was so overcome by his own impudence that he did not even leave 
the platform, but remained standing there, as though wishing to add 
something He must have expected t]uite a different effect; but even 
the small crowd of lowdies who had applauded during the disgraceful 
prank suddenly fell silent, as though the) , too, were dumbfounded. 
The really absurd thing about it was that many of them found the 
poem very pathetic ~ that is to say, they did not icalizc that it was just 
a lampoon, but took it to be the trutli about the governesses, took it 
to be verses with a political tendency. But the excessive freedom of the 
verses struck them, too, at last. As for the audience as a whole, tlicy 
were not only scandalized, but obviously offended. I am certain I’m 
not mistaken m thus describing the impression Mrs Lcmbke said after- 
wards that another moment and she would have fainted. One of the 
most respectable old gentlemen helped his old lady on to her feet, and 
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tliey both walked out of the hall accompanied by the agitated glances 
of the audience. Who knows but others might have been induced to 
follow their example had not Karma7inov himself, in a frock-coat, a 
white tie, and with a manusriipt m his hand, appeared on the plat- 
form at tliat moment. Mrs Lembke turned her ecstatic gaze on him as 
on her deliverer. ... But I was already behind the scenes, I had to get 
hold of Liputin. 

‘You did it on puiposc**! said, seizing him indignantly by the 
arm. 

‘I really didn’t think - honestly, I didn’t,* he said, cowering at once 
and beginning to he and pretending to be very upset. ‘They only just 
brought the verses, and I thought that since it was such a goodjoke— * 

‘You didn't think anything of the sort. Do you really find that 
stupid rubbish a goodjoke?’ 

‘Yes, sir, I do.’ 

‘You’re simply lying, and it wasn’t brought to you just now. You 
composed it yourself with Lebyatkm, perhaps yesterday, to create a 
row. The last verse is certainly yours and the line about the sexton, 
too. Why did he come dressed in a frock-coat^ You wanted him to 
read It, if he had not been drunk, didn’t you?’ 

Liputin gave me a cold and malevolent look. 

'What busmess is it of yours?* he suddenly asked with strange 
equanimity. 

‘What do you mean ^ You, too, arc wearing the steward’s rosette - 
where’s Peter Verkhovensky?' 

‘Don’t know. Here somewhere, I suppose Why?’ 

‘Because I see it all now. It’s simply a plot against Mrs Lembke, an 
attempt to discredit the day. ...’ 

Liputm again looked askance at me. 

‘What do you care?’ he grinned, shrugged and walked away. 

I was stunned. All my suspicions had proved true. And I was still 
hoping that I might be wrong! What was I to do now? I tliought of 
askmg Mr Verkhovensky for his advice, but he was standing before 
the lookmg-glass, trying on different smiles and constantly consultmg 
a piece of paper on which he had written down some notes. He had to 
go on immediately after Karmazmov, and he was no longer m a con- 
dition to talk to me. Should I run to Mrs Lembke? But it was too soon 
to talk to her: she had first to be taught a good lesson to cure her of 
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her idea of having a ‘following* and of the ‘fanatic loyalty* of all her 
followers She would not have believed me She would have thought 
that I was seeing things. And, besides, what could she have done to 
help? ‘Good Lord,* I thought to myself, ‘what business is it of mine? 
ril take off my steward’s rosette and go home when it starts' I actually 
did say; ‘when it starts,* I remember that clearly 
But I had to go and listen to Karmazinov Taking a last look round 
behind the scenes, I noticed that a large number of peopl i who had no 
business there, among them even women, were walking about, going 
in and out. ‘Behind the scenes’ was a rather narrow space, screened off 
from die audience by a curtain and communicating widi the odier 
rooms at the back by me ms ofa corridor It was here our readers were 
waiting their turns But I was particularly struck at that moment by 
the lecturer who had to follow Mr Vcikhovcnsky lie, too, was some 
sort of professor (even now I don’t know exactly who he was) who 
had voluntarily retired from an educational establishment after an 
incident among the students and who had only arrived m our town 
on business a few days earlier. He, too, hid been recommended to 
Mrs Lcmbke, and she had received lum with reverence. I know now 
that he had seen her only once during the evening before the reading, 
that he never uttered a word all that evening, smiling ambiguously at 
the jokes and the general tone of the company that surroimded Mrs 
Lcmbke and Icavmg an unpleasant impression on everybody by his air 
of disdam and, at the same time, his timorous susceptibility It was 
Mrs Lcmbke herself who had roped him in as a reader Now he was 
walkmg from one corner to the other and, like Mr Verkhovensky, 
was whispering to himself, but his eyes were fixed on the groimd, and 
not the looking-glass. He was not trying out any smiles, though he 
grinned frequently and rapaciously. It was plain to me that it was im- 
possible to talk to him, either He was a short, bald man of about forty 
witli a greyish beard, and was decently dressed. But the most mtcrcst- 
mg thing about him was that c'* Ty time he turned round he raised his 
right fist aloft, brandished it in the air above his head, and tlien sud- 
denly brought It down as though reducing an opponent to dust and 
ashes. He went through diis performance every minute. It made me 
feel ill at case. I hurried away to listen to Karmazmov. 
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There was a feeling in the hall that something had gone wrong again 
Let me say once and for all: I have die greatest admiration for genius, 
but why do our men of genius at the end of their illustrious careers 
sometimes behave exactly like little boys^ What did it matter if he 
was Karmazmov and strode on to die platform looking like five Court 
chamberlains rolled into one^ Is it possible to hold the attention of an 
audience like ours for a whole hour with one paper ^ In my experience 
even a super genius could not possibly hope to keep the attention of an 
audience at a light liteiary reading for moie than twenty mmutes with 
impumt) It is true, the entrance of the great literary genius was re- 
ceived with the utmost respect even the most severe old gentlemen 
showed signs of approval and interest, and the ladies even displayed 
some enthusiasm The applause, however, did not last long, and it was 
somehow not unammous, but ragged But there was not a single inter- 
ruption from die back rows up to die very moment when Mr Kar- 
mazinov began to speak, and even then nothing particul irly bad hap- 
pened, but just a little misundcrstandmg I have mentioned already the 
fact that he had a rather shrill voice, a somewhat femmme voice even, 
and, to boot, the affected lisp of a born gendeman No sooner had he 
uttered a few words than someone permitted himself a loud laugh, 
no doubt some stupid little fool who hid never come across a real 
gentleman and who was, besides, a bit ot a wag But there was no 
question of any hostile demonstration on the contiary, the fool was 
hissed down, and he effaced hiiiiself completely But Mr Karmazmov 
went on to declare, in Ins affected manner and m mincing tones, that 
‘at first he would not agree to lead* (as though it was ically necessary 
to say that!). ‘There are,’ he said, ‘some things which come so straight 
fiom the heart that one hesitates to utter tlitm aloud, so that so sacred 
a dung cannot be exposed to the public gaze’ (so why on earth ex- 
pose them , but as he had been asked so much, he was going to ex- 
pose It, and as, moreover, he was laymg down his pen for good and 
had vowed never to write any dung again, he had written this last 
thing of his; and as he had vowed ‘never, not for anything in the 
world, to read anydimg in public’, and so on and so forth, all m the 
same vein. 

But all that would not have mattered, for who does not know what 
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an authoi’s introduction is like? Though I must say that taking the 
Ignorance of our public and the irritability of the back rows into con- 
sideration, all this may have had an infiiicnce Would it not have been 
much better to have read some little story, one of those very short 
stories he used to write in the past - that is, a story which, though it 
was highly polished and aflcctcd, wis sometimes witt) ? That would 
have saved the situation But no* Nc^t a bit of it’ Instead he read us a 
whole edifying oration’ Dear me, what wasn't there in ’t’ I can posi- 
tively say that it would have reduced even a Pcteisburg audience to a 
state of stupor, let alone ours Imagine over thirty printed pages of the 
most pretentious and useless chatter, and, besides, this gentlcmin read 
it in a sort of mournfully condescending tone of voice, as though he 
weie doing us a favour, so that it sounded rather like an insult to our 
public. The subject . . But who could make it out - that subject of 
his? It was a soit of aecc:mnt of certain impressions and reminiscences. 
But of what^ And about what^ However much we knit our provin- 
cial brows during the first half of the re ichng, wo could not make 
head or tail of it, and we listened to the sceond part simply out of 
politeness It is true, there was a lot of talk about love - the love of the 
genius for some lady - but, I confess, it produecd rather an awkward 
impression on tlic audience For the great genius to tell us about his 
first kiss, seemed to my mind somehow inconsistent with his short, 
fat little figure . . . And, again, it was a pity th U those kisses were some- 
how different from the kisses of oidmiry mortals There were alwa)s 
some gorsc-bushes about (it had to be gotse or some other plant which 
has to be lookeel up in a botamcal dictionary) And there had to be 
some violet tint in the sky, such as no mortal, of course, had ever ob- 
served, or if he had seen it, he would not have taken iii) notice of it; 
but, you see, ‘I jolly well did see it, and now Tin describing it to damn 
fouls like you as d it were tlie most ordmary thing ' The tree under 
which the fascinating couple sat had naturally to be of an orange 
colour Ihcy were sitting som where in Germany Suddenly tliey 
behold Pompey or Cassius on the eve of the battle, and a chill of rap- 
ture runs down their backs Some water-n\ mph starts squeaking m 
the bushes. Gluck plays a fiddle m the rushes Tlie t^tlc of the piece he 
was playing was given in full, but no one seemed to have heard of it, 
so that it would have to be looked up m a musical dictionary Mcan- 
wlulc a mist arises, winch is more like a nullion pillows than a nnst. 
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And suddenly cvcrydimg vanishes, and the great genius is crossing the 
Volga m winter m a tliaw. Two and a half pages of tlie crossing, but 
he still manages to fall through a hole in the icc. The genius is drown- 
ing - did he get drowned, you think? Good Lord, no! All tins is 
merely dragged in to show that when he was already on the point of 
drowning and yieldmg up the ghost, he caught sight of a little ite-floc, 
a tiny little ice-floe the size of a pea, but pure and transparent ‘like a 
frozen tear’, and in that ice-floe the whole of Germany was reflected, 
or, to be more precise, the sky of Germany, and by its iridescent glitter 
recalled to his mind the very same tear, winch ‘you remember rolled 
down from youi eyes when we sat beneath the emerald tree and you 
cried joyfully, “There is no crime!” “No,” I said, through my tears, 
“but if that IS so, there are no saints, cither.” We burst into sobs and 
parted for cvci.* She went off somcwhcic to the sea-coast, and he to 
some caves; and then he descends and descends for three years in Mos- 
cow beneath tlie Sukharev Tower, and suddenly in the very bowels of 
the earth, in a cave, he finds a lamp bummg before an icon, and 
before the lamp - a hermit The hermit is saying his prayers The 
genius puts his face close to the bars of a tiny window and suddenly 
hears a sigh. You dunk it was the hermit who sighed? What docs he 
care about your hermit! No, this sigh simply reminds him of her first 
sigh, thirty-seven years ago, when ‘do you remember how we sat 
beneath an agate tree in Germany and you said to me, “Why love? 
Look, ruddle is growing all lound, and I am m love, but when the 
ruddle ceases to giow, I shall fall out of love ” Here a mist rises again, 
HofFinann appears, the water-nymph whistles a tune from Chopin, 
and suddenly out of the mist Ancus Marcius appears over the roofs 
of Rome, wearing a laurel wreath. A shiver of rapture ran down our 
backs and we parted for ever,' and so on and so forth In a word, 
I may not be reportmg it correctly and, indeed, I may not even know 
how to report it, but the burden of the chatter was something of that 
sort. And, really, how disgraceful is this passion of great intellects for 
abstruse epigrams! The gieat European philosopher, the great scholar, 
the inventor, the toiler, the martyr - all these who labour and are 
heavy laden arc to our great Russian genius just like so many cooks in 
his kitchen. He is the master, and they come to him with their tall chef 
hats in their hands and wait for his orders. It is true, he sneers con- 
temptuously at Russia, too, and he likes nothing better than to pro- 
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claim the bankruptcy of Russia in every respect before the great intel- 
lects of Europe, but so far os he himself is concerned - no, sir! — he has 
risen higher than the great mtcllccts of Europe, they all arc merely 
material for his epigrams. He takes someone clsc’s idea, tacks its anti- 
thesis on to It, and the epigram is ready Fherc is such a thing as crime, 
tlicrc arc no such dungs as secrets, there is no truth, there are no such 
men as searchers for truth; atheism, Darwinism, Moscow church- 
bells. ... But, alas, he no longer believes in the Moscow church-bells; 
Rome, laurels * . . But he doesn’t believe even m laurels Hcic you 
get a conventional attack of Byronic spleen, a grimace fioin Heine, 
something of Pcchorin - and off he goes full steam ahead, w ith lus 
engine emitting a shrill whistle. .. ‘But do praise me, do praise me, 
for I like It awfully. Tin only just saying that I’m laying down my 
pen ; you wait. I’m going to bore you three hundred times more, you’ll 
get tired of reading me . . 

Of course, it did not go off so well But the trouble was that it was 
his own fault. People had for some time been shuffling their feet, 
blowing their noses, coughing, and doing cverytlung people do when 
a writer, whoever he may be, keeps an audience tor moic than twenty 
minutes at a literary reading But the genius noticed notlung of all 
this. He went on lisping and mumbling, without pivmg any atten- 
tion to the audience, so that ever) body began to look bewildered. 
And then suddenly a solitary voice m the back rows exclaimed 
loudly: 

‘Lord, what nonsense!’ 

The interjection was quite involiuitary and, I am sure, there was 
no question ot any demonstration The mm was simply worn out. 
But Mr Karmazinov stopped, looked ironic illy at the audience, 
and suddenly said in his liighlv affected voice and with the digm- 
fied air of a Court chamberlain wlmso feelings had been badly 
hurt: 

‘I’m afraid, ladies and gentlcn.^n, I have been Loung you awfully, 
haven’t I?’ 

His mistake, of course, was that he w'os the first to speak; for by 
provoking a reply m this way, he presented every luffian with the 
opportimity of havmg his say, too, and quite legitimately, so to speak, 
while if he had controlled himself, dicy would have gone on blowing 
their noses, and it would have passed off somehow. Perhaps he 
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expected applause in reply to his question; but there was no applause; 
on the contrary, they all seemed to shrink within themselves, to get 
frightened and fall silent 

‘You never saw Ancus Marcius, it’s just your way of writing,’ an 
irritated and apparently even hysterical voice cried suddenly 

‘That’s right,’ another voice echoed at once ‘There aren’t any 
ghosts nowadays, only natural phenomena Look it up in a book on 
natural sciences ’ 

‘Ladies and gentlemen, I expected such objections least of all,’ Kar- 
mazmov said, looking terribly surprised The great genius had com- 
pletely lost touch with his native country in Karlsruhe 

‘In oui age It IS shameful to say tint the world stuids on three 
fishes,’ a young girl suddenly burst out ‘You could not possibly have 
gone down to the hermit’s cave, Karmazinov And, besides, who talks 
of hermits nowadays ^ * 

‘Ladies and gentlemen, what surprises me most of all is that you 
take It all so seriously However - however, you’re absolutely right. 
No one respects truth and reahsm more than I do ’ 

Altliough he was smiling ironically, he was greatly startled His face 
seemed to say. ‘But I’m not at all the sort of peison you take me for. 
Why, I’m on your side, only, please, praise me, praise me more, praise 
me as much as possible, I like it awfully . .’ 

‘iTadies and gentlemen,’ he cried at last, stung to the quick, ‘I can 
see that my poor poem is out of place here And 1 am rather out of 
place here myself. I’m afiaid ’ 

‘You aimed at a crow and hit a cow,’ some fool shouted at the top 
of his voice. He must have been drunk, and, of course, no notice 
should have been taken of him It is true, though, that his words 
evoked some disrespectful laughter. 

‘A cow, you sa) ?’ Karmazinov echoed at once, his voice growmg 
shriller and shriller ‘I’m afraid, ladies and gentlemen, I’d better say 
nothing about crows and cows I’ve too great a respect for any 
audience to permit myself any comparisons, however innocent But 
I thought -’ 

‘If I were you sir. I’d be more careful,* someone from the back rows 
shouted. 

‘But I imagined that, as I was laying down my pen and taking leave 
of my readers. I’d be given a fair hcarmg.’ 
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‘Yes, yes, we want to hear, we want to hear,* a few voices at last 
plucked up courage to cry from the first row. 

‘Read! Read!* a few ecstatic female voices echoed the cry, and, at 
last, there was some applause, thin and feeble, it is true. 

Karmazinov smiled wnly and got up from his chair. 

‘Believe me, Karmazinov, everybody thinks it an honour — ’ even 
die Marshal’s wife could not refram from saying. 

‘Mr Karmazinov,* cried a fresh young voice from the back of the 
hall suddenly. It was the voice of a very young teacher from the dis- 
trict school, an excellent young man, qmet and honourable, who had 
only recently come to our town. ‘Mr Kaimazmov, if I were so lucky 
as to fall m love as you’ve described to us, I should never have put my 
love m a story intended for public reading.’ 

He even blushed to the loots of his hair. 

‘Ladies and gentlemen,’ Karmazinov cried, ‘I have finished. I will 
leave the end out and go But let me read the last six lines: 

“‘Yes, dear reader, farewell!”’ he begin at once to read from the 
manuscript without resuming his scat “‘Farewell, reader; I don’t 
even insist on our parting friends: why, indeed, sliouKt 1 trouble you? 
You may even abuse me. Oh, abuse me as mucli as you like, if that 
gives you any pleasure. But much better if we lorgct each other for 
ever. And if all of you, rcadcis, were suddenly so kind as to go down 
on your knees and begin begging me with tears: ‘ Write, oh, write for 
us, Karmazinov - for the sake of your lountiy, for the sake of pos- 
teiity, for the sake of laurel wreaths,’ I’d reply to you, after thanking 
you, of couise, very courteously, ‘No, my dear tel low-countrymen, 
we’ve had quite enough of one another, mem! It is time we went our 
several ways! Mira, mcra, mcrti!**** 

Karmazinov bowed ceicnioniously and blushed red, as though he 
had been cooked, and was about to go olf behind the scenes. 

‘No one is going down on then knees - what ridiculous nonsense!* 

‘Conceited, isn’t he?* 

‘It’s only his huinour,’ someone more sensible corrected. 

‘May the Lord save me from your humoui.’ 

‘But, really, it’s damned check, ladies and gentlemen.* 

‘Thank goodness he’s finished.* 

‘Dear me, what a dull programme!* 

But all tlicsc ignorant cxclamauons in die back rows (not only in 
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die back rows, incidentally) were drowned in the applause from the 
odier section of the audience. There were calls for Karmazinov. A 
number of ladies, headed by Mrs L( mbke and the Marshal’s wife, 
crowded round die platform. In Mrs Lembke’s hands was a gorgeous 
laurel wreath, on a white velvet cushion, surrounding anodier wreadi 
of roses. 

‘Laurels!* said Karmazinov with a faint and somewhat caustic 
smile. ‘Tm touched, of course, and I accept this wreath which has been 
prepared beforehand and which has not yet had time to wither, with 
deep emotion, but I assure you, my dear ladies, that I have suddenly 
become so great a icalist diat I think laurels are in this age more 
appropiiate in tlic hands of a skilful cook than in mine * 

‘Yes, a cook is more useful,’ die divinity student who had been at 
the ‘meeting’ m Virginsky’s house cried. 

There was some disorder In many rows people jumped up to 
watch die presentation of the lauiel wreath. 

‘I’d give another diree roubles for a cook this instant,’ another voice 
echoed loudly - too loudly, indeed so loudly as to be insistent. 

‘Me, too ’ 

‘Me, too.’ 

‘Is there really no bufict liere^’ 

‘Why, this IS simply a swindle*’ 

However, it must be admitted that these unruly fellows were still 
very much afraid of oiii higli ofliciils and die police mspector who 
was present in the hall Ten minutes later diey all, somehow or odicr, 
resumed then seats, but there was not the same good order as before. 
And It was this seething chaos that poor Mr Vcrkliovcnsky had to 
face. 


4 

Still, I again ran out to see him behind the scenes, and I had j'ust time 
to warn him excitedly diat in my opmion the whole thing had fallen 
through and that he had better not come out, but go home at once 
on the excuse of a sudden attack of his gastric catarrh, and that I 
would take off my badge and go with lum 

He was just about to walk on to the platform, but he stopped sud- 
denly and, looking me up and down haughtily, said solemnly: 

‘And why, sir, do you think me capable of such baseness?’ 
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I let him alone. I was absolutely convinced that before he came back 
something terrible was boimd to happen While I was standing there 
feeling utterly depressed, I agam caught sight of the figure of the un- 
known professor, whose turn it was to appear after Mr Verkhoven- 
sky, and who kept raising his fist and bringing it down with all his 
might He was still walking up and down as before, absorbed in him- 
self and muttering something under his breath with a malicious but 
triumphant grin. 1 walked up to him somehow almost unintention- 
ally. 

‘I wonder if you realize, sir,’ I said, ‘tliat, judging from many ex- 
amples, if a lecturer keeps his audience for more than twenty minutes. 
It will stop listening to lum Not even a celebrity can hold the atten- 
tion of an audience for half an hour ’ 

He stopped short suddenly, and seemed almost to shake with re- 
sentment. 

‘Don’t worry,’ he muttered contemptuously and walked past me. 

At that moment I heard Mr Verkhovensky’s voice in the hall. 

*Oh, to blazes with you all*’ I thought and riished into tlie hall. 

Mr Verkhovensky sat down 111 his arm-chur even before the dis- 
order had died down He was greeted by the first rows with none too 
friendly looks (People, somehow, had stopped liking him at the club 
recently and treated lum with much less respect than before ) How- 
ever, thank goodness, they did not boo him I had had a queer idea in 
my head ever since the previous day I could not help feeling that he 
would be booed the moment he appeared And ) et bee luse of the dis- 
order m die hall he was not even noticed at first But what could that 
man hope for if they had treated Karmizinov m that way^ He was 
pale, he had not faced an audience for ten \cirs Judging by his agita- 
tion and everythmg I knew so well about him, it was clear to me that 
he himself regarded his present appearance on the platform as the 
most decisive moment of his life, or something like that That was just 
what I was afraid of. The man w »s dear to me And I can’t tell you 
what I felt when he opened his lips and I heard his first phrase! 

‘Ladies and gentlemen,’ he said suddenly, as though dctei mined to 
go through with it, and in an almost shaking voice, too - ‘Ladies and 
gentlemen, only tins mormng there lay before me one of the illegal 
leaflets that have been scattered lately in our town, and I asked myself 
for the hundredth time, “Wherein lies its secret?*” 

Q 
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The entire hall fell silent suddenly, all eyes were turned on him, 
some lookmg at him with alarm He certainly knew how to hold their 
mtercst from the very first word * Eve n from behind the scenes heads 
were thrust out Liputin and Lyamsliin were listemng av*dly Mrs 
Lcmbke again waved to me 

‘Stop him, stop him, for goodness sake*’ she whispered 111 ilaim 
I merely shrugged, how wis one to stop 1 man who wa^ dcttmimed 
to go through with Alas, I understood Mr Verkhovensky 

‘Oho, he's t liking about the leaflets,* people whispered to one an- 
other in die audience 

The entire hall was stirred 

‘Ladies and gentlemen, I have solveel the whole mystery Tlie whole 
sccretof then effect lies in theirstupidity * ’ (Hiseycsfl islied ) ‘Yes, 1 lehes 
and gentlemen, if this stupielity had been intention il, If it liael been a 
caleiilited stupidity - oh, tint wc^uld hive been a stroke of genius* 
But we must elo them justice they diel not cileulate my thing It is 
the most bare, the most ingenuous, the most silly little stupidity - 
cist la httisc dans sou is uici U plu^ purif quehut chosi louiuil un siuiph 
chuntqm If they had put it just a little more cleverly, everyone would 
see at once the whole piltriness of this silly little stupidity Bur now 
everyone looks perplexed, no one can believe tint it could be such 
elementary stupidity “It’s impossible tint there’s nothing more in it,” 
everyone sa) s to himself, and tries to diseover tlie seen t of it, sees a 
mystery in it, tries to read between the lines - the effect has been 
achieved* Oh, never bcfoie has stupidity been so triumphantly re- 
warded, m spite of the fact that it so often deserved it For, in parm- 
these, stupidity, like tlie greitest genius, is equilly useful in shaping 
human destiny * 

‘Epigrams of the late foities,’ a voice cried, tliough rather modestly, 
but It was followed by an uproar people began shouting and yellmg 
‘Ladies and gentlemen, hurrili* I propose a toast to stupidity** Mr 
Verkliovensky shouted, defying his audience in an ibsolute frenzy 
I rushed up to him undei the pretext of pouring out some water for 
him 

‘Please leave it alone, sir Mrs Lcmbke begs you 
‘No, you leave me alone, idle young man,* he turne 1 on me, shout- 
ing at the top of his voice 
Iflcd. 
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* Ladies and gentlemen,’ he went on, ‘why all this excitement, why 
all tliese outcries of indignation I hear? I have come to you with an 
olive branch. I have brought you my last word - for in this business 
I have the last word - and we shall part friends.* 

‘Down with him!* some shouted. 

‘Order, order! Let him speak. Let him say what he wants to say!’ 
others yelled. 

The young teacher was particularly excited, for, having once 
plucked up courage to speak, he could no longer stop himself. 

‘Ladies and gentlemen, my last word in tins business is universal 
forgiveness. I, an old man who expects nothing more from life, I 
solemnly dcclaic that the spirit of life still bicathes in us, and that the 
younger generation has not yet lost its living stfcngth. The enthusi- 
asm of our modem youth is as bright and pure as it was in our time. 
Only one thing has happened: a shift of aims, the substitution of one 
beauty for another! The whole misunderstanding has arisen only 
round the question what is more beautiful • Shakespeare or a pair of 
boots, Raphael or petroleum!’ 

‘Informer!’ cried some. 

‘Compiomising questions!’ 

*A^cnt provocateur ! * 

‘And I miintun,* Mr Verkhovensky squealed, beside himself with 
excitement, ‘and I maintain that Shakespeare and Raphael are higher 
than the emancipation of the serfs, higher than nationalism, higher 
than socialism, higher than the younger generation, higher than chem- 
istry, highei even than almost all humanity, for they arc the fruit of all 
mankind, and perhaps the highest fruition that can possibly exist. A 
form of beauty already attained, but for the attaining of which I 
should perhaps not consent to live. Oh, Lord,’ he cried, tlirowmg up 
his hands, ‘ten years ago I said the same thing fiom the platform in 
Petersbuig, in exactly tlie same words, and they did not understand 
it m exactly the same way, they 1 ughed and booed as now; you little 
men, what is it you lack still, that you don’t understand ? Why, do you 
realize, do you realize that mankind can get along without the Eng- 
lishman, without Germany, too, and most certainly without the Rus- 
sians - It can get on without science, without bread, but without 
beauty it cannot carry on, for then dicrc will be nothmg more to do 
in the world! The whole mystery is tlicre, the whole of history is 
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there* Even science could not exist a moment widiout beauty - do 
you know that, you who are laughing at mc^ It will sink into dark 
Ignorance - you won't invent a nail even * I shan't give in* ' he shouted 
idiotically in conclusion, and banged his fist on the table witli all his 
might 

But while he was screaming senselessly and incoherently die dis- 
order m the hall increased Many people jumped up from their seats, 
and some of them dashed forward, ncircr to tlic platform It all hap- 
pened much more quickly thin I describe it, and there w is no time to 
take adequate me isiires Qiutc likely they did not wish to, either 
‘It's all very well for you who have c\erythinT; you want, you 
spoilt darlings*’ the same divinity student bellowed at the foot of the 
platform, gunning with relish at Mr Vcrkhoveiisky, who noticed it 
and rushed up to the very edge of the platform 

‘Have I not just this minute deelircd tint the ciithusiisni of our 
younger generation is as pure and bright as it was, and that it was 
coming to grief because it was mistaken only in the forms of the beau- 
tiful^ Isn’t that enough for you^ And if you take into consideration 
the fact tint die man who siys dus is i crushed and msulted fathci, 
dieii surely - oh, you little men - surely, one can’t rise higher than 
diat in impartiality ind fur play * Ungr iteful ones - unjust ones ~ why, 
oh why don’t you want to be friends?* 

And he suddenly burst into hystern al sobs He wiped his streaming 
tcirs with lus fingers Hii shoulders and breast shook with sobbmg 
He was oblivious of everydimg m die world 

The audience was in a real pamc, and almost everyone got up from 
dicir seats Mrs Lembke, too, jumped up qiuckly, seized her husband 
by the arm and pulled him up The whole affair had degenerated 
mto a veritable public scandal 

‘Mr Verkhovensky,’ the divinity student bellowed gleefully, ‘Fcd- 
ka, die convict, an escaped prisoner, is now roaming about the town 
and Its outskirts He robs people and has recently committed another 
murder Let me put this question to you If you had not sold him into 
die armv fifteen years ago in payment of a debt you had incurred at 
cards - if, that is, you had not lost him at cards would he have been 
sentenced to penal servitude? Tell me, please Would he have been 
murdering people now m lus struggle for existence? What have you 
got to say to this, Mr Aesthete?' 
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I cannot possibly describe the scene that followed. To begin with, 
tliere was a furious outburst of applause. Not everybody was applaud- 
ing - only one-fifth of the audience, perhaps - but dicy applauded 
madly. The rest of the audience rushed to the exit, but as the applaud- 
ing section of the audience kept pressing forward, a gcncial melee en- 
sued The ladies screamed, a few girls began crying and asking to be 
taken home Lcinbkc, standing by lus scat, kept ga/ing wildly about 
him. Mrs Lembke c ompletcly lost her head - for the first time during 
her career among us. As for Mr Verkhovensky, he seemed at first to 
he literally crushed by die divinity student's words; but suddenly he 
raised his arms, as though spieading them over the audience, and 
yelled: 

‘I shake die dust fiom off my feet and I curse you - it’s the end, the 
end. ...* 

And, turning round, he ran behind the scenes, waving his hands 
menacingly. 

‘He has msultcd the audience^ . . . Vcrkliovcnsky I ’ the furious mem- 
bers of the audience roared 1 hey even wanted to run in pursuit after 
him. It was impossible to pacify them - not at the moment, at any rate 
- and suddenly the final catastrophe burst over the meeting like a 
bomb’ the third reader, die maniac who had kept blandishing his fist 
behind the scenes, suddenly rushed out on to die platform. 

He looked quite mad He gazed at die excited h ill with a broad, 
triumphant smile, full of boundless self-confidence, and seemed to be 
glad at die disorder. He was not in the least perturbed at having to 
speak m such an uproar, on the contrary, he was quite obviously de- 
lighted. This was so obvious that it attracted attention at once 

‘What’s this now?* people could be heard askuig each other. 
‘Who on earth is this^ What has he got to say?' 

‘Ladies and gentlemen,* the maniac shouted .>t the top of his voice, 
standing at the very edge of the platform and m almost the same sluill 
feminine voice as Karmazmov’s, though without the latter’s affected 
tones of the born gentleman - ‘Ladies and gentlemen, twenty years 
ago, on the eve of the war against half of Europe, Russia was looked 
upon as an ideal country by all State and Privy Councillors. Literature 
was the handmaiden of the censorship; m the universities they taught 
military drill ; die army was turned mto a ballet, and the peasants paid 
their taxes and kept silent under the whip of serfdom. Patriotism 
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meant die extortion of bribes from the living and the dead. Those who 
refused to take bribes were looked upon as rebels, for they disturbed 
the harmony of the existmg order. Birch- woods were destroyed to 
uphold law and order. Europe trembled ... But never in the thousand 
years of her senseless existence had Russia sunk to such infamy. . . 

He raised his fist and, brandishing it menacingly over his head, sud- 
denly brought it down as though crushing his opponent inio dust. A 
furious roar arose from every side, followed by ear-splitting applause. 
Now almost half of the audience w«is applauding; the most innocent 
people were carried away: Russia was being abused in public and be- 
fore the whole people, so how were they not to loar with delight? 

‘That’s the stuff! That’s the real stuff to give ’em! Hurrah! Yes, sir, 
that’s none of your aesthetics!’ 

The maniac went on enthusiastically: ‘Twenty years have passed 
since then. The universities have been opened and multiplied. Military 
drill has turned into a legend; thousands of officers arc wanred to 
complement the army. The railways have eaten up all the capital and 
have covered Russia like a spider’s web, so that in about fifteen years 
one will perhaps be able to get somewhere. Bridges are set on fire only 
occasionally, but the towns are burnt down regularly, according to a 
well-established order, each one 111 turn, during the fire season. In our 
coprts we get King Solomon’s judgements, and jurymen only take 
bribes because of the struggle for existence, for otherwise they would 
be doomed to starvation. Tlic serfs have been libciated, and belabour 
one another with staves, instcid o f being dogged by their former land- 
owners. Seas and oceans of vodka arc consumed to support the budget, 
and m Novgorod, opposite the ancient and useless St Sofia Cathedral, 
an enormous bronze globe has been put up as a memorial to the thou- 
sand years of disorder and confusion. Europe frowns and begins to be 
uneasy again. Fifteen years of reforms ! And yet even in the most gro- 
tesque epoch of her confused history Russian has never sunk -’ 

His last words could not be heard in the roar of the crowd. He could 
be seen raising his hand once more and bringing it down triumph- 
antly. The enthusiasm of the crowd was unimaginable: they yelled, 
dicy clapped tlieir hands, and some of the ladies even shouted: 
‘Enough! You won’t say anything better! ’ They were like drunkards. 
The orator looked at diem all and seemed to melt with delight at his 
own triumph. I caught sight of Lcmbke, who was pomting something 
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out to someone in indescribable agitation. Mrs Lembke, pale as a 
sheet, was say mg something hurriedly to the Prince, who had run up 
to her. But at that moment about six men, some sort of officials, 
rushed from behind die scenes on to the platform, grabbed the orator, 
and dragged him away behind the scenes. I can’t understand how he 
could manage to tear himself away fiom them, but he did, and rush- 
mg up to the edge of the platform again, he just had time to shout 
with all his might, brandishing his fist: 

‘But ncvci has Russia sunk so -* 

But he was finally dragged away agiin. I saw about fifteen men, 
perhaps, rush off behind die scenes to set him free, not across the plat- 
form, but from the side, breaking down the light partition so that it 
finally collapsed. Then, hardly believing my own eyes, 1 saw die girl 
student (Virginsky’s relative) jump up on the platfoim with the same 
roll of paper under her aim, wearing the same dre^s, and looking as 
red and as plump as ever, sui rounded by two or three other women 
and two or three other men and accomp inied by her mortal enemy, 
the schoolboy. I even liad time to mike out the phiase* 

‘Ladies and gentlemen, I have come hcie to tell ) ou of the sufferings 
of the imhappy students and arouse them everywhere to protest.’ 

But 1 ded. 1 hid my badge in my pocket and by devious ways 
known only to myself got out of the house into the street. First of all, 
I lan, of course, to Mr Verkhovensky. 


% 

The End of the bctc 

I 

HL would not see me. He had locked himself up and was writing. At 
my repeated knocks and calls, he replied through the door: 

‘My friend. I’ve finished with ^ v^ciy thing. Who can ask anytKing 
more of me?* 

‘You haven’t finished with anything, but have merely helped to 
make a mess of everything. For God’s sake, no more epigrams, Mr 
Verkhovensky. Open the door. We must take steps. They may stdl 
come and insult you.’ 

1 considered myself entitled to be particularly severe, and even 
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exacting. I was afraid that he might do something still more crazy. 
But, to my surprise, I met with unusual firmness 

‘Don’t you be the first to insult me, then. Thank you for all you’ve 
done, but, I repeat, I have finished with people, good and bad I’m 
writing a letter to Miss ShatOv, whom I have so unpardoiiably been 
overlookmg till now You can take it to her to-morrow if you wish, 
but now mem ’ 

‘I assure you, sir, that the affair is much more serious than you think. 
You believe you knocked someone on the head there, don’t you^ 
Well, you didn’t ’ (Oh, I was rude and discourteous, and I recall it 
now with regret') ‘There’s no reason in the world why you should 
write to Miss Shatov And - and what will become of you without 
me now? What do you know of practical life? You’re hatching out 
some plan, aren’t you? If you are, you’ll only find yourself in trouble 
again ’ 

He got up and came up close to die door 

‘You haven’t been long with them, but you’ve got infected with 
their tone and language, Dieu vom pardonue, mon am,, et Ditu vous 
garde I’ve always noticed the rudiments of decency m you, and, I dare- 
say, you’ll change your mmd, aprt\ h kmps, of course, like all of us 
Russians As for your rcmirks about my being impractical, let me rc- 
nund you of an old idea of mine, namely that we have thousands and 
thousands of people in Russia whose only occupation in life is to 
attack odicr people for being impractical, with special fury and with 
the quite imbearablc persistence of flies in summer, hurling accusations 
at all and sundry except themselves Cher, please remember that I’m 
agitated, and don’t toiture me Once agun tiurci tor everything, and 
let us part as Karmazinov parted from Ins public - that is to say, let us 
forget each other as generously as possible He was talking with his 
tongue m his check when he begged his former readers to forget him, 
quant a mot, 1 am not so conceited, and I pin my hopes most of all on 
the youth of your inexperienced heart why should you waste your 
time m remembering a useless old man? “Live on,” my friend, as 
Nastasya wished me at my last name-day {ces pauvres gens ont quelque 
fots des mots charmants et plains de phtlosophie) 1 do not wish you much 
happmess - you’ll get tired of it, I do not wish you trouble, cither; 
and, followmg the precept of the popular plnlosophy. I’ll simply re- 
peat: “Live on” and try somehow or other not to be bored too much; 
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this vain wish I add from myself. Well, farewell, and farewell in all 
senousness And don’t stand there at my door. I shan’t open it,’ 

He went away, and 1 got nothing more out of him. In spite of his 
‘agitation’ he spoke smoothly, unhurriedly, with weight and obvious- 
ly trying to impress me. No doubt, he was a little vexed with me and 
was avenging himself indirectly on me, pcrhips for yesterday’s 
‘covered wagons* and ‘trap-doors’. His public tears this morning, m 
spite of his having aJneved a victory of sorts, had put him, he knew, 
in a somewhat absurd position, and there was no one who c ircd more 
about the beauty and severity of form in his relations with friends 
than Mr Verkhovensky Oh, I don’t blame him* But it was this fas- 
tidiousness and sarcasm, which still clung to him in spite of all shocks, 
that put my mind at rest at the time: a man who had apparently 
changed so little ( ompared with what he had been, was most certainly 
not disposed at that moment to do any thing tragic or untoward. That 
was how I reasoned at the time and, goodness me, how wrong 1 was! 
I did not take enough into consideration 

Anticipating things, I shall quote the first few lines of his letter to 
Miss Shatov, which she really did receive the next morning. 

*Moti < nfant^ my hand is shaking, but I have done with evcrytliing 
You were not present at mv last encounter with the p.,oplc, you did 
not come to that “reading” and you did well But you will be told 
that in our Russia, which is so pooi in men of charictcr, one plucky 
man got up and, in spite of the dire threats hurled at him on every 
side, told those little fools the truth, that is, that they aie little fools. 
O, cc sont - dc\ paiivrcs pctih vaurun^ tt run dc p//o, di s pitih fools - voil^ 
\e mot! rhe die is cast, I am going from this town for good, and I 
don’t know whithci I’m going Everyone I loved his tinned away 
from me But you - you who are a pure and niivc creatine, ^ ou who 
are so gentle, you whose destinv was nearly linked with mine at the 
bidding of a capricious and despotv heart; you who perhaps looked 
at me with contempt when I shed cowardly tears on the eve of our 
abortive marriage, you who cannot, however good vou may be, look 
on me except as a comic figure - oh, for you, for you is the last cry of 
my heart, for you my last duty, for you alone! For I cannot leave you 
for ever with the thought that I am an imgrateful fool, a boor and an 
egoist, as, no doubt, a cruel and ungrateful heart, whom, alas, I cannot 
forget, assures you daily that 1 am. . . .’ 
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And so on and so forth, four closely written pages of large size. 

Having knocked three times with my fist on the door in reply to 
his ‘I shan’t open*, and having shouted after him that I was sure he 
would send his Nastasya to me three times tliat day, but that I would 
not come, I left him and ran off to Mrs Lembke. 

2 

There I was die witness of in outrageous scene the pooi woman was 
being cheated to her face, ind I could do nothing And, indeed, what 
could I have toltl Iicr ^ I had had time to come to my senses a little and 
to realize that all I hid to go upon were some vague feelings, some 
suspicious picni<inition«, and notliing more I found her in tears, al- 
most in h) stems, dabbing her forehead with eau-de-Cologne and 
sipping cold water Peter Verkhovensky stood before her, talking 
without stopping, anci the Prince, who kept silent as though his bps 
had been scaled She was reproaching Peter, in a shrill voiee and with 
tears, for his ‘apostasy’ I was at once struek by the fict tint she 
ascribed the whole failure, the whole disgriee of that morning - m- 
decd, cverythmg - to Peter’s absence 

I noticed one important change in him: he looked as though he 
were a little too mueh won led about something; he was almost seri- 
ous. As a rule, he never seemed serious, he was always laughing, even 
when he was angry - and he was often angry Oh, he was angry even 
now; he spoke coarsely, carelessly, with vexuion and impatience He 
swore that he had been taken ill with a sick head le he at Ciaganov’s 
lodgings, where he had happened to go early in the morning. Alas, die 
poor woman wanted so badly to be deceived again > The mam ques- 
tion which I found under diseiissioii was whctlicr the ball - thajt is, the 
second half of the fete - should take place or not Mrs Lembke would 
not hear of appearing at the ball after ‘the insults she had suffered in 
tlie morning’, in other words, she simply longed to be compelled to 
go, and by him, by Peter Verkhovensky, most of all. Shejooked on 
him as an oracle, and I really believe that if he had gone away at once 
she would have taken to her bed. But he never thought of going away; 
so far as he was concerned, it was absolutely essential that tlie ball 
should take place that evenmg and that Mrs Lembke should be there. 

‘Good heavens, why cry ? Must you make a scene? Vent your spite 
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on somebody? All right, vent it on me. Only Iiiirry up, for goodness 
sake, because time’s passing and you must make a decision. If the rcad- 
mg was a failure, the ball will make up for it. The Prince, too, is of the 
same opuiion. A jolly good thing the Prince was there, or I don’t 
know how it would have ended.* 

The Prince had been against the ball at first (tint is, against Mrs 
Lembke’s appearance at the ball, for the ball had to tike place, any- 
way), but after two or three such references to his opinion he began 
gradually to grunt in sign of agreement. 

I was also surprised by the rather extraordinary diSLOiulesy of 
Peter’s tone. Oli, I indignantly reject the base story spiead afterwards 
about some sort of liaison between Peter Verkhovensky and Mrs 
Lembke. rhcie was no siieh thing, nor could there be. He got the 
upper hand of hei merely by suppoitnig her with all his might from 
the very start in her dreams ot exerting an induence on society and 
the Ministry. He entered into all her pi ins, made tliem up for her him- 
self, worked on her with the grossest Hattei y, entangled her from hea I 
to foot, and became as indispensable to hei as the air she breathed 
Catching sight of me, she uttered a cty, hei eyes tlishing. 

‘You’d better ask him,* she exclaimed. ‘He never left me for a mo- 
ment, just like the Prince. Tell me,’ she addressed me, ‘isn’t it clear 
that it was a plot, a base, cunning plot to do as much hirni as possible 
to me and Mi Lembke? Oh, they had it all arranged! It’s a political 
movement, a legular movement!’ 

‘You’re going a bit too fai as always. A whole romintic poem 111 
your head, as usual. But I’m glad to sec Mr - cr -’ (he pretended to 
have forgotten my name). ‘He’ll tell us what he thinks.’ 

‘I’m entirely in agreement with Mis Lembke,’ I hastened to declare. 
‘It’s quite obviously a plot. I’ve brought you back these badges, Mrs 
Lembke. Whether the ball is gojng to take place 01 not, is not my 
business, of couisc, because it’s not in my power to decide; but my 
role as steward is at an end. Forgive my excitement, but I can’t act 
against the dictates of common sense and my own convictions.’ 

‘You hear? You hear?’ she cried agitatedly. 

‘I hear, ma’am, and let me tell you this, sir,’ he turned to me. ‘I can 
only presume that you must have all eaten something that has turned 
you into raving lunatics. So far as I can see, nothing has happened, 
absolutely notliing, tliat has not happened before and that could not 
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have happened at any time in this town. What plot? What happened 
was not nice; mdeed, the whole thing was disgracefully stupid; but 
where’s the plot? Is it a plot against Mrs Lembke who has spoiled 
them, protected them, and foolishly forgiven them all tlieir childish 
pranks ? Mrs Lembke, what have I been telling you constantly for the 
last month? What have I been warning you against? What on earth 
do you want all diose people for^ Wliy did you have to get mixed up 
with such a crew? Why? Whatever for? To unite society? But will 
they ever be united, for goodness sake?’ 

‘When did you warn mc^ Quite the contrary, you approved, you 
even demanded. ... I must say I’m so astonished - why, you brought 
many strange people to see me yourself * 

‘On the contrary, I argued with you and I did not approve what 
you did. As for bringing them to sec you, it’s quite true I did, but only 
after they’d come to you themselves by the dozen, and that, too, only 
quite recently to form that “litciary quadrille”, for you could not 
have done it without those blockheads But I bet you anything you 
like that to-day they let in a dozen or more such blockhc.icls without 
tickets!’ 

‘I’m sure they did,* I confirmed. 

‘Well, you sec, you’re agreeing already Just try to remember the 
tone that has been prevalent here recently - 1 mean 111 this rotten little 
town. Why, it was just pure insolence and shameless impertinence; 
it’s been a crying shame all the time And who’s been encouraging it? 
Who covered it all up with her authority^ Who’s got them all con- 
fused? Who’s made all that smill fry angiy? Why, all their family 
secrets can be found in your album. Didn’t you pat your poets and 
artists on the head? Didn’t you let Lyamshiii kiss your hand^ Wasn’t 
It in your presence that a divinity student called a Regular State Coun- 
cillor names and ruined his daughter’s dresses with his tarred boots ? 
Why, then, arc you so surprised that the public is incensed against 
you?’ 

‘But It was all your doing, yours and no one elsc’s! Oh, my God!’ 

‘No, madam, I kept wanimg you We quarrelled about it Do you 
hear? We quarrelled!’ 

‘Goodness, you’re lying to my face!’ 

‘Well, naturally, you would say that. You must have a victim on 
whom you could vent your spite. Very well, vent it on me, as I’ve 
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said already. I’d better ask you, Mr - er (He still could not remem- 
ber my name.) ‘Let’s count on our fingers: I maintain that, witli the 
exception of Liputm, there was no plot, no plot at all* I’ll prove it, 
but first let us analyse Liputin He came out witli tli it fool Lcbyatkin’s 
verses - well, do you really believe that that was a plot^ Has it never 
occurred to you that all Liputm was after was to show how clever he 
was ? Seriously, seriously He simply came out on to the platform with 
the aim of making everyone laugh and cheering them up, his pitron- 
css Mrs Lembke first of all You don’t believe me^ But isn’t tint in 
keeping with all that has been going on here for the last months And 
shall I tell you the whole truth ^ I’m sure tliat under other ciiciimst inccs 
everything might have gone off without a hitch* It was a ciude sort 
of a joke, and, I admit, a bit strong perhaps, but it was funny, wasn’t 
it?’ 

‘ What^ You think what Liputm did was witty ?’ Mrs Lembke cried 
m intense indignation ‘Such a stupid tiling* Such a tactless thing* So 
mean, so contemptible - why, it wis done intentionally * Oh, you’re 
saying this on purpose* You must be m the plot with them*’ 

‘To be sure I was sitting behind them, hiding myself, setting the 
whole machinery going But, good Lord, don’t you see, if I had had 
anything to do with the plot - it would not have ended with Liputm 
alone* Or do you think that I had also arranged with my dear father 
that he should cause such a scene on purpose ? Well, who is responsible 
for letting Father address the mcetmg^ Who tried to stop you yester- 
day, only ycsteulay^’ 

‘O/i, hitr tl avait tant I was counting so much on him; and, 

besides, he has such fine manncis I thought that he and K irmazmov - 
ard then*’ 

‘ Yes, madam, and then ! But in spite of his tant d\ \prit my dear 
father has let you down, and it I had known beforehand that he would 
let you down so bidly, then, being in the plot agiinst your fete, I 
should certainly not have tried to persuade you yesterday not to let 
the goat into the kitchen garden, shouldn’t I ^ And yet I did my best to 
dissuade you yesterday, and I did so because I had a feeling that this 
would happen. But, no doubt, I could not have foreseen everything: 
I daresay he did not khow himself a minute before what he was going 
to blurt out. These neurotic old gentlemen aren’t like other people. 
But the situation can still be saved: to sausfy the public, send two 
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doctors to him to-morrow by admmistrativc order and with all the 
honours due to such a solemn occasion to find out what*s wrong with 
him. You could do it even to-day, and get liim off straight to tlie hos- 
pital for a cold-water cure. It will at least make everyone laugh, and 
they’ll realize that there was nothing to take offence at. I could make 
a public announcement about it this very evening at the ball, as I am 
his son. Karmazinov is a different matter. He showed lumself to be a 
perfect ass, and dragged out his address for a wliole hour - he must 
without any doubt have been in the plot with me! “Why shouldn’t I 
make an unholy mess ot it, too, to injure Mrs Lembkc?’’ was what he 
probably said to himself - or did he ?’ 

‘Oh, Karmazinov, qtullc Jiontef I nearly died with shame for our 
audieiK c I ’ 

‘Well, I shouldn’t have died, but I’d have grilled liim instead. The 
audience was absolutely right. And who, again, is to blame for Kar- 
nia/iiiov? Did I thrust him on you or not^ Did I take any pirt in 
worshipping him or not? Well, to hell with him! But what about 
the third maniac, the political one? That’s quite a dificrcnt matter. 
Here we all made a bad slip Thit wasn't only my plot ’ 

‘Oh, don’t speak of it. It was dreadful, dreadful! I alone am to 
blame for that!’ 

‘Of course you are; but there I’ll acquit you of all blame Good 
Lord, who can keep an eye on them, those open-hearted ones! You 
can’t gliard against them even m Petersburg I Ic was recommended to 
you, wasn’t he? rxcellent recommendations he had, too! So you’ll 
admit that you simply have to appear at the ball now. For that’s a 
serious matter, since it was you who put him on the platform. Now it 
is your duty to declare publicly that you have nothing to do with that 
man, that the fellow is already in the hands of the police, and that you 
were deceived in a most inexplicable manner. You must state indig- 
nantly that you were the victim of a madman. For he is, of course, a 
madman and nothing else. That’s what you have to tell the authorities 
about him. I can’t stand fellows who bite. I say worse things, perhaps, 
but not from a public platform. And diey are raising a clamour about 
a senator now.’ 

‘What senator? Who’s raising a clamour?’ 

‘Well, you see, I don’t understand it myself. You don’t know any- 
thmg about a senator, do you, Mrs Lembke?’ 
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‘A senator?* 

‘You sec, tliey’re all convinced that a senatoi has been appointed to 
be governor here and that you’re being replaced from Petersburg. I’ve 
heard it from lots of people.* 

‘I’ve heard it, too,* I confirmed. 

‘Who said so?* cried Mrs Lembkc, flushing all o\cr. 

‘You mean, who said it first? Tm sure I don’t know But, there you 
arc, people are talking They were talking about it ycstci J ly especi- 
ally. They all seem to be very serious about it, though it’s Jiflicult to 
make anything out Of toursc, those who’ie more intelligent and 
competent don’t talk; but some of them, too, listen.* 

‘How despicable and - and how stupid!* 

‘That’s why you simply must appcir at the ball now, to show these 
fools.* 

‘I admit I feel myself that it is my duty to be there, but - what if 
another disgrace awaits us there ^ What if they don’t turn up ? No one 
vnll come, no one*’ 

‘What excitement! They won’t comc^ And what about the new 
clothes they have made, and the girls* diesses? I simply lefiise to re- 
gard you as a woman after that. What a judge ot eh uaetei !’ 

‘The marshal’s wife won’t be there! She won’t be there!* 

‘But, after all, what has happened? Why shouldn’t they come?* he 
cried at last with angry impatience. 

‘Dishonour, disgrace - that’s what’s happened. I can’t tell you how 
frightful It was, and aftei that I simply can’t go in there.* 

‘Why not? Foi goodness sake, you’re not to blame for whatever 
has happened, are you? Why, dicn, do you take the blame on your- 
self? Don’t you think that it’s the audience rather that is to blame? 
Those venerable elderly gentlemen of yours, those heads of families of 
yours? They should have kept those blackguirds and good-for-noth- 
ings in their place, for it’s only a mattei oi blackguards and good-for- 
notliings and nothing serious You can’t rely on the police alone ui any 
society anywhere. Here everyone scc'iiis to ask for a special policeman 
to protect him wherever he goes. They don’t seem to understanci that 
society must protect itself. And what do our high officials, our heads 
of families and dicir wives and daughters do in such circumstances ? 
They hold their tongues and sulk. There is not enough social sense to 
control the mischief-makers.’ 
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'Oh, that’s quite true. They hold their tongues, sulk and - look 
about them.’ 

'And if It’s true, tlien you have to tell them about it aloud, proudly, 
sternly. Indeed, you must show tliem that you’re not beaten Show 
those doddering old men and mothers of families. Oli, you can do 
It. You have the gift when your head is clear You’ll gather them 
round you and say it aloud, aloud And afterwards a report to the 
Voice and Stock Exchange Nl ws. You wait. I’ll do it myself I’ll arrange 
It all for you And, of course, pay more attention to things, the buffet 
must be looked after; you must ask the Prince, you must ask this 
gentleman .. You can’t possibly leave us in the lurch, sir, when we 
have to start everything all over again Well, and finally, Mr Lcmbke 
and you - arm in arm. How is Mr Lcmbke^’ 

‘Oh, how unjustly, how wrongly, how cruelly you’ve always 
judged that angelic man * ’ Mrs Lcmbke suddenly cried with quite un- 
expected impulsiveness and almost with tears, putting her handkerchief 
to her eyes. 

At that moment Peter Verkhovensky was almost speechless with 
astonishment 

‘Why, good Lord, I - but whit have I - I’ve always .. .’ 

‘You never, never* You have never done him justice*’ 

‘You never can understand a woman*’ Peter muttered with a wry 
simle. 

‘He’s the most truthful, the most considerate, the most angelic per- 
son* He’s kindness itself*’ 

‘But, good Lord, did I ever say he wasn’t kind ^ Why, I alwa) s - cr 
- always slid he was - er -’ 

‘Never* But let’s drop it I’m afraid I haven’t stuck up for him as I 
should This mornmg diat little Jesuit, the Marshal’s wife, also dropped 
a few sarcastic hints about what happened yesterday ’ 

‘Oh, she has other fish to fry now - she has to-day’s affair to worry 
about. And why are you so upset about her not coming to the ball ? 
Of course, she won’t come, if she’s got herself mixed up m such a 
scandal Perhaps she had nothing to do with it, but still her reputation 
IS at stake - her hands arc soiled.’ 

‘What are you talking about ^ I don’t understand. Why are her 
hands soiled?’ Mrs Lcmbke asked, looking bewildered. 

‘i mean to say I - I don’t know anytlimg really, but the town is 
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already ringing with the news that it was she who brought them 
together.’ 

‘What are you talking about? Drought who together?’ 

‘Good Lord, don’t you really know?* he cried with well-simulated 
astonishment. ‘ Stavrogin and Lisa, of course ! * 

‘ What did you say?’ we all cried together. 

‘Do you really mean to tell me that you don’t know? Dear me! 
Why, all sorts of tragic love affairs have been happLiiing here: Lisa 
slipped out of the carnage of the Marslial’s wife and got stniglit into 
Stavrogin’s carriage and ran off with “the latter gentlcmm” to 
Skvoreshniki in broad daylight Just an hour ago, hanlly an hour ’ 

We were dumbfounded. We, of course, began firing questions at 
him; but, to our surprise, though he ‘accidentally’ witnessed the scene 
himself, he was not able to give us a circumstantial account of it. The 
whole thing apparently happened this way: when the Marshal’s wife 
was driving Lisa and Mr Drozdov from the ‘reading* to the house of 
Lisa’s mother (who was still confined bed with bad legs), they saw 
a carriage waiting not fir from the entrance, about twenty-five paces 
away, just round the corner When Lisi jumped our, she ran straight 
to that carnage; the door was opened and quickK shut again; Lisa 
shouted to Drozdov: ‘Spare me!* - and the cirrngc drove off at full 
speed to Skvoreshniki. To our hurried question whether it had been 
all previously arranged and who was in the cirri ige, Peter replied 
that he knew nothing about it; no doubt the wh i!e thing must have 
been aiianged, but that he did n >t catcli sight of Stavrogin in the car- 
nage; possibly the old butler Alexey Ycgorych w'as there. When 
asked how he happened to be there and how he was so certain that 
Lisa had gone to Skvoreshniki, he replied tint he was there because lie 
had just happened to be passing and that, having cauglit sight of Lisa, 
he had rushed up to the carnage (and yet, for all his curiosity, he could 
not make out who was in it'), and tint Mr Drozdov did not attempt 
to give chase, and did not eve i try to stop Lisa and, indeed, kept back 
the Marslnl’s wife, who was shouting at the top of her voice: ‘She’s 
going to Stavrogin! She’s going to Stavrogin!’ But at this point I 
coidd no longer restrain myself, and shouted funously at Peter Ver- 
kliovensky : 

‘It’s you who arranged it all, you blackguard! That’s what kept 
you so busy tlus morning. You helped Stavrogin, you came m the 
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carnage, you helped her into it - you, you, you! Mrs Lembke, he’s 
your enemy! He’ll nun you, too! Take care!* 

And I ran headlong out of the house. 

To tins day I can’t understand how I could have brought myself to 
hurl those words at him I can’t help wondering at it myself. But I was 
right* everything, as appeared afterwards, happened almost exactly as 
I had said it would Above all, the cqiuvocal way 111 which he broke 
tlie news was too obvious He had not told us about it immediately on 
his arrival as a sensational piece of news, but pretended that we al- 
ready knew It without liis telling us - which was cpiite impossible in 
so short a time And if we liad known it, we shouldn’t have been able 
to keep It to ourselves till he mentioneei it Nor could he have heard 
that the town was ‘ringing’ with the story about the marshal’s wife m 
so short a time Besides, while telling us the story he allowed himself 
a rather contemptible and self-satisticd smirk once o** twice, no doubt 
consiwlering that we were fools whom he had taken in completely 

But I had otlicr worries now I was eonvmccd of the truth of the 
mam fact, and I rushed out of Mrs Lembke’s dras\iiig-room beside 
myself The catastrophe had struck me to the very heirt I felt so upset 
diat I could have cried, and perhaps I did cry I did not know what to 
do My first impulse was to go and sec Mr Verkhov eiiskv, but the dis- 
agreeable fellow again refused to open the door N istasya assured me 
m a deferential whisper that he had gone to bed, but I did not believe 
It. At Lisa’s house I succeeded in questioning the servants, they con- 
firmed the report about her elopement, but knew nothing themselves 
The house was in a turmoil , Mrs Drozdov was h iving fainting fits and 
Maurice Drozdov' was with her I did not think it possible to ask for 
Drozdov I asked them about Peter Verkhovenskv, and they told me 
that he had been m and out of the house continually during the past 
few days, sometimes twice m one day 1 he servants looked sad, and 
spoke of Lisa with a special sort of respect, they were fond of her. 
That she was ruined, utterly ruined, I had no doubt, but I simply could 
not understand the psychological aspect of the affair, cspcenlly after 
her scene with Stavrogin the previous day I did not relish the idea oC 
running about the town and makmg inquiries m the houses of our 
malicious acquaintances, who, of course, already knew the news, for, 
apart from anythmg else, it was so humiliating for Lisa. But it was 
certainly strange that I should have rim to see Miss Shatov. But I was 
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not admitted (no one had been admitted to Mrs Stavrogin’s house 
since the previous day); I don't know what I could have said to her 
and why I was so anxious to see her. From tliere I went to see her 
brother. Shatov listened gloomily and in silence I may add that I 
found him looking quite unusually depressed, he seemed extra- 
ordinarily self-absorbed, and apparently listened to me with an effort. 
He said practically nothing and began pacing his cubbv-liolc from one 
corner to the other, stamping more loudly than iisii il But as 1 was de- 
scending the stairs he shouted after me that I should go and sec Lipu- 
tiii: ‘You’ll learn everything there.’ But I did not go to sec Liputin. 
Instead, I retraced my steps, though I had already gone a good way, 
and went back to Shatov’s. I half opened the door of his room, and 
without going in asked him laconically and without any preliminaries 
whether he intended to go and sec Mary that day Shatov just swore 
at me, and I went away . I note heic, so as not to forget, that he went 
specially to the catlier end of the town thit very evening to see Mary, 
whom he had not seen for some time He found her in excellent 
health and spirits, anc| 1 cbyatkni dc ul drunk, asleep on the sofa in the 
front loom That was exactly at nine o’clock He *^old me so himself 
the following day when we met for a moment in the street Before 
ten o’clock 1 made up my mind to go to the bill, no longer as ‘a 
young steward’ (1 had left m\ bulge at Mis Lembke's, an\ way), but 
because I was very curious to hear (without asking mv questions) 
what the townspeople were saMiig about ill those happenings in 
general And, besides, I was rither inxious to have a look at Mrs 
Lembke, too, if only from a distmce I repioachcd nnself a great deal 
for having rushed out of her house like that in the afternoon. 


3 

The whole of that night, with its almost giotesque happenings and the 
terrible (iLmmcimiU in the inornng, still haunts me like some horrible 
nightmare, and forms (for me, at an\ late) the most distrc'ssing part of 
my chronicle Though I was too late for the ball, I did airivc towai Js 
Its end - so rapidly was it destined to end. It w^as past ten o’clock w'hcn 
I reached the entrance of the Marshal’s house, where the same White 
Hall, in which the reading had taken place, had, in spite of the short 
interval of tune, been cleared and made ready" as tlic chief ballroom 
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for (as "was supposed) the whole town. But however much I had been 
against the ball m the morning, I had even then no idea of die whole 
truth; not one family of quality appeared; even the Civil Servants 
who occupied positions of any consequence were not there - and 
this was certainly a most striking far t As for the ladies and girls, Peter 
Verkhovensky’s conjectures (the insidious nature of which was all 
too plain now) turned out to be utterly wrong only a few people had 
come to die ball; diere was scarcely one lady to four men, and what 
ladies! Some “nondescript** wives of regimental officers, post office 
clerks and low-grade Civil Servants, and other small fry, tlirej doc- 
tors* wives with their daughters, two or three poor country gentle- 
women, the seven daughters and the niece of the secretiry I believe I 
have mentioned earlier, shopkeepers* wives - was this what Mrs 
Lcmbke expected^ Half of the meichants of our town eycn had kept 
away. As for die men, there were great numbers of them, even though 
all die people of quality were conspicuously absent, but they m idc an 
ambiguous and suspicious impression Iherc were, of course, some 
very quiet and respectable army officers with their wives, a few very 
docile fathers, like that secretary, for instance, the father of seven 
daughters All these humble, insignificant people had come because it 
was ‘mevitabie*, as one of these gentlemen expressed it On the other 
hand, die large number of ‘smart* individuals and, besides, the large 
number of persons whom Peter Verkliovensky and myself had sus- 
pected of having been admitted without tickets, seemed even bigger 
than in the morning For the time being they were all sitting in die re- 
freshment bar, and had gone straight there as soon as they had arrived, 
as though it were a prearranged meeting-plaee So, at least, it seemed 
to me. The refreshment bar was in a large room at the end of a long 
succession of rooms It was there Prokhoryeh installed himself with 
all the attractions of the club kitchen and with a tempting display of 
snacks and drinks. I noticed several individuals whoiC coats were al- 
most in tatters and whose rig-out was certainly highly iinsuitcd for a 
ball. It was clear that someone must have taken a great deal of trouble 
to brmg them there m a state of sobriety which would not last long; 
goodness only knows where they had come from, they were certamly 
not residents of our tovm. I knew, of course, that it was Mrs Lembke*s 
idea that the ball should bear a democratic character, and that ‘even 
artisans should not be refused admission if one of them should happen 
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to pay for his ticket*. She could boldly utter diose words at her 
committee meeting, for she knew perfectly well that it would never 
have occurred to any of our artisans, who were all extremely poor, 
to buy a ticket But still I doubted very much whether the fel- 
lows in the shabby and almost tattered clothes shimld have been ad- 
mitted, in spite of the democratic sentiments of the committee. But 
who let them in and with what object? Liputin and Lyamshin had 
been deprived of their steward’s badges (though they w^rc present at 
the ball, as they were taking part in the ‘literary quadrille ’), but, to 
my surprise, Liputin’s place was taken by the divinity stiidint who 
had done more than anybody else to discredit the ‘niitincc’ by bis 
brush with Mr Verkhoveiisky, and Lyamshin’s place by Petei ; whit 
was one thcrctore to expect in such circumstances? I tried to listen to 
the conversations. Some of the opinions I heard expressed struck me 
by their utter grotesquencss In one group, for instance, it was main- 
tained that Lisa’s elopement with Stavrogm had been arranged by Mrs 
Lcmbkc, who had been paid for it by Stavrogm. Even the amount of 
money was mentioned. It was asserted that she had 01 ganised the fete 
with that aim 111 view, that that was the reason whs half of the towns- 
people, having got wind of what was on toi^it, h id not come to the 
ball, and that Lcmbkc himself was so shocked that he ‘had gone off 
his head’, and she was now ‘ leading a madman on a string’. There was 
a great deal of laughter 111 the ballroom - hoarse, wuld, and cunning. 
Everyone, too, was violently criticizing the ball and abusing Mrs 
Lcmbkc without ceremony. Taken as a whole, it was a disorderly, 
incoherent, drunken, and agitated babble, so that it wus difficult to 
make head or tail of it or draw any conclusions from it In the refresh- 
ment bar there we're people, too, who were simply enjoying them- 
selves, as well as a number ot highly obliging and gav ladies of the sort 
who weic not surprised at, or fiightcncd of, anvtbiug - mostly regi- 
mental ladies and their husbands I hey*^ formed gay ica-partics at the 
little tables. 1 he refreshment b.. became the cosy refuge for almost 
half the guests. And yet m a little time all this mass of people would 
rush into the ballroom; it was a hoinfying diought. 

Meanwhile three meagre quadiilles were foinicd in the White Hall 
with the help of the Prince. The young ladies were danang, while 
their parents were fondly watching them. But many of the more re- 
spectable guests were bcgiiiniiig to wonder how they could, after 
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providing a little amusement for their girls, get away in good time be- 
fore ‘the trouble starts*. For absolutely everyone was convinced that 
the trouble would certainly start. I should have found it difficult to de- 
scribe Mrs Lembke’s state of mind. I did not attempt to speak to her, 
though I did go close up to her She did not reply to my bow as I 
entered, for she did not notice me (she really did not notice) She had 
a worried look and a haughty and contemptuous, though restless and 
troubled, expression in her eyes She controlled herself, tliough the 
whole dung was obviously an 01 deal to her - who and what was she 
doing It for? She ought to have left and, above all, taken her husband 
away, but she remained! I could see from her face that her eyes were 
‘fully opened* and that she had nothing more to e\pcct She did not 
even ask Peter to come and talk to her (he seemed to avoid her himself; 
I saw him in the refreshment bar, and he looked extremely cheerful) 
But she remained at the ball nevertheless, and did nv>t let Mr Lembke 
leave her side for a moment Oh, up to the last moment she would 
have lepudiated any hint about his healtli with genuine indignation, 
even that morning But now her eyes were to be opened about tliat, 
too. For my part, I could not help thinking from the first gl ince that 
Mr Lembke looked worse than he had done in the morning It seemed 
to me as though he were m a sort of coma and did not realize where 
he was. Sometimes he would suddenly look round him \/ith un- 
expected seventy; he did so, for instance, twice at me Once he tried 
to say something He began in a loud, resonant voice but did not finish 
the sentence, throwing a humble old Civil Scivant who happened to 
be near him almost into a panic But even this humble section of the 
public in the Wliitc Hill tried to get out of Mrs Lembke’s way gloom- 
ily and fearfully, at the same time throwing rather strange glances at 
her husband, glances that were too penetrating and frank to be in 
keeping with the timidity of these people 

‘It was that fact that sent a chill tlirough my heart,* Mrs Lembke ad- 
mitted later to me, ‘and I suddenly began to suspect what was wrong 
with Mr Lembke * 

Yes, she was to blame again! Probably when she decided with Peter 
Verkhovensky that the ball should take place and that she should be 
present, she must have gone again to the study of Mr Lembke, who 
had been completely ‘shaken’ at tlic ‘reading*, and had again used 
all her seductive arts and made Inm go with her. But how she must 
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have suffered just now! And yet she did not leave! Whether it was her 
pride that tormented her or whether she simply lost her head - 1 don’t 
know. In spite of her haughtiness, she tried to say a few words to some 
of the ladies with humilution and smiles, but they looked embarrassed, 
tried to shake her off with mistrustful monosyllabic ‘Yes, ma’am,* and 
‘No, ma’am,* and quite obviously avoided her. 

The only one of all the persons of high rank 111 our town to be pre- 
sent at the ball was the pompous General whom I have already had 
occasion to describe before, and who at the party of the Marsh il’s wife 
after Stavrogin’s duel with CJaganov ‘opened the door to public im- 
patience*. He walked importantly about the room, watched and list- 
ened, trying to imply by Ins demeanour that he had come more for 
the sake of observing the proceedings than for his own indubitable 
pleasure. He finished up by attaching himself to Mrs Lcmbke and not 
moving away from her a step, obviously tr)ing to cheer her up and 
reassure her. He undoubtedly was a most kmd-hearted man, very dig- 
nified, and so old that one could even put up with his compassion. But 
to admit to herself that this old windbag had the impudence to pity 
and almost to patronize her, knowing that he was honouring her by 
his presence, was extremely galling The Geneial, however, would 
not leave her and kept chattering without stopping. 

‘They say a town cannot exist without seven righteous men - seven, 
I believe, it is - can’t remember the exact number. I don’t know how 
many of fhese seven - er - uiK|uestionably righteous men of our town 
- er - have had the honour of coming to your ball, ma’am, but in spite 
of their presence I’m beginning to feel lathcr - cr - in danger, loifs 
me pardomteZy charniaiitc daniCy ncst-cc pas"^ I speak allegorically, but 
I’vejust been to the - er - refieshmcnt bar and I’m glad to be back safe 
and sound. Our priceless Prokhorveh, I’m afraid, ma’am, isn’t qmtein 
his element theie and I shouldifi be surprised if - er - his tent dis- 
appeared from over his head by th*' morning. I’m joking though. I’m 
only waiting to see what the “hi Mry quadrille” is going to be like, 
then I’m off to bed. You must excuse a gouty old fellow, ma’am, but 
as a rule I go early to bed and yc^u, too, ma’am. I’d advise you to go 
bye-bye, as they say au\ enjants. Daniine, ma’am. I’ve come here to 
have a look at some pretty girls whom - cr - I can never hope to sec 
in such rich variety as in this place. They’re all from the other side of 
the river, and I’m afraid I never drive down there. There’s the wife of 
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an officer, ma’am, of the regiment of chasseurs, I believe - er - not at 
all bad looking, ma’am, not bad looking at all and - er - knows it her- 
self, she docs, too. I’ve had a few words with the little rogue - a for- 
ward filly - and - er - the girls, too, arc fresh, ma'am, fresh. Pity, 
diough, there’s nothing else but their freshness to - cr - commend 
tlicm. However, one mustn’t grumble, what? Some of ’em arc real 
peaches, except that their lips arc a little too thick. As a rule, ma’am, 
the beauty of Russian women’s faces hasn’t got that regularity and - 
er - I’m afraid they’re more like pancakes than anything else Vous me 
pardonnez, nest-ce pa^ - their eyes, though, are pretty - laughing eyes. 
These peaches arc very charming during the hrst two years of their 
youth - three years even, 1 daresay - but after that I’m sorry to say, 
< ma’am, they tend to - er - spread incontinently - cr - producing m 
dicir husbands that sad mdiffcrcntism which - er - I’m afraid rather 
contributes to the development of the woman question - if I under- 
stand it correctly. H’m! The hall’s nice; the rooms aren’t badly decor- 
ated. Could be woise, I suppose. The music, too, could have been 
worse - 1 don’t say should have been It’s the scarcity of ladies that 
makes such a bad effect Afraid the clothes aren’t worth mentioning. 
Disgustmg the way that chap in the gicy trousers is dancing the tan- 
can. No sense of decency I shouldn’t have minded if he did it because 
he was a bit merry, since he’s out local chemist, but - cr - it’s a bit too 
earfy at eleven o’clock even for a chemist Two fellows in the refresh- 
ment bar had a fight, but thc> wcien’t thrown out. Fellows who start 
a fight at eleven o’clock should be thrown out whatever the cus- 
toms of the public. It’s diftercnt at three o’clock. One has to make 
allowances for public opinion then, if, that is, the ball lasts as long as 
tliat. I see, ma’am, Mrs Stavrogin hasn’t kept her word and hasn’t sent 
flowers. Well, I suppose, paiwrc were, she’s somctliing else to worry 
about now besides flowers And what about poor Lisa, eh? You’ve 
heard, haven’t you^ I’m told the whole thing’s rather mysterious and 
- cr - and that chap Stavrogm’s again mixed up in it ... Well, well. 
I really ought to go home to bed - afraid can’t keep my eyes open. 
But what about that ‘literary quadrille”? When’s that coming on?’ 

At last the ‘literary quadrille’ began. Whenever during the past few 
days tlie forthcoming ball was being discussed in our town, the con- 
versation was invariably and immediately switched over to the ‘liter- 
ary quadrille’, and as no one had the faintest idea what it was all about. 
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it always aroused immense curiosity. There could be nothing more 
dangerous for its success - and what a terrible disappointment it turned 
out to be! 

The hitherto locked side-doors of the White Hall were suddenly 
thrown open and a few masked figures appeared The public sur- 
rounded them eagerly. All the people m the refreshment bar flocked 
to the last man into the ballroom. The masks took their places for the 
dance I succeeded in squec7ing my way through to the front, and I 
took up a position immediately behind Mrs Lcmbke, von Lcmbke, 
and the General At that moment Peter Verkhovensky, who was not 
to be seen till then, hurried up to Mrs Lcmbke 

‘Tve been in the refreshment room all the time keeping an eye on 
things/ he whispered with the expression of a guilty schoolboy, which 
he assumed on purpose to provoke her even more. 

She flushed with anger. 

‘I wish you’d stop deceiving me now at least, you insolent man!* 
she blurted out almost aloud, so that it was distinctly heard by several 
people. 

Peter rushed off, looking extremely satisfied with himself. 

It would be difficult to imagine a more wretched, vulgat, tasteless, 
and insipid allcgoi y th m that ‘ literary quadnl Ic * Nothing less suitable 
for our public could have been devised, and yet, I am told, it was 
Karmazinov who had devised it It is true it was Liputin wlio had 
arranged it in consultation with the lame teacher wins had been at 
Virginsky’s party But, .all the same, it was Karmaziiiov who had 
thought of the idea and, it was rumoured, even meant to dress up and 
take a speci.il .iiid principal part in it The qu idrille w as made up of six 
miserable p.iirs of masks - not leallv masks even, for they all wore the 
same clothes .as everyone else. Thus, tor instcUicc, one short, elderly 
gentlcm.in in a frock-coat - in fact, dressed like cvcr\ one else - and a 
venerable grey beard (tied on - thi^ constituted the whole of his fancy" 
dress) w.is bobbing up and down c n the same spot as he danced wuth a 
stolid expression on his face, woiking aw.iy .is fast as he could with Ins 
feet without moving an inch He emitted curious sorts of sounds m a 
soft but husky bass, and it w.is that huskincss of his voice that was 
meant to suggest one of tlic wcll-knowm newspapers Opposite tins 
mask danced two giants X and Z, and these letters were pinned on 
their frock-coats, but what tlic X and Z meant remamed a mystery. 
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The ‘honest Russian thought* was represented by a middle-aged 
gentleman wearing spectacles, a frock-coat, gloves and - manacles 
(real manacles) Under the arm of this ‘thought* was a bricf-casc con- 
taining documents referring to some ‘case*. An opened letter from 
abroad to convince the sceptics of the honesty of tlie ‘ honest Russian 
thought’ peeped out of his pocket. All this the stewards cxplamed 
by word of mouth, since it was impossible to read the letter which 
protruded from his pocket In his raised right hand ‘ the honest Russian 
thought* held a wine-glass, ns though he were about to pioposc 
a toast. Close at eath side of him two short-haired nihilist girls 
capered and vis-t)-vi^ danced another elderly gcntlcmin in a frock- 
coat, blit with a heavy cudgel in his hand, apparently representing a 
very redoubtable peiiodical, though not a Peteisburg one ‘I’ll wipe 
you off the face of the eai th* ’ But though armed with a cudgel, be just 
could not bear the spectacles of ‘the honest Riissian thought’ fixed 
intently upon him and tried to look awa), and when he did his pas dc 
Am, he twisted and turned and did not know wh it to do with him- 
self, so much, apparently, did his conscience puck him .. However, 
I am afraid I cannot recall all those rather absurd inventions of thens; 
it was all of the same kind, so that in the end I felt thoroughly ashamed. 
And It was the same feeling of shame that could be read on the faces 
of the audience, even on the most moiosc countenances of those who 
hifd come from the rehesliment bar When a man feels ashamed, he 
generally begins to get angi y and is inclined to bee ome cynical Gradu- 
ally, our audience, too, beg in to murmur. 

‘What’s all this about a man 111 one group who came from the 
refreshment bar muttered. 

‘ Some stupid nonsense ’ 

‘Some sort of liteiature. They’re criticizing The Voice.* 

‘What do I care?’ 

From another group: 

‘Donkeys'* 

‘No, they’re not donkeys; it’s we who are the donkeys.* 

‘Why arc you a donkey?’ 

‘I’m not a donkey.’ 

‘Very if you’re not a donkey, then I’m certainly not.’ 

From a third group: 

‘Kick them all in the beliind and to hell witli them!* 
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‘Pull the hall down!* 

From a fourth group: 

‘I wonder the Lcmbkcs aren’t ashamed to look on*’ 

‘Why should they be ashamed^ You aren’t, arc you?* 

‘Of course I’m ashamed, but he’s the (jovernor ’ 

‘And you’re a pig’* 

‘Never in my life have I seen such a dull and uninteresting ball,* ^ 
lady next to Mrs Lembke remarked viciously, quite obviously with 
the intention of being overheard 

The lady was about forty, plump and punted, wearing a bright- 
coloured silk dress; almost everyone in town knew her, but no ;)nc 
received her She was the widow of a State Councillor, who had left 
her a wooden house and a meagre pension, but she lived well and kept 
a carnage and horses She hid been the first to pay a visit to Mrs 
Lembke about two months before, but the Governoi’s wife had not 
received her 

‘I could have foretold that,’ she added, looking msolentl) into Mrs 
Lenibkc’s face 

‘If you could have foretold it, why did )ou eome^’ Mrs Lembke 
could not refrain from asking 

‘Because, madam, I was too simple,’ the qiiu k-\vittcd ladv snapped 
back in a flash in great agitation (she was spoiling (or i tight) , but the 
General placed himself between them 

‘C/;<Vt liamCy he siid, bending over Mrv Lembke, ‘I honestlv think 
you ought to be going We’re onl> in their w i\ , and ihcs Te sure to 
have a thoroughly good time without us You’ve done sour part, 
you’ve opened the ball for them, and now - cr - \oii can leave tlicm 
in peace And - cr - I don’t think, ma'im, Mr Lembke is qiutc at his 
best just now, is hc^ 1 only hope theie won’t be ui\ trouble.* 

But It was too htc 

During the cjuadrille Mr Leinbki was wMtching the dancers with a 
sort of wrathful perplexity, and wi.eii comments began to be made in 
the audience, he began to cast agitated glances round him. Then for 
the first time be caught sight of some c>t the individuals who had come 
from the refreshment-room, an expression of extreme surpiise ap- 
peared on his face Suddcnlv there was loud laughter ai some horse- 
play 111 the quadrille: the editor of ‘redoubtable periodical not pub- 
lished in Petersburg*, who was dancing with the cudgel in his hands. 
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feeling that he could no longer endure the staring spectacles of * honest 
Russian thought*, and not knowing how to escape it, suddenly, m the 
last figure, walked upside down towai ds the spectacles, which, by the 
way, was meant to signify the continual upside-down distortion of 
common-sense in ‘ the redoubtable periodical not published in Peters- 
burg*. As Lyamshin wis the only one who could walk upside down, 
it was he who had volunteered to represent the editor with the cudgel. 
Mrs Lembkc had no idea tliat anyone would be walking upside down. 
‘They concealed it from me,’ she kept repeating to me afterwards in 
mdignation and despair The loud laughter of the crowd greeted not 
the allegory, of course, for nobody cared my thing about it, but simply 
the spectacle of a man walking upside down in a dress-siiit with tails. 
Lembke flew into a rage and trembled all over 

‘Blackguard ’ ’ he cried, pointing to Lyamshm ‘ Sei/ci the villain and 
turn him over - turn his legs - his head - with his h^'ad up - up ^ * 
Lyamshin jumped to his feet The laughter grew louder 
‘Turn out all the villains who*rc laughing’* Lembkc suddenly 
ordered 

The crowd began to mutter and ro ir with laughter. 

‘You can’t do that, sir’* 

‘You mustn’t abuse the public, sir’* 

‘You’re a fool yourself’’ a voice cried from a corner. 

‘Filibusters ’ ’ someone cried troni another corner 
Lembkc turned round quickly at the cry and tinned pale. A blank 
smile appeared on his face, as diough he suddenly remembered and 
understood something. 

‘Ladies and gentlemen,* Mrs Lembke addressed tlic crowd, which 
was pressing forward, drawmg her husband after her at the s imc time 
— ‘Ladies and gentlemen, please excuse Mr Lembkc. Mr Lembkc is not 
feeling 'well - excuse - forgive him, ladies and gentlemen’’ 

I heard her distinctly say ‘ forgive*. I lie whole dung happened very 
qmckly. But I distincdy remember diat a section of the public, as 
diough in alarm, made for die door just at that moment, imnicdiatcly 
after diose words of hers I also remember a woman*s hysterical, tear- 
ful cry: 

‘Oh, the same thmg again!* 

And suddenly another bombshell burst in the midst of the crush 
that had started at the door, exactly ‘the same thmg agam*: 
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‘Fire! The suburb across die river is on fire!’ 

The only thing I cannot remember is where this cry first arose: 
whether it was uttered by someone m one of the rooms or, as it 
seems likely, by someone who came running in from the stairs leading 
to the entrance hall, but it was followed by such an uproar that I can’t 
possibly describe it. More than half of the guests at the ball came from 
across the river - owners or occupiers of wooden houses in the suburb. 
They rushed to the windows, pulled back the curtains once and 
tore down the blinds. The fire, it is true, had only just stilted, but it 
was burning fiercely in three scpaiate places, and that was what had 
frightened them. 

‘Arson! The Spigulin men!’ people in the crowel yedled. 

I remember a few highly cliar.icteristic exclamations: 

‘I had a feeling that they’d set fire to die town - I’ve had a premoni- 
tion that they’d do it for these last few da\ s ’ * 

‘The Spigulin men, the Spigulin men’ No one else!* 

‘They got us all here on purpose so that they could set fire to the 
suburb ! ’ 

This last most amazing cry came from a woman; it was an un- 
intentional and involuntary cry of some hard-fisted woman wdiose 
worldly goods were all on fire. They all now rushed to the exit. I shall 
not attempt to describe die crush in the entiaiKC hall over the sorting 
out of fur coats, shawls, and cloaks, the shrieks of frightened women, 
and the crying of girls. I don’t think dierc «vas any theft, but it would 
not surprise me if in such disorder some people went awav without 
their warm clothes because die) were unable to find them, which gave 
rise to all sorts of legends, appropriately embellished, long aftcrwaids. 
Mr and Mrs Lembke were almost crushed to death by tlic crowd m 
the doorway. 

‘Stop ’em all! Don’t let anyone out!’ Lembke shouted, stretching 
out his arms menacingly towards th( people who piessed round him 
on all sides. ‘ Search everyone - every one without exception - at once !* 

There was an outbuist of loud and violent swearing in the ball- 
room. 

‘Andrey! Andrcy!’ Mrs Lembke cried in utter despair. 

‘Arrest her first!’ Mr Lembke shouted, pointing a menacing finger 
at his wife. ‘Search her first! Tlic ball was arranged with die obj'cct of 
setting fire to die town!’ 
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She uttered a cry and fainted (oh, this time it was a real faint, of 
course^). The Prince, die General and I rushed to her aid; there were 
others who came to our help at that difficult moment, including some 
women Wc carried the unhappy womnn out of that hell to her car- 
nage , but she only recovered consciousness as she reached her house, 
and her first cry was again about her husbmd With the destruction 
of all hei illusions, only her husbind remained to her A doctor was 
sent for I stayed at her pi ice for a whole hour, and so did the Prince, 
the General, in a fit of generosity (though he had been very frightened 
himself), expiessed the wish to remun ‘at the bedside of the unhappy 
woman* all night, but ten minutes liter be fell asleep in an irni-chair in 
the drawing-ioom while waiting for the doctoi, and theic we left him 

The Pohce'Coinmissioncr, who lud hastened fioni the ball to the 
fire, hid succeeded in bringing Mr Lembke out of the hall after us 
He tried to get him to join his wife in the c in iige, doing his best to 
persuade His Excellency ‘to rest* I cannot undcrstind why he did 
not succeed Of course, Mr Lembke refused to hear of a test, and was 
anxious to rush to the fire, but tint wis no excuse It ended in his 
taking him to the fire in his open carriigc He told us afterwards that 
Lembke was gesticulating all the way and ‘give expression to ideas 
which were impossible to ciiiy out Ixcuisc they were so extri- 
ordiiiary *. It was officiill) stated later tint Ills Fxcellcncv had at that 
time been in a delirious condition owing to ‘sudden shock* 

There is no need to dcsciibe h(sw the bill ended A few do/cn 
revellers, and with them some I idles, rcnnincd 1 here were no police 
The band was forced to sti\ behind, and the musicians who attempted 
to leave were beaten black and blue By the morning ‘ Prokhorych*s 
tent* was pulled down, they drank and danced with complete aban- 
don, made a mess of the rooms, and only at daybrcik some of the 
gang, drunk as lords, arrived at the fire in time for new disorders The 
rest fell asleep in the rooms dead drunk on the velvet sofas and the 
floor In the morning they were dragged out by their legs into the 
street. So ended the fete in aid of the governesses of our province 


4 

The fire alarmed those guests at the ball who lived in the suburb across 
the river because it was a clear case of arson. It is remarkable diat 
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the first cry of ‘Fire!* was immediately followed by another shout:’ 
‘The Spigulin men have set fire to the suburb.* Now it is, indeed, 
well known that three Spigulin men did in fact take part in setting 
fire to the suburb, but - that was all; the rest of the workmen of the 
factory were entirely exonerated both by public opinion and officially. 
Besides those three blackguards (one of whom has been caught and 
confessed, and the other two are still at large), there tan be no doubt 
that Fedka the convict also took part in the incendiarism. That is all 
that IS so far known for certain about the origin of the file, the theories 
of the fire arc quite a difierent matter. What was the motive' of the 
three blackguards? Were they or wrre tliey not acting on instruc- 
tions? It IS difficult to give an answer to all these questions even ncivv. 

The fire, owing to the strong wind, the fact that practically all the 
houses of the subuib weie wooden, and, fmilly, that they had been 
set alight from three sides, spread ripidh , and a whole quarter of the 
suburb was soon blazing fieicely (the suburb was actiully set alight at 
two ends: the third fiic was dealt with in tunc and extinguished al- 
most as scHsn as it begin, of which 1 iter) TIk l\ tersburg and Moscow 
papers, however, exaggerated our calamits no inoie (and perhaps 
even less) than a quarter of the entire suburb, rougliK speaking, was 
burnt down. Our fire brigade, though lathcr iindcquatc to the size 
and population of the town, acted, howevci, veiy efficiently and w th 
great devotion. But it would not hive been able to do much, even 
with the vigorous assistance of the inh ibitaiirs, if the wind, which sud- 
denly abated at dawn, had not changed When I reached the suburb, 
only one hour after our flight tiom the bill, the fire was already at its 
height A whole street which r.iii paiallcl to the riser was blizing. It 
was as light as day . I shall not attempt to describe die scene of the fire; 
who in Russia does not know what it is likc^ The side-streets close to 
the burning sticet were teeming with bustling people. Expecting die 
fire to spread any moment, the inh ihitants were dragging out their 
belongings, but still refused to lease their dwellings and were sitting, 
111 expectation, on the ti links and feather beds they' had dragged out, 
each under his ow'»i windows. Part of the male populafon were hard 
at work rudilessly chopping down fences, and even taking to pieces 
whole hovels which were nearest the fire and on the windward side. 
Only the childieii who had been wakened were crying, and die 
women who had already dragged out dieir chattels were howlmg and 
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wailing. Those who had not managed to save their belongings got on 
with their work in silence and were busily hauling them out into the 
street. Sparks and embers were flying in all directions, and people put 
them out as best they could. At the scene of the fire itself there were 
crowds of spectators who had come running from all over the town. 
Some of diem helped to put out the flames, others stood gazing, 
fascinated by the sight. A big fire at night always produces an exciting 
and exhilarating effect; this explains the attraction of fireworks; but 
in die case of fireworks, the graceful and regular sliipe of the flimes 
and die complete immunity from danger produce a light and playful 
effect comparable to the effect of a glass of champagne. A real fire is 
quite another matter there the horror and a certain sense of personal 
danger, combined with the well-known exhilarating effect of a fire at 
night, produce in the spectator (not, of course, in one whose house 
has burnt down) a certain shock to the brain and, as it were, a chal- 
lenge to his own destructive instincts, which, alas, he buried in the 
soul of even the meekest and most domesticated official of the lowest 
grade. This grim sensation is almost always delightful ‘I really don’t 
know if It is possible to watch a fire without some enjoyment’’ This 
is word for word what Mr Verkhovensky said to me one night on 
returning from a fire, at winch he hippcncd to be present by accident, 
and under the first impression of the scene Doubtless, the man who 
enjoys watching a fire at night will not hesitate to rush into the flames 
himself to save a child or an old woman, but tint is an entirely differ- 
ent matter. 

Following close behind the crowd of curious onlookers, I eventually 
came, without making any enquiries, to the main and most dangerous 
spot, where I at last caught sight of Lcmbkc, whom I was looking for 
at the request of Mrs Lenibke herself His position was amazing and 
extraordinary He was standing on the ruins of a fence; to the left, 
about thirty paces awav, rose the blackened skeleton of a wooden 
two-storied house which had almost completely burnt down, with 
holes instead of windows in each story, with its roof fallen in, and 
with flames still creeping here and there among the charred beams. At 
the back of the courtyard, about twenty paces from the burnt house, 
a small cottage, also two stones high, was just beginning to blaze, and 
the firemen were doing their utmost to save it. To the right the fire- 
men and a crowd of people were concentrating on a large wooden 
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building which was not burning, but which had caught fire several 
times already and which was quite certain to burn down presently. 
Lcmbke shouted and gesticulated, standing with lus face to the cot- 
tage, giving orders which nobody carried out. At first I thought that 
he had been left standing there on purpose and that no one bothered 
about him any more. At least, tliough the large mixed crowd, which 
surrounded him and among which were some gentlemen and even 
the cathedral priest, was listening to him with cunosit) and astonish- 
ment, no one attempted to speak to him or tried to get him aw ay. Pale 
and with glittering c) es, Lcmbke was delivering himself of the most 
amazing tilings; and, to crown it all, he w^as bareheaded, having lost 
his hat long ago. 

‘It*s all mcendiansm! It*s nihilism! Whatever is burmng, is nilul- 
isml* I heard almost with horror, and tiiough there was nothing to be 
surprised at any longer, reality always has something shocking about 
it. 

‘Your Excellency,* a policeman, who rushed up to him suddenly, 
said, ‘hadn’t you betD'r go home and hive a rest? It’s dangerous for 
Your Excellency even to stand heic.* 

Tins policeman, as I found out later, had been detailed by the Police 
Commissioner to watch over Lcmbke and to do his utmost to get him 
home, and in case of danger even to use force - a task evidently be- 
yond ins power. 

‘They’ll dry the tears of the victims of the fire, but they’ll burn 
down the town. It’s all those tour blackguards, four and a half. Arrest 
the lascal! He insinuates himself into the lionoui of families. They 
used governesses to set fire to the houses That’s disgraceful, disgrace- 
ful. Good Lord! what is he doing thcie?’ he shouted, suddenly notic- 
ing a fireman cm the top of tlie blaong cottage, under whom the roof 
had almost burnt away and round whom flames were flaring up. ‘ Pull 
him down! Pull him down! He’li . J1 through! He’ll catch fire! Put 
him out! What is he doing there?' 

‘He’s putting out the fire, sir.’ 

‘Not likely. The fire’s in the minds of people, and not on the roofs 
of houses. Pull him down and give it up! Better give ic up! Better give 
it up! Let It put Itself out! Good heavens, who’s crying dierc? An old 
woman! An old woman is screaming! Why have you forgotten the 
old woman?’ 
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To be sure, on the ground floor of the blazing cottage an old 
woman was screaming, an cighty-ycar-old relative of the merchant 
who owned the burmng house But she had not been forgotten. She 
had gone back to the burning house herself, while it was still possible, 
with the insane idea of dragging out her feather-bed from a corner 
which was still untouched by the flames Choking in the smoke and 
screammg with the heat, for the room had in the meantime caught 
fire, she was trying with all her might to push her feather-bed 
through a broken window-pane with her feeble hands Lembke rushed 
to her assistance. They all saw him run up to the window, catch hold 
of one end of the feather-bed and pull it with all his strength tlirough 
the window. As ill luck would have it, a rafter fioni the roof fell at 
that moment and hit the imliappy man, it did not kill him, merely 
grazing his neck as it fell, but Mi Lembke’s career came to an end, in 
our province, at any rate, the blow knocked him oft his feet and he 
fell down on the ground unconscious 

Daybreak came at last, bleak and dismal The fire abitcd, a calm 
descended suddenly after the wind, and then a drizzling run fell slow- 
ly , as though through a sieve By that time I was already m a diftcrcnt 
part of the suburb, far from the pliec wheie Lembke had collapsed, 
and there I heard strange things be mg sud in the crowd A very curi- 
ous /act had come to light at the very edge of the suburb, on a piece 
of waste land behind the kitchen gardens, not less thm fift\ yards from 
any other buildings, stoead a small, newly built wooden house', and 
this solitary house caught fiic at the very beginning, almost before any 
other house If it had burnt down, it could not hive set any other 
building on fire because it w is so far from any other house, iiid vice 
versa, if the whole of the suburb had burnt down, that house would 
have escaped even if a gale had been blowing It thcieforc followed 
that It had caught fire cjuite independently and sep irately, and hence 
that there was something wrong about it But the important thing 
was that it had not burnt down, and at daybreak astonishing things 
were discovered in it The owner of the new house, an artisan who 
Jived m a nearby suburb, rushed to his house as soon as he saw it on 
fire, and with the help of his neighbours he succeeded in saving it by 
scattering the heap of logs which had been set on fire at one of the side 
walls But there were lodgers m the house - a captain who was well 
known in the town, his sister, and an elderly maid, and the tliree of 
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them, the captain,. his sister and their maid, had been murdered during 
the night, and apparently robbed (It was there that the Police Com- 
missioner had gone when Lcmbkc had been trying to salvage the 
fcathcr-bcd.) In the morning the news had spread, and a huge crowd 
of all sorts of people, including even victims of the fire, had rushed to 
the waste land and the new house. It was difficult to pass through so 
dense .. crowd. I was at once told that the Captain hid been found 
lying dicssed on a bench with his throat cut, and that he Ind appar- 
ently been dead drunk when murdered, so that he was not aware of 
anytlung, and that he had bled ‘like a bull’, that his sister, Mina 
Timofeyevna, had been ‘pierced through and through’ with a knife 
and was lying on the floor near the door, so that she must have been 
awake and had resisted and struggled with the murderer. Tlic maid, 
who had also probably been awake, had her skull broken. According 
to the laiidloid, the Captain had been to sec him the previous morn- 
ing. He was drunk and boasted about his monev, showing the land- 
lord about 200 roubles. The Captain’s old green wallet was found 
empty on the floor, but his sister’s funk hid not been touched, and 
tlic silver setting of the icon hid not been touched cither The Cap- 
tain’s waidrobe, too, liad not been tampered w ith It \s is obvious that 
the robber had been in a hurry, that it was a man who was familiar 
with the Captain’s private affaiis, who hid come onl\ for the moiici , 
and that he knew where it was kept. If the landlord hid not been in 
time, the binning logs would have set hie to tlie liouse and it would 
ha'^^c been difficult to fmd out the truth from the chirred bodies. 

This IS how the story was relited to me Another piece of informa- 
tion w IS idded' the house had been taken tor the Capt iin and his sister 
by^ Stavrogin, the son of the Ge'nciar> w idow , and he had come him- 
self to arrange about die rent; that 1 e had had a great deal of trouble 
in persuading the Lmdloid to let it, betause the latter had intended to 
use It as a public-house , but Stavio^ u was leads to pay any rent tlic 
landlord asked and had paid for six months in advance. 

‘The fire was no accident,* people were saying to each other in die 
crowd. 

But the majority were silent. Their faces were sullen, but I did not 
notice any signs of great anger. They went on talking about Stavrogin, 
pointing out that the murdered woman was his wife and diat on die 
previous day he had ‘dishonourably’ abducted the daughter of Mrs 
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Drozdov, a General’s widow, a girl who belonged to one of the best 
families m the town, and that a complaint was to be lodged against 
him witli the authorities in Petersburg. As for the motive of his wife’s 
murder, it was clear enough that she had been killed to make it pos- 
sible for him to marry Miss Lisa Tushm. 

Skvorcshniki was only about two miles away, and I remember 
wondermg whether I ought not to let them know about it. However, 
I did not notice that anybody was trying to incite the crowd, though 
in It, to be quite honest, I did catch sight of two or three of die ruffians 
I load seen in the refreshment room at the ball, whom I recognized at 
once. But I particularly remember one thin, tall lad of the artisan 
class - a confirmed drunkard, by die look of him - and, as 1 found out 
later, a locksmith by trade, with a curly head and a face so grimy diat 
it seemed to be covered with soot He was not drunk, but seemed, m 
contrast to the sullen and motionless crowd, to be m a frenzy of ex- 
citement. He kept addressing the people, though 1 do not remember 
the exact words he used He did not say anydung coherent that was 
longer than. ‘I say, fellows, this is terrible* We can’t just stand about 
and do nothmg, can we?’ and, as he spoke, he kept wavmg Ins arms 
about. 


3 

The End of a Love Affair 

I 

FROM die large diawing-ioom at Skvorcsliniki (the same in which the 
last mtcrview between Mrs Stavrogm and Mr Verkliovensky had 
taken place) the fire could be plamly seen. At daybreak, at about six 
o’clock m the monimg, Lisa was standing at the fardiest wuidow on 
the right and watclnng the d) mg red glow m the sky. She was alone 
m the room. She was wearing the party dress she had worn at the 
readmg die day before - light green, gorgeous, covered with lace, but 
already crumpled and put on carelessly and m haste. Noticmg sud- 
denly that her corsage was undone, she blushed, quickly put her dress 
to rights, snatched up the red shawl she had thrown down on an arm- 
chair when she came m the day before, and put it round her neck. Her 
luxuriant hair fell m a disorderly disarray of curls on her right shoul- 
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der from under the shawl. Her face looked tired and worried, but her 
eyes glowed under her kmt brows. Slie went up to the window again 
and pressed her buriimg forehead against the cold pane. The door 
opened and Stavrogm came in. 

‘I’ve sent a messenger on horseback,’ lie said. ‘In ten mmutes we 
shall know everytlimg. Meanwhile all 1 could fmd out from the ser- 
vants was that part of the suburb across the river has been burnt down, 
near the embankment on the right side of the bridge 1 he fire started 
about midnight. It is dying down now.’ 

He did not go up to the wmdow, but stopped three paces behind 
her; she did not turn round to lum. 

‘By the calendar it should have been daylight an hour ago, but it’s 
still almost dark,* she said irntabiy. 

‘All calendars tell lies,* he observed with a polite smile, but, feeling 
ashamed, he hastened to add* ‘It’s boring to live by the calendar, 
Lisa.’ 

And he fell silent, anno) ed with himself for tlie platitude he had 
uttered. Lisa smiled wrily. 

‘You are m such a melaiicholv mood that \ ou can’t even find words 
to speak to me. But don’t worry, you s\crc quite right I do live by 
die calendar. Every step I take is accordmg to the calendar Does that 
surprise you?’ 

She turned away fiom the wmdow quickly and sat down 111 an 
arm-chair. 

‘Won’t you, too, sit down, please^ We shdl be oiilv a short time 
together, and I want to speak my mind Win shouldn’t you do the 
same?’ 

Staviogm sat down beside her and took her hand quietly, almost 
timidly . 

‘What dex's this tone mean, Lisa^ Whcie did )ou suddenly get it 
from? What do you mean - we sh ll be only a short time together? 
Tlus IS the second enigmatic phrase you have used, darhng, since you 
woke up hall an hour ago.’ 

‘Are you beguuung to count my enigmatic phrases?’ she said, 
laughmg. ‘Do you remember I spoke of myscU as a dead woman as I 
came 111 yesterday? You thought it necessary to forget that. To forget 
or not to notice.’ 

*I don’t remember, Lisa. Why a dead woman? We must live. 



5i8 the devils tart three 

‘And is that all? you’ve lost your eloquence completely. I’ve had 
my hour, and that’s enough. Do you remember Christophor Ivano- 
vich?’ 

‘No, I don’t,’ he said, frowning. 

‘Christophor Ivanovich at Lausanne? You got awfully tired of him. 
He always used to open the door and say, “I’ve just dropped in for a 
minute,” but he sta\cd the whole day. I don’t want to be like Christo- 
phor Ivanovich and stay the whole day.’ 

A pained look came into his fice. 

‘Lisa, I can’t bear this moibid talk. This affectation must hurt you 
too. Whit do )ou want it foi^ What for^’ His eyes glowed. ‘Lisa,’ 
he cried, T swear to you I love you now more than I did yesterday 
when \ ou came to me * * 

‘What a strange confession ^ ^h) to-day and y csterday ? Why these 
two comparisons?’ 

‘You won’t leave me, will you?’ he went on almost m despair. 
‘ We’ll go aw ay together - to-day - won’t wc^ Won’t we^’ 

‘Ugh, don’t squeeze my hand so* It hints. Whcie aie we to go 
away together to^ To-dav, too? Somewhere where we should ‘‘rise 
from the dead” again? No, I’ve had enough of experiments and, be- 
sides, It takes too long for me And I’m not fit for it, either It’s much 
too.lofty for me If we arc to go in\ where, it is to Moscow. To pay 
visits there and receive visitors Tint’s m\ leleal, you know I hivcn’t 
concealed the sort of person I am fioni \oii, even in Switzerland lint 
as it is quite impossible for us to go to Moscow and pay visits because 
you arc a married man, it’s no use talking about it.’ 

‘Lisa* Then what happened ycstcrda\ ?’ 

‘What happened, just happened ’ 

‘That’s impossible’ That’s cruel!’ 

‘What if it IS cruel? You just have to put up with it, cruel as it is.* 

‘You’re avenging yourself on me for yesterday’s whim,’ he mut- 
tered, grmning maliciously. 

Lisa Hushed 

‘What a mean thought!’ 

‘In that case why did you make me a present of - “so much happi- 
ness”? Have I the right to know?’ 

‘No, I’m afraid you’ll have to do witliout rights. Don’t make the 
meanness of your supposition worse by stupidity. You’re not your 
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usual self to-day. You*re not by any chance afraid of public opinion 
or that you’ll be blamed for “so much happiness”? If tliat is so, then 
for goodness sake don’t worry. You’re not responsible for whatever 
happened, and you haven’t got to answer to anyone for it. When I 
opened your door yesterday, you did not even know who was com- 
ing in. Yes, It was just a whim of mine, as you expressed it just now, 
and noilnng more. You tan look ever) one boldly and tiiuinphantly 
in tlie face!* 

‘Darling, your words, this laugh of yours, have been nuking me 
turn cold with horror for the last hour. This “happiness” of winch 
you talk with such frenzied fury means - ever) thing to me How can 
I give you up now? I swear to you I loved you less \ ester Jay Why 
do you rob me of cveiy tiling to-day? Do you know what it has cost 
me - this new hope? I’ve paid for it with life.* 

‘Your life or somebody else’s?* 

He got up quickly. 

‘What do you mcan^* he said, stiiing at hci fixedly. 

‘Have you paid for it with your life or mine - tint’s what I wanted 
to ask you. Or have you ceased to understand me altogether now?’ 
Lisa flushed. ‘Why did ) on jump up so suddenK ^ What iie you look- 
ing at me like that for? You frighten me What arc )ou afraid oD 
I’ve noticed for some time that y ou arc afraid - that \ ou arc afraid at 
this very moment - yes, at this very monieiir Chiodiiess, how pale \ ou 
are!* 

‘If you know something, Lisa, then I sw^cai tliat I don’t and - and 
that I WMsn’t talking of that at all when I said that 1 had paid with life.’ 

‘I - I don’t understand you at all,’ she faltcied tiinidls. 

At last a slow, wistful smile appealed on his lips. He sat down 
slowlv, put his elbows on liis knees, and burieei his face m Ins hands 

‘A bad dream - a nightniarc. Wi were talking of two dift'cient 
tilings.’ 

‘I don’t know what you were talking about. Didn’t sou know 
yesterday that I’d leave y ou to-day ? Did > ou or didn’t you? Don’t he. 
Did you or didn’t you?’ 

*I did,’ he said softly. 

‘Well, tlicn, what more do you wont? You knew, and you reserved 
diat “moment” for yourself. What else is there left for us to settle?’ 

‘Tell me die whole truth,* he cried m great agony. ‘When you 
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Opened the door of my room yesterday, did you know that you were 
opening it only for one hour^’ 

She looked at him witli hatred. 

‘Really, the most serious person can ask the most extraordmary 
questions. And what are you so worried about ^ Is it because vour 
vanity is hurt because a woman should be the first to throw you over 
and not you her^ You know, Mr Stavrogin, since I’ve been here I’ve 
happened to find out that you’re awfully generous to me, and it’s just 
that I can’t put up with from you * 

He got up and took a few steps round the room 
‘All right, suppose it had to end like that But how can it all have 
happened?’ 

‘What do }ou care? The main thing is that you knO'W it perfectly 
well ) ourself and that you understand it better than anyone in the 
world, and that you were countmg on it yourself I am a young lady, 
and my heart has been brought up on the opera That’s how it all 
started. That’s the w hole explanation * 

‘No’ 

‘There’s nothmg here to hurt your vanity, and it’s all absolutely 
true. It all began with a beautiful moment whieh was too much for 
me to bear The day befoic yesterday when I “msulted” y^cu m pub- 
lic and you replied to me like a real gentleman, I eanic home and real- 
ized at once that you were drawmg away from me because you were 
married and not at all because you despised me, which, being a society 
girl, I dreaded most of all I realized tliat by running away from me 
you were merely try mg to save m^*, fool that I was You see how 
greatly I value your generosity Just then Peter turned up and ex- 
plained It all to me at once He revealed to me tliat you couldn’t make 
up your mind about a great idea, before which he and I were as noth- 
ing, but that I was m your way, all the same He said he, too, was m 
It, he was determined that the three of us should keep together, and he 
talked the most fantastic things, about a boat and maple oars from 
some Russian song I complimented him and told lum tliat he was a 
poet, and he swallowed it all just as if I had meant it And as I knew 
perfectly well anyhow tliat I should have the courage only for one 
moment, I made up my mind to go through with it. Well, that’s all 
there IS to It, and please no more explanations. We might end up by 
quarrellmg. Don’t be afraid of anyone. I take the whole blame upon 
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myself I’m a bad, capricious girl I w-is tempted by that operatic boat 
I am a young lady But, you know, I still thouMit that you were aw- 
fully m love with me Don’t despise a foolish girl and don’t laugh at 
this tear which just rolled down my check I’m iwfiill) fond of crying 
because I’m “sorry for myself’’ Well ill right All right I’m no good 
for anything, and )ou’rc no good for anything ni/ vanity has been 
hurt as well as yours, let that be our comfort At Icist it makes it 
easier for our vanity ’ 

‘A mad dreim*’ Stavrogm cried, wringing his hands inJ pacing 
the room ‘Li^a, my pot r darling whit have you done to \ ourself 

‘I’ve burnt niv fingers tint s all You’re not crving, too ire you^ 
Please behave more as becomes a gentle ni in, be more mdifiereiit ’ 

‘Why, why did you come *^0 mc^* 

‘But, rcall\, I don’t think \ou re ihze in what a ridiculous position 
you put yourselt in the eves of the vs 01 lei by sueh questions ’ 

‘Why did you hive to rum v ourself so horribly and so stupidly^ 
And wliit’s to be elone now 

‘And IS this Stivrogin the impii Stavrogm”, os a lady who is 
in love with you eills you*' Look, 1 v told vou already I’ve c\- 
ehamyed ni) whole life tor one houi ind I 111 eontciit Do the same 
with Nours - still, there’s no reason vvhv vou should ) oil’ll have 
pldity more “hours” and “moments 

‘As min) IS vou I give you inv solemn word Not one hour more 
thin you ’ 

He w is still p icing the room mel di 1 not see her qi lek penetrating 
"1 nice wliieli seemed suddeiilv like i riv of hope But the lijit went 
out mstantlv 

‘If vou knew whit 111) present inq \btblc since ritv eosts me, Lisa, if 
only I could reveal to s on — ’ 

‘Reve iD You w iiit to reve il son etlnng to me " Mi\ the Lord pre- 
serve me from )our revelitions she iiiteiiupted him almost m 
terror 

He stopped and v\ aited une isil\ 

‘I must tell vou frankl) tint evei since tliost divs m Switzerland 1 
have been sure diat tlicre was something honiblc, something loath- 
some on )our eonseieiicc, sonic blood - and - ind it the same time 
somctlung winch mikes you look awfull) iidiculous Beware ofre- 
vcalmg to me, if it’s true I shall make a 1 luglimg-stoek of you I 
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shall laugh at you all your life. Oh dear, so you’ve turned pale again? 
I won’t, I won’t. I’m going at once!’ She jumped up from her chair 
with a disdainful and contemptuous movement. 

‘Torture me, kill me, work oft your spite on me,’ he cried in des- 
pair. ‘You’ve the right to do so! I knew I did not love you, and I 
ruined you Yes, “I’ve kept the moment for myself”. I had a hope - 
I’ve had it a long time - my last hope . . I could not resist the bright 
light that flooded my heart when you came to me yesterday of your 
own accord, alone, first I suddenly believed that 1 loved ) ou Perhaps 
I believe it even now ’ 

‘Let me rLturn such noble frankness by being as frank myself I 
don’t want to be a compassionate hospital nurse for you Perhaps I 
will really <>nd up as a hospital nurse if I don’t find a wiy of dymg 
conveniently this very day , but even if I do become 1 nurse, I won’t 
be your nurse, though, of course, you need one more than any legless 
or armless man. I always imagined that you would take me to some 
pi ice where there was a huge, wicked spider as big as a man, and we 
should spend the rest of our lives looking it it ind being afraid of it. 
That’s what our love would be wasted on You’d better go to Dasha: 
she will go with you anywhere \ou hki ’ 

‘You would think of her even now, wouldn’t yoii^’ 

‘Tlic poor little lapdog’ (jive her mv regards Docs she know that 
even m Switzerland you’d eieeided to have her for \our old age^ 
What solicitude' What forcsiglit' Oh dear, who’s tint?* 

At the far end of the room a door was opened, a head was thrust in 
and quickly disappeared 

‘Is that you, Alexey Yegor) ch?’ Stavrogin asked. 

‘No, It’s only me ’ Peter Verkhovensky thrust himself half in again 
‘How do you do, Miss Tushin? Anyways good morning I knew I’d 
find yon both in the drawing-room I’ve just come in for a moment. 
I’m sorry, Mr Stavrogin, but I simply must have a few words w ith 
you - just a few woiels'* 

Stavrogin went towards tlie door, but after taking three steps he 
returned to Lisa. 

‘If you hear anything presently, Lisa, I want you to know that it’s 
all my fault*’ 

She gave a start and looked timidly at him; but he went out of the 
room hurriedly. 
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The room from which Peter Verkhovensky liacl looked in was a large 
oval anto-room. The butler had been sitting there before he came in, 
but he sent him out. Stavrogin closed the drawing-room door behind 
him and stood waiting expectantly. Peter Verkhovensky gave him a 
quick and searching look. 

‘Well?’ 

‘I mean, if you know already,’ Piter began huiriedly, as though 
wishmg to dive into Stavrogin’s soul with his exes, ‘then none of us, 
of course, is to blame for an\ thing, and ) on least of all, for it’s - er - 
it’s such a conjunction of - I mean, such a coincidence - 1 mean, 
legally there’s no case against ) ou, and I rushed here to tell \ 011 so 
beforehand.* 

‘ Burnt ? Murdered ? ’ 

‘Murdered, but not burnt, worse luck; but I give you my word of 
honour that I had nothing to do with tint, either, however much x ou 
may suspect me, because - er - xou do suspect me, don’t xou? Want 
me to tell you the whole truth? You see, the idea rcallv did cross my 
mind - } ou suggested it to me \ ourself, not seiiousix , but just to tease 
me (for x ou would nevci hav'c suggested anx thing like that senouslx ), 
but I could not make up ni) mind, aiici I should never have done so 
for anx thing in the world, not toi a hundied roubles, and besides 
there was nothing to be gained bx it, foi me, I mean, for me ...’ He 
was m a terrific hurry and was rattling axvax. ‘ But thcio’s a coinci- 
dence for ) ou: 1 gave this drunken idiot Lebx atkin txvo hundred and 
thirty roubles out of my own pocket (xou sec, it xxas mv moncx\ 
there xvas not a rouble of x ouis and, the mam thing is, \ ou know that 
yourself). Tint was the day befoie xesteidax, in the exemng - xou 
see, the day before yesterdax, and not xesterday after the reading - 
note that: it is an c\ticmel\ inipo ^ant coincidence, for at that time 
I did not know for certain whether Miss Tushin xvould come to xou 
or not; I gax'c him my c^wn money sold) because xou excelled your- 
self the day before yesterda) by taking it into your head to reveal your 
secret to ever) body. Well, of course, I don’t want to go into that - 
It’s your business - very chivalrous and so on - but I must confess that 
I was surprised. It was just as if you had hit me over the head with a 
cudgel. But as I was sick and tired of all these tragedies - and I’m 
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quite serious, mind, though I may be using a colloquialism, since after 
all It was mterfermg with my plans - 1 vowed to get nd of the Lebyat- 
kins at all costs by sending them off to Petersburg without your know- 
ledge, more particularly as he was very anxious to go there himself. 
I made one mistake, diough: I gave the money m your name. Was it 
a mistake or not? Perhaps it wasn’t, eh? Now, hsten to me - please, 
hsten how it all turned out -* 

In the excitement of his talk he walked close up to Stavrogin and 
was about to take hold of the lapel of Ins coat (quite likely delibei- 
ately). Stavrogm struck him violently on the arm. 

‘What on earth - 1 mean, really - you’ll break my arm, you know. 
The important thing is how it all turned out,* he rattled on, without 
apparently being m the least surprised at the blow. ‘I gave Inm die 
money m the evenmg so that he and Ins sister should set off as early 
next mornmg as possible I entrusted this little busmess to that scoun- 
drel Liputm I mstriicted Inm to see them safely on the tram Inmsclf. 
But that swme Liputm took it into his head to play a prank on the 
public at the readuig ~ you’ve heard of it, I suppose, haven’t you? At 
the readmg^ Now, listen, listen both of rhcin had a few drinks, com- 
posed verses, half of which arc Liputin’s, Liputm got Lcbyatkm into 
a dress suit, while he told me that he had sent him od m the mornmg. 
But he kept him hidden m a little room at the back with the mtcntion 
of pushmg him out on to the platfoiin Lcb)atkm, however, got 
quickly and uncxpcetedly drunk. That was followed by die scan- 
dalous scene. The Captain was then taken home more dead dian ilivc, 
while Liputm took die two hundred roubles quietly out of his pocket, 
Icavmg some change thcic But unfortimatcly it appears that die Cap- 
tam had alreody taken the two hundred roubles out of Ins pocket that 
very monimg to boast about them and show them where he shouldn’t. 
And as that was what Fcdka was waiting for and had overheard some- 
thmg at Kirilov’s (remember, )our hint^), he decided to take advan- 
tage of It. That’s the whole irudi I’m glad Fedka at least did not find 
the money, for die scoundrel was counting on a diousand! He was m 
a great hurry and seems to have got frightened by the fire. Believe 
me, that fire was a real blow to me. No, really, it’s snnply abomm- 
able. It’s mob-law. Now, you see, I expect so much of you that I 
wouldn’t dream of conccalmg anydimg: I admit frankly that this 
idea of a fire has been maturmg at the back of my nimd for a long 
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time, for it has a strong popular appeal; but I was keeping it for a 
critical hour, for that precious moment when we shall all rise up 
and — But they suddenly took it into their heads to do it now on 
dieir own authority and without any orders, at a moment when we 
ought to be lying low and be as quiet as mice. I must say that is just 
mob-law! In a word, I don’t know anything for certain so far. Tve 
heard people mention two Spigulm workmen - but if ours, too, arc 
mixed up m it, if only one of them is in any way implicated - ho*d better 
look out! You sec what it means to let them get even a little bit out 
of hand! No, this democratic riff-raff with their groups of five is a 
poor support. What we want is one magnificent and despotic will, an 
idol of the people, resting on sometlnng solid and standing outside 
everything. Then the groups of five, too, will cringe obedient!) and 
obsequiously and be useful whenever the occasion should arise. But, 
anyway, though they may be trumpeting abroad tliat Stavrogm liad 
to burn his wife and that’s why the town was set on fire —’ 

‘Are dicy already trumpetmg that abroad^* 

‘I mean, they arc not doing anything of the kind and, I must con- 
fess, I haven’t heard an) thing at all, but what can you do with people, 
especially if their houses have been burnt down vox popiili, vox Dti^ 
Would it take long for the most idiotic rumour to be spread abroad? 
But, as a matter of fact, you have nodung at all to fear. Legally you 
arc absolutely clear, and your conscience, too, is quite clear - vou did 
not want u to happen, did you^ Did you? No evidence whatever, 
just a coincidence. ... Unless of course Fedka should remember your 
careless words at Kirilov’s diat night (and why chd vou ha\ e to say 
them ?), but that docs not prove any thing. As for Fedka, we shall stop 
his mouth I sliall deal with him to-day ...’ 

‘And weren’t the bodies burnt at all?’ 

‘Not a bit. That rascal could not manage anything properly. But 
I’m glad that you, at any rate, ire so calm - because though you had 
nodung whatever to do with i not even m diought, all the same, you 
know. And you must admit that all this does solve your problem 
beautifully : you suddenly become a free widower and y ou can at once 
marry a lovely girl with a lot of money, who is already yours as it is. 
That’s die soit of dung diat a simple, crude comcidencc can do - eh?’ 

‘Arc you dircatemng me, you fool?’ 

‘Well, well, really, fool mdeed; and what a tone to use! Another 
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one in your place would be glad, but you - I rushed here on purpose 
to let you know m good time. And, besides, how could I threaten 
you? What good would you be to me if I could only get you by 
threats ? What I want is ) our good will I don’t want ) ou to |oin me 
just because you’re afraid of me. You’re the light and the sun. It is I 
who am terrified of ) ou, and not you of me. I’m not Drozdov And - 
can you imagine it? - as I came fl) ing here in a chaise I saw Drozdov 
standmg by the fence at the back of your garden - in his greatcoat, 
drenched through, must have spent the whole night there! Wonder 
of wonders’ It’s c\traoidinary how mad people can bcl’ 

‘Drozdov^ Is it truc^’ 

‘It’s true all right Sitting there b^ the fence Oh, I should think not 
more than three hundred }ards from here I hurried past him, but he 
saw me Didn’t you know^ In that case I’m very glad I didn’t forget 
to tell you A fellow like that can be really dingcrous if he should 
happen to have a gun on him, and then there is the night, the slush, 
natural exasperation - for, after all, thmk of lus position, ha, ha’ Wh) 
do \ou think he is sitting thcre^* 

‘Waitmg for Lisa, natuiall) 

‘Oh, I sec! But why on earth should she go out to him^ And - in 
such ram - whit a ekinined fool he must be ’ ’ 

‘She IS going out to him pn scntlv * 

. ‘Oho’ That’« news’ So that - But look here, hci positiem has radi- 
cally changed now what does she w int Dro/dov foi now^ Wh\, 
you’re fice, a widower, and )ou cxn mirrv her to-morreiw. She 
doesn’t know vet, but lease it to me mel I’ll an ingc everything in a 
jiffy Where is she^ Wc must tell her the good news, too * 

‘ 1 he good news ^ ’ 

‘Rather’ Let’s go.’ 

‘Anel do y ou really think she won’t put two and two togethe r about 
those dead bodies^’ Stavrogin askeel, serewing up his eyes iii a peculiar 
way. 

‘Of course she won’t put two and two together,’ s nd Peter quickly , 
just as if he were a real feiol, ‘because, you see, leg illy - Oh, \ou! 
What if she did guess? Women are so good at ignoring such things. 
I can see that you don’t understand women at all! Dein’t you realize 
that it’s in her own interest to marry you now because, say what you 
like, she lias compromised herself, and, besides, 1 talked to her mne- 
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tccn to the dozen about the “boat”: for I could see that it was by the 
“boat” diat I could make an effect on her, because that is the sort of a 
girl she IS. Don’t worry, she’ll step over those dead bodies without 
hesitating for a moment, particularly as you are absolutely innocent, 
aren’t you? She’ll just keep them in cold storage to use them against 
you, say, after you’ve been married two or, perhaps, tlircc years. 
Every woman saves up something of the kind from her husband’s past 
as she is walking down the aisle with him to the altar, but b) that time 
- what may not happen in a \car? Ha, ha, ha!’ 

‘If you’ve come in a chaise, take her to Drozdov now. She just told 
me that she couldn’t stand me and that she was gomg to leave me, and 
I don’t think she’ll accept mv carnage.’ 

‘Not really? Is she actually Icavmg? How did that happen?* Peter 
asked, staring stupidly at him. 

‘She has realized somehow duiing the night that I don’t love her - 
wluch, of course, slie has known all along ’ 

‘But don’t you love her?’ Peter asked with a look of great surprise. 
‘But if that IS so, then why did \ou let lier sta\ when she came to you 
yesterday ? Why didn’t ) ou tell lu r, like an honour ible man, that y ou 
were not m love widi her? That was aw fully mean of n ou. And how 
mean you make me appear in her ey es.* 

Stavrogiii suddenly laughcel. 

‘I’m laughing at my monke),’ he explained at once. 

‘Oh, I see, )ou realized that I was pla\mg the fool,’ Peter cried, 
laughing very gail\. ‘I did it to make sou laugh! Du \ou know, I 
guessed at once tiom )enir face as you came m here that you’d been 
“unlucky”. A complete fi.isco, peril ips th? I bet,’ he cried, almost 
bicithless with delight, ‘that y oil’s e been sitting side b) side in the 
clrawing-ioom all night, wasting your precious time m discussmg 
some high and noble subject. Soi r\ * AwtulU sorrs . I don’t care I was 
quite sure ycsterda> that die whole thing would end stupidly. I 
brought her to you simply to a* ’ jse \ ou and to show' y ou that y ou’ll 
nevei be boied with me, \ ou’ll find me useful 111 that way a hundred 
times; I, generally speaking, like to please people. But if you don’t 
want her now, wluch was what I w’as expecting when I came here just 
now, then 

‘So you brought her just for my amusement, did you?’ 

‘What else?’ 
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‘And not to make me kill my 

‘Good Lord! have you killed her? What a tragic chap you 
are!* 

‘It makes no difference You killed her * 

‘I killed her^ But didn’t I tell vou that I had notlimg whatever to do 
with it^ I’m afraid you’re beginning to worry me — * 

‘Go on. You said tint “if you don’t want her’* — ’ 

‘Then let me deal with her, of course I shall marry her off m a most 
excellent fashion to Drozdov, whom, by the way, I have not put in 
your garden - don’t }ou go imagining that* You sec, I’m scared of 
him now You say takehcr in your chaise, but I just dashed by him - 
what if he rtallv has a gun^ It’s a good thing I’ve got mme on me. 
Here it is ’ He took a revolver out of his pocket, shosved it to Stavro- 
gm, and put it back again ‘Took it with me as it was such a long way. 
However, I’ll put it right for you in a jiffy I expect her little heart 
must be aching for Main ice just now - it should be, at inv rate, and, 
you know, 1 - I’m really a little sorry for her If I take her to Maurice, 
she’ll start thinking of you at once - sa\ing nice things about you to 
him and abusing him to his face - a woman’s heart* Laughing again, 
arc )ou^ I’m awfully ghd you’re so cheerful now Well, let’s go I’ll 
start with Maurice at once As for those - those whq’ve been mur- 
dered - don’t you think it will be wiser to - cr - say notlung about 
them now^ She’s quite sure to find it out later ’ 

‘Find out what ^ Who’s been murdered ? Wh it did ) ou sa\ just now 
about Mr Drozdov^* Lisa asked, opening the door suddenly. 

‘Oh* You’ve been caveadropping^* 

‘What did you sav just now about Mr Drozdov? Has he been 
murdered?’ 

‘Oh, so you didn’t hear* Calm yourself Mr Drozdov is alive and 
well, and )ou can ascertain that for yourself this minute, for he’s just 
outside here, by the garden fence and - cr - 1 believe he’s been sitting 
there all night He’s drenched to the skm m his greatcoat. He saw me 
as I drove past ’ 

‘That’s not true. You said “murdered’’. Who’s been murdered?’ 
she msistcd with poignant mistrust. 

‘The only people who have been murdered arc my wife, her 
brother Lcbyatkm, and their maid,’ Stavrogin declared firmly. 

Lisa gave a start and went terribly pale. 
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‘It’s a brutal, strange case. Miss Tushin - a most stupid ease of 
robbery: just robbery under cover of the fire,’ Peter at once rattled 
off. ‘It was that robber Fedka the convict who did it, and jjiat fool 
Lcbyatkin, too, was to blame, for he showed his money to everybody. 
I rushed down here to tell >ou about it - it was a terrible blow to me. 
Stavrogin was greatly shocked when I told bun We were just discuss- 
ing whether to let >ou know at oricc or not.* 

‘Nicholas, IS he telling the tiutli?’ Lisa just manigcJ to ask 

‘No, he isn’t.* 

‘Not telling the truth?* Peter said with a stait. ‘What on earth do 
you mean?* 

‘My God, I shall go mad** Lisa cried. 

‘But please understand he’s not in his right mind now** Peter 
shouted at the top of his voice. ‘After all, it is his wife who’s been 
murdered. You can see Inm pale he is Why, he has been the whole 
night with you. He hasn’t left you for a minute, has he? Well, so how 
can you suspect him?* 

‘Nicholas, tell me as before Ciod ire \ou guilty or not, and I swear 
to you I’ll belieyc your word a** if it wde the word of God, and I’ll 
follow you to the e'lid of the earth. Oh, \ts, I will follow you hke a 
dog. ...* 

‘Why arc you tormenting her, you fantastic fellow?* Peter cried 
furiously. ‘Miss Lisa, do anytlnng you like to me, but 1 tell you he’s 
innocent On the contrary, he is, as \ on see, tcrriblv upset himself He 
isn’t guilty of anything, not of an\ thing m the world Not eyen in 
thought. The murder has been eoniniittcel b\ some robbers who 
will most ccrtainl) be taught within a week and flogged lt*s Fedka 
the cony let and the Spigulin men 1 he whole town is talkuig about it. 
That’s why I’m convinced of it, too * 

‘Is It true? Is It true?’ Lisa isked, tiembling all over, as though wait- 
ing for her final sentence. 

‘I did not kill tliein and I w. against it, but I knew that they were 
going to be killed and I did not stop the murderers Leave me, Lisa,’ 
Stavrogin said, and he walked into the diawing-rc'iom. 

Lisa covered her face with her hands and walked out of the house. 
Peter was about to run after her, but he changed lus mind and went 
back into die drawmg-room. 

‘So that’s your game! That’s what you’re domg* You’re not afraid 
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of anything, are you?* He flew at Stavrogin in an absolute frenzy, 
muttering incoherently, almost unable to find the right words and 
foaming at the mouth. 

Stavrogin stood in the middle of the room without uttering a word 
in reply. He grasped a strand of his hair in his left hand and smiled 
forlornly. Peter pulled him violently by the sleeve. 

‘Do you think you’re done for? So tliat’s your game? Inform die 
police on us all, and go to a monastery yourself or go to the devil. . . . 
But I sliall kill you, though you may not be afraid of me!’ 

‘Oh, it’s you chattering, is it?’ said Stavrogin, becoming aware of 
his presence in the room at last. ‘Run,’ he said, recovering his senses 
suddenly, ‘run after her, order the carriage; don’t leave her. Run, run! 
See her home so that no one should know, and so that she shouldn’t 
go there - to the dead bodies - to the dead bodies. Force her to get 
into the carriage. Alexey Ycgorych! Alexey Yegorych!* 

‘Wait; don’t shout! She’s already in Drozdov’s arms now. Drozdov 
won’t get into your carriage. Wait! Something much more important 
than your carriage is at stake ! * 

He snatched out liis revolver again; Stavrogin looked at him 
gravely. 

‘You can kill me, if you like,’ he said quietly, almost resignedly. 

‘Damn it all, the lie a man will saddle himself w ith!’ Peter cried, 
slxiking with fury. ‘J3y God, I ought to kill you! She ought really to 
have spat on you! What sort of “boat” arc you? You’re just a leaky, 
wooden, useless old hulk. WJiy, you ought to come to your senses, if 
only out of spite! Oh-h! What difference does it make to you? You 
don’t seem to care if I put a bullet through your head.’ 

Stavrogin gave a strange laugh. 

‘If you weren’t such a clown, I might have said yes now. If only you 
had just a little more sense . . .* , 

‘I may be a clown; but I don’t want you, my better half, to be a 
clown! Do you understand me?’ 

Stavrogin understood. Perhaps he was the only one to understand. 
Wasn’t Shatov surprised when Stavrogin told him that Peter Vcrklio- 
vensky had enthusiasm ? 

‘ Go to blazes now ! I may tliink of something to-morrow. Come 
to-morrow.’ 

‘ You will? You will?’ 
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‘How do I know? To blazes with you!’ 

And he walked out of the drawing-room. 

‘Well, perhaps it’s all for the best,’ Peter nuittcrcd to himself, put- 
ting away his gun. 


3 

He riislicd oif to overtake Lisa She had not gone far, only a few yards 
from the house. Tlie butler had detained her. He followed close be- 
hind her, in his frock-ccxit and without a hat, his head bowed respect- 
fully. He kept b^'gging her to wait for the carnage; the old nun was 
scared and he almost cried. 

‘C"io back; your master is asking for tea and there’s no one to give 
it to him,* said Peter Verkhovensk^, pushing Inm away and taking 
Lisa’s aim. 

Lisa did not snatch her arm awa\ , but she seemed not to know what 
she was doing, as she had not teeoveicd fom hei sliock. 

‘In the first place, sou’ie not going the right wav,* Peter began, 
talking fast as usual. ‘We have to go in tli it diuc tion, and not past the 
garden; and, secondK, we can’t possibK w ilk, loi it’s about three 
miles to sour place and )ou’re not even dressed foi w ilking. Please 
wait a minute. 1 have m\ chaise heie in the \aid. I’ll fekh it m ajift'v , 
put sou in and drive \ou lioine so that no one will sec us.’ 

Ticsw kind \e)U aiel’ Lisa saiel swe'etK. 

‘(h)od Loid! in a case like tint cveiy humane man 111 my place 
w'ould also -’ 

Lisa glanced at liim and was surpiiscd. 

‘M\ goodness, and 1 thought it was still that old man here.* 

‘Listen, I’m awfulK glad that vou take it like this, for the whole 
thing IS lust stupid prejudice, and come to think of it, wouldn’t it be 
better if 1 told the old man to get the carriage read) ? It’ll only take ten 
minutes, and in the meantime w could go back and wait for it in the 
porch. Oesn’t \c^u think so?’ 

‘First I want - wdieie aie those murdered people?’ 

‘CJood Lord! what an idiotic notion is this? I wis afraid of that. No, 
we’d better leave thc^sc wretches alone. Besides, tlierc’s nothing there 
for you to see.* 

‘ 1 know where they arc. I know that house.* 
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‘Well, what if you do know it? Good Lord! it*s raining and it*s 
foggy. (What a damned niusance this sacred duty is that Tve taken on 
myself!) Listen, Miss Tushin, one of two things: citlier you come 
along witli me m my chaise, in winch case you’d better wait here and 
don’t go a step furtlier, for another twenty yards and Mr Drozdov is 
sure to see us.* 

‘Mr Drozdov? Whcie? Where?* 

‘ Well, if you want to go with him, I sliall take you a little further, 
if you like, and show you where he is sittmg, and then bid you good- 
bye. I don’t care to go near him now.* 

‘He’s waiting for me! Oh, God!’ she cried, suddenly stopping, her 
face suffused with colour. 

‘But, good heavens, he’s a man without prejudices! Look here. Miss 
Tushin, tins is none of my biismess. I’ve nothing to do with it at all, 
and )ou know that yourself. But, still, I wish you well ... If our 
“boat” has proved a failure, if it turned out to be only a rotten old 
hulk -’ 

‘Oh, that’s wondciful!’ 

‘Wonderful, and yet tears are streaming down your face What vou 
want IS courage You must be as good as any man m evcr> tlung In 
our age, when women - oh, hell** (Peter was almost on the point of 
spitting ) ‘You see, the important thing is that there’s notlnng to re- 
gtet; perhaps it’s turned out for die bvst Mr Drozdov is - er - 1 mean, 
he’s a man of sentiment, though he doesn’t like to talk a lot, wluch, as 
a matter of fact, is a good thing, too, provided of course that he lias no 
prejudices ...* 

‘Wonderful, wonderful’’ Lisa laughed h)stcrieally. 

‘Oh, damn it all - Miss Tushm,’ said Peter sudelenl), feeling ex- 
asperated, ‘I’m really here just for your sake - it makes no diirercnce 
to me. I did you a favour yesterday when you wanted it y ourself, but 
to-day - WeU, )ou ean see Mr Diozdov from here. There he is - he 
doesn’t see us. I wonder, Miss Tuslim, if you’ve ever read Polnika 
Sachs V 

‘What’s that?’ 

‘There’s a novel of that name - Polmka Sachs I read it when I was a 
student. In it a Civil Servant by die name of Sachs - a very rich man - 
arrested Ins wife at Ins country house for infidelity. But damn it, it 
doesn’t matter! You’ll sec that Mr Drozdov will make you a proposal 
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of marriage before you reach your house. He hasn’t caught sight of us 
yet.' 

‘ Oh, don’t let him see us ! ’ Lisa suddenly cried like a crazed woman. 
‘Let’s go away, let’s go away! Into the woods* Into the fields!’ 

And she ran back. 

‘Miss Tuslnn,’ Peter cried, running after her, ‘this is sheer coward- 
ice! And why don’t you want him to see ) ou^ On the contrary, you 
must look him straight m die face - proudly. . If ^ ou’rc worried 
about that - I mean that you’re no longer a virgin - then it*s such a 
stupid prejudice, such an out-of-date convention ... But where arc 
you going? Where arc you going? Oh dear, she’s running* We’d bet- 
ter go back to Stavrogin - let’s take mv chaise Where arc you gomg^ 
That’s the way to the fields. Now she’s fallen down . . .’ 

He stopped Lisa was flying like a bird without any idea where she 
was going, and Peter was alicatlv fifty ^ ards bthind her. She stumbled 
over a mound and fell down At that moiiiLiit a heart-rending cry was 
heard from somewhere behind It was Diozdov who had seen her 
flight and fall and was running to her across die field. Peter at once 
retreated through the gates of die Stavrogin mansion to get mto his 
chaise as quickly as possible. 

Meanwhile Drozdov was already standing in great alarm beside 
Lisa, who had sat up, bending o\ cr her and holding her hand m his. 
The whollv incredible ciicumstancc of that meeting had given him a 
terrible shock, and tears were stre lining down his checks He saw die 
girl he worshipped running madh across a field at such an hour and 
in such weather, wearing onlv her dress, die gorgeous pait\ dress she 
had worn the day before, now erumplcd and covered with mud from 
her fall. He could not utter a word He took olf Ins greatcoat and widi 
trembling hands put it round lur shoulders Suddenly he uttered a 
cry: he felt tint she had touched Ins hand with her bps. 

‘Lisa,’ he cried, ‘lam not good toi m\ thmg, but, please, don’t diivc 
me away from you!’ 

‘Oh, let’s go away from here quukK,’ she said, clutclimg him by 
the hand and diagging him after her. ‘Don’t leave me, Maurice,’ she 
said, suddenly low'ciing her \oiec tunidly. ‘All the time 1 tried to be 
brave tliere, but now I’m afraid to the. 1 shall the, I shall die verv soon, 
but I’m afraid. I’m afr.ud to die,’ she whispered, squeezing his hand. 

‘Oh, if only there was someone here!* he cried m despair, lookmg 
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round. ‘ Some passcr-by ! You’ll get your feet wet, you - you will lose 
your reason ! * 

‘I’m all right. I’m all right,* she comforted him. ‘With you I’m not 
so much afraid. Hold my hand, lead me. Where are we going now? 
Home? No, 1 want first to see the people who have been murdered. 
They say his wife has been murdered, and he says he has killed her 
himself. It’s not true, is it? I want to see the people who’ve been killed 
myself - for me - it’s because of them that he stopped lovmg me List 
night. I shall see and find out ever) thing. Quick, quick. 1 know the 
house - there’s a fire there . . . Maurice, my dear friend, don’t forgive 
me who have dishonoured my^self* Why forgive me? Slap my face 
and kill me here in this field like a dog!’ 

‘No one is ) our judge now,’ Drozdov said firmly. ‘May the Lord 
forgive you 1 am \our judge least of all!* 

Their convcisatioii would sound strange if I tried to describe it. 
Meantime both walked arm in arm, quickly, hurrying along madly. 
They were going straight towards the fire 

Drozdov still hoped to git a lift on a cart at hast, but in) one came 
their wav. A fine drizzle of ram cnvclojxd the wliole countrssidc, 
swallowing up every ray of light and eviiv shidi of colour md turn- 
ing evers thing into one smok\ , h iden, indistinguishable mass It had 
long been daylight, but it seemed as though it wire still dirk And 
sflddcnly a figure loomed out of tins fogg\, cold haze, a strange and 
absurd figure which was walking towaids tJiein I c in’t lielp thinking 
now that I shouldn’t hue believed my e)is if I had bceai m Lisa’s 
place, and yet she uttered a joy fill cry and at once recognized the ap- 
proachmg man It was Stepan Verkhovcnsk\ How he had gone off 
and how tlie craz\ idea of his flight could have conic to piss - of tint 
later I shall merely mention the fact that he was in a fever tliat morn- 
ing, but his illness did not stop linn, he was w ilking firmly on the wet 
ground, it was clear that he had thought out the enterprise as carefullv 
as he could, without any help and laekmg practical expeiiencc. He 
was dressed ‘for tnavel’ - that is, m a greatcoat with a wide patent- 
leather belt, fastened with a buckle, and a pair of new topboots pulled 
over his trousers He must have for some time past imagined a travel- 
ler to look like that and a few days earlier he had got himself tlic belt 
and the high boots with shinmg tops like those of a hussar’s, in which 
he could hardly walk. A broad-brimmed hat, a worsted yarn scarf. 
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wrapped tightly round his neck, a walking-stick in his right hand and 
a very small but extremely tightly packed travelling bag m his left 
completed lus get-up. He had, besides, an open umbrella m liis right 
hand. These three thmgs - the umbrella, the walkmg-stick, and the 
travcUmg-bag - had been very awkward to carr) for the first mile and 
rather heavy for the second. 

‘Is It really you^* Lisa cried, looking at h»m with gncf-strickcn sur- 
prise wluch followed on her first transport of unconscious joy 

‘Lise^* Mr Verkhovensky, too, cried, rushing to her almost deliri- 
ously. 'Chtre, chtre, is it you ~ in such a fog^ I can see, I can see, don’t 
tell me, but don’t ask me any questions, cither. Nous sommts touy mat- 
hcureiix, mats il faut Its pardonucr tons Pardowtotis, Lise, and let us be 
free for ever and ever. To be rid of the world and be completely free - 
1/ faut pardoiwer, pardoiwer, tt pardonner!* 

‘But why arc you kneeling^* 

‘Because m bidding a list farewell to the world, I’d like to take 
leave of all my past, too, m your person,’ he replied, weeping and 
raising both his hands to his tcir-st lined exes T kneel to everything 
that was beautiful in my life I kiss ind odcr up thinks! Now I’ve torn 
myself m hilf. there is tlic inadmin who dreamed of soaring into the 
clouds, vuiift'-dcux ans ' Here is a bioken-down and sluvering old man 
- a tutor - chi z cc marcliandy s*il cxiitc pourtant cc ttumhaiid . . But how 
drenched y ou arc, LiseV he cried, jumping to his feet, feeling tliat his 
knees, too. Lad got dicnched on the wit ground ‘And how is it pos- 
sible - y ou arc in such a dress ^ - and on tool, ind in this field ^ You arc 
crxing^ Ions Ctes itialheunusL^ ^Vh^, I did hear something ... But 
wheie have you come from now^’ He fired his questions at her, un- 
easily gazing m gieat bcwildcTiiKiit at Drozdov. \\Iah savez-uotts 
riicure quit 

‘Mr Verkhovcnsk\, have you heard anxthmg about people who 
have been murdered time? Is it oue^ It is, isn’t it^’ 

‘Oh, these people! I w atched i.ie glow of their evil deeds m the sky 
all night long. The\ couldn’t end up otherwise . ’ His ey^cs flashed 
again. ‘I’m running away from a nightmare, from a delirious dream. 
I’m ruinung away to find Russia, e\tsti-t-ille la ^ Bah, e'est vous, 
chcr capitame! I never doubted that I would come across you one day 

engaged on some high adventure But take my umbrella and - why 

must you walk on foot? For God’s sake, at least take my unibrella; I 
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shall hire a carriage somewhere, anyway. You see, I am on foot be- 
cause Stasie (I mean Nastasya) would have screamed the street down 
if she’d found out tliat I was going away for good; that is why I 
slipped away as far as possible incognito. I don’t know, m the Voice 
they print reports of robberies everywhere; but, surely, I thought to 
myself, I couldn’t possibly meet a robber the moment I came out on 
the road. Chhre Lise, I believe you said that someone had murdered 
someone, didn’t you? Oh, mon Dteii, you arc ill!’ 

‘Come along, come along!* Lisa cried almost in hysterics, again 
dragging Drozdov after her. ‘Wait a minute, Mr Vcrkliovcnsky,* she 
shouted, returning to him suddenly, ‘wait, you poor darhng; let me 
make the sign of the cross over you. Perhaps it would be better to tie 
you up, but I’d rather make the sign of the cross over ) ou. Please, you, 
too, pray for your “poor” Lisa - just a little; don’t trouble yourself 
too much. Mr Drozdov, give that baby back lus umbrella. Please give 
It back to him! So ... Now, come along! Come along!’ 

They arrived at the fatal house at the very moment when the large 
crowd which had gathered round it had already heard a great deal 
about Stavrogin and about how much it was to his advantage to 
muider Ins wife. But, I repeat, the vast majorit) of the people con- 
tmued to listen in sdcnce anci apathetically The only people who lost 
control of tlicmsclvcs were the yelling drunkards and ‘ mentally un- 
balanced’ people like the artisan who was waving his arms about. 
Everybody knew him to be a quiet man, but if aii) thing struck him 
forcibly in a certain way, he was liable to lose control of himself and 
break out. I did not sec Lisa and Diozdov arrive. I first noticed Lisa, 
to my amazement and utter stupefaction, when she was some con- 
siderable distance away from me in the crowd, and I did not catch 
sight of Drozdov at all at first. He seemed to have lagged a step or two 
behind her for a moment because of the crush or because he had been 
pushed back. Lisa, who was forcing her way tlirough the crowd with- 
out seerng any tiling or noticmg anything around her, like one m a 
delirium, or like a patient escaped from a hospital, naturally very soon 
attracted everybody’s attention: they began talking in loud voices 
and, suddenly, a clamour arose. Someone shouted: ‘That’s Stavro- 
gin’s girl! ’ And on the other side: ‘They’re not satisfied with murder- 
ing people, they come to look at them ! ’ Suddenly 1 sa\y a hand rise 
and fall over her head from behind; Lisa fell to the ground. Drozdov 
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Uttered a terrible cry as he rushed forward to her assistance and struck 
with all his strengtli the man who stood between him and Lisa. But at 
that very moment the artisan seized him with both arms from behmd. 
For some time it was impossible to see what was happemng in the 
rough-and-tumble of the fight I behove Lisi got up, but was Imocked 
down by another blow. Suddenly the crowd parted and a small circle 
was formed round Lisa, who lay prostrate on the ground, wlulc Droz- 
dov, covered with blood and beside himself witli gnef, stood over her, 
wrmging his hands, screaming and wcepmg I can’t remember exactly 
what happened afterwards , all I remember is seemg Lisa being earned 
away. I ran after hei ; she was still alive and, perhaps, even conscious. 
The artisan and three other men from the crowd were seized These 
three men still deny having hid any part in the murder, maintaining 
stubbornly that they were seized by mistake; perhaps they arc right. 
The artisan, though caught m the act, but bemg feeblc-mmdcd, is still 
unable to give a detailed account of whit happened. I, too, had to 
give evidence at the inquest, as one \>rho was a witness of the crime, 
diough from a distance I declared that it hid all happened entirely 
by accident through the action of people who, though perhaps 
evilly disposed, were hardlv conscious of whit they were doing, being 
drunk and not in the full possession of their senses. 1 am still of that 
opinion. 


4 

Tiu Last Dcciuon 

I 

THAT mornmg many people saw Peter Verkhovensk^ those who 
saw him remembered that he was in a highl> excited state At two 
o’clock in the afternoon he went to see Oigmov, who had arrived 
from tlic country the day befo,.^ and whose house was full of visitors 
hotly discussing tlic recent events Peter talked more tlian .ui) body, 
and made people listen to him. He was alwa) s considered m our town 
to be ‘a talkative student with a screw lot^se*, but now he was dis- 
cussmg Mrs Lcmbkc and in the general excitement the subject was 
of absorbing interest. As one who had recently been her intimate 
and confidential friend, he disclosed many new and unexpected details 
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about her, incidentally (and, of course, thoughtlessly), he disclosed 
several of her personal opinions of all the important personages in 
town and, by domg so, hurt their vanity. Whatever he said was not 
very clear and rather mcoheient, like a man who was not very clever, 
but who found himself m the pamful position of clearing up a whole 
mountam of misunderstandings and who, simple-minded and latlier 
clumsy as he was, did not know himself how to begin and how to end 
his story. Quite mdiscrcetly, too, he let slip out the mformation that 
Mrs Lembke had known the whole of Stavrogm’s secret and that it 
was she who had engineered the whole intrigue She had taken lum 
m, too, because he was m love with the unhappy Lisa Inmsclf, and yet 
he was so cleverly * taken in * that he had almost led her to Stavrogin in 
die carriage. ‘Yes, yes, it’s all very well for you to laugh, gentlemen, 
but if I liad only known, if I’d only known how it would all end!* he 
concluded In reply to scvcril anxious inquiries about Stavrogin. he 
declared frankly that m his opinion the catastrophe with Lebyatkin 
was a pure comcidence and that it was all Lcby atkin’s fault lor having 
showm Ins monev He expLmed this particuhrly well One of his 
hsteners remarked that it was no good his ‘pretending’, that he had 
eaten, drunk, and almost slept m Mrs Lembke ’s house, yet he w is the 
first now to blacken hei reput ition, and tint all this wis not as nice 
as lie seemed to think. But Peter imnicdnul\ elefeiided himself. 

*I ate and drank there not because I had no money and it is not my 
fault if I was mvitcd there Let me judge for nnself, sir, how much I 
have to be grateful to her for ’ 

On the whole the impression w’as m his favour. ‘Granted he is an 
absurd and, of course, an empty-headed fellow, but why should he be 
blamed for Mrs Lembke’s stupidities^ It seems, on the contrary, tint 
he was try mg to stop her . . .* 

At about two o’clock the news suddenly eame that Stavrogin, 
about whom tlicrc was so mucli talk, had suddenly left for Petersburg 
by the midday tram This mterested people very much , many of them 
frowned Peter Verkhovensky was so astonished that it is said that he 
went pale and exclaimed strangely; ‘But who could have let him 
out?’ He at once hurried away from Gaganov’s. However, he was 
seen m two or three odicr houses. 

Towards dusk he found an opportunity of going in to see Mrs 
Lembke, though widi the greatest difficulty, for she absolutely refused 
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to receive him. I learnt about Ins visit three weeks later from Mrs 
Lembke lierself before licr departure for Petersburg. She did not tell 
me all tlic details, but observed with a shudder that lie had astomshed 
her on that occasion beyond all belief I expect he must have simply 
frightened her by the threat of claimmg her as bis accomplice if she 
took it into her head ‘to talk*. The necessity of frightening her was 
closely connected with Ins plans at the time, winch he, of course, 
knew nothmg about; and only afterwards, five day s later, she realized 
why he was not so sure about her keepmg silent and why he was so 
afraid of her outbursts of indignation. 

At about eight o’clock m the cveinng, when it was alrciJs qiute 
dark, all the five members of cur group gathered at the lodgings ot the 
second liciitcnint Erkel in a ciookcd little house m Fomm Lane at the 
end of the town. The meeting had been ariangcd by Peter Verkho- 
venskv Inmsc'lf, but he wts mcxcusibly litc and the members waited 
an hour for him. The second lieutcnmt, trkel, was the young officer, 
a stranger in our town, who hid sit all the time at Virgmsky’s birtli- 
day party with a pencil in his hand ind i notebook in front of him 
He had arrived in our town onl\ receiitK, '■tnted a loom in a lonely 
lane from two old ladies - sisteis, of the aitisan class - tUid was due to 
leave the town soon, a meeting at his room \\ is L ist likely to attract 
attention This strange boy was distinguished b\ tiniisiiil taciturnity . 
he could spend a dozen evenings in sue cession in a iiois\ companv, 
with the most c'xeiting eonversitions going on around him, without 
uttering a word himself, and y et watclung tlic spcakeis with his child- 
like e\ cs and listening to them with the greatest attention He was very' 
handsome, and even give the impicssion ist being clever He was not 
a member of the group of five, he was supposed to have instructions 
from somewhere of an e\ceuti\< eliiricter It is known now that he 
hid been entrusted with no mission at all, and it is doubtful if he him- 
self realized his position He hid ndely fallen under the spell of Peter 
Verkhovcnsk\ , h wing met him only a short time before. If he had met 
some prematiiiely depi ived monster and had been persuaded by hiir 
on some socially rom intic pretext to found a band of bandits and, as a 
test, had been ordered to rob and murder die first peasant he came 
across, he would most certainly have gone and done it He had an m- 
valid mother to whom he sent half of Ins precarious payr, and how she 
must have kissed that poor fair head ot his! How she must have 
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trembled and praved over it! I speak so much about him because I am 
very sorry for him. 

The members of the group were very excited. The events of the 
previous mght had taken them by surprise and, I expect, they had be- 
come scared. An ordmary, though systematically contrived, public 
scandal in which they had hitherto so zealously taken part had quite an 
unexpected ending for them. The fire of the previous night, the mur- 
der of the Lebyatkms, the lynching of Lisa by the mob - had been sur- 
prises they had not taken mto account m their programme. They 
hotly accused the hand that had guided them of despotism and lack of 
frankness. In a word, while waiting for Peter Verkhovensky, they had 
worked tliemselves up mto such a state tliat they decided again to de- 
mand a final and categoric explanation from Inm, and if, as had hap- 
pened before, he once more declmed to give it, to dissolve the group 
of five and to found in its place a new secret society for the ‘ propa- 
gation of ideas ', and on their own imtiativc and in accordance with the 
prmciples of democracy and equal rights. Liputm, Shigal)ov, and die 
authority on the peasants supported this pi in; Lyamshin would not 
express an opmion, though he seemed to agree widi it Virginsky 
could not make up Ins mind, and wanted to hear what Peter Verkho- 
vensky had to say first. They decided to hear letter Verkhovensky, 
but he still did not show up, and such perfunctorincss added fuel to the 
flames. Erkcl said nothmg at all, and mciely ordered tea, which he 
brought from his landladies in glasses on a trav, without brmging in 
the samovar or letting the maid into the room 

Peter Verkhovensky came onlv at half-past eight With rapid steps 
he went up to the round table in front of die sofa, at which the com- 
pany was sittmg, keeping Ins hat m his hands and refusing tea. He 
looked angry, stem, and overbearing He must have at once noticed 
from the expression on their faces diat they were ‘rebellious*. 

‘Before I open my mouth, ) ou’d better tell me cvcr\ thing, for I can 
see that you’ve got something on your minds,* he observed, gazmg at 
each of them in turn with a malicious grin 

Liputm began ‘m the name of all those present*, and declared m a 
voice shakmg widi resentment diat ‘if we go on like tins, wc might 
break our own necks*. Not that dicy were afraid to break dieir 
necks. Indeed, they were quite ready to, but only for the good of the 
common cause (a general movement of approbation). And therefore 
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they demanded that he should be frank with them, that he should let 
them know beforehand, ‘or else what’s going to happen?’ (Agam a 
general stir and a few guttural sounds ) To behave hke this was hiinu- 
liatmg and dangerous. ‘We arc not demanding it because we are 
afraid, but if one acts and the rest arc only pawns, then one may make 
a slip and all will be caught.’ (Exclamations. ‘Hear, hear! * and general 
approval.) 

‘Damn it all, what do you want?’ 

‘And what relation to our common cause have Stivrogm’s silly 
little mtrigucs?’ Liputui asked furiously. ‘Even if he docs in some 
mysterious way belong to die centre, if, that is, that fantastic centre 
really exists, but we have not the slightest wish to know an\diiiig 
about It. Meantime a murder has been committed, the police liave 
been roused; by followuig one clue, they’ll eventually get to us.* 

‘If they catch you and Stavrogin, they’ll catch us too,* die authority 
on the peasants added. 

‘And it’s of no use whatever to die common cause,* Virgmsky con- 
cluded despondently. 

‘What nonsense is tlus! The murder \v is just an accident. It was 
committed by Fedka from motives of robberv * 

‘I sec! A strange coincidence, though,’ Liputin rem irked, writlimg. 

‘And if you really want to know, it’s all thiougli you.* 

‘Thiough us? How do you mean^* 

‘First of all, you, Liputm, took pait in tins intrigue \ ourself, and, 
secondly - and diat is the mam pimt - you were ordcied to pack Leb- 
vatkin off and you were given the monc\ , but what did y'ou do? If 
you had picked linn off, nothing would hivc hippciicd.* 

‘But wasn’t it y ou y ouisdf who suggested tb it it would be a good 
tiling if he were to be let out to read Ins verses?’ 

‘An idea is not an order. Your orders were to pick lum off* 

‘ Orders* Rather a curious w or 1, don’t y ou think? On die contrary , 
your orders were to stop his departuie.’ 

‘You made a mistAe and showed how foolish and self-willed you 
arc. As for the murder, it is Fedka’s doing He acted on his own, and 
Ins motive was robbery. You have heard the stories they arc spreadmg 
all over the town, and you bchevc dicni. You are scared. Stavrogm 
isn’t so stupid, and the proof is that he left town at twelv’^c o’clock to- 
day after an interview widi die vice-governor , it there were any thing 
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in It, they wouldn’t have let him go to Petersburg in broad day- 
light.’ 

‘But we nevci asserted that Mr Stavrogin had committed the mur- 
der himself,’ Liputinput in maliciously and unceremoniously. ‘He need 
not even have known about it, just like me. And you know perfectly 
well that I did not know anything, though I seem to have asked for 
trouble.’ 

‘Whom are you accusing, then?’ Peter asked, loe:)king grimly at 
him. 

‘Those who find it necessary to bum down towns, sir ’ 

‘You make things worse by trying to wriggle out of it However, 
won’t y'^ou read this and show it to the others? It’s for )our informa- 
tion Olll) 

He took out of his pocket Leby atkm’s anon) mous letter to Lcmbke 
and gave it to Liputin The latter read it, was evideiitl) surprised, and 
handed it thoughtfully to Ins neighbour The letter ciuickly went the 
round. 

‘Is that really Lcb)atkin*s handwiiting^* ShigiKov asked 

‘It IS,’ declared Liputin and Tolkachcnko (tint is, the aiithoiity on 
the peasants), 

‘ I’ve shown it to y on only for \ our information and because I know 
how sentimental y ou feel about Lebvatkiii,’ Peter repeated, taking the 
letter back. ‘So it seems, gentlemen, tint Kdki quite aceielentalK got 
rid of a dangerous person for us That’s wliit an aeciJcnt does foi y ou 
sometimes’ Instructive, isn’t it^’ 

The mcmbcis of the group exchanged gl inces. 

‘And now, gentlemen, it’s mv turn to ask questions,’ Peter said, 
assummg a dignified air ‘Will you please tell me what on earth made 
you set fire to the town without permission^’ 

‘Wlnt are you talking about ^ 14 c set fire to the town’ Arc you in 
your right mind’’ the'y all excliimcd 

‘I realize that you’ve gone too fir,’ Peter went on stubbornly, ‘but 
that’s not the same thing as playing some silly prank on Mrs Lembke 
I’ve called you together, gentlemen, to explain to you how great the 
danger is m which you’ve so stupidly involved yourselves and which 
threatens much besides yourselves.’ 

‘But, if you don’t mmd my saymg so, it is wc who were about to 
point out die degree of despotism and lack of equahty with which 
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such a serious and strange step was taken without the knowledge of 
the members/ Virgmsky, who had been silent till then, declared al- 
most with indignation. 

‘So you deny any complicity in it, do you^ But I ni'iiiitain that you 
set fire to the town, you and no one else Gentlemen, don’t he to me. 
My information is unimpeachable. By your self-will and by your 
action you put our common cause m jeopardy You’re only one link 
111 tlic endless links of the chain, and you owe implicit obedience to the 
centre. And yet three of you suborned the Spigulm workmen to set 
fire to the town without reccivmg any orders, and the fire has taken 
place.’ 

‘What three ^ Which of us are they^’ 

‘The day before yesterday at about three o’clock m the morning 
you, Tolkachcnko, were instigatmg Fomka Zavyalov at the “Forget- 
mc-not . 

‘Good Lord*’ Tolkiclienko cried, jumping to his feet, ‘I hardly 
uttered a word, and that, too, without intcntKMi, simply because he 
had been flogged that morning, ind I give it up almost at once be- 
cause I could sec that he was dead drunk If \ou had not reminded me 
of it, I shouldn’t have remembered it at all A woid could not have set 
the town on fire.’ 

‘You remind me of a man who is surprised tint one spark could 
blow up a gunpowder magizine ’ 

‘ I spoke 111 a whisper m his ear, in a i. onicr of the pub, so how could 
you have got to know about it^’ 1 olkaclunko said, looking sui prised. 

‘I was sitting there under the nble Don’t worr^ , gentlemen, every 
step of yours is kiiowm to nu' You smile spite fulK, Mr Liputin? 
Well, I know, for instance, that toui da^s ago s ou pinched \ our wife 
black and blue at iiiidmght in yi>ur bedroom as 'sou were going to 
bed ’ 

Lipiitin gaped in astonishment md turned pile 

(It became known afterwards that he learnt about Liputin’s gallant 
act from Agafya, Liputin’s maid, whom he had pud fiom the very 
beginning to act as his spv, a fxet which came to light only later.) 

‘May I state a fact?’ Shigalyov asked, gettmg up suddenly. 

‘Yes, do.’ 

Shigalyov sat down and drew hmisclf up. 

‘As far as I can make out - and I can liardly be wrong - you y^oursclf, 
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at the beginning and on another occasion later on, drew with great 
eloquence - though perhaps rather theoretically - a picture of Russia 
covered with an endless network of small groups Each of tliese active 
groups, while enrolling new members and branching out endlessly, 
aims by systematic propaganda to expose the local authorities and to 
undermine their prestige, to throw the village population into con- 
fusion, to promote cvnicism and public scandals, utter disbelief m 
cvcrytliing under the sun, a desire for better things ami, finallv, b) 
means of fires, as a me is lire likely to have the greatest possible effect 
on the common people, to throw the country at a given moment, if 
necessary, into a mood of despair Aren’t those )oiir very words 
winch I hive tried to remember verbatim^ Isn’t that the programme 
of action )ou communieatcd to us as one authorized by the central 
committee, about which we know nothing at all and which we have 
every right to rcgarel as entirely m\ thical ^ ’ 

‘Quite true, only you’re taking a long tunc to siy it ’ 

‘Every man has a right to express himself as he likes In giving us 
to understand that there arc at present several hundred separate knots 
of the network alr^'ady covermg the whole of Russia, and in pro- 
poundmg the tlieory that if everyone does Ins yioik suceessfiilly , tlie 
whole of Russia at a certain date and at a given signal -’ 

‘Hell, Tve plenty to do without dns*’ cried Peter, turning m his 
chair 

‘Very well. I’ll cut it short and I’ll end by putting just one more 
question to you we’ve witnessed die public scandals, we’ve seen the 
discontent of the people, wc have been present at, and taken part m, 
the downfall of the local administration aiiel, fin illy, we’ve seen with 
our own eyes the town on fire Why arc \oii dissitisfied^ Isn’t diit 
your programme^ What can you accuse us ot^* 

‘Of self-wiU'’ Peter rried furiousK ‘While I’m here, you hid no 
right to act without my permission Enough The man who is gomg 
to inform the police has everything ready, and to-morrow or perhaps 
even to-mght you will all be arrested So there you are My mfornia- 
tion is absolutely correct ’ 

This time all of them gaped with astonishment. 

‘You will be arrested not only as the mstigators of die fire, but as 
members of the group of five The man knows all die secrets of the 
network. That’s the sort of mess you’ve made of it! ’ 
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‘It is Stavrogin, isn’t it?’ Liputin cried. 

‘What - why Stavrogin?’ Peter stopped short suddenly. ‘Oh, hell/ 
he cried, recollecting himself at once, ‘it’s Shatov! I believe you all 
know now that at one tunc Shatov was an active member of the or- 
ganization. I must disclose to you that, watchinir bmi through persons 
he docs not suspect, I discovered, to my amazement, that the organ- 
ization of the network is no secret to him and that, m short, he knows 
evcrytlung. To save himself from being charged with active partici- 
pation 111 It, he’s going to inform the authorities against us all. Till 
now he still could not make up lus mind, and I have spired him But 
now you’ve made up his mind for him by this fire, he is deeply 
shocked and will licsitate no longer. To-morrow we shall be arrested 
as incendiaries and political criminals.’ 

‘Is It truc^ How docs Shitov know^* 

‘It’s absolutely true I have no right to disclose my sources of in- 
formation and how I found it out, but this is whit I can do for you 
meanwlnlc. I can inriuence Shitov throii^h i certain person so that, 
without suspecting anything, he will put oft sending his written de- 
nunciation to the police, but only for twcntv-foiir hmirs. I can’t delay 
it any longer. So that you can consider ) ourselves safe till the day after 
to-morrow.’ 

They were all silent. 

‘Oh, let’s send him to the devil!* Tolkachcnko wis the first to cry. 

‘Wc should have done it long ago’' Lyamshin put in spitefully, 
striking the table with his fist. 

‘But how arc wc to do it^’ Liputin murmured. 

Peter at once took up the question and explained his plan He pro- 
posed that at nightfall on the following day bhatov should be lured to 
a lonely spot to haiid over the ilk g il printing press which had been m 
his keeping and whicli was buried there and - ‘deal with him there'. 
He went into miny necessaiy d * ills, which we will omit here, and 
explained circumstanti.illy Shitov’s present ambiguous relations with 
the central society, wdinh arc already known to the reader. 

‘ Seems all right,’ Liputin observed doubtfully, ‘ but since it will be 
anotlicr - cr - adventuic of the same kind, it might - cr - create too 
big a sensation.’ 

‘No doubt,* Peter agreed, ‘but that has been foreseen, too. There is 
a way of avertmg suspicion completely ’ 
s 
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And he told them about Kirilov with the same minute attention to 
detail, of his mtention to shoot himself, of how he had promised to 
wait for the signal, and before he died, to leave a note beluiid takuig 
on himself anythmg they dictated to him. (In a word, all that the 
reader knows already.) 

‘His firm mtention to take his life, a plulosophic and, in my opmion, 
quite crazy decision, has become known there,* Peter went on to ex- 
plam. ‘Not a hair, not a speck of dust is overlooked. Everything there 
is done for tlic good of the coinnion cause. Realizing the advantage of 
such a decision, and convinced that he was quite determined to carry 
It out, they had offered him the means to come to Russia (for some 
reason he had expressed his firm mtention to die m Russia), given him 
his mstructions which he undertook to carry out (and lie has carried 
them out), and, in addition, made him promise, as you know already, 
to take his life only when he was told to. Phase note that he joined 
our organization for special reasons, and that he wants to he useful. 
More dian that I caimot tell you. To-morrow, after we have (halt with 
Shatou, I shall dictate the note to him, in which I shall declare that he 
IS responsible for Shatov’s death That will seem very plausible they 
were friends and travelled together to America, they quarrelled there, 
and It will all be explained in the note and - and I diresav , if neeessaiy, 

I could dictate something else to Kirilov - oh, something .ibout the 
leaflets, for mstance, and even perhaps something about the fire I shall 
thmk It over, though Don’t worry, he has no prejudices, he’ll sign 
anythmg.* 

Doubts were voiced. The story seemed fantastic. Thc'y had all, 
however, heard somctlung or odier about Kirilov; Liputin more than 
the others. 

‘What if he should suddenly change his mind and refuse^’ said 
Shigalyov. ‘After all, he is a madman, so that our hope's might be 
falsified.* 

‘Don’t worry, gentlemen; he will not refuse,’ Petei snapped. ‘Ac- 
cordmg to our agreement, I have to warn him the day before - that 
is, to-day. I mvitc Liputin to go with me at once to his place to make 
qmte sure, and he will let you know to-day, if necessary, whcdier I’ve 
told you the truth or not. However,* he broke off suddenly with in- 
tense exasperation, as though fcchng suddenly that he was doing 
people like them too great an honour by wasting his time in persuad- 
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ing them, ‘do as you like. If you decide not to go on with it, then our 
union is broken up, but solely because of your insubordination and 
treachery. In that case, we shall from this moment go our separate 
ways. But I want you to know that, if that happens, you will, in addi- 
tion to the unpleasantness of Shatov’s dcnuntntion and its conse- 
quences, incur another little unpleasantness, of which you were clearly 
apprised at the time of the formation of the union So 1 ir as I’m con- 
cerned, gentlemen. I’m not very much afraid of you. Don’t imagine 
that I’m m any way tied to you. ... However, that makes no differ- 
ence.* 

‘All right, we’ll do it,* declared Lyamshm. 

‘Therc*s no other solution,* Tolkachcnko murmured. ‘And pro- 
vided Liputin confirms the story about Kirilov, wc -* 

‘I’m against it,* Virginskv declared, getting up. ‘I protest with all 
die power at mv command against such a dastardly decision!* 

‘But?* asked Peter. 

‘But what?* 

‘You said but - and Tm waiting.* 

‘ I don*t think I said but. I only wanted to sav that if such a decision 
IS taken, then -* 

‘Then?* 

Virginskv s,ud notlung. 

‘I think one can disregard the danger to one’s own life,’ Erkel said, 
suddenlv opening his mouth, ‘ but if our c ommon c ause is at stake, then 
I think wc have no right to disregard the danger to our own lives.* 

He got confused and blushed. However much each of them was 
preoccupied with his own thoughts, they could not help glancing at 
him witli surprise, so little did th» y expect that iic, too, would speak. 

‘I am foi the common cause/ Virgmsky said suddenly. 

They all got up It was dec id d to commiimcato again and make 
final arrangements at noon the n \t day. The place where the printing 
presswas biincdwas disclc^sed,and each was given his part and assigned 
his post. Liputm and Peter at once set oft to see Kirilov. 


2 

All of them believed that Shatov was going to inform the police; but 
they also believed that Peter Vcrkhovcnsky was playing with them 
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like pavms - and yet they also knew tliat they would all be at the 
appointed place ifext day in spite of cvcrydiiiig, and tliat Shatov’s fate 
was scaled. They suddenly felt like flics caught in the web of a huge 
spider; they were furious, but they shook with fear 

Peter had undoubtedly behaved unfairly to them; every dung could 
have been arranged far more harmoniously and easily if he had cared 
to make the facts look a little more pleasant. Instead of presenting the 
facts in a more becoming light and putting them on the same footing 
as citizens of ancient Rome, or someduiig of the sort, he merely ap- 
pealed to their animal fears and emphasized the dinger to tlicir own 
skins, winch was simply not nice No doubt cvcrytlimg had to be 
considered from die point of view of the struggle for existence and 
there was no odicr principle, they all knew that, but all the same - 

But Peter had no time to bring up the Romans, he was dumb- 
founded. Stavrogin’s flight shocked and crushed him He had lied 
when he said that Stavrogin had seen die vice-governor, die tiouble 
was diat he had gone off without seeing anyone, even his mother, and 
It really was strange that he had not even been questioned by the police 
(Afterwards the authorities were called to account for it.) Peter had 
spent a whole day making inquiries, but so far he hid discovered noth- 
ing, and had never been so worried And how could he be expected to 
give up Stavrogin all at once like that^ That was why he could not be 
very tender widi the members of the group of five Besides, they had 
forced him to act quickly he had already decided to tun after Stavro- 
gin, but Shatov kept lum back He had to make absolutely sure of the 
loyalty of the group of five, m case anytlung happened ‘ Can’t give 
11 up; It may come m useful one day.’ So, I suppose, he must have 
argued 

As for Shatov, he was absolutely convinced that he would inform 
the police. He had told them a he about having actually seen Shatov’s 
letter of denunciation to the police* he had never seen it or heard of it, 
but he was as sure of it as that twice two makes four. It seemed to him 
that what had happened - the death of Lisa, the death of Mary - was 
bound to influence Shatov, and that he would make up lus mind now. 
Who knows? Perhaps he had a good reason for thinking like diat. It 
is also known that he hated Shatov personally, they had had some 
quarrel, and Peter never forgave an insult. Indeed, 1 am convinced 
that that was his mam reason. 
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We have narrow brick pavements in our town, and in some streets 
they are made of wooden planks. Peter was striding along in the 
middle of the pavement, occupying it entirely and paying no atten- 
tion to Liputin, who had no room to walk beside him and had cither 
to run a step behind him or, if he wanted to speak to him, run off into 
the muddy road. Peter suddenly recalled that he, too, h ul had to splash 
through die mud die other day to keep pace with Stavro.»in, who had 
walked, as he was doing now, m the middle of the pavein -nt, occupy- 
ing the whole of It He remembered the whole scene, aiid nearly 
choked with rage 

But Lipiitin, too, was choking with resentment. Peter might treat 
the others as he liked, but how dare he treat him like that^ Didn’t he 
know more than all the rest? Wasn’t he m closer touch with the affairs 
of the organization^ More iiitnnitely connected with it and continu- 
ously active on its behalf, though perhaps only indirectly ? Oh, he 
knew that even now Peter Verkhovensky could rum him ij matters 
came to a head But he had long hated Pctci, and not because he was 
afraid of him, but because he hid treated him with such utter con- 
tempt. Now that he had to make up his mind to do such a tiling, he 
was more furious than all the rest put togctlicr Ahs, he knew that, 
‘like a slave’, he would be the first next day at the appointed place and 
that he would bring the rest with him, and if he could have killed 
Peter before to-morrow without m some way implicating himself, he 
would most certainly have killed him. 

Broodmg over his sensations, he kept silent and hurried along after 
his tormentor. Peter seemed to have forgotten about him; only from 
time to time he pushed him aside rudely and carclesslv with his elbow. 
Suddenly Peter stopped m one of our prmcipal streets and went into a 
restaurant. 

‘Where on earth arc you gomg?’ Lipiitm cried, boiling over with 
rage. ‘This is a restaurant.* 

‘I want 1 beefsteak,’ 

‘But, good Lord, tins restaurant is alwa\s full of people.’ 

‘Wliat about it^* 

‘ But - we shall be late. It’s ten o’clock.* 

‘We can’t be too late there.’ 

‘But I shall be late. They arc expecting me back.’ 

'Let them. Only you’d be stupid to go back to them. Witli all this 
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business of yours, Tve had no dinner. And the later wc go to Kirilov’s, 
the surer we are to find him.* 

Peter took a private room. Liputin sat down in an casy-chair away 
from the tabic, lookmg angry and resentful, and watched him eating. 
Half an hour and more passed. Peter was m no hurry, ate with an 
appetite, rang for the waiter, asked for a different kind of mustard, 
then for beer, and still never uttered a word. He was absorbed m 
drought. He could do two things at once - cat with relish and ponder 
deeply. Liputin began to loathe him so much that he could not take 
his eyes off him. It was like an attack of madness. He counted every 
morsel of beefsteak Peter put into his mouth, he loathed him for the 
way he opened it, for the way he chewed, for the wav he smacked his 
lips ovei die fatter morsels, he loathed the steak itself At last, every- 
thing began to swim before his eyes, he felt a litde giddy, hot and cold 
flushes ran up and down his spine. 

‘As you’re not doing anything, read that,* Peter said, throwmg him 
a piece of paper suddenly. 

Liputin went nearer to the candle. The paper was closely covered 
with bad handwritmg and corrections in every line. By die time he 
had made out the writing, Peter had paid his bill and was ready to go. 
On the pavement Liputin handed him back th« piece of paper. 

• ‘Keep It. rU tell you about it later. Still, what do )ou think of it?* 

Liputm shuddered all over. 

‘Ill my opinion - such a leaflet is - er - just absurd nonsense.* 

His resentment broke though He felt as though he had been caught 
up and carried along. 

‘If we decide to distribute such leaflets,* he said, shaking as though 
m a palsy, ‘wc shall make people despise us for our stupidit) and in- 
competence ’ 

‘I sec,* Peter said, striding firmly along. ‘I’m afraid I don’t think so.’ 

‘I don’t think so, cither You didn’t write it yourself, did you?’ 

‘That’s not your affair ’ 

‘I tlunk, too, that silly poem “A Noble Character” is utter trash, 
and could never have been written by Herzen.’ 

‘You’re wrong. It’s an excellent poem.’ 

‘I am also surprised,’ Liputm went on breathlessly, his words 
boundmg and leaping along uncontrollably, ‘tliat wc arc told to act 
in a way that can only end in disaster. It is natural that m Europe they 
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should wish evcrydiing to end in disaster, because they have a pro- 
letariat there, while wc*re just amateurs here and, in my opinion, 
merely throwmg dust in people's eyes.’ 

‘I thought you were a follower of rouricr.* 

‘You will find nothing of the kind m Fourier, nothing of the kind.’ 

‘I know It’s nonsense.* 

‘No, Fourier is not nonsense. ... I’m sorry, but I just can’t believe 
tliat a rising is possible in Ma) .* 

Liputin even unbuttoned his coat, he was so hot. 

‘All right, that’s enough; and now, so as not to forget,’ Peter 
changed the subject with quite amazing coolness, ‘this leaHct you’ll 
have to set up and print with \our own hands We shall dig up 
Shatov’s printing press and \ oil’ll take it to-morrow. You must punt 
as many ciqsies as you can as quickly as possible and then distribute 
them all the winter. You’ll be proyidcd with the necessary fimds. We 
must hayc as many copies as possible, for }0’i*ll get orders for them 
from other places.’ 

‘I’m Sony, but I’m afraid I cannot undeitake such a - I refuse.* 

‘You’ll do It, all the same. I’m acting on the instructions of the cen- 
tral committee, and you must obey.’ 

‘And I considei that our centres abroad have forgotten what Russia 
IS like and h lye broken all coimexions with her, and that’s why they 
talk siuh nonsense. I even think that instead of nianv hundred groups 
of fiye m Russia, wc’ic the only one 111 existence and that there is no 
network at .ill,’ Liputiii said, panting for breath 

‘All the more contemptible of )ou to have embraced a cause with- 
out bclieying in it and - you aie running after me now like a mean 
little cur.’ 

‘No, sir, I am not running. \Vc hayc a pci feet right to leaye you 
and form a new society.’ 

‘You damn tool!’ Peter sue knily thimdtrcd menacingly, widi 
flashmg eyes. 

Both stood fai ing each other for some time. Peter turned and con- 
tinued on his way ctMifidcntlv. 

The thought flashed through Liputin’s mind: ‘I’ll turn and go back 
- if I don’t turn now I shall never go back.’ He tliought like tliat for 
exactly ten yards, but at tlic eleventh a new and desperate idea flashed 
into his mmd: he did not turn and did not go back. 
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They came to Filippov’s house, but before reaching it they went 
down a httle lane, or rather along a hardly discernible path by the side 
of a fence, so that for some time tlicy had to make their way along a 
steep bank of a ditch and had to hold on to the fence to avoid slipping 
into It In tile darkest corner of die leaning fence, Peter removed a 
plank and crawled through the op>ening Lipiitiii looked surprised, but 
he, too, crawled through the gap m the fence , the plank was dicn re- 
placed Tins was the secret entrance by which Fedka used to visit 
Kinlov. 

‘Shatov must not know that we are here,’ Peter whispered sternly 
to Liputm 


3 

As usual at tint hour of the night. Kirilov was siting on his leather 
sofa and having tea He did not get up to welcome them, but winced 
violently and looked at his visitors anxiously 

‘You’re not mistaken,* said Peter Verkhovensky , ‘tint’s what I’ve 
come about * 

‘To-day^’ 

‘No, no, to-morrow - about this time ’ 

And he quickly sat down at the table, watching Kirilov’s agitation 
with some disquiet Kirilov, however, hid composed himself and 
looked, as usual 

‘You see, these people still refuse to believe You’re not angry with 
me for brmging Lipuan, arc you^’ 

‘To-day I’m not angry, but to-morrow I wint to be alone.’ 

‘But not before 1 come, and therefore in my presenee ’ 

‘I’d rather not m your presence ’ 

‘You remember you promised to write and sign everything I 
dictated ’ 

‘Makes no difference to me Arc you going to be long here 
now?’ 

*I must see a certain person and stay here for half an hour, so I’m 
afraid I’ll stay here for half an hour whatever you say * 

Kirilov said nothing Meanwhile Liputin found a scat near the por- 
trait of the bishop The desperate idea that had occurred to him a few 
moments before took more and more possession of him Kirdov 
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hardly noticed him. Liputin had heard about Kirilov’s theory before, 
and always laughed at him ; but now he was silent and looked gloomi- 
ly around him. 

‘Td like some tea, if you don’t mind.* Peter moved closer to the 
table. ‘I’ve just had a beefsteak, and I counted on being in time for tea 
at your place.* 

‘Help yourself to some.* 

‘You used to offer it to me yourself before,’ Peter remarked sourly. 

‘Makes no QlifTercncc. Lipiitin can Iiavc some, too.* 

‘No, tlianks. I - I can’t.* 

‘You can’t or don’t want to - winch is it?* Peter asked, turning to 
him. 

‘ I’m not going to drink tea here,’ Liputin said emphatically. 

Peter frowned. 

‘Smills of mvsticism. I’m damned if I can make out what sort of 
people you all ire ! ’ 

No one answered, they were silent foi x whole minute. 

‘But one thing 1 do know,’ he suddenly added sharply: ‘that no 
prejudices will stop eacli of us from doing his duty.’ 

‘Has Stavrogin gonc^’ asked Kirilov 

‘Yes.’ 

‘He’s done well.’ 

Peter’s e>es flashed, but he restrained himself 

‘I don’t care what you flunk so long as every one of )ou keeps his ’ 
woid.* 

‘I shall keep mine.’ 

‘As a matter of fact, I always knew that you would do your duty 
like an independent and progressive man.’ 

‘You’re funnv.’ 

‘May be; I’m ver^ glad if 1 amuse )ou I’m always glad to please 
people.’ 

‘You’re very anxious 1 si xuld shoot myself, and you’ie afraid I 
might suddenly decide not to.’ 

‘Well, you sec, it was your idea to carry out your plan when it 
should suit us. Counting on your plan, we’ve alre'ad) done someflung, 
so that you eouMii’t possibly refuse now because otherwise you would 
let us down.’ 

‘You’ve no claim whatever.’ 
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understand, I understand; you're free to do as you like and we 
can't force you; but all we want is that you should carry out what 
you'd finally decided to do.' 

‘And will I have to take upon myself all the disgusting diings you've 
done?' 

‘Look here, Kirilov; you're not afraid, are you? If you want to go 
back on your promise, you'd better say so at once.' 

‘I'm not afraid.’ 

‘I'm merely saying this because you’re asking too many questions.' 

‘Are you going soon?' 

‘Another question?’ 

Kirilov looked at liim with contempt. 

‘You sec,’ Peter went on, getting angrier and angrier, feeling more 
and more worried, and unable to find the light tone, ‘you want me 
to go so that you should be left alone .and be able to concentrate, hut 
all that IS a dangerous sign in you - in you above all. You want to 
think a lot. In my opinion, it would be much better not to think at 
all, but just carry on. You really worry me.' 

‘The only thing I don’t like is that at that moment a reptile like you 
should be beside me.* 

‘Well, that shouldn't make much diffeirnce. I could go out of the 
house at the time and wait on the front steps You see, it you’re 
so concerned about things when you're about to die - then it is a 
very dangerous sign. I’ll go out on the front steps, ami )ou can think 
that I understand nothing, and that 1 am a man infinitely beneath 
you.’ 

‘No, not infinitely. You’re a man of ability, but you don’t under- 
stand many dungs because you're a mean fellow.* 

‘Very much obliged indeed. I’ve already told you that I’m very 
glad to provide entertainment - at such a moment.' 

‘You don’t understand an) dung.’ 

‘I mean I - I listen with respect, at any rate.’ 

‘You can’t do anything; even now you cannot conceal your petty 
spite, though it doesn’t pay you to show it. You may make me angry, 
and then I may want another six months.’ 

Peter looked at his watch. 

‘1 never did understand anythuig about your dieory, but I know 
that you didn’t mvent it for our sake, and that you will therefore 
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carry it out without us. I know, too, that you haven’t swallowed the 
idea, but that the idea has swallowed you and that, therefore, you 
won’t put It off.* 

‘What? The idea has swallowed me?* 

Yes.’ 

‘And It IS not I who have swallowed the idca^ That’s capital. You 
have some sense. Only you tease me, ana I’m proud.’ 

‘That’s good, very good. That’s what you need - to be proud.’ 

‘All right. You’ve liad your tea, now go.’ 

‘Damn it, I suppose I’ll have to,’ said Peter, getting up. ‘But it’s still 
too soon. Listen, Kirilov, sliall I find the man I want at M)asnichi- 
kha’s? You know whom 1 mean, don’t you? Or has she been telling 
me lies?’ 

‘You won’t find him there, because he’s here.* 

‘Here^ Damnation - where 

‘In the kitchen, eating and drinking ’ 

‘But how did he dare come here’* Peter cried, reddening angrily. 
‘He had to wait - what nonsense! He his neither money nor a pass- 
port.* 

‘Don’t know. He came to say good-bsc He’s dressed and ready. 
He’s going away .ind won’t conic back He s ud % ou were a scoundrel 
and that he did not want to wait for \ our money .’ 

‘ Oh > He’s afi iid that 1 - well, I suppose I could even now, if - where 
IS he? In the kitchen?’ 

Kirilov opened the side door into a tin\ dark room; from this room 
three steps led down straight into the par titioned-olf little room in the 
kitchen where the cook’s bed usuillv stood. It w.is there that Fcdka 
was now sitting in a corner up k i the icons before a plain deal table. 
On the table before him stood i pint bottle of vodka, a plate with 
bread, and some cold beef with potatoes in an earthenware dish. He 
was eating apathetically and ' is already half tips\ , but he sat in his 
sheepskin, and was appareiuK ready to leave on his journey at any 
moment. Behind the pariition the samovar was beginnmg to boil, bat 
It was not for Fedka, who h id every night for about a week or more 
blown up the coals in it for Kirilov, ‘foi Mr Kiiilov is very partial to 
tea at night, that he is.’ I am strongly of the opinion that, as he had no 
cook, Kirilov himself had cooked the beef and potatoes for Fedka that 
morning. 
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‘What do you mean by bemg here?* Peter cried, sweeping mto the 
room. ‘Why didn’t you wait where you were told?* 

And raismg lus fist he brought it down widi a thud on the table. 

Fcdka sat up witli an air of dignity. 

‘Wait a bit, sir, wait a bit,* he said, rolhng out each word smartly. 
‘You ought to realize first of all diat you’re a-visitmg Mr Kirilov, 
whose boots you don’t deserve to clean, for compared with you he’s 
a man of eddication, he is, and as for you, sir, why, you’re jest this -’ 

And, turning his head, he pretended to spit smartl). Then' was un- 
mistakable haiightiiuss and determination m lus m inner and a certain 
very dangeious assumed desire for engaging in a calm argument be- 
fore the explosion But Peter was in no mood to notice tlic danger, 
and, besides, dus did not suit lus way of looking at dungs. The inci- 
dents and disasters of the day had completely turned lus head Liputin 
was watching the scene with curiosity fiom the little dark room, at the 
top of the three steps. 

‘Do ) oil or don’t you want to have a real passport and good money 
to take you where you’ve been told to go^ Yes or no^’ 

‘Now, look here, sir, seeing as how voii’vc bt( n deceiving me from 
the very beginning, all I have to sav is tint \oii’ve treated me like a 
regular scoundrel. You’re just a filthy human louse - that is what I 
thinks of you You promised me piles of monc) for shedding inno- 
cent blood and you swore it was for Mr Stavrogin, though as it 
turned out it was just your bad manners I ain’t got a brass farthing 
out of It, let alone fifteen hundred, and Mr Stayrogin punched } 011 on 
the nose good and proper, he did, and I heard of it all right. Now 
you’re threatening me again and promising money, but you ain’t 
mentioned what for. But 1 have a good notion that you’re sending me 
to Petersburg to get your own back on Mr Stavrogin, you’re that 
spiteful, dunking to take advantage of my trusting nature. And that 
proves that you arc the real murderer. And do you know what you 
deserves to get for not believing in the iniquity of your heart in God 
himself, the true Creator? You’re nodung but an idol worshipper, 
that’s what you arc, and you’re the same as a Tartar or a Mordva. Mr 
Kirilov, what is a real plulosopher, has many times explained the true 
God and the true Creator to you, and he told you about the creation 
of the world, and what’s to be our fate in future and the transforma- 
tion of every creature and every beast from the book of Revelation. 
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But, like a senseless idol, you’ve persisted in your deafness and your 
dumbness, and you’ve brought Lieutenant Erkcl to the same, just hkc 
that villainous seducer, called the atheist . . 

‘Oh, you drunken rascal! Robs icons himself and then preaches 
about God!* 

‘Now, you see, sir, I never made any bones about robbing them 
icons; but I jest took out the pearls, and how do you know, maybe 
my tear, too, was at that moment turned into a pearl m the furnace of 
the Most High for the trials Tvc suffered in this world, seeing as how 
I’m just an orphan child what has no proper place or refuge You must 
know from the books that in tlic old days a merchant with just the 
same tearful lamentations and prayers stoic a pcail fiom the halo of 
the Blessed Virgin and then laid the whole price at her feet, falluig on 
his knees before all the people, and that the Holv Mother of God pro- 
tected him with her cloak before all the people, so that even then it 
was proclaimed a miracle, and the Government ordered it to be writ- 
ten down m the ofliei il books e\ letly is it happened. And you let a 
mouse in, so you insulted the vcr\ hand of (rod And if you was not 
my natural master, whom I earned m m\ arms when I w is only a lad. 
I’d have killed you this minute without budging fiom njy place!’ 

‘Tell me, have you seen Stavrogiii to-day^’ Peter asked, flying into 
a rage. 

‘This you ain’t got no right to ask me Mr Sta\ logiii. I’ll wan ant, 
IS surprised at you, and he had no hand iii it at ill He ain’t wished it to 
happen, nor ordered it, nor given no money for it It’s you w hat dared 
me do It.’ 

‘You’ll get your money, and vou’ll get another two thousand in 
Petersburg, when you get there, the whole Iol, and more.’ 

‘You’re lying, iii) good man I can’t help laughing wdien I sec how 
gullible you are. Win, put bcNide \ou. Mi Staviogin standi on the 
very top of the ladder, and yo i bark at him from the ground like a 
silly httlc cur, and he’d think he was doing yon a great honour even to 
spit at you from above.’ 

‘You don’t seem to realize tint I won’t let a blackguard hkc you 
take a step out of here and tliat I’ll band y ou straight over to the 
pohcc,’ Peter cried in a rage. 

Fcdka leapt to his feet, his eyes flashuig fiinouslv. Peter pulled out 
his gun. There followed a rapid and horrible scene, before Peter could 
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take aim, Fedka svv^img round and struck him across the face with all 
his might. The first blow was followed immediately by another ter- 
rible blow, then a third and a fourth, all across the face Peter was 
dazed, his eyes started out of his head, he muttered something and 
suddenly crashed full length to the ground 

‘There you are - take him!’ Fedka cried, with a triumphant twist 
of the body, and, snatching up his cap and his bundle from under the 
bench, was gone. 

Peter was unconscious and breathing heavily Liputin even thought 
diat he had been murdered Kirilov rushed headlong into the kitchen. 

‘Water*’ he cried, and filhng an iron jug from a bucket, he poured 
the water on his head 

Peter stirred, raised lus herd, sat up and stared senselessly before 
him. 

‘Well, how do you feeP* asked Kirilov. 

Peter stared at him, still without recognizing him; but catclumr 
sight of Liputin, who was leaning forward from the kitchen, he 
smiled his ugl\ smile and suddenly jumped to his feet, sintching up 
the revolver from the floor. 

‘If you try to run away to-morrow like thit scoundrel Stivrogin,* 
he cried, pouncing furiously on Kirilov, pile ind stimmering as 
though he could not enunciate the words, ‘I’ll get vou on the other 
side of the world - hang \ou - swat you like a flv - undcrstaiuP’ 

And he put his revolver to Kirilov’s held, but almost .it the same 
moment, recollecting himself, he put the revolver in his pocket and, 
without uttering another word, lushed our of the house Liputin ran 
out after him. Thev crawled through the siine gap in the fence and 
again walked along the slope, holding on to the fence Peter strode 
rapidly along the lane, so that Liputm could scarcely keep pace with 
him At the first crossroads he suddenlv stopped. 

‘WelP* He turned challcngingly to Liputin 

Liputin remembered the revolver and was still trembling after the 
scene in the kitchen . but his answer slipped oft his tongue somehow 
suddenly and irresistibly: 

‘I don’t think - 1 don’t think they’re waiting for the “ student” with 
such impatience “from Smolensk to far T.ishkent”.’ 

‘And did you see what Fedka was drinking in the kitchen?* 

‘What he was drmkmg? He was drinking vodka.* 
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‘Well, let me tell you that it was the last time in his life that he will 
be drinking vodka. I suggest you keep that in mind. And now go to 
hell. You re not wanted till to-morrow. But look out: don’t do any- 
thing foolish!’ 

Liputin ran home as fast as liis legs would carry him. 


4 

He had long before procured himself a passport made out in a false 
name. It seems absurd that this purictihoiis little man, this petty family 
tyrant, who clung to Ins )ob in the C ivil Service (though a Founcrist), 
and who was, above all, a capitalist and moneylender, should long 
befoie have com Lived the f intastic idea of getting that passport ready 
in case of einergencv so as to be able to esc ipc abroad tf~ he therefore 
must have entei tamed the possibility of tins tj, though, of course, he 
himsell would hive found it very ditlicult to formulate what this if 
might mean. . . 

But now It suddenly formulited itself, ind m a most unexpected 
manner. That desperate idea with which he hid gone to Kirilov’s 
after Peter Verkhovciisky had called him a Tiol* m tlje street was 
that he would abandon ever > thing early ne\t morning and emigrate 
abroad! Those who do not believe that such fantistic things are hap- 
pening eveiv day in Russia, should consult the biographies of all our 
leal s Ne>t one e^t them ran oft foi a more intelligent and realistic 
reason. It has alwa\s been the same unrestrained kmgdom of phan- 
toms and nothing more 

On his arrival home, Lipuiin beg in by locking himself in, getting 
out his suitcase, and beginning M pack. His main preoccupation was 
money and how much of it he would have time to raise Yes, to raise, 
for according to his ideas he had not an houi to spare, because as soon 
as It got light he would have to k' on lus way . Nor did he know how 
he would manage to get into the train, lie vaguely decided to take it 
at the second or third big station from our tow’n and make lus way 
tlicrc on foot if necessary'. It was thus that he busied lumself uistinc- 
tivcly and mechanically with lus suitcase, lus head m a wlurl of ideas, 
when - suddenly he stopped short, relinquished everytiung, and witli 
a deep groan stretched himself on the sofa. 

He perceived clearly and ui a flash that he might run away^ all right. 
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but that he was absolutely incapable of deciding now whether he 
should run away before or after Shatov had been disposed of; that now 
he was just a gross, impassive body, an inert mass; that he was entirely 
in the power of a terrible external force; and that though he had a 
passport and diough he could run away from Shatov (otherwise what 
was his hurry?), he would run away not before Shatov had been dis- 
posed of and not from Shatov, but most certamly after Shatov, and 
that all that had already been decided, signed, and scaled. In unbear- 
able anguish, trembling every moment, and surprised at himself, 
groaning and holding his breath m turn, he somehow managed to 
carry on, locked up in his room, and lymg on the sofa, till eleven 
o’clock the folio wmg morning It was then that the shock came wluch 
he was expecting and which steeled him for what was to happen that 
day. No sooner had he unlocked his room and gone out to his house- 
hold at eleven o’clock than he was told that the escaped convict Fcdka, 
who was terrorizing the town, the robber of churches, who had only 
the day before committed murder and arson and whom our police 
were looking for but could not catch, had been found murdered early 
that morning seven miles from the town at the spot where the high- 
road turned towards the village of Zakhar) ino, and that the whole 
town was talking of it already. He at once rushed out of die house to 
find out the particulars of the murder. He learnt first of all that Fedka, 
who was found with his skull smashed in, had apparently been robbed 
and, secondly, that the police had good reason to suspect, and even 
good grounds for bchevmg, that his murderer was the Spiguhn work- 
man Fomka, the same man w ho had been his accomplice in killing the 
Lebyatkms and setting fire to their house, and that they had apparently 
quarrelled on the road about a large sum of money Fedka had stolen 
from Lebyatkin and was supposed to have hidden. . . . Liputin rushed 
to Peter’s lodgings and succeeded in learning at the back door, in 
secret, that though Peter had not returned home before one o’clock in 
the morning, he had been peacefully asleep up to eight o’clock. There 
could be no doubt whatever that there was nothing unusual in Fedka’s 
death and that people of Fedka’s occupation quite often came to such 
an end; but the coincidence of the fatal words uttered by Peter, name- 
ly that *it was the last time Fedka would be drinking vodka’ with the 
prompt fulfilment of the prophecy was so significant tlut Liputm 
suddenly gave up hesitatmg. The shock had been administered; it was 
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as though a huge boulder had fallen on him and crushed him for ever. 
Returning home, he silently pushed his suitcase back under the bed 
with his foot, and at the appointed hour m the evening he Was the 
first to arrive at tlie place fixed for the meeting with Shatov, still with 
his passport in his pocket, it is true 


s 

The Globe Trotter 

I 

THi catastrophe with Lisi and Mary’s death made an overwhelming 
impression on Shatov I have already mentioned the fact that I had 
met him for a moment tint morning and that he looked to me like a 
man who was not in his right mind He told me, incidcntallv, that on 
the previous evening at about nine o’clock (that is, about three hours 
before the fire) he had called on Mam rimole)cvna In the mornuig 
he went to h ive a look at the bodies but, as f ir as I know, he made no 
statement to the police that morning Meanwhile towards the end of 
the day a veritable storm arose in his mind and - ind I tlnnk I can say 
with some certainty that there was a moment at dusk when he felt hkc 
getting up and - telling cverythmg What that ivirythinq was, he 
could not say himself He would, of course, have achieved notlnng, 
but would have simply betrayed himself He had no proof of any kind 
that might have brought about the coiiMetion of the criminals Be- 
sides, lus own theories about it were of the vaguest nature and earned 
full conviction only for himself But he wis prcpircd to nun lumself 
if only he could ‘crush the blackguards’ - his own words Peter Verk- 
hovensky had guessed fairlv correctK tins impulse of his and he real- 
ized himself tint he wis running a great risk in postponmg the exe- 
cution of his terrible new pla» till next da\ What made bun do it 
was, as usual, his great self-confidence and contempt for all these 
‘wretches’, and for Shatov in pirtieiihr He had long despised Shitov 
for his ‘wlumng idiocy’, as he hid expressed himself eonecrning luni 
when both of diem were still abroul, and nc was quite confident of 
bemg able to deal with such a simplc-mmded man, that is to sa\ , by not 
letting him out of lus sight all that day and by iiitereepting him at the 
first sign of danger. What saved ‘the bliekguirds for a short time, 
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however, was quite an unexpected circumstance, which none of them 
had foreseen. 

At about eight o’clock m the evening (just at the time when the 
group of five had gathered at Erkcl’s and were waiting in indignation 
and excitement for Peter Verkhovensky), Shatov was lying stretched 
out on his bed in the darkness, without a candle. He had a headache 
and was slightly feverish, he was tormented by uncertamty, he was 
angry, kept makmg up his mind but was unable to make it up finally, 
and, cursmg himself, felt that nothing would come of it, anyway. 
Gradually, he fell for a short time into a light slumber and had some- 
llung like a nightmare He dreamt that he was lying on his bed tied up 
with ropes iiid eould not move, while someone was knocking furi- 
ously at the fence, at the gates, at his own door, at Kirilov’s cottage, 
so that the whole house was shaking, and some faint and familiar voiee 
that awoke poignant memories was calling to him piteously He sud- 
denly woke up and raised himself on his bed To his surprise, the 
knocking at the gates went on, tliough not nc irly so violently as m his 
dieam. The knocks followed upon each other without mterruption 
and tlic strange voice that brought back those ‘poignant’ memories 
could be heard, though not at all piteously, but, on the contrary, im- 
patiently and irritably, calling to luin from downstairs at the gates, 
mterrupted now and again by a more restr lined and ordinary voice. 
Hejumped up from his bed, opened die little ventilation window, and 
put out his head. 

‘Who’s there?’ he shouted, literally petrified with terror. 

‘ If you arc Shatov,’ someone answered him from below m a firm 
and harsh voice, ‘then please would you mind telling me frankly and 
honestly whether you want to let me m or not?’ 

He was right, he recogmzed the voice. 

‘Mane’ Is that you?’ 

‘Yes, I am Mary Shatov, and I assure you I can’t keep the driver 
waitmg a mmutc longer ’ 

‘One moment - let me light a candle,’ Shatov cried faintly. 

Then he dashed off to look for matches. The matches, as usually 
happens on such occasions, could not be found. He dropped the 
candlestick and the candle on the floor, and as soon as the impatient 
voice was heard again downstairs, he left everything and rushed head- 
long down the steep stairs to open the gate. 
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‘Would you mind holding my bag till I get nd of this blockhead?’ 
Mrs Shatov welcomed him downstairs, thrusting into his hand a rather 
light, cheap canvas bag studded with brass nails, made m Dresden. 
Meanwlule she pounced on the cabby with exasper ition. 

‘May I point out to you that you’re chirging me too much. If 
you’ve dragged me foi an extra hour all through these filthy streets, 
that’s your own fault, for it shows that you did not know yourself 
where to find this idiotic street and this silly house Pie ise be so good 
as to accept your thirty copecks and be sure you won’t get any more * 
‘But, madam, you kept tcllmg me vourself Voznesensk ly a Street, 
and this here street is Bogoyavlenskaya: Voznesenskv lane is miles 
from here. Look at my poor geldmg, madam It’s steammg ! * 

‘Voznesenskaya, Bogoyavlenskaya, you ought to know all those 
silly names better than I do, for you’re one of the local inhabitants 
Besides, you’re unfair, the first thmg I told you was Filippov’s house, 
and you said you knew it Anyway, you can issue a summons against 
me to-morrow, if you like, and now I’d thank y ou not to bother me * 
‘Here, take another five copecks,’ Shitov sud, impetuously pulling 
a five-copcck piece out of his pocket and giving it to the cabby. 

‘I beg you not to do it* * Mrs Shatov ciicd, tl inng up, h^t the cabby 
had started Ins ‘gelding’ and driven off, while Shatov, grasping her 
hand, drew her through the gate. 

‘Quick, Mary, quick - all this doesn’t matter and you’re wet 
through. Mind, we have to go up here - pity there’s no light - the 
staircase is steep, hold tight, hold tight - well, here’s my little room. 
I’m sorry, I h ive no light One moment* ’ 

He picked up the candlestick, but he could not find the matches for 
a long time. Mrs Shatov stood waiting in the middle of the room 
without uttering a word and widiout movmg. 

‘Thank goodness, at last!’ he cried joy fully, lightmg up the room. 
Mary made a cursory inspection of the room. 

‘I was told you lived atrociously, but I didn’t expect it to be hkc 
this,’ she said querulously, going towards the bed. 

‘Oh, I’m fagged out!’ she said, sittmg down with an exliausted air 
on the hard bed. ‘ Please put down my bag and sit down on the chair 
yourself. But, of course, just as you like. It worries me to see you 
standing tlicre. I shall only spend a short time here, till I can find some 
work, for I don’t know anything of this town and I have no money. 
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But if rm in your way, please tell me at once, I beg you, as indeed 
you’re obliged to do if you’re an honest man. I’ve still got something 
I could sell to-morrow to pay for a room at an hotel, but you’ll have 
to take me to the hotel yourself. Oh, I’m so tired!* 

Shatov trembled all over. 

‘You mustn’t go to an hotel, Mary, you musm’t! What hotel? 
Why? Why?’ 

He clasped his hands implormgly. 

‘Well, if I needn’t go to an hotel, I have still to explain the position. 
You remember, Slntov, how wc lived m Geneva as man and wife 
for just over a fortnight and how it’s now almost three years since we 
parted, without any particular quarrel, though. But don’t run away 
with the idea that I’ve come back to start all that silly business over 
agam. I’ve come back to look for work, and if I’ve come straight to 
tins town. It’s only because it makes no difference to me I haven’t 
conic to say that I’m sorry for anytlnng. Please don’t go imagming 
anything as silly as that.* 

‘Oh, Mary! You shouldn’t have said that* You shouldn’t have said 
that*’ 

‘Very well, if you’re so civilized as to be able to understand that, I 
don’t nimd confessing tint il I have turned to you now and have eomc 
to your lodgings, it’s partly btciuse I’ve always thought you wetc not 
really a scoundrel and that you were perhaps much better than other - 
blackguards I ’ 

Her eyes flashed. She must have suffered a great deal at the hands of 
some ‘blackguard’ or other. 

‘And please understand that I never dreamed of laughing at you 
just now when I said that you were good I spoke plainly, without fine 
phrases, which I can’t stand. However, tliat’s all nonsense. I always 
hoped that you would have sense enough not to be a nuisance. Well, 
that’s all, 1 thmk Oh, I’m so tired*’ 

And she gazed at him with harassed and weary eyes. Shatov was 
standing about five paces away from her at tlic other end of the room 
and listened to her umidly, but lookmg just as if he had been reborn, 
and with an unwonted radiance on lus face. This strong and uncouth 
man, all bristles on the surface, suddenly became all softened and trans- 
figured. Somethmg extraordinary, somethmg entirely unexpected 
stiried in his soul. Three years of separation, three years of the broken 
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marriage load not banished anything from his heart. And perhaps 
every day duiing theic tlirec years he had dreamed of her, of that 
bemg who was so dear to lum, who had once said to him: ‘I love 
you.* Knowing Shatov, I can say with certainty that he could never 
have allowed himself even to dream that a woman might say to him: 
‘I love you.* He was qiutc absurdly modest and chaste, he regarded 
himself as a veritable monster, he hated his own face and his character, 
comparing himself to some freak only fit to be exhibited at a fair. Be- 
cause of tins he valued honesty above every thmg in the world and was 
fanatically devoted to his convictions. He was gloomy, proud, prone 
to anger, and taciturn But now tins single human being who had 
loved him for a fortnight (he always, always believed that) - a being 
he always regarded as immeasurably above him 111 spite of Ins per- 
fectly sober estimation of her mistakes; a being whom he could for- 
give cverythmg, absolutely everytlitnq (there could be no question of 
that, and mdeed it should have been the other wav round, so tliat it 
followed that he held himself entirely responsible for ^'very thmg) - dns 
woman, tins Maria Shatov, was all of a suf Idcn ag un in Ins house, again 
there in front of him - oh, that was almost inconceivable! He was so 
overcome, tins event meant someilnng so tciiifying to hiiv and at the 
same time so much happiness, that he could not, ot coiusc, and per- 
haps vJould not, perhaps he was afraid to, take a sensible view of the 
situation. It was a dream. But when she looked at lum widi those 
harassed eyes of hers, he suddenly rcah 7 cd that the woman he loved so 
much was suffering and perhaps had been wronged. His licart froze. 
He gazed at her features with paui. the first bloom of youth had long 
vanished from this exhausted face. It is true she was still good-looking 
- in his eyes she was as beautiful as ever (In reality she was a woman 
of twenty-five, radier strongly built, above medium height, taller 
than Shatov, with luxuriant dark brown hair, a pale oval face, and 
large dark eyes which now ghttcred widi feverish brilhancc.) But the 
hght-hearted, naive, and good-natured energy so familiar to him m 
the past was replaced now by sullen irritability, disappointment, a sort 
of cynidism to which she had not yet got used and which she herself 
resented. But the chief thing was that she was ill - that he clearly per- 
ceived. In spite of all his fear of her, he suddenly went up to her and 
grasped her by bodi hands. 

‘Mary - you know - I tliink you must be very tired - for God*s 
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sake, don't be angry. Won't you have some tea - eh? Tea is very 
strengthening - eh? Oh, if only you'd have some tea!’ 

‘Why ask me if I'll have some tea? Of course I will. What a child 
you arc! You haven’t changed a bit. If you can get me some tea, 
please let me have it. How tiny your room is’ How cold! ' 

‘ Oh, I’ll get some logs at once - some logs - I’ve got logs! ’ Shatov 
began pacing the room excitedly. ‘Logs - 1 mean - but - howcvci. I'll 
get the tea at once,’ he said with a wave of his hand, as though with 
desperate determination, and grabbed lus cap. 

‘Where arc >ou going? So you haven’t any tea in the house, have 
you?’ 

‘Yes, yes, yes, I'll get everything at once - I — ' 

He snatclicd up lus revolver from the shelf. 

‘I shall sell this revolver at once - or pawn it -' 

‘Don’t be silly, and, besides, it’ll take such a long time! Here, take 
my money if you have nothing Theic’s eighty copecks here, I think. 
That's all I have It's like a madhouse here.' 

‘I don’t want vour monev, don't want it I'll be back directly I can 
get It witliout the revolver ' 

And he lushed off straiglit to Kirilov’s This must probably have 
been two hours before the visit of Peter Verkhovensky and Liputin to 
Kinlov. Shatov and Kinlov, who lived 111 the same yard, hardly ever 
saw each other, and when they did meet, they did not speak or greet 
cach'othcr, they had been ‘Iving side by side' too long m America 

‘Kinlov, )ou alwa)s hive tea. Have voii got tea and a samovar?* 

Kinlov who was pacing the room (as he was wont to do all niglit 
from one corner to the other), suddenly stopped and looked intently 
at Shatov, who bad rushed into his room, without, however, betray- 
ing any particular surprise. 

‘1 have tea and sugar, and I’ve also got a samovar. But you don’t 
want a samovar The tea’s hot Sit down and just drink it.’ 

‘ Kinlov, we lay side by side in America. My wife’s come back to 
me. I - let me have tlie tea. I must have the samovar.* 

‘If it’s for your wife, then )ou need the samovar. But tlie samovar 
will wait. Now take the teapot from the table. It’s hot - boiling hot. 
Take evcrytlimg. Take the sugar - all of it. Bread. I’ve got lots of 
bread. Take it all. I’ve got some veal. I've a rouble.’ 

‘Give It me, friend; I'll pay it back to-morrow. Oh, Kinlov!’ 
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* Is it the same wife who was iii Switzerland ? That’s good. And your 
running in like that, that’s good too.’ 

‘Kirilov,’ cried Shatov, taking the teapot under his arm and carry- 
ing the sugar and bread m both liands, ‘ Kirilov, if only - if only you’d 
give up your dreadful delusions and get rid of youi atheistic madness - 
oh, what a man you’d be, Kirilov!’ 

‘I can see that you love your wife after Switzerland. Tint’s good, if 
it’s after Switzerland. When you want more tea, come ai^aiii. Come 
all night; I don’t sleep at all. There’ll be a samovar. Take the rouble, 
here! Go to your wife; I’ll stay here and tliiiik about you and your 
wife.’ 

Maria Shatov was obviously pleased at his haste and fell upon the 
tea almost greedily, but there was no need to run for the samovar, 
she dratik only half a cup and swallowed a tiny morsel of bread. The 
veal she refused irritably and with disgust. 

‘You’re ill, Mane; all this is just a sign that you arc,* Shatov ob- 
served timidly, as he waited, timidly, on her. 

‘Of course I’m ill. Please sit down. Where did you get the tea, if 
you haven’t any?’ 

Shatov told her about Kirilov m a few brief sentence's. She had 
heard somctlimg about him. 

‘I know he’s mad. Don’t tell me any more. There aie lots of fools 
in the woild. So you’ve been 111 America? I heard, you wrote.’ 

‘Yes, I - 1 wrote to you m Pans.’ 

‘Enough, and please talk of somediing else. Arc you a Slavophil by 
conviction?’ 

‘ I’m - I’m not really - since I cannot be a Russian, I became a Slavo- 
phil,’ he said, with a wry smile, widi the effort of a man who feels that 
his joke is strained and inappropriate. 

‘Aren’t you a Russian^’ 

‘No, I’m not a Russian.’ 

‘Oh, well, that’s all nonsense. Please sit down, will you^ Why arc 
you ruslimg about all over die room? You think I’m delirious^ Well, 
perhaps I soon shall be delirious. You say there are only two of you m 
the house?’ 

‘Two - downstiirs -’ 

‘And both of them so clever. What’s there downstairs? You said 
downstairs?’ 
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‘Oh, nothing.’ 

‘What nothing^ I want to know.* 

‘I only wanted to say that there are only the two of us in the house, 
but tliat before the Lcbyatkins lived downstairs * 

‘You mean the woman who was murdered last nurlit?* she sudden- 
ly asked excitedly. ‘I heard of it I heard of it as soon as 1 arrived 
There was a fire here, wasn’t there ^* 

‘Yes, Mane, and I daresay I’m behaving like a scoundrel just now 
m forgivmg the swine,’ he declared, getting up suddenly and begin- 
ning to pace the room, throwing up his arms as though in a frenzy 
But Mane had not quite undci stood linn She listened to his replies 
absent-mindedly She asked questions, but did not listen 

‘Fine dungs arc happening here, I must say* Oh, how disgusting it 
all IS* What disgusting people they all are* But do sit down, for good- 
ness sake* Oh, how you exasperate me*’ and, so saying, she fell back 
exhausted on the pillow 

‘Mane, I won’t - perhaps you’ll he down, Manc^’ 

She did not reply and closed her eyes, feeling utterly exhausted 
Her pale face looked dcath-lil c She fill asleep almost immediately 
Shatov loqked round, snuffed the candle, looked uneasily at her face 
again, clasped his hands tightly in front of him and tiptoed out of the 
room into the passage On the linding he pressed his face against the 
wall in the corner and stood hkc that for ten minutes without uttermg 
a sound or making a movement He would have stood there longer, 
but he suddenly became aware of the sound of soft, cautious steps 
downstairs Someone was coming up the stairs Shatov remembered 
that he had forgotten to lock the gate 
‘Who’s there?’ he asked in a wlnsper 

The unknown visitor went on mounting the steps without haste 
and without aiiswermg On reaching the top landing, he stopped, it 
was impossible to sec lum m die dark Suddenly Shatov heard his 
cautious question : 

‘Ivan Shatov?’ 

Shatov gave Ins name, and at once stretched out his hand to stop 
him , but the visitor himself grasped his hand and - Shatov shuddered 
as though he had touched some horrible snake. 

‘ Stay here,’ he whispered quickly ‘Don’t go m; I can’t receive you 
now. My wife has come back I’ll fetch a candle ’ 
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When he returned witli the candle, he saw a very young army 
officer standing tlicre; he did not know his name, but he had seen him 
somewhere before. 

‘Erkcl,’ the officer introduced liiinself. ‘You’ve seen me at Vir- 
ginsky’s.* 

‘I remember. You sat there taking notes. Look here/ Shatov said, 
flying suddenly into a rage and walking angrily up to him, but still 
speaking in a whisper, ‘ you gave me a sign with your hand when you 
took mine. But I want you to know that I don’t care a damn for your 
signs! I don’t acknowledge them - don’t want to. I can thrc'>w you 
downstairs tliis minute - do you know that?’ 

‘No, I know nothing about that and I don’t know what you arc so 
angry about,’ the visitor replied without resentment and almost good- 
naturedly. ‘ I’ve only come to give you a message, being very anxious 
not to lose time. You have a printing press that docs not belong to 
you and that you’re obliged to account for, as you know yourself. 
I’ve been instructed to ask you to hand it over to Liputin to-morrow 
at seven o’clock sharp in the evening. I’ve further been instructed to 
tell you that nothing more will be lequired of you.’ 

‘Nothing?’ 

‘Absolutely notliing. Your request has been granted, and you’re no 
longer a member of die society. I was instructed to tell you that 
definitely.’ 

‘Who instructed you to tell me?’ 

‘Those who told me the sign.’ 

‘Have you come from abroad?’ 

‘I don’t think that has anything to do with you.’ 

‘Oh, hell! And why didn’t you come before if you were instructed 
to?’ 

‘I followed certain instructions, and was not alone.* 

‘I understand, I understand that you were not alone. Oh - hell! But 
why didn’t Liputin come himself?’ 

‘ So I’ll come for you to-morrow evening at exactly six o’clock 
and we shall go there on foot. There’ll only be the diree of us 
diere.’ 

‘Won’t Verkhovensky be dicre?’ 

‘No, he won’t. Verkhovensky is leaving the town at eleven o’clock 
to-morrow morning.’ 
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*1 thought so/ Shatov whispered furiously and he smote his hip 
with his fist. ‘Hc*s run off, die swine!’ 

He was thmkmg it over agitatedly. Erkcl looked intently at him, 
saymg nothmg and waiting. 

‘How will you carry it? You can’t possibly pick it up m your hands 
and carry it away.* 

‘We won’t have to. You’ll just point out the place, and we’ll make 
sure It really is buried there. We only know the whereabouts of the 
place. We don’t know the exact spot. Have you shown it to anyone 
else?’ 

Shatov looked at him. 

‘You, too, a young fellow like you, a silly boy like you - you, too, 
are up to your neck in it^ fiut, good Lord, it’s just young blood like 
you they want! Well, go along! Oh, dear, that scoundrel has cheated 
you all and run away.* 

Erkcl looked at him serenely and calmly, bur did not seem to 
understand. 

‘Verkhovensky ran away, Verkhovensky * ’ Shatov cried, grinding 
his teeth furiously. 

‘But hc’;5 still here,’ Erkcl observed softly and persuasively. ‘He 
hasn’t left yet. He’s not going till to-morrow. I particularly asked 
him to be present as a witness My instructions all concerned him,’ he 
confided frankly like a very young and incxpciienced boy. ‘But I’m 
sorry to say he did not agree on die ground that he was leaving to- 
morrow. I must say he is m latli^r a hurry.’ 

Shatov glanced pityingly at the simpleton agam, but suddenly gave 
It up with an impatient wave of die hand, as though he thought that 
he was not worth pity ing 

‘All right, I’ll come,’ he put an end to dicir conversation suddenly. 
‘And now get out!’ 

‘ So I’ll be here at six o’clock precisely,’ Erkel said, bowing politely, 
and without hurrying walked downstairs. 

‘Litde fool!’ Shatov could not rcstram himself from shouting after 
him from the landmg. 

‘What did you say, sir?’ Erkcl asked from below. 

‘Notlimg ; you can go.’ 

‘1 thought you said something.’ 
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2 

Erkcl belonged to that type of ‘little fools’ who lack only the higher 
forms of reasoning powers; but he hid plenty of the other, the lesser, 
reasoning powers, even to the pomt of cunning iuiiitically, child- 
ishly devoted to ‘die common cause’, but re illy to Peter Verkhoven- 
sky, he acted on the instructions he had received at the iiiccting of the 
group of five when the parts each of them hid to pi ly next day had 
been arranged and distributed When Pefer gave Erkcl rhe pirt of 
messenger, he had managed to take him aside and talk to him lor ten 
nimutcs. To carry out orders was an absolute necessity for lus petty, 
unreasoning nature, which always yearned to submit itself to someone 
clsc’s will - oh, of course, only for the sake of the ‘common* or 
‘great* cause. But even that would not have mattered greatly, for 
little fanatics like Erkcl cannot understand the servir e to an idea unless 
they identify it in dicir minds with die person who gives expression 
to It. The sensitive, tender-hearted, and good-natured Erkcl was per- 
haps the most callous of murderers who planned to kill Shatov and 
was quite ready to bv. present at his killing without a trice of any per- 
sonal hatied and without batting an eyelid He was told, for instance, 
to have a good look at Shatov’s surroundings while carrying out Im 
mstructions, and when Shatov mcautiouslv let slip the mformation 
(probably without being aware of it lumself) tint his wife had come 
back to him, Erkcl was sufficiently cunning not to show any curiosity, 
111 spite of the fact that the thought dished through his miiitl that the 
fact of the return of Shatov’s wife was of great importance to the suc- 
cess of their enterprise. 

And so It really was it was that fact alone that saved ‘ the black- 
guards’ and prevented Shatov from carrying out lus intention and, at 
the same time, helped them to ‘get nd of him*. To begin with, it 
flustered Shatov, put him off lus stride, deprived lum of lus habitual 
foresight and caution. Any thought for his own safety would be the 
last thing to enter his head now that he was preoccupied with some- 
thing else. On the contrary, lie was only too eager to believe diat 
Peter Verkhovciisky was going to run away next day : that seemed to 
prove that he was right in lus suspicions^ Returning to lus room, he 
sat down in a corner again, put his elbows on lus knees and covered his 
face with lus hands. Bitter droughts tormented him. . . . 
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Presently he raised his head again, got up and went on tiptoe to 
have a look at her : * Oh, God, she will be in a fever to-morrow morn- 
ing - she may be running a lugh temperature already * She must have 
caught a cold She is not used to this terrible chmate, and she had to 
travel third class m her thin coat and witliout any warm clothes at all. 
And to leave her here, abandon her without any help at all’ Her bag - 
such a tiny little bag, so flimsy, so crumpled -- must weigh no more 
than ten pounds ’ Poor dung, she is so fagged out ’ How she must have 
suffered! She is proud That’s why she doesn’t complain It’s her ill- 
ness Even an ingcl would be irritable in illness How dry and hot her 
forehead must be - what dirk circles under her eyes and - and yet how 
beautiful the oval of hci face is, and that luxuriant hair - how — * 

And he quickly turned lus eyes away He made haste to walk away, 
as though afraid of the very idea that he might sec in her something 
different from an unhappy, exhausted creature who had to be helped. 
‘What sort of hope could he have’ Oh, how mean, how contemptible 
a man is ’ ’ 

‘ Oh, I’m so tired, so tired’ * He recalled her cries, her weak, broken 
voice ‘Good God’ to abandon her now, when slic has only eighty 
copecks left - she had offered him her purse, such a tiny, old purse! 
She came to look for a job - what does she know about jobs ^ - what 
do tliey know about Russia^ Why, tliev arc all just silly cluldrcn, all 
they have arc their fantastic ideas made up by themselves And she is 
angry, poor tlimg, tliat Russia is not like their foreign dreams’ Oh, the 
unhappy, die innocent creatures’ But - it’s really freezmg cold in 
here’’ 

He remembered that she had complained of die cold and that he had 
promised to heat die stove ‘There are logs in die house, I can fetch 
them, but I must not wake her However, I’ll chance it But what am 
I to do about the veal ^ She may be hungry when she gets up Well, 
that can wait Kirilov docs not go to bed all night What could I cover 
her with? She’s fast asleep, but she must be cold - oh, she must be 
cold’’ 

And he went up to have another look at her; her dress was a little 
turned up and her right leg was half uncovered to the knee He turned 
away suddenly, almost m dismay, took off his warm overcoat, and 
reinaimng in his threadbare old coat, covered her bare leg, trymg not 
to look at It. 
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The lighting of tlic logs, the walking about on tiptoe, die examina- 
tion of his sleeping wife, die dreams in his corner, then another look 
at the sleeping young woman took up a lot of time Two or three 
hours passed. During that time Vcikhovcnsky and Liputin had man- 
aged to pay a visit to Kirilov. At last he, too, dozed off in the corner. 
He heard her groan; she had wakened and was c ill mg for him He 
jumped to his feet like a criminal 

‘Marie, Tm afraid I fell asleep Oh, what a scoundiel I am, Mine!* 
She raised herstlf a little, looking round the room in sinpnso, as 
though she did not know where she was, and suddenly she became 
very agitited She was angry and mdignant with hciself 

‘Tve taken your bed - I fell asleep dead with exhaustion Whv 
didn’t you wake me? What made you think that I meant to be a bui- 
den to you?* 

‘ But I could not possibly waken you. Mane, could I ? * 

‘You could - you should hive done it’ You have no othci bed here, 
and Tve taken yours You shouldn’t have put me in a fxlse position 
Or do you tlxmk I came here to take advantage of your charity ? Get 
into your bed at once, please, and I’ll he down on some chairs in the 
corner.’ ^ 

‘ But, Mane, I haven’t so many chairs and, besides, I have nothing 
to put on them.’ 

‘Well, m that case I’ll he on the floor. Otherwise you’ll have to he 
on the floor - now - now ! ’ 

She got up and tried to take a step, but suddcnlv a spasm of agoniz- 
ing pain deprive d her of all strength and resolution and she fell back 
on the bed agam with a loud groan ^hatov ran up, but Mane, hiding 
her face m the pillows, grabbed his hmd and started squeezing it Wxth 
all her might. Tins went on for a minute. 

‘ Mane, darhng, there’s a doctor hrenzcl - a friend of mine - if you 
think I ought to call luni m - 1 could run out and fetch Inm.’ 
‘Nonsense!’ 

‘Nonsense? Not at all. Tell me. Mane, whit is hurting you? We 
could try fomentations - on your stomach, foi instance. 1 could do 
that witliout the doctor. Or a mustard plaster -’ 

‘What IS tins?’ she asked strangely, raising her head and lookmg at 
him in dismay. 

‘What is what, Marie?’ Shatov asked, not understanding. ‘What 
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arc you asking about? Oh dear. I’m quite at a loss, Marie. I’m sorry, 
I don’t understand anything.’ 

‘Oh, leave me alone. It’s not your business to understand. And it 
would have been funny if you had,’ she added, with a bitter laugh. 
‘ Speak to me about somethmg. Just walk up and down the room and 
talk. Don’t stand beside me and don’t look at me. I ask you particu- 
larly not to do It, please.’ 

Shatov started pacing die room, looking at the floor and doing Ins 
utmost not to glance at her. 

‘Don’t be angry with me. Mane, please don’t; but there’s some veal 
I can get > ou - and there’s tea not far off. You had so littfe before. . . .’ 

She waved him away spitefully and with disgust. Shatov held his 
tongue in despair. 

‘Listen, I intend to open a bookbmdmg business on rational com- 
petitive principles. Si ice you live here, what’s your opmion: would 
it be successful or not?’ 

‘Good lieavcns. Mane, people don’t read books here, and there 
aren’t any at all Why should they start binding them?’ 

‘Who are “dicy”?’ 

‘The loQil reader and the local inhabitant, m general, Mane.’ 

‘Whv don’t you speak more clearly, then^ They - and who they 
arc one doesn’t know. You don’t know grammar.’ 

‘It’s 111 the spirit of the language. Mane,’ Shatov murmured. 

‘Oh, leave me alone, with your spirit I’m sick and tired of you. 
Why shouldn’t the local reader or inhabitants have Ins books bound?’ 

‘Because to read a book and have it bound are two stages in de- 
velopment, and enormously different stages too. At first he gets slowly 
used to reading. That takes him ages, of course, but he doesn’t take 
care of his book and throws it about. Doesn’t take it seriously. To 
have a book bound, on the other hand, implies a respect for the book; 
It implies that they not only like to read it, but regard it as somctlimg 
essential. Russia has not yet reached tliat period Europe has been bind- 
mg books for a long time.’ 

‘Well, that may be expressed pedantically, but at least it is not silly. 
It reminds me of you three years ago: you were sometimes quite witty 
three years ago.’ 

She said this in the same disdomful voice as all her otlicr capricious 
remarks. 
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‘Marie, Marie,’ Shatov addressed her, deeply moved, ‘oh, Marie, 
if only you knew how much I have been through during the last three 
years I heard afterwards that you seemed to despise me for the change 
m my opmions. But who arc the people I gave up ? They are the ene- 
mies of life, old-fashioned hbcrals, who are afrud of their own iiidc- 
peiidciice, flunkeys of thought, enemies of individuality and freedom, 
flabby preachers of dead and rotten ideas. Whit is it they have to 
offer? Senility, the golden mean, horrible iUiddlc-class mcdiociity, 
envious equality, equality without self-esteem, equality such as a 
flunkey understands it, or as the Frenchman of 1793 understood it. 
And the worst of it is that ever} where there arc scoundrel', scoundrels, 
scoundrels • * 

‘Yes, there are Jots of scoundrels,’ she said, abruptly and painfully. 

She lay stretched out on the bed, witliout moving and as though 
afraid to move, her head thrown back on the pillow a little on one 
side, ga7mg at the ceiling with tiitd but feverish c}es. Her face was 
pale, her hps dry and parched. 

‘You realize it. Mane, you realize it’’ Shatov cried. 

She wanted to shake her head in sign of disigrccmcnt, but sud- 
denly she was agam wnthuig with pain She buued hcr^facc m the 
pillow again, and again for a whole minute she gripped with all her 
might the hand of Shatov, who hid lushcd up to her, beside himself 
with fear. 

‘Mane, Mane, but this may be very seiious’ Mane’* 

‘ Shut up. I won’t have it, I won’t have it, I won’t have it,’ she cried, 
almost m a frenzy, turning her face upwards agim. ‘Don’t you dare 
look at me like that! I can’t bear your pity! Walk about the room - 
talk about something - talk- ’ 

Shatov, like one distraught, started muttermg sometlimg again. 

‘Whit exactly arc you doing here?’ she asked, inteTruptmg him 
witli disdainful impaticnec. 

‘I’ve got a job at a merchant’s office. I could earn a good wage. 
Mane, if I really put my mind to it.’ 

‘ So much the bcttci for you/ 

‘ Oh, don’t misunderstand me. Mane, I merely said it as -’ 

‘And what do you do besides? What are you preaching? You can’t 
help prcaclimg, can you^ That’s your character.* 

‘I’m prcaclimg God, Mane.* 
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‘In whom you don’t beheve yourself. That idea I never could 
understand.’ 

‘Let’s drop it, Marie. We’ll discuss it later.’ 

‘What sort of person was that Miss Mary Lcbyatkin?’ 

‘That, too, we’ll discuss later. Mane.’ 

‘Don’t keep on saying such things to me! Is it true that her death 
was caused by - the wickedness - of those men?’ 

‘There’s no doubt about it,’ Shatov replied, grinding his teetli. 

Mane suddenly raised her head and cried hysterically . ‘ Don’t speak 
to me of that again - never - never!’ 

And she fell back on the bed again, in the throes of the same writh- 
ing pain This w is the third time, and tins time her groans had become 
louder and rose to screams. 

‘Oh, you msuftcrable man! Oh, you loathsome man!* she cried, 
tossing about and no longer sparing herself, and pushing away 
Shatov, who bent over her. 

‘Mane, 1*11 do anything you like - 1*11 walk about, 1*11 talk 

‘But can’t you sec that it’s begun?* 

‘What has begun. Mane?* 

‘How do^I know? Do I know anythmg about it? Oh, damn* Damn 
it all from the beginning!* 

‘Marie, if you’d just tell me what is bcginnmg - otherwise how am 
I to know?* 

‘You’re a useless, chattermg theoretician! Oh, damn, damn cvery- 
tlimg in the world!’ 

‘Mane! Mane*’ He seiiously thought that she was beginning to go 
mad. 

‘But, goodness, can’t you see that I’m m labour?’ she said, raising 
herself a httle and looking at him with a terrible, hysterical bitterness 
which distorted her whole face. ‘May he be damned beforehand - this 
child!’ 

‘Mane,’ Shatov cried, having at last realized what was the matter 
with her. ‘Mane! But why didn’t you tell me before?* He suddenly 
pulled himself together and grabbed Ins cap with purposeful deter- 
mmation. 

‘How was I to know when I came in here? Would I have come to 
you? I was told it would be in another ten days! Where are you go- 
ing? Where arc you going? Don’t!’ 
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‘I’m going for a midwife! I’ll scU my revolver We must get money 
before everything else now 1 ’ 

‘Don’t dare to do anything of the sort* Don’t dare to fetch a mid- 
wife! Get some peasant woman, an old woman - I have eighty co- 
pecks m my purse. Peasant women have babies without midwives, 
don’t they? And if I die, so much the better!’ 

‘I’ll fetch a midwife and an old woman - only Insw am I to leave 
you alone, Mane?’ 

But realizing that it was better to leave her alone now in spue of her 
frantic state than leave her without help later, he refused ti> listen to 
her groans or angry Scicams and ran downstairs as fast as he could. 


3 

First of all he went to Kirilov. It was about one o’clock in the morn- 
ing. Kirilov was standing m the middle of the room 

‘Kirilov, my wife’s having a baby!’ 

‘What do you mean?’ 

‘She’s giving birth to a baby - a baby!* 

‘Are you sure?’ 

‘Of course I am sure! She’s m agony. I want a woman, any old 
woman, at once - 1 must have her. Do you think I could get one now ? 
You used to have lots of women m the house ’ 

‘What a pity I don’t know how to give birth to a baby,’ Kirilov re- 
plied thoughtfullv. ‘I mean, it isn’t I who could give birth to a baby, 
but tliat I don’t know what to do to give birth to a baby - oh, dear, 
I don’t know how to say it.’ 

‘You mean you can’t deliver a baby. But it wasn’t that I was think- 
ing of. I want an old woman, a peasant woman, a nurse, a servant.’ 

‘ rU find you an old woman, but not immediately, perhaps. If you 
like. I’ll come instead -* 

‘No, no, that’s quite impossible I’ll go and fetch Mrs Virguisky, 
the midwife, now.’ 

‘That horrible woman!’ 

‘Oh yes. Kirilov, that’s true, but she is the best midwife of them all. 
Oh, 1 know, it will be all without reverence, with disdain, with abuse, 
with blasphemy - at such a great mystery, at the birth of a new human 
being! Oh, she is already cursmg it!* 
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‘If you like, I’ll 

‘No, no, but while I’m running about (oh, I shall fetch that Virgin- 
sky woman!). I’d be glad if you would go up my staircase and listen 
quietly. Only don’t for goodness sake go in You’ll frighten her. Don’t 
go m on any account - just hsten, m case of emergency. If anythmg 
happens, then go in.’ 

‘I understand. Tve another rouble. Here. I was thmkmg of gettmg 
a chicken to-morrow, but I don’t want it now Run quickly - run as 
fast as you can! There’s a samovar all the night.’ 

Kirilov knew nothmg about the decision to murder Shatov, nor 
had he any idea of the great danger diat threatened him All he knew 
was tliat he had some accounts to settle witli ‘those fellows’, and 
though he was partly miphcated m the busmess lumsclf by the instruc- 
tions he had received from abroad (they were of a general nature, 
however, for he had never taken any active part in any tiling), he had 
given It all up lately - all the mstructions, having completely disso- 
ciated lumself from every thmg, mdeed, from the entire ‘common 
cause’, devoting himself wholly to a hfe of contemplation Although 
at the meeting Verkhovensky had invited Liputin to go with him to 
Kirilov’s to make sure that tlic engineer would take upon himself the 
responsibility for the ‘Shatov business’, he never said a word in his 
talk with Kirilov about Shatov, nor alluded to him, probably because 
he did not think it politic to do so and becmsc he did not think Kirilov 
sufficiently reliable. He put it off till next day, when it would be all 
over and, therefore, would make no difference to Kinlov. That at 
least was what Verkhovensky'^ thought of Kirilov Nor did it escape 
Liputm’s notice that, in spite of Peter’s promise, not a word had been 
said about Shatov, but Liputin was too agitated to protest. 

Sliatov rushed off to Viigmsky’s house, cursing the distance and 
seemg no end to it. He had to knock a long time at Virginsky’s: 
they had all been sound asleep for hours But Shatov started banging 
on die shutter unceremoniously and with all his might. The dog 
on a chain m the yard was dashuig about and barkmg furiously. The 
dogs m the street caught it up and a veritable bedlam of barking 
arose. 

‘Why are you knocking and what do you want?* Virginsky lum- 
self asked at last from a wmdow in a very gentle voice wluch was not 
at all what one would have expected m the circumstances. 
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The shutter was pushed back a little and the ventilating window 
was opened. 

‘Who*s there? Wliat scoundrel is this^* the old maid, Virginsky’s 
relative, shrieked angrily m a voice that was more like what one 
would have expected. 

‘Tm Shatov. My wife’s come back and she is just going to have a 
baby....’ 

‘Well, let her. Go away!’ 

‘I’ve come for Mrs Virgmsky, and I won’t go without her*’ 

* She can’t attend any confinement, especially at such short notice. 
Go to Maksheyeva’s, and stop making a row! * the angry female voice 
rattled on. 

Shatov could hear how Viigmsky was trying to stop her, but she 
pushed Inm aside and would not give in. 

‘ I shan’t go away ! ’ Shatov cried again 

‘Wait, wait a little!’ Virgmsky tried at list, overpowering the old 
maid. ‘I beg you to wait five mmutes, Shatov, I’ll wake Mrs Virgm- 
sky. Please don’t knock and don’t shout ... Oh, diis is terrible!’ 

After five minutes which lasted an eternity Mrs Virgmsky ap- 
peared. 

‘Your wife has come back to you?’ he he aid her voice through the 
small ventilating window. 

To Shatov’s surprise her voice did not sound angry at all, but just 
peremptory as usual But, then, Mrs Virginsk) could not speak other- 
wise. 

‘Yes, and she’s havmg a baby.’ 

‘Mane?’ 

‘Yes, Mane Of course it’s Marie!* 

A pause followed. Shatov waited. They were wluspcrmg to each 
other mside. 

‘How long has she been with )ou?’ Mrs Virgmsky asked again. 

‘ Since this evenmg. She arrived at eight o’clock. Please make haste.’ 

They whispered agam. They seemed to be consultmg each other. 

‘Look here, you’re not makmg a mistake, arc you ? She has sent you 
for me herself?’ 

‘No, she liasn’t sent me for you. She wants a peasant woman be- 
cause she doesn’t want to burden me with the expense, but don’t 
worry. I’ll pay you.’ 
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‘All right, ril come whether you pay me or not. I have always had 
a liigh opinion of Marie’s independent principles, though I don’t 
think she remembers me. Have you got the most necessary things?’ 

‘I have got nothing, but shall get tliem. I shall - 1 shall.’ 

‘ So these people possess some generosity after all,’ Shatov thought 
as he set off to Lyamshin’s. *A man and his convictions arc two 
different tilings. Pcrliaps I haven’t been fair to them ! We arc all to 
blame, we arc all to blame and - if only we were all convinced of 
that!* 

He did not have to knock long at Lyamshin’s; to his surprise, 
Lyamshin opened the little ventilating window at once, having 
jumped out of bed barefoot and in his night-clothes at the risk of 
catching cold. He was very concerned about his health, and was con- 
tinually worried about it. But there was a special reason for such alert- 
ness and precipitancy : Lyamshin had been in a state of nerves all the 
evening, and had not been able to sleep for excitement as a result of 
the meeting of the group of five. He was all the time haunted by the 
fear of a visit of uninvited and unwished-for guests. The news that 
Shatov was an mformer worried him most of all. And, as ill-luck 
would have it, somebody was suddenly knocking so dreadfully loudly 
at the window. 

He was so frightened at the sight of Shatov that he immediately 
slammed the window and rushed back to bed. Shatov began shoutmg 
and knocking furiously. 

‘What do you mean by knocking like that in the^niddle of the 
night?’ Lyamshin shouted menacingly, but almost dead with fear, 
having at last, two minutes later, made up his mind to open the win- 
dow again to satisfy himself that Shatov had come alone. 

‘Here’s your revolver - take it back and give me fifteen roubles.’ 

‘What’s the matter with you? Arc you drunk? I’m going to catch 
a cold. Wait a mmute; I’ll throw a blanket over me.* 

‘Let me have the fifteen roubles at once. If you won’t give it me. 
I’ll knock and shout till daybreak. I’ll break your window for you.’ 

‘I’ll shout for help and they’ll take you off to the lock-up.’ 

‘Well, I’m not drunk, either. I’ll start shouting for help, too! 
Wliich of us has more reason to be afraid of the police - you or I?’ 

‘And to think that you can hold such rotten opinions ! I know what 
you’re hinting at. Wait, wait. Don’t knock, for goodness sake! Good 
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heavens! who can raise money at night? Well, what do you want 
money for if you’re not drunk?* 

^My wife has come back. I’m letting you have it back for ten 
roubles less dian what I paid for it, and I haven’t fired it once. Take 
your revolver - take it at once * 

Lyamshm put Ins hand mechanically out of the window and took 
the revolver. He waited a little, and then he thrust his hciJ quickly out 
of the wmdow and said as though beside hinisclf with a sliivcr ruimmg 
down his spine: 

‘You’re lymg. Your wife hasn’t come back to you at all You - you 
simply want to run away.* 

‘You’re a fool. Where am I to run away to ? Let your Verkhovensky 
run away - not I I’ve just come from the imdwifc, Mrs Virginsky, 
and she has agreed to come to me at once Ask them My wife’s in 
agony. I must have money. Give me the money.’ 

A regular firework of ideas burst m Lyamshin’s shifty mmd. Every- 
tlung suddenly appeared in quite a different light, but Ins panic still 
prevented Inm from thinking clearly. 

’But how IS this possible? You don’t live with your wife, do 
you?* 

‘ I’ll knock your head off for asking me such questions * 

‘ Oh, dear. I’m sorry. I understand - I’m afraid 1 was taken by sur- 
prise But I understand - I understand But - but will Mrs Virginsky 
really come to }ou? You said just now tint she was already on the 
way. You know, I don’t believe you You sec, you sec, you see you’re 
telling fibs, fibs, fibs’ .* 

‘She IS probably with my wife by now - don’t keep me waitmg 
It’s not my fault that you’re a fool * 

‘That’s not true. I’m not a fool fm sorry, but I just can’t 

And, completely at a loss, he began closing the httk wmdow for a 
third time, but Shatov raised such a clainoui tint he at once thiust his 
head out again. 

‘But that’s a damned infrmgcment of my rights as a citizen’ What 
arc you demanding of me? What? Just trv to formulate your de- 
mands. And in the middle of the night, too ’ ’ 

‘I*m demandmg fifteen roubles, you fathead’* 

‘But for all you know I may not want my revolver back You have 
no right to make any demands on me. You bought the thuig, and 
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that’s the end of it - you have no right to demand it. Besides, I can’t 
possibly raise such a sum at night. Where can I get it?* 

‘You’ve always got money. I’ve taken off ten roubles, and you’re 
known to be a damned miser!’ 

‘Come the day after to-morrow - you hear? - the day after to- 
morrow at twelve o’clock and I’ll give you the lot - tlut’s fair, isn’t 
it?’ 

Shatov knocked furiously at the window for the third time. 

‘Give me ten roubles, and early to-morrow another five.’ 

‘No, tile day after to-morrow the other five. I swear I shan’t have 
it to-morrow. You’d better not come - you’d better not conic.’ 

‘All right, let me have the ten. Oh, you swine!’ 

‘Why call me names? Wait a minute, I must light a candle. You’ve 
broken the window. Good Lord, nobody swears like that at night. 
Here! ’ He held out a note to him tlirough the window. 

Shatov grabbed it: it was a five-rouble note. 

‘I tell you I can’t give you more. I just haven’t got it. I shall be able 
to let you have it all the day after to-morrow, but I can do nothing 
more now.’ 

‘I shan’t go!’ Shatov roared. 

‘Oh, all right, here’s something more for you. You see, here’s some 
more. But I won’t give you any more. You can scream the street 
down, but I won’t give any more. Do what you damned well like, 
you won’t get more. I won’t give it you, I won’t.’ 

He was in a frenzy, in despair, in a cold sweat. The two notes he had 
given him were one rouble notes. Shatov had seven roubles altogether 
now. 

‘Oh, to hell with you! I’ll come to-morrow. I’ll break every bone 
in your body, Lyamslim, if you haven’t the eight roubles ready for 
me.’ 

‘And I shan’t be at home, you fool,’ Lyamshin diought quickly to 
himself. 

‘Wait, wait!’ Lyamshin shouted frantically after Shatov, who was 
already running off. ‘Wait, come back. Tell me, please, is it true that 
your wife has come back?’ 

‘Damn fool!’ Shatov spat and ran home as fast as his legs would 
carry him. 
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I may mention that Mrs Virginsky knew nothing of the decision 
taken at the meeting of the group of five the day before. Virguisky, 
who came back home feeling weak and stunned, did not dare to tell 
her of the decision that had been taken, but he could not rcstram him- 
self, and told her half - diat is to say, the news Verkhovensky con- 
fided to them about Shatov’s immistakable intention to inform the 
police. But he addjd at once that he was not quite sure tint it wis true. 
Mrs Virginsky was terribly frightened. That is why she decided to go 
at once when Sliatov came to fetch her, m spite of the fact that she was 
very tired, havmg spent the whole of the previous night at a difficult 
confinement. She had always been of the opinion that ‘such trash as 
Shatov arc capable of any mean political trick * ; but the arrival of Mrs 
Shatov put things m a different light Shatov*s panic, the desperate 
tone of his entreaties, the whole manner in which he implored help, 
showed a change of heart m the traitor . a man who had decided to 
betray himself merel) for the sake of ruining others would, she could 
not help thinking, have looked and spoken differentlv. In short, Mrs 
Virgmsky decided to look mto the matter herself Virginsky remained 
satished widi her decision - he felt as if a heavy load ludljccn taken 
off his mind! He even began to feel more hopeful the way Shatov 
behaved seemed to him incompatible with Veikhovensky’s theory. 

Shatov had not been mistaken; when he came back, he found 
Mrs Virgmsky already with Mane She had onl) just arrived, had 
scornfully dismissed Kirilov, who was keeping watch at the bottom 
of the stairs, had hastily introduced herself to Mane, who had not 
recognized her as an old acquaintance She had found M me m ‘a very 
bad way’, diat is, distraught, spiteful, and ‘m a stitc of the most abject 
despair’, and m about five mmiitcs overcame all her protests. 

‘Why do you go on sayuig that you don’t want an expensive mid- 
wife?’ she was saying at the moment when Shatov came ui ‘ Absolute 
nonsense! It’s just the sort of thing you would say in your abnormal 
condition. It’s a fifty-fifty chance that you would end up badly if you 
had got just any old woman, some peasant midwife. That would cost 
you much more than an expensive midwife - not to mention the 
trouble you might let yourself m for. How do you know 1 am an ex- 
pensive midwife ? You can pay me afterwards, and I won’t charge you 
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more than necessary, and I answer for my success. With me here, you 
won’t die. Tve seen worse cases. And I’ll place your baby in a found- 
ling home to-morrow, if you hke, and then send lum to be brought 
up ui the country, and that’ll be the end of that. Meantime you’ll get 
well again, you’ll take up some rational work, and m less than no time 
you’ll have paid Shatov for the room and expenses, which won’t be 
so great at all.’ 

‘I don’t mean diat 1 have no right to be a burden — * 

‘Your enlightened civic feelings do you credit, but believe me, 
Shatov will spend scarcely anything if only he is willing to transform 
himself from an eccentric into a man whose ideas are even just a httle 
bit normal All he has to do is to refrain from making a fool of lum- 
sclf, beating the drum, and riKhing about the town gaspmg for breatli 
If we don’t keep lum under control, he’ll rouse all the doctors m 
town before mornmg - he roused all the dogs in our street. But we 
don’t want any doctors. I’ve said already that I’ll answer for every- 
thing I daresay you could lure an old woman as a help, it won’t cost 
you anytlung. But I think he’ll be of some use himself, and not 
only for doing all sorts of silly dungs. He’s got hands and feet, he can 
run to the chemist’s without offending your feelings by lus charity. 
Charity indeed! Wasn’t he responsible for brmging you mto this 
position? Didn’t he make mischief between you and the family m 
which you were a governess with the selfish object of marrying you? 
We’ve heard about it, you know However, he just came running to 
me like a madman and raised dm enough to wake die whole street. I 
am not forcing myself on anyone and have come only for your sake, 
on prmciple, for we are all bound to stand up for each other. I told 
lum so before I left the house If you thmk I’m not wanted here, then 
good-bye. I only hope there won’t be any trouble diat can’t be easily 
averted ’ 

And she even got up from her cliair. 

Mane was so helpless, she was m such pain, and, to tell the truth, 
she was so frightened of what might happen to her, that she did not 
have die heart to let her go But that woman suddenly became hateful 
to her- she’d got it all wrong; it was not at all wliat Mane had m 
mmd. Yet the prediction diat she imght die m the hands of an m- 
competent midwife overcame her repugnance. But then she became 
more exactmg and more ruthless to Sliatov from diat moment. In the 
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end she forbade him not only to look at her, but even to stand facing 
her. Her pains became fiercer. Her cursing and even blaspheming 
grew more frantic. 

‘Oh, I think wc*d better send him out of the room,’ Mrs Virginsky 
rapped out. ‘He looks ghastly. He’s only frightening you White as a 
sheet. Why, you funny man, what is it to you^ Whit a comedy!’ 

Shatov made no answer. He had made up his mind to siy nothing. 

‘I’ve seen many a foolish fadicr in such cpscs They, too, go off 
tlieir heads. But they at least -* 

‘Stop It or leave me alone to die* Don’t say another word’ I won’t 
have It! I can’t stand it!* 

‘It’s quite impossible not to say another word, unless you’re out of 
your mind That’s what I think ^oii arc in your condition. Wc have 
to talk of the dungs you want Tell me, have you got any dung ready? 
You’d better answer, Shitov. She’s not in a position to.* 

‘Tell me what is needed ’ 

‘Which means that you’ve nothing ready 

She told him the things she had to hive, those which were neces- 
sary, and, to do her justice, she asked only for those th it were abso- 
lutely indispensable, die necessities. Shatov hid some of them. Mane 
took out her key and held it out to him, for him to look in her bag. 
As lus hands shook, he took a little longer than was necessary to open 
die unfamiliar lock Mane flew mto a rage, but when Mrs Virgmsky 
went up to take the key from him, she woulel not let her look into her 
bag and msisted, screammg and weeping like one demented, that 
Shatov alone should open her bag. 

For some dungs he had to run down to Kirilov. But no sooner had 
Shatov turned to go tlian she began calling him back furiously, and 
only calmed down when Shatov, who rushed back headlong from die 
stairs, told her that he was going away only for a minute to fetch die 
most necessary things and that he would be back at once. 

‘Well, It seems it is difficult to plcisc your ladyship,’ Mrs Virgmsky 
said with a laugh. ‘ One mmute it is, “Stand with your face to the wall 
and don’t dare to look at me”, and another, ‘‘Don’t dare to leave me 
for a mmute or I shall start crymg.” You’ll only give lum all sorts of 
ideas if you go on like this. All right, all right, don’t be sdly and don’t 
frown; I’m onlyjokuig.* 

‘He won’t dare to get any ideas.* 
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‘Dear, dear, I daresay he wouldn’t if he were not head over heels in 
love with you, if he did not run about the streets with his tongue out 
and if he did not rouse all tlic dogs in the town. He broke one of my 
wmdows.* 


5 

Shatov found Kirilov still pacmg up and down lus room and so pre- 
occupied widi lus own thoughts that he had even forgotten about the 
arrival of Shatov’s wife, and listened without understanding. 

‘ Oh yes,* he suddenly remembered, as tliough tearuig himself away 
with an effort and only for a minute from some absorbmg idea. ‘Yes - 
an old woman. A married woman or just any old woman ^ Wait, an 
old married woman - is it? I remember - Tve been - the old woman 
will come, but not just now. Take tlie pillow. What else? Oh, yes. 
Wait a minute. Have you ever had moments of eternal liarmony, 
Shatov?* 

‘You know, Kirilov, you must get some sleep at night.* 

Kirilov came out of lus dream and - strange to say - spoke more 
coherently than he usually did. It was evident tliat he had formulated 
It all m lusliead long ago and had, perhaps, written it down, too. 

‘There are seconds - they come five or six at a time - when you 
suddenly feel the presence of eternal harmony m all its fullness. It is 
nodiuig eartlily. I don’t mean that it is heavenly, but a man m his 
eartlily semblance can’t endure it. He has to undergo a physical change 
or die. Tins feeling is clear and unmistakable It is as though you sud- 
denly apprehended all nature and suddenly said: “ Yes, it is true - it is 
good.” God, when He created the world, said at the end of each day 
of creation: ‘‘Yes, it is true, it is good.” It is not rapture, but just glad- 
ness. You forgive nothing because there is nothing to forgive. Nor do 
you really love anything - oh, it is much higher than love! What is so 
terrif) mg about it is tliat it is so terribly clear and such gladness. If it 
went on for more than five seconds, the soul could not endure it and 
must perish In tliose five seconds I hvc through a lifetime, and I am 
ready to give my life for them, for it*s wortli it. To be able to endure 
it for ten seconds, you would have to undergo a physical change. I 
think man ought to stop begettmg children. What do you want chil- 
dren for, what do you want mental development, if your goal has 
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been attained? It is said in the gospel tliat in the resurrection they neither 
marry nor arc given in marriage, but arc as the angels of God in 
heaven It*s a hint. Is your wife giving birth to a baby?* 

‘Kirilov, docs this often happen^* 

‘ Once m three days, once a week.’ 

‘You’re not an epileptic?’ 

‘No.’ 

‘You will be one. Take care, Kirilov. I’ve heard that’s just how an 
epileptic fit begins An epileptic described to me exactly that pre- 
liimnary sensation before a fit, exactly as you’ve done He, too, sud it 
lasted five seconds and that it was impossible to endure it longer than 
that. Remember Mohammed’s pitcher from which no drop of water 
was spilt while he Hew round paradise on his horse. The pitcher - that’s 
your five seconds. It’s too much like your eternal harmony, and 
Mohammed was an epileptic Be careful, Kirilov - it’s epilepsy!’ 
‘There won’t be time,’ Kiiilov laughed softly. 


6 

The night was passing. Shatov was sent on errands, he was abused, he 
was called back. Mane was reduced to the extremity of fear for her 
life. She cried that she wanted to live, that she must, must live, and 
was afraid to die. ‘I don’t want to, I don’t want to^’ she kept repcit- 
mg But for Mrs Virgmsky thmgs would have gone bidly. Gradually 
she gamed complete contiol over her patient Mane began obeying 
every word she uttered, every order from her, like a child. Mrs Vir- 
ginsky got her way by sternness, not by kindness, but she worked 
wonders. It was beginning to get light. Mrs Virgmsky suddenly 
imagined tliat Shatov had run out on to the stairs to say his prayers, and 
she started laughmg Mane also began to laugh, spitefully, venom- 
ously, as though that laughter made her feel better. At last, Shatov 
was driven out altogether It was a damp, cold morning. He pressed 
Ins face agamst the wall, just as he had done on the previous cvenmg 
when Erkel had come. He was sliaking like a leaf, was afraid to think, 
but his mmd was already clinging to every image that came into his 
head, as it docs m dreams. He was incessantly caught up by his fancies 
which incessantly snapped off short hke a rotten thread. At last the 
groans that were coining from the room turned mto dreadful anunal 
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cries, unbearable, incredible. He wanted to stop his ears but couldn’t, 
and he fell on lus knees, repeating unconsciously, ‘Mane, Mane!* 
Then, at last, diere came the sound of a cry, a new cry, which made 
Shatov shudder and jump up from his knees - the cry of an mfant 
cluld, weak and discordant He crossed himself and rushed mto the 
room A tiny, red, crumpled human being screamed and moved its 
tiny arms and legs in Mrs Virgmsky’s hands It was dreadfully help- 
less and, like a speck of dust, was at die mercy of the slightest puff of 
wind, but It was screaming and asserting itself as though it also had 
every right to live 

Mane lay as though she were unconscious, but a mmute later she 
opened her eyes ond gave Shatov a strange look: it was quite a new 
kmd of look, though he was still quite unable to understand what it 
meant, but never before had he known or remembered her lookmg at 
him like that. 

‘A boy? A boy?* she asked Mrs Virginsky in a feeble voice. 

‘A boy!* Mrs Virginsky shouted m reply, as she swaddled the 
baby. 

After she had swaddled it and before she laid it across the bed be- 
tween two pillows, she gave it to Shatov to hold for a moment. 
Mane, as though afraid of Mrs Virgmsky, signed to him on the sly 
He understood at once and brought the baby to show her. 

‘Hc*s so - pretty!* she whispered weakly with a smile. 

‘Look at him!* the triumphant Mrs Virginsky laughed gaily as she 
glanced at Shatov’s face. ‘ What a silly face he has * * 

‘Rejoice, Mrs Virginsky/ Shatov, radiant at the few words Mane 
had uttered about the child, murmured with an idiotically bhssful 
expression ‘It*s a great joy!* 

‘What great joy are you bibbling about ^* Mrs Virginsky said 
merrily, bustlmg about, clearing away and working like a Trojan 

‘The mystery of the coming of a new human being is a great and 
incomprehensible mystery, Mrs. Virginsky, and what a pity it is you 
don’t understand it'* 

Shatov muttered incoherently, dazed and entranced It was as 
though something were swaymg about in lus head and pourmg out of 
his soul mvoluntarily, m spite of himself. 

‘There were two, and now there’s a tliird human being, a new 
spirit, whole and complete, which no human hands can fashion - a 
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new thought and a new love - it makes me feel frightened. And 
there’s nothing bigger in the world * ’ 

‘The thmgs the man says! It’s simply a further development of the 
organism, and there’s no mystery whatever here,* Mis Virginsky said 
with a smccrc and merry laugh. ‘It you were light, every fly would 
be a mystery. But let me tell you this: sup{ rfluoiis pcc^plc ought not 
to be born. First change everything so that there shouldn’t be any 
superfluous people and then bung them into the woild As it is, wc 
shall have to take him to the home for foundlings to-iiiorrow. Still, I 
suppose that can’t be helped.* 

‘I’ll never let lum go to a home,’ Shatov declared firmly, staring at 
the floor. 

‘You’re going to adopt him as your son?’ 

‘He is my son.* 

‘Of course, he’s a Shatov, legally he is a Shatov; you needn’t pre- 
tend to be a benefactor of the human race. You don’t seem to be able 
to get on without fine phrases Theic, there, it’s all right; only I’m 
afraid, ladies and gentlemen,’ she said, having at last finished tidying 
up, ‘I must go now. I’ll look in again this mornuig, and m the even- 
ing, if necessary; but now, sluice everything has gone off so well, I 
have to go and sec my other patients. They’ve been waiting for me 
for a long time. You’ve got an old woman some where, Shatov, I be- 
lieve. Well, the old woman’s all right; only don’t you leave her for 
long. Don’t forget you’re her husband, and sit beside her, perhaps you 
may be of some use. I don’t think Mane will drive you awa) - there, 
there, I was only laughing. . . .’ 

At the gate, to wluch Shatov had seen her off, she added to him 
alone : 

‘You’ve given me somctlimg to laugh at for the rest of my life. I 
shan’t charge you anytlung. I shill be laughing at you m my sleep. 
I’ve never seen anything fumiier than you list night m all my 
life.’ 

She went away completely satisfied From Shatov’s appearance and 
Ins talk It was as clear as daylight tliat tlie man was ‘ getting ready to 
be a fatlier and was an absolute nincompoop ’. She ran back home on 
purpose to tell Virginsky about it, although it would have been much 
quicker to go straight to her patient. 

‘Mane,’ Shatov began timidly, ‘she told you not to go to sleep for 
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a little time, though I can see how hard it is for you. I’ll sit down by 
the wmdow and take care of you, shall I?* 

And he sat down by the window bchmd the sofa where she could 
not see him. But a mmute later she called him and asked him queru- 
lously to adjust the pillow. 

‘No, that’s not right - oh dear - what clumsy hands you’ve got! ’ 

Shatov did it agam. 

‘Bend over to me,’ she suddenly said wildly, doing her best not to 
look at him. 

He gave a start, but bent over. 

‘A little moic - not hkc that - nearer,’ and suddenly she put her left 
arm round lus n^ck and he felt on his forehead her ardent, moist 
kiss. 

‘ Mane * ’ 

Her lips twitched, she was trymg to restrain herself, but suddenly 
she raised herself a httle and said with flashmg eyes . 

‘Nicholas Stavrogm is a cadi’ 

And she fell back on the bed helplessly, as though she had been 
struck down, with her face buried m the pillow, sobbing hysterically 
and squeezmg Shatov’s band m hers. 

From that moment she would not let him leave her side She in- 
sisted that he should sit by her bedside She could only talk a little, but 
she gazed at him and smiled happily at him. She seemed suddenly to 
have \)ecn transformed mto a sill> girl Every tiling seemed to be dif- 
ferent. Shatov kept crymg like a little boy or talking goodness knows 
what, in a wild, entranced, and mspircd way. He kissed her hands She 
listened to him enraptured, perhaps not understanding him, but strok- 
mg lus hair caressmgly with her weak hand, smoothmg it and admir- 
mg It. He spoke to her of Kirilov, of how they would now begin a 
‘new hfe* and ‘for ever’, and of the existence of God, of how good 
everybody was. ... In their excitement they took out the child agam 
to have a look at it. 

‘Marie,’ he cried, holdmg the child m his arms, ‘the old nightmare 
is over - the disgrace and all that dead stuff! I et us work hard and be- 
gin a new life, the three of us - yes, yes! Oh, yes, and what shall we 
call him. Mane?’ 

‘Him? What shall we call him?’ she repeated with surprise, and a 
look of terrible grief came suddenly mto her face. 
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She clasped her hands, looked reproachfully at Shatov and buried 
her face m the pillow. 

‘Marie, wliat’s the matter?* he cried with gnef-stneken dismay. 

‘And you - you could - oh, you ungrateful man!* 

‘Mane, forgive me, Marie. I only asked what we should call him. 
I don’t know -* 

‘Ivan, Ivan,’ she said, raising her flushed, tear-stained face. ‘Surely 
you didn’t tlnnk we could call him any other horrible name?* 

‘Mane, calm yourself. Oh, how upset you arc! * 

‘It's silly of you to tlunk that I’m upset because of that I bet if I'd 
proposed to call him by that - horrible name, you would have agreed 
at once. You wouldn't have noticed it even. Oh, you're all so un- 
grateful, so mean - all of you, all!’ 

A minute later, of course, they made it up. Shatov persuaded her to 
go to sleep. She fell asleep, but still kept his hands m hers. She woke 
frequently and looked at him as though afraid he would go away, and 
went to sleep agam. 

Kirilov sent up the old woman with his ‘congratulations’ and, m 
addition, fried cutlets and made some soup with white bread for 
Mrs Shatov. The patient drank the soup greedily. The pld woman 
swaddled the baby again Mane made Shatov hive the cutlets. 

Time was passing Shatov, worn out, fell asleep in the chair, witli 
his head on Marie’s pillow. So they were found by Mrs Virginsky, 
who kept her word. She wakened them giilv, Ind a chit with Mane 
about her condition, examined the babv, and again told Shatov not to 
Icive lus wife. Then, after a few bantering remarks about ‘the happy 
couple', wluch were not without a shade of contempt and super- 
ciliousness, she went away as well satisfied as before. 

When Shatov awoke it was already quite dark. He histencd to 
light a candle and rushed to fetch the old woman But as soon as 
he had gone downsLurs, he was struck by the sound of the soft, 
unhurried steps of a man who wai, i oinmg to meet liim. Erkel came 
in. 

‘Don't come in,’ Shatov whispered and, seizing his hand impetu- 
ously, he dragged him back to the gate. ‘ Wait for me here. I'll be back 
directly. I’d completely forgotten about you! Oh, how you brought 
It all back to me!’ 

He was in such a hurry tliat he did not even run m to see Kirilov, 
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but only called the old woman. Marie was indignant and m despair 
that he could dream of ‘leaving her alone*. 

‘But/ he cried rapturously, *diis is the very last step! And then a 
new hfe and we*ll never, never thuik of the old horrors again 1 * 

He succeeded in appeasing her somehow and promised to be back 
punctually at nine. He kissed her affectionately, kissed the baby, and 
ran down quickly to Erkcl 

Both set off to Stavrogm*s park at Skvoreshniki, where eighteen 
months before he liad buried the pruitmg press, which had been en- 
trusted to lum, in a secluded place at the very edge of the park adjom- 
mg the pmc-wood It was a wild and deserted spot, quite hidden and 
at some distance from the Skvoreshniki mansion They had to walk 
two or pci haps three miles from Filippov’s house. 

‘Arc wc going to walk there ^ I’ll take a cab * 

‘Please don’t,’ Erkel replied. ‘They insisted on that. A cabman 
could be a witness ’ 

‘Oh - damn^ All right, all I want is to make an end of it I* 

They walked very fast 

‘Erkcl, you darlmg little boy!’ Shatov cried ‘Have you ever been 
happy?* 

‘You seem to be very hippy now,* Erkcl observed with curiosity. 

6 

A Very Busy Night 

1 

viRGiNSKY spent two hours during tliat day in running round to see 
all the members of the group of five to tell them that Shatov would 
not mform the police because his wife had come back and given birth 
to a cluld. Anyone who ‘had any knowledge of the human heart’, he 
declared, could not possibly suppose that he could be dangerous at this 
moment. But, to lus embarrassment, he found no one at home except 
Erkel and Lyamshm. Erkcl hstened to him in silence, lookmg placidly 
mto his eyes, and m answer to Virgmsky’s question whether he would 
go at six o’clock or not, rephed with a very candid smile that, of 
course, he would go. 

Lyamsliin was m bed, apparently seriously ill, with his head covered 
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with a blanket. He got frightened at the sight of Virginsky, and the 
moment tlic latter opened his mouth, he waved him away frantically, 
imploring him to leave him alone. Still, he listened to all Virginsky had 
to say about Shatov, and seemed to be for some reason surprised at the 
news that Virginsky had found no one at home It seemed that he 
knew already (through Liputin) of Fedka’s death, and told Virginsky 
about it hurriedly and incoherently, which, in turn, greatly surprised 
tlic latter. In answer to Virginsky *s straight question whether they 
ought to go or not, he suddenly began brandisliing his arms about and 
begging Virginsky to remember tint he (Lyamsliin) had nothing to 
do with It, diat he knew notlimg about it, and that he wished to be 
left alone. 

Virginsky came back home feeling depressed and greatly perturbed. 
What made things worse for him was that he had to conceal it from 
lus family. He was accustomed to disclosing all his secrets to his wife, 
and but for the fact that a new idea took hold of his feverish brain at 
that moment - some new plan of action which might reconcile him 
to whatever happened m future - he would have taken to his bed hkc 
Lyamsliui. But the new idea gave him courage and, what was more, 
he began waiting impatiently for tJic appointed time, and set off for 
the mectmg-plaee earlier than was necessary. 

It was a very gloomy spot at the end of the huge Stavrogin park. 
Afterwards I went purposely to look at it. How forlorn it must have 
appeared on that grim autumn evening. The old Crown pmc-forest 
began just there. Huge, century-old pines were silhouetted m the 
dirkness as vague and sombre shapes. It was so dark that tlicy could 
hardly sec each other two feet away, but Peter Verkhovensky, Lipu- 
tin, and later Erkcl brought lanterns witli them. For some unknown 
reason and at some unknown ume long ago, a rather absurd-lookmg 
grotto had been built there of rough hewn stones. The tables and 
benches inside the grotto had long decayed and crumbled into dust. 
About a hundred feet to the rigli was the tliird pond of the park. 
These three ponds, startmg from the very house, stretched, one after 
the other, for about a mile to the very end of the park. It was hard to 
beheve that any noise, shout, or even shot could reach die mliabitants 
of the deserted Stavrogin mansion. With the departure of Nicholas on 
die previous day and the butler’s absence m town, there remamed 
only five or six people, most of them old servants. In any case, it was 
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quite safe to assume that even if some of the retired servants had heard 
shouts or cries for help, they would only have aroused a feeling of 
panic and that none of them would have stirred from the warm stoves 
or cosy benches to offer assistance. 

By twenty past six almost all of tliem except Erkel, who had been 
sent to fetch Shatov, were there. This time Peter was not late; he came 
witli Tolkachenko, who looked worried and was frowning. All his 
assumed arrogance and boastful determination had disappeared. He 
scarcely left Peter’s side and, it would seem, had suddenly become 
greatly devoted to him. He frequently rushed up to whisper some- 
thing to him fussily, but Peter hardly even bothered to answer him, or 
muttered something irritably just to get rid of him. 

Shigalyov and Virginsky had arrived even before Peter, and as he 
came they witltdrew a little in profound and obviously dehberate 
silence. Peter raised lus lantern and examined them with unceremoni- 
ous and insulting care. ‘They want to talk,* flashed tlirough his mind. 

‘Isn’t Lyamshin here?’ he asked Virginsky. ‘Who said he was ill?* 

^I’ni here,’ Lyamshin replied, appearing suddenly from behind a 
tree. 

He wore a warm overcoat and was closely wrapped in a rug, so that 
it was difficult to make out his face even witli a lantern. 

‘So Liputm is the only one not here?’ 

Liputin, too, silently came out of tlic grotto. Peter raised his lantern 
again. 

‘Why did you hide there? Why didn’t you come out?’ 

‘I suppose we all still keep tlic right of the freedom - of our move- 
ments,’ Liputin murmured, without apparently knowing himself 
what he really meant by that. 

‘Gentlemen,’ Peter said, raising liis voice for the first time above a 
whisper, which produced an effect, ‘I tliink you realize full well tliat 
now is not the time for discussions. We have said and thoroughly dis- 
cussed everytliing yesterday, frankly and explicitly. But - as I sec from 
your faces - maybe someone would like to make some statement. In 
tliat case, let him hurry up. Damn it, we have very little time. Erkel 
may bring him any moment ’ 

‘He’s quite sure to bring him* Tolkachenko for some reason 
thought it necessary to add. 

‘If I am not mistaken, the printing press will be handed over in the 
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first place, won’t it?* Liputin inquired, again widiout really under- 
standing why he asked the question. 

‘Naturally, wc’rc not going to lose die thing,* said Peter, raising the 
lantern to his face. ‘But I beheve we all agreed yesterday that it was 
not necessary actually to take it. Let him only show us the spot where 
It’s buried. We shall dig it up afterwards ourselves I know that it is 
somewhere within ten feet of one of the corners of this grotto But, 
damn it, Liputm, how could you have forgotten it^ We agreed that 
you should meet him alone and tint we’d only come out afterwards. 
It’s strange that you should be asking all the questions - oi are ) ou just 
domg it to wlulc away the timc^* 

Liputin remained gloomily silent. All were silent. The wind stirred 
the tops of the pine-trees. 

‘I hope, though, gentlemen, that every one of us will do his duty,* 
Peter snapped impatiently. 

‘I know that Shatov’s wife came back to him and gave birdi to a 
chdd,* Virginsky suddenly spoke up, agititcdly .md hurriedly, bring- 
ing out the words with difficulty .md gesticuhtmg ‘Knowmg what 
the human heart is like, I think we rould ill safely assume that - er - 
that he won’t inform the police because - because he’s so happy As I 
went to sec everyone this morning and found no one at home - 1 - er - 
suggest that perhaps we nceeln’t do anything now ...* 

He stopped short Ins breath failed Inm 

‘If you suddenly became happy, Mr Virginsky,’ Peter said, taking 
a step towards him, ‘would you have put olF - not informing the 
police, there could be no question of that - but some risky public 
action requiring a certain amount of pluck winch you had planned 
before you were happy and which y ou would have considered it your 
sacred duty to carry out in spite of the risk and loss of happmess^* 

‘No, I shouldn’t have put it off* I shouldn’t have just put it off for 
anything m the world,’ Virginsky sud with a sort of terribly absurd 
warmth, gesticulating violcndy. 

'You’d rather become unliappy again than be a scoundreP’ 

‘Yes, yes - I’d rather be an absolute - er - 1 mean. I’d be willmg to 
be an absolute scoundrel - I’m sorry, I didn’t mean that - not really a 
scoundrel, but, on the contrary, absolutely unhappy than be a scoun- 
drel.* 

‘Well, in that case you’d better know tliat Shatov considers it his 
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public duty to inform the police, that he regards it as a matter of the 
highest principle, and the proof of it is that to a certain extent he runs 
a risk himself, though die Government would forgive him a lot for 
the information. Such a man as he will never give up the idea. No 
happiness will deflect him from doing what he diinks is his duty. In 
another day he will reproach himself for forgetting it and go to the 
police and do it. Besides, I can’t for the life of me sec why he should 
be so happy that liis wife had come back to him after three years to 
give birth to Stavrogin’s child.* 

‘But no one has seen Shatov’s written statement to die police,* 
Shigalyov suddenly said emphatically. 

‘I’ve seen it,* Peter cried. ‘It does exist, and all this is awfully stupid, 
gentlemen.* 

‘And I,* Virginsky suddenly flew into a rage, ‘I protest - I protest 
with all the force at my command. I want - this is what I want: I want 
that when he arrives we should all come out and ask him whether it 
is true. If it is, we ought to make him repent, and if he gives us his 
word of honour, we ought to let him go. At all events, there ought 
to be a trial, and we ought to act accordingly, but not hide ourselves 
and dien fall upon liim.* 

‘To put our whole cause in jeopardy on a word of honour would 
be the height of folly ! Damn it all, how stupid it all is now, gentle- 
men! And what sort of a part do you choose to play in the hour of 
danger?* 

‘I protest, I protest,* Virginsky kept repeating. 

‘Don’t yell, anyway, or w'e shan’t hear tlie signal. Shatov, gentle- 
men - (Damn it, how stupid it all is now!) - I’ve told you already that 
Shatov is a Slavophil - that is, one of the stupidest of people. But, 
damn it, tliis is neither here nor diere. It’s of no importance whatever. 
You’re only confusing me. Shatov, gentlemen, is a man with a grudge 
against the world; since he, willy-nilly, belonged to the society, I had 
hoped till the last minute that he might be of some use to tlic common 
cause and that I might use him as a man with a grudge. I watched over 
him and spared him 111 spite of the most exact instructions. ... I spared 
him a hundred times more than he deserved! But he ended up by in- 
forming the pohee. However, danm it, I don’t care! And I shouldn’t 
advise any one of you to try to do a bunk now! Not one of you has 
any right to leave our cause in tlie lurch! You can embrace him, if you 
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like, but you have no right to stake our common cause on his word 
of honour! Only swine and people in the pay of the Government 
would do such a thing ' * 

‘Who’s m die pay of the Government here?' Liputin brought out 
slowly. 

‘You, perhaps. You’d better hold your tongue, Lipatin You go on 
talkmg like diar just from habit. Traitors, gentlemen, irc all those who 
take fright m the hour of danger. There’ll always be some fool who’ll 
run to the police at the last minute because he’s frightened and shout: 
“Oh, please, forgive me and I’ll betray them all!” But you may as 
well know, gentlemen, that they’ll never pardon you now, whatever 
you may choose to tell them Even if they acquit you on two counts, 
it’ll still mean Siberia for every one of you, and you won’t escape 
nemesis of a different kmd. And that sword is sharper than the 
Government’s ! ’ 

Peter was furious, and said more than he should. Slugalyov took 
three steps towards him resolutely. 

‘ Smee yesterday evening I’ve thought it all over carefully,’ he began 
confidently and mediodically (and I can’t help feeling that if the ground 
were to have given way under him, he would even then not have 
raised his voice or changed a single note of his methodical exposition), 
‘having thought it all over, I have come to the conclusion that the 
projected murder is not only a waste of precious time, which could 
have been employed in a more suitable and more pressing business, 
but presents, besides, tliat pernicious deviation from tlic normal 
method which has alwa) s been most harmful to our cause and has 
ch'layed its success for scores of years by subjecting it to the influence 
of shallow-minded and mostly political men, instead of convinced and 
unadulterated socialists. I’ve come here for the sole purpose of pro- 
icstmg agamst the projected enterprise so that it should be a lesson to 
you all, and then shall liave nothintr whatever to do witli this actual 
moment which, I don’t know for \ hat reason, I regard as a moment 
of peiil to you. I am gomg - not because I am afraid of tins peiil or 
because I aiji sorry for Shatov, whom I certainly do not intend to kiss, 
but solely because the whole of tins business - from beginning to end - 
is liteially a contradiction of my programme. As for my informmg the 
police or being in the pay of the Government, you can set your nnnds 
completely at rest: I sliall not mform tlic police.’ 
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He turned and walked away. 

‘Damn it, he’ll meet them and warn Shatov!’ cried Peter, pulling 
out his revolver. 

They heard Inm raise the cock of his gun. 

‘You may be sure,* Shigalyov said, turning round, ‘that if I meet 
Shatov on the way, I may exchange grcctmgs with him, but I shall not 
warn him.* 

‘And do you know that you may have to pay dearly for this, Mr 
Fourier?* 

‘I should like to point out to you that I am not Fourier By mixing 
me up with tliat sentimental, theoretical mumbler, you merely show 
tliat though my manuscript has been in your hands, you have no 
idea what it is about. As for your threat of revenge, let me tell vou that 
you’ve cocked your gun for no reason at all At tins moment it is en- 
tirely against your uitcrcsts to shoot But even if you threaten to shoot 
me to-morrow or the day after, you won’t gam anythmg by it except 
unnecessary trouble, you may kill me, but sooner or later you’ll come 
to my system all the same Good-bye ’ 

At that moment a whistle was heard about a hundred yards away 
from the direction of the pond. Liputm at once answered by another 
whistle, as had been arranged the evening before (as he practically had 
no tcctli in his head and was not sure diat he could manage to whistle, 
he had bought a cheap child’s clay wlnstlc m the market tliat moin- 
mg). Erkel had warned Shatov on the way diat dicy had arranged to 
whistle as a signal, so as not to arouse any suspicion m his mind. 

‘Don’t worry. I’ll go the other way round, and they won’t notice 
me at all,’ Shigal>ov said m an impressive whisper, and then walked 
home through the dark park without hurrymg and without showmg 
the shghtest concern. 

Now everything, to die last detail, is known of this dreadful affair. 
At first Liputin met Erkcl and Shatov at die entrance to the grotto. 
Sliatov neither bowed to him nor offered him his hand, but at once 
declared hastily and m a low voice: 

‘Well, where’s your spade, and haven’t you got anotljer lantern? 
And don’t be afraid, there’s no one here, and they’ll never hear you m 
Skvorcshniki even if you fired a cannon here! This is the place, just 
here, on this very spot. . . 

And he stamped with his foot nearly ten paces from the back comer 
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of the grotto towards the wood. At that very moment Tolkachenko, 
who was ludmg bchmd a tree, sprang upon him, and Erkel seized him 
from belimd by the elbows. Liputin attacked him from the front. The 
tliree of them at once knocked him down and pinned him to the 
ground. It was then tliat Peter rushed up with his revolver. It is said 
that Shatov had tunc to turn Ins head and was able to recognize him. 
Three lanterns lighted up the scene. Shatov suddenly gave a short and 
desperate yell. But Peter did not let him go on yelling : he put his 
revolver firmly and accurately to Shatov*s forehead, pressed it hard, 
and - pulled the trigger. The report did not seem to be very loud, at 
least they heard nothing m Skvoreshmki. Shigalyov of course heard 
It, for he had scarcely had time to walk three hundred paces - he heard 
the shout and the shot, but, accordmg to his own testimony after- 
wards, he did not turn round or even stop. Death was almost mstan- 
taneous. Peter alone kept his head - I don*t think he kept quite cool. 
Squatting down, he went through tlic pockets of the murdered man 
with a qmck but firm hand He found no money (Shatov’s purse re- 
mained under Marie’s pillow) He did find two or three scraps of 
paper, though, but nothing of importance a note from the office, the 
title of some book, and an old bill from a restaurant from abroad, 
which, goodness only knows why, he had kept in his pocket for two 
years. Peter transferred the scraps of paper to his own pocket and, 
suddenly noticing that they had all crowded round him and were 
looking at the corpse, he started cursing t-liciii angrily and discourt- 
eously and tcUuig them to get on with tlicir work. Tolkachenko and 
Erkel, recollecting themselves, ran off md msiantly brought from the 
grotto two stones, weighing twenty pounds each, winch they had got 
ready in the morning These stones had already been prepared - that 
is, they were securely tied with ropes As tliey mtended to take the 
body to the nearest (the third) pond and dump it there, they began 
tymg the stones to the legs and the neck Peter fastened the stones, Tol- 
kachenko and Erkel holdmg then and passing them one after the 
other. Erkel was the first to pass his stone, and while Peter, grumbhng 
and cursing, tied it to the legs of the body with the rope, Tolka- 
chenko stood holdmg up the otlier stone in his hands for a consider- 
able time, his whole body bending forward, as it were, reverentially, 
to hand it over without delay as soon as he was told to, and it never 
occurred to Inm to put it down on die ground m the meantime. 
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When the two stones were at last tied on and Peter got up from the 
ground and looked at the faces of his companions, something rather 
strange happened suddenly, something quite unexpected that took 
everyone by surprise. 

As I have said already, all except Tolkachenko and Erkel were 
standing round doing nothing. Though Virginsky had rushed up to 
Shatov with the others, he had not got hold of him or helped to hold 
him. Lyamsliin, on the other hand, had only joined the others after 
the shot. Then, while the stones were being tied to the body - which 
took perhaps ten minutes - all of dicin seemed to have lost control of 
tlieir mental faculties. They crowded round, and at first seemed to 
have felt surprised ratlicr than upset or alarmed. Liputin was standing 
in front of the group close to the dead body. Virginsky, who stood 
behind him, peeped over his shoulder with a kind of special and, as it 
were, detached curiosity, even standing on tiptoe to get a better view. 
Lyamsliin Ind belimd Virginsky, only from time to time giving an 
apprehensive glance at the body, and at once disappearing behind 
him. 

But when the stones had been tied on and Peter stood up, Virgmsky 
suddenly began trembling nervously and, throwing up his hands m 
grief and despair, shouted at the top of his voice: 

‘That’s wrong, wrong! That’s all wrong!’ 

He ^ould have perhaps added somethmg more to his belated ex- 
clamation, but Lyamsliin did not let him finish. He suddenly seized 
him from behind, squeezed him with all his might and let out an in- 
human scream. There are moments of violent panic when a man, for 
instance, suddenly utters an unnatural scream, unhke anythmg that 
could have been expected from him before, and this sometimes 
sounds very terrifying. Lyamshin uttered not a human, but a sort of 
animal scream. Squeezing Virginsky from beliind more and more 
tightly and convulsively, he went on screaming without stopping and 
without a pause, his eyes poppmg out of his head and his mouth wide 
open, stamping rapidly, as though beating a tattoo with his feet. Vir- 
ginsky was so frightened that he, too, began screaming like a mad- 
man, and widi a ferocity so vindictive that one could never have ex- 
pected it from him. He tried to free himself from Lyamshin’s grip, 
scratching and punching him with his hand behind him. Erkel at last 
helped him to drag Lyamshin away. But when Virginsky jumped in 
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dismay ten paces away from him, Lyamshm, catching sight of Peter 
Verkhovensky, suddenly started yelling again, and was about to 
sprmg at him. Trippmg over the body, he fell across it on Peter and 
gripped him so tightly m his arms, pressing his head against Peter’s 
breast, that Peter, Tolkathenko, and Liputm could do notlung at first. 
Peter shouted, swore, lut him over the head wnh his fists, at last he 
managed to tear himself away, and pulling out lus revolver, he put it 
straight m tlic open mouth of Lyamshm, who was still screammg, 
though he was by now tightly held by Tolkachcnko, Erktl, and Lipu- 
tin, but Lyamshm went on screammg m spite of the revolver At last 
Erkel, criimplmg his lawn handkerchief, succeeded m. gagging him 
deftly, and he stopped scrcamuig Meanwhile Tolkachenko tied his 
hands witli the remammg length of rope. 

‘It*s very strange,’ observed Peter, lookmg at tlic madman with 
uneasy astonishment. 

He was obviously taken aback 

‘I had quite a different idea of lum,’ he added reflectively. 

For the time bemg they left Erkel to keep an eye on him. They had 
to hurry up with the disposal of the body there had been so much 
shoutmg tliat someone might have heard Tolkachenko and Peter 
picked up the lanterns and lifted tlic bod) by the hands, v^hile Liputm 
and Virgmsky took die feet, and so they carried it away. The two 
stones added greatly to its weight and die distance was more than 200 
feet. Tolkachenko was the strongest of them all He advised them to 
keep in step, but no one answered lum, and diey walked just anyhow. 
Peter walked on die right, and, bending double, carried die head of 
the corpse on his shoulder, holdmg up the stone widi his left hand. As 
it never occurred to Tolkachcnko to help lum with the stone till diey 
liad covered half the distance to the pond, Peter, at last, swore at him. 
It was a sudden, solitary cry. They all contmiicd carrymg the body m 
silence, and only when diey reached the pond did Virgmsky, bent 
under the heavy load and apparently tired of carrymg it, suddcnl) cry 
agam m die same loud and plaintive voice: 

‘It’s wrong, wrong! It’s all wrong!’ 

The place where the third and rather large Skvoreshniki pond came 
to an end, and to which diey earned the murdered man, was one of 
the most deserted and least-frequented spots m die park, especially at 
that late season of the year. The pond, at diat end, was overgrown 
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with reeds near the bank. They put down the lantern, swung the 
corpse, and threw it into the water. There was a big, sharp splash. 
Peter raised the lantern, and they all peered after him curiously, 
anxious to see how the dead body would sink, but there was nothmg 
to be seen any more: the body with the two stones sank at once. The 
big ripples, which spread over the surface of die water, quickly dis- 
appeared. It was all over. 

‘Gentlemen,* Peter said, addressing them, ‘now we can disperse. I 
have no doubt diat you must all now be full of tliat uiiconstramed 
feehng of pride winch is mscparable from the fulfilment of a duty 
undertaken widiout compulsion. If, however, you are unhappily too 
upset for such feelings, you will, I have no doubt, feel them to-mor- 
row, when you would be ashamed not to feel them. I am quite willmg 
to regard Lyamshm’s disgraceful outburst as an attack of nerves, par- 
ticularly as 1 am told he has been really ill all day. As for you, Virgm- 
sky, I beheve that a moment of qiuct reflection will show you that in 
view of the mtcrests of our common cause we could not rely on a 
word of honour, but had to act as wc did. Subsequent events will con- 
vmcc you. I’m sure, that he was an informer I agree to overlook your 
exclamations. As for danger, I cannot foresee any. It would never 
occur to anyone to suspect any of you, particularly if you don’t do 
anydimg silly. The mam thmg diercforc depends on you alone and on 
the conviction in which, I hope, you will be fully confirmed to-mor- 
row. The mam reason, by die way, why you all joined an indepen- 
dent organization of free men who thmk ahke was to share your 
common action together at any given moment and, if necessary, to 
watch and observe each other. Every one of you is bound to give a 
full account of your actions. You’re called upon to brmg new life into 
die orgamzation which has grown decrepit and stinkmg from stagna- 
tion. Keep It always m mind to give you courage. At present all your 
actions must be animated by one aim - namely, to brmg cvcrytlmig 
down with a crash, the State as well as its moral standards. Wc alone 
will be left, wc who have prepared ourselves beforehand to take over 
the government: the mteUigcnt we shall brmg over to our side, and 
the fools we shall use to carry us on dieir shoulders. You must not be 
shy of that. We must re-educate a generation to make it wordiy of 
freedom. Wc shall have many thousand Shatovs to deal with. Wc 
shall organize ourselves to become the leaders of our movement. It 
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would be shameful not to take what lies idle and is gaping at us. Tm 
gomg at once to Kirilov, and by the morning there ought to be a 
document ready m which he will take it all on himself before dymg 
by way of an explanation to the Government Notlimg can be more 
probable than such a combination of murder and suicide To begin 
with, he was on bad terms with Shatov, they had lived together m 
America, so that they had time to quarrel It was well known that 
Shatov had changed lus views, which means tint their hostility was 
caused by their differences of opinion and their fear tint one of them 
might turn informer - a most implacable hostility All this will be 
stated m writing Fmallv, it will be mentioned that Fedka lodged m 
his flat 111 Filippov’s house All this will completely remove ill sus- 
picion from you, because it will throw those fatheads mto utter con- 
fusion To-morrow we shall not meet, gentlemen, I shall go into the 
country for a short time. But you will hear from me the day after to- 
morrow rd advise you to spend to-morrow at home Now we will 
all go home by different routes, two at a tune You, Tolkachcnko, had 
better look after Ly am slim and take him home You may be able to 
mfluence him and, above all, make it quite clear to him that he will be 
the first to suffer if he lets his cowardice get the better of him I have 
no more wish to doubt your relative Shigal) ov, Mr Virgftisky, than I 
have you, he won’t inform the police I can only regret his action, but 
as he has not yet tendered his resignation from the societv, it is too soon 
to bury him Well, hurry up, gentlemen The police may be fatheads, 
but there’s no harm in bemg careful ’ 

Virgmsky went off widi Erkel Before handmg ovci;Lyamshm to 
Tolkachenko, Erkel had time to take him to Peter and tell lum that 
Lyamshin had recovered his senses, that he was sorry, and wanted to 
be forgiven, and that he didn’t even remember what had happened to 
him. Peter went off alone, makmg a detour, skirtmg the park on the 
other side of the ponds. It was the longest way To his surprise, he was 
overtaken by Liputm when he was heady half-way home. 

‘I say, Verkhovensky, Lyamslim is sure to inform the police.* 

‘No, he’ll come to Ins senses and realize that he’ll be the first to go 
to Siberia if ht does. No one will mform tlic pohee now. You won’t, 
cither.* 

‘And you?* 

‘1 shall most certainly get you all put out of the way the moment 
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you make a move to betray me, and you know it. But you won't turn 
traitors. Did you run two miles after me to tell me that?’ 

‘But, my dear Verkhovensky, we may never meet again!* 

‘Why do you say that?* 

‘Tell me one thing, please.’ 

.‘What is it? I must say, though, I wish you’d clear off.’ 

‘One thing; only tell me the truth. Is there only one group of five 
in die world, or is it true that there are several hundreds of diem? I ask 
you this because I consider it of the utmost importance.’ 

‘I can sec that from your excitement. But do you know who is 
more dangerous than Lyamshin, Liputin?’ 

‘I know - I know; but the answer, please, your answer!’ 

‘You’re a fool, Liputin. What difference could it make to you now 
whether there’s only one or a thousand?* 

‘Which means that there is only one. I knew it! ’ Liputin exclaimed. 
‘1 knew all the time that there was only one. 1 knew it all along!’ 

And widiout waiting for another reply, he turned and quickly 
vanished in the darkness. 

Peter reflected a little. 

‘No, no one will inform die police,’ he said firmly. ‘But the group 
must reniaih a group and do what they are told, or else - What trash 
they are, though!’ 


2 

He first went home and packed liis trunk, carefully and without haste. 
An express train was leaving at six o’clock in the morning. This early 
express train ran only once a week and had been put on quite recently 
as an experiment. Aldiough Peter warned the members of die group 
diat he would be going away to the country for a while, his intentions, 
as appeared afterwards, were quite different. Having finished packing, 
he settled widi his landlady, whom he had told of liis departure 
earlier, and drove in a cab to Erkel’s lodgings, which were near die 
station. And dien, about one o’clock in the morning, he went to Kiri- 
lov’s, entering again by Fedka’s secret way. 

Peter was in an awful state of mind. Apart from other very grave 
reasons for feeling dissatisfied (he still could find out nothing about 
Stavrogin), he, it would seem - for I can’t say for certain - received in 
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the course of the day some secret information from somewhere (most 
probably from Petersburg) of a danger that was threatening him in 
the near future There are, no doubt, many legends going round 
our town relating to that particular time, but if anything were known 
for certam, it was only to those directly concerned For my part, 
I can only express my own opinion that Peter Vcikhovcnsky may 
have been involved m all sorts of affairs somev'herc else, and not only 
m our town, so that he really could have received such a warnmg. I 
am also convmced, in spite of Liputm's cynical and despairing doubts, 
that he may have had two or three groups of five m addition to ours - 
m Moscow and Petersburg, for mstance And if not such groups, then 
all sorts of connexions and friends, and quite possibly very curious 
ones, too. Not more tlian three days after he had left we received an 
order from Petersburg to arrest him immediately, but whether it was 
for the things he had done in our town or elsewhere, I don't know 
This order arrived just in time to strengtlicn the shattermg impression 
of the almost mystical panic which suddenly took hold of our authori- 
ties and our hitherto so persistently frivolous society after die dis- 
covery of die mysterious and highly significant murder of die student 
Shatov • a murder which was die culmination of all the senseless hap- 
penmgs m our town - and the most enigmatic circumstances that ac- 
companied it But the order came too late Peter Vcrkliovensky was 
already m Petersburg, hvmg under a false name, and havmg got wind 
of what was going on, he at once slipped away abroad. However, I am 
rather anticipating events. I'm afraid 

He went to Kirilov, looking angrv and defiant Apart from his clucf 
buomess, he seemed bent on gettmg Ins own back on lum personally 
for somednng, to revenge himself on him for something Kirilov 
seemed to be ghd to see him, it was evident that he had been cxpcct- 
mg lum a long time with painful impxtience His face was paler than 
usual and his black eyes had a fixed and dull look. 

‘I thought you were not conung, lie said in a dull voice from the 
comer of the sofa, fioni which he had not, however, stirred to greet 
him. 

Peter stood before him and, before uttermg a word, looked fixedly 
at his face. 

‘ So everydimg's in order and we shan't go back on our promise - 
good chap!' he said, smilmg with an offensively patromzmg air. 
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‘Well,* he added with odious jocularity, ‘after all, if I am late, you’ve 
nothing to complain about: I made you a present of three hours.’ 

‘I don’t want any presents of extra hours from you, and you can’t 
give me any presents - you fool!’ 

‘What?’ Peter gave a start, but at once controlled liimsclf. ‘Touchy, 
aren’t you? Oh, I see, we are furious, arc wc?’ he added with slow 
deliberation and with the same offensively supercilious air. ‘At such a 
time it is composure you need most of all. It is best of all that you 
should consider yourself a Columbus and look on me as a mouse, and 
not take offence at anythmg I say. I gave you that advice yesterday.’ 

‘I don’t want to look on you as a mouse.’ 

‘Why not? Is it a compliment? Oh dear, your tea’s cold, too, and 
diat means that everything is upside down. I fear somedung funny is 
going on here. Good Lord! what’s diat on a plate on the window- 
sill?’ He walked up to the wmdow. ‘Aha, boiled clucken with rice! 
But why haven’t you had any of it yet? I sec, wc are m such a state 
of mind that even chicken 

‘I’ve had a meal, and it’s not your business. Shut up!’ 

‘Oh, of course; and, besides, it doesn’t make any difference, docs 
it? But it docs make a difference so far as I’m concerned. Fancy, I had 
scarcely any dmner, and so if, as I suppose, this clucken is no longer 
wanted - eh?’ 

‘Eat if you can,’ 

‘Thank you very much, and then I’ll have tea, if I may.’ 

He at once settled himself at the table at the other end of the sofa 
and fell on the food with extraordmary greedmess; but at the same 
time he never let his victim out of his sight for a moment. Kirilov 
looked at him fixedly and with angry aversion, as though unable to 
tear himself away. 

‘By the way,’ Peter suddenly burst out, while going on eating, 
‘what about our business? We’re not going to back out, are we? And 
the document?’ 

‘I’ve decided to-night that it’s all one to me. I’ll write it. About the 
leaflets?’ 

‘Yes, about the leaflets, too. I’ll dictate it, though. It’s all one to you, 
isn’t it? Surely you’re not going to bother your head about what’s in 
it, are you?’ 

‘That’s not your business.’ 
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‘It isn’t mine, of course. However, it’ll only be a few lines: that you 
and Shatov distributed the leaflets with, incidentally, the help of 
Fedka, who hid m your flat. This last point about Fedka and your flat 
IS very important - the most important of all, m fact. You sec. I’m 
very frank with you.* 

‘Shatov? Why Shatov? Not for anything m the world about 
Shatov.’ 

‘Good heavens, wliat do you care? You can’t do him any harm 
now.* 

‘His wife came back to him. She lias woken up and has sent to ask 
me where he is.’ 

‘She has sent to ask you where he is? I sec. That’s not so good. She 
may send agam. No one must know diat I’m here.’ 

Peter looked worried. 

‘She won’t find out. She’s asleep again. The midwife is with her - 
Mrs Virginsky.’ 

‘I see - so she won’t hear anydimg, I suppose? You know, you’d 
better lock the front door.* 

‘ She won’t hear anydimg. And if Siiatov conics, I’ll hide you m the 
other room.’ 

‘ Shatov won’t come. And you must wnfc that you quaAcUed with 
him because he had turned trutor and mfornicr - this cvenmg - and 
cjused his death ’ 

‘He’s dead!’ Kinlov cried, jumping up fiom the sofa. 

‘He died shortly after seven o’clock this evening, or rather yester- 
day after seven o’clock m the evemng, foi it’s one o’clock m the morn- 
mg already.’ 

‘You have killed him! And I foresaw it yesterdav!’ 

‘I should dunk you did* Here, with tlus revolver ’ He took out lus 
levolvcr as though to show it, but he did not put it back, but kept it 
m his right hand as though ui readiness. ‘You’re a funny bhghtcr, 
Kirilov, diougli you knew yourself that the stupid fellow was bound 
to come to such an end What was there to foresee^ And, besides, you, 
too, had mstiuctions to keep lum under observation. You told me so 
yourself three weeks ago.’ 

‘ Shut up! You’ve done tlus to him because he spat m your face m 
Geneva!’ 

‘For that and for somethmg eke, too. For lots of dungs. Without 
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any hard feelings, though. What are you Jumping up for? Why pull 
such faces? Oho, so that*s it, is it?* 

He leapt to his feet and raised his revolver. What happened was that 
Kirilov suddenly snatched up from the window his revolver which 
had been loaded and ready since the morning. Peter took up his posi- 
tion and aimed his weapon at Kirilov. The latter laughed harshly. 

‘Confess, you swine, that you took your revolver with you because 
I might shoot you. But I won’t shoot you - though - though -* 

And he again aimed his revolver at Peter, as though trying it on, as 
though he could not resist tlic temptation of denying himself the 
pleasure of imagining how he would shoot him. Peter, still taking up 
his position, waited - waited till the last moment, without pulling tlic 
trigger, at the risk of being the first to get a bullet in die head: he 
could expect anything from diat ‘maniac*. But die ‘maniac* at last 
dropped liis hand, gasping for breath and trembling, and unable to 
speak. 

‘You’ve had your little bit of fun and that’s enough,* Peter said, 
putting down his weapon. ‘ I knew that you were Just having me on. 
Only, you know, you ran a risk; I might have pulled die trigger.’ 

And he quite calmly sat down on the sofa and poured himself out 
some tea, though his hand trembled a little. Kirilov put liis revolver on 
the table and began pacing die room. 

‘I wpn’t write that I killed Shatov and - I won’t write anything 
now. There won’t be any document!’ 

‘No?’ 

‘No.’ 

‘How mean and how stupid!* Peter said, going green with resent- 
ment. ‘I had a feeling you wouldn’t, though. I want you to know 
that you’ve not taken me by surprise. However, do as you please. If I 
could have forced you to do it, I would. But you are a scoundrel,* 
Peter declared, less and less able to restrain himself. ‘You asked us for 
money that time and promised all sorts of diings. I won’t go away 
widi nothing, however. I want at least to see how you will blow your 
brains out.’ 

‘You will clear out of here at once,’ Kirilov said, standing resolutely 
before him. 

‘No, sir, I won’t do that,’ Peter said, snatching up liis revolver again. 
‘I shouldn’t be surprised if out of malice and cowardice you’d decided 
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to put it all off and go to the police to-morrow to get some more 
money. They’ll pay you for that, you know. To hell with you! Only 
don’t be afraid. I’ve foreseen everything, and I shan’t go before I’ve 
blown your brains out with this revolver, as I did that swine Shatov’s, 
if you get frightened and decide to put it off, damn you!’ 

‘So you have to see my blood, too, liave you?’ 

‘I’m not doing it out of malice - understand th«t. I’m doing it to be 
certain that our cause won’t suffer. It’s impossible to rely on a man. 
You can see that for yourself. I don’t understand what gave you the 
fantastic idea of doing away with yourself. I never suggested it to you. 
It was you yourself who thought of it long before, and you told the 
members of the committee abroad about it before you said anything 
to me. And don’t forget that they did not extort it from you; they did 
not even know of your existence. You came to them yourself and told 
them all about it out of a feeling of sentiiiicntality. Well, what’s to be 
done if a certain plan of action, which cannot possibly be altered now, 
was founded upon tliat with your consent and at your own suggestion 
(your suggestion, mind you!)? You’ve put yourself in a position in 
which you knew too much. If you should happen to say something 
stupid and go to the police to-morrow, it might not be to our advan- 
tage. What do you think? No, sir. You can’t do that. YouVe pledged 
yourself, you’ve given your word, you’ve taken money. That you 
can’t possibly deny.’ 

Peter got very excited, but Kirilov had long stopped listening to 
liim. He was again pacing the room, lost in thought. 

‘I’m sorry for Shatov,’ he said, stopping before Peter again. 

‘I suppose I am sorry for him, too, but surely — ’ 

‘Shut up, you swine!’ Kirilov roared, making a terrible and un- 
ambiguous movement. ‘I’ll kill you!’ 

‘All right, all right! I told a he. I’m not sorry for him at all. There, 
enough of this ! ’ Peter jumped up apprehensively, puttmg out his hand. 

Kirilov suddenly quieted down and began pacing the room again. 

‘I won’t put it off. It is now that I want to kill myself : they arc all 
scoimdrcls!’ 

‘Well, that’s an idea! Of course they arc all scoundrels, and since to 
a decent fellow life’s a loathsome business - * 

‘Fool, I’m as big a scoundrel as you, as all, and not a decent fellow. 
There’s never been a decent fellow anywhere.’ 
u 
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‘So you’ve got it at last. How could you, Kirilov, widi your in- 
telligence, have failed to realize tUl now that all men are alike, that 
there aren’t any better or worse, but tliat some men are more inteUi- 
gent and others more stupid, and diat if all arc scoundrels (which, 
incidentally, is nonsense) there can be no people who arc not scoun- 
drels?’ 

‘ Oh, so you really mean it?’ Kirilov said, looking at him widi some 
surprise. ‘You speak with heat and simply ... Can fellows like you 
have convictions?' 

‘ Kirilov, I never could understand why you wanted to kill your- 
self. All I know is that you do it from conviction - firm conviction. 
But if you feel die need of, as it were, pouring out your heart. I'm at 
your service. Only you must tliink of die time.* 

‘What’s the time?’ 

‘Good Lord! two o’clock precisely,’ Peter said, looking at liis watch 
and lighting a cigarette. 

‘It seems we can still come to an arrangement,’ he thought to him- 
self. 

‘I have nodiing to say to you,’ Kirilov muttered. 

*I remember there was somediing about God dicrc - you explained 
to me once', even twice. If you shoot yourself, you'll become a god - 
that’s it, isn’t it?’ 

‘ Ye§, I’ll become a god.’ 

Peter did not even smile; he waited. Kirilov looked shrewdly at 
him. 

‘You’re a political humbug and intriguer. You want me to start a 
philosophical discussion and become carried away with enthusiasm, 
don't you? You want to bring about a reconciliation so as to allay my 
anger and, when I’m reconciled with you, get me to write a note to 
say diat I killed Shatov.’ 

Peter replied with almost natural good-humour ; 

‘All right, suppose I am such a scoundrel, what difference does it 
make to you in your last moments, Kirilov? What are we quarrelling 
about, for goodness sake? You’re this sort of a man and I’m that sort 
of a man - what about it? And, moreover, bodi of us are — * 

* Scoundrels.* 

‘Yes, scoundrels, if you like. You know perfectly well that diat’s 
only words.’ 
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‘AD my life I didn't want it to be only words. I went on living just 
because I didn’t want it so. Now, too, I want it every day not to be 
words.’ 

‘Well, every one of us tries to find a place where it will be best for 
him. A fish - 1 mean, every one seeks his own kind of comfort. That’s 
all. That’s been known for ages.* 

‘Did you say comfort?* 

‘Don’t let’s quarrel over words ’ 

‘No, you said well. Let it be comfort. God is ncccisary, ind so must 
exist.’ 

‘WeD, diat’s all right, ihcn.’ 

‘But I know that He doesn’t exist and can’t exist.* 

‘That’s more likely.’ 

‘But don’t you understand that a man with two such ideas cannot “ 
go on living^’ 

‘Has to shoot himself, you mean?’ 

‘Don’t you understand that he might shoot himself for that alone ^ 
You don’t understand thit there may be such a man, one man out of 
^our tliousands of millions, one who won’t put up with it and who 
wdl not want to?’ 

‘All I understand is that you seem to be m two minds about it. 
That’s very bad.* 

‘ Stavrogm, too, was eaten up by an idea,’ Kirilov said, pacing the 
room gloomily and without noticing Peccr’^ rcmirk. 

‘What^’ Peter pricked up Ins cars. ‘What idea^ Did he tcU you 
anytlung yourself?’ 

‘No, I guessed it myself. If Stavrogm believes in God, then he 
doesn’t believe that he believes. And if he doesn’t believe, then he 
doesn’t beheve that he doesn’t believe.’ 

‘Well, Stavrogm has something else much wiser than that,’ Peter 
muttered peevishly, followuig uncasiK the new turn die conversation 
had token and watching Kirilov’s pale face 

‘Damn it, he won’t shoot hiinselt,’ he thought. ‘I always knew it. 
A kmk in his bram and nothmg more. What a rabble!’ 

‘You’re the last man to be with me* I shouldn’t like to part on bad 
terms with you.’ Kirilov suddenly made him a present. 

Peter did not reply at once. ‘Damn it, what now?’ he thought 
again. 
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* Believe me, Kirilov, I have nothing against you personally as a 
man, and I always 

* You’re a scoundrel and a sopliist. But I’m just as bad as you, and I 
shall shoot myself, but you will remain alive.* 

*You mean to say that I’m so mean that I want to go on being 
alive.* 

He could not yet make up his mind whether or not it would pay 
him to continue such a conversation at such a moment, and decided 
to ‘be guided by circumstances*. But Kirilov’s superior tone and his 
undisguised contempt for him had always irritated liini, and now for 
some reason irritated him more dian ever. That was perhaps because 
Kirilov, who was going to die in about an hour (Peter still counted on 
it), seemed to him, as ii were, something like half a man, a sort of man 
who could not possibly be allowed to be arrogant. 

‘You seem to be boasting to me because you are going to shoot 
yourself.* 

‘It always surprises me that everybody goes on living,* Kirilov said, 
not hearing his remark. 

‘Well, I suppose, it is an idea, but -* 

‘You ape, you agreed with me because you want to get die better 
of me. Shut up! you won’t understand anything. If there is no god, 
then I am a god.’ 

‘I cpuld never understand that particular point of yours: why are 
you a god?’ 

‘ If there is a God, then it is always His will, and I can do nothing 
against His will. If there isn’t, dicn it is my will, and I am bound to 
express my self-will.’ 

‘Self-will? And why are you bound?* 

‘Because all will has become mine. Is there no man on this planet 
who, having finished widi God and believing in his own will, will 
have enough courage to express his self-will in its most important 
point? It’s like a beggar who has inherited a fortune and is afraid of it 
and does not dare to go near his bag of gold, thinking himself too 
weak to own it. I want to express my self-will. I may be the only one, 
but I’m going to do it.* 

‘Do it!’ 

‘I’m bound to shoot myself, because the most important point of 
my self-will is to kill myself.* 
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‘But you’re not the only one to kill yourself. There are lots of 
suicides.’ 

‘Those have a motive. I’m the only one to do it widiout any 
motive, but simply of my own free will.* 

‘He won’t shoot himself,’ the thought flashed tlirough Peter’s 
mind again. 

‘You know what,’ he observed irritably, ‘to show my self-will, I 
should m your place have killed somebody else, and not myself. 
You’d be very useful to us then. I could tell you whom, if you’re not 
afraid. Then you needn’t shoot yourself to-day. We could come to 
terms.’ 

‘To kill someone else would be the least important point of my sclf- 
wdl. Such a suggestion could only have come from a man like ) ou 1 
am not you* I want the most important point, and I will kill myself’ 

‘dot there at last witliout prompting,’ Peter muttered spitefully 

‘I am bound to express my unbelief,’ Kirilov went on, pacmg the 
loom. ‘No higher idea than that diere is no god exists for me. Man- 
kmd’s history is for me All man did wis to invent God so as to live 
widiout killmg himself. That’s the essence of universal history till 
now. I am the only man m universal lustory who for the first tune 
refused to invent God Let them know it once for all ’ 

‘He won’t shoot himself,’ Peter diought uneasily 

‘Who’s gomg to know it?* he egged him on. ‘There are only you 
and me here. Is it Liputm^’ 

‘Let them all know; all will know. There is no secret that wdl not 
be made known. He said so.’ 

And he pomted with feverish excitement at the icon of die Re- 
deemer, before which a lamp was buriung. Peter got angry m good 
earnest. 

‘ So you still beheve m Him, and you’ve even lighted the lamp. Not 
“in case'* by any chance?’ 

Kirilov made no answer. 

‘You know what^ I dunk diat you beheve perhaps more than any 
priest.’ 

‘In whom? In Him? Listen,’ Kirilov went on, standing still and 
gazmg before him with a motionless and frenzied look. ‘Listen to a 
great idea: there was a day on earth, and m the middle of the earth 
were three crosses. One on the cross has such faith diat He said to 
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anotlier, ‘‘To-day thou shalt be with me m paradise.” The day came 
to an end, both died, and diey went, but found neither paradise nor 
resurrection. The saying did not come true. Listen: that man was the 
highest of all on earth. He was that for which it was created. The 
whole planet, with all that is on it, is sheer madness without that man. 
There has never been anyone like Him before or since, and never will 
be, not even by a miracle. For that is the miracle that there never was 
and never will be such a man as He. And if that is so, if the laws of 
nature did not spare even Hun, if they did not spare their own miracle, 
and made even Him live m the midst of lies and die for a he, then the 
whole planet is a lie and is based on a he and a stupid mockery So the 
very laws of tlic planet are a he and a farce of the devil. What, then, is 
there to live for? Reply, if yoiiVe a man.* 

‘ That’s a different matter. I can’t help thinking that you’ve mixed 
up two different causes, and that’s a dangerous thing to do But, look 
here, what if you arc god? If the he is no more, and you rcahzcd that 
the he was merely because of your belief m that former god ’ 

‘ So at last you understand!’ Kirilov cried rapturously. ‘ So it can be 
understood if a man like you understands’ You understand now - 
don’t you^ - that the only salvation for all is to prove tins idea to 
evci^onc. Who will prove it^ I! I cannot understand how an atheist 
could know that there is no god and not kill himself at once ’ To real- 
ize that there is no god and not to realize at the same mstant that you 
have become god yourself - is an absurdity, for else you would cer- 
tainly kill yourself. If you do realize it, you arc a king and you will 
never kill yourself, but will live m the greatest glory. But he who is 
the first to realize it is bound to kill himself, for otherwise who will 
begm and prove it^ It is I who will most certainly kill myself to begin 
with and prove it. I am still only a god against my own will, and 1 am 
unliappy because I am howtd to express my self-will. All are unhappy, 
because all are afraid to express their self-will. The reason why man 
has Inthcrto been so unliappy and poor is because he was afraid to ex- 
press the mam point of his self-wdl, but has expressed it only m little 
dungs, like a schoolboy. 1 am terribly imliappy because I’m terribly 
afraid. Fear is the curse of mankmd. But I shall proclaim my self-will. 
I am bound to behevc that I do not believe. I shall begin and end, and 
open the door. And I shall save. Only this will save mankmd and will 
transform it physically m the next generation. For m his present 
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physical condition man cannot - as far as I can see - get along without 
his former God For three years iVc been scirching for tlic attribute 
of my divinity, and I’ve found it the attribute of my divinity is - 
Sclf-WilP That’s all I can do to prove m the main point my defiance 
and my new terrible ficcdom For it is very tciriblc I am killing my- 
self to show my defiance and my new terrible ficcdom * 

His face was unnaturally pile and his look uiiLiuluiibly melan- 
choly. He was like a man in a high fever. For a moment Peter thought 
tint he would eollapse 

‘Give me the pen*’ Kiiilov cried uncxpectedlv m a sudden onrush 
of inspiration ‘Dictirc* I’ll sign everything I’ll sign tint I killed 
Shatov, too Dictate while I’m amused I’m not afiaid of the thoughts 
of supercilious slaves* You’ll sec for yourself that all that is secret will 
be made plam And you’ll be crushed I believe* I believe** 

Peter jumped up from his scat, m a triec put ink and paper before 
him, and began to dictate, seizing the right moment and trembling for 
the success of his plan 

* I, Alexey Kirilov, declare -’ 

‘Wait* Don’t want to Who am I declaring to^’ Kiiilov shook as 
though he were m a fever This dcela»‘ation ind some special, sudden 
idea about it seemed suddenly to have absorbed him* entirely, as 
though it were some outlet which his tormented spirit had impetu- 
ously sought, if only for a moment 

‘Who am I declaring to^ I want to know to who n^’ 

‘To no one, to everyone, the first man who reads it. Why be de- 
finite about it^ To the whole world*’ 

‘To the whole worlds Bravo* And I don’t want any repentance. I 
don’t want to repent And I don’t wiiit it for the authorities ’ 

‘Of course not That’s not nccessaiy To hell with the authorities! 
But go on, write, if you’re in earnest*’ Peter cried hysterically. 
‘Wait* I want a face with the tongue out on the top ’ 

‘Oh, what nonsense*’ Peter ned angrily ‘You can express it all 
without a picture by the tone alone ’ 

‘By the tonc^ That’s good Yes, by the tone. By the tone* Dictate 
with die tone!’ 

‘I, Alexey Kirilov,’ Peter dictated in a firm and imperious voice, 
bendmg over Kirilov’s shoulder and following every letter which he 
formed widi a hand trembling with excitement, ‘I, Kirilov, declare 
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that to-day, the -th October, at about seven o’clock m the evening, I 
killed the student Shatov in the park for turning traitor and giving in- 
formation about the pohtical leaflets and Fedka, who has been lodging 
with us for ten days m Fihppov’s house, where he also spent the mght. 
I am shooting myself to-day with my revolver, not because I repent 
and am afraid of you, but because I made up my mind abroad to take 
my life ’ 

‘Is that alP* Kirilov cried, with surprise and indignation. 

‘Not another word** Peter dechred, with a wave of the hand, try- 
ing to snatch tlic document from him 
‘Wait** Kirilov cried, putting his hand firmly on the paper. ‘Wait. 
This IS nonsense ' I want to say with whom I killed him Why Fedka? 
And what about the fire? I want everything, and I want to tell them 
off properly with the tone, the tone!* 

‘It*s quite enough, Kirilov,* Peter almost implored him, trembling 
diat he might tear the paper ‘I assure you that it is quite enough To 
make them beheve you, you must put it obscurely, just hke that, just 
by limts You must only give them the faintest hint of the truth, just 
enough to whet their appetite They will always tell a much taller 
story tlian ours, and they will of course believe themselves more than 
they would lis And that’s much better Much better* Come on, let’s 
have It It’s excellent as it is Give it to me* Give it to me** 

Apd he kept trymg to snatch away the paper Kirilov listened with 
Ins eves startmg out of his head and apparently trymg to make some 
sense out of Peter’s words, but he seemed mcapable of understanding 
anytlung 

‘Oh, damn it*’ Peter suddenly cried angrily ‘He hasn’t signed it 
yet* What arc you starmg at me for? Sign** 

‘I want to tell them off*’ Kirilov muttered, •^akmg die pen, how- 
ever, and signmg ‘I want to tell them off* 

‘Write **Vtve la repubUque** That will be enough ’ 

‘Bravo*’ Kirilov almost roared with delight ‘“Ku/e la ripuhlique 
dtmocratique, soctale et umverselle ou la mortf** No, no, that’s wrong 
**Liberti, Sgahte^fraUrmte ou la morff** That’s better, that’s better!’ He 
wrote It with pleasure under his signature. 

‘Enough, enough,’ Peter repeated. 

‘Wait, a little more I’ll sign agam m French, you know. “<fc 
Kirtloff, genttlhomme russe et citoyen du monde ” Ha, ha, ha!’ He burst 
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out laughing. ‘No, no, no. Wait! Tve found something better. 
Eureka! **Gentilhomme s^tuwariste russe et citoyen du ntonde civiltsi!'* 
That’s better than any 

He jumped up quickly from the sofa and suddenly snatched up his 
revolver from the window with a quick gesture, ran out with it to the 
other room and shut the door tightly behind him Peter stood still 
thoughtfully looking at the door 

‘If he does it now, he will shoot himself, but if he starts thinking, 
nothing will come of it.* 

Meanwlulc he picked up the paper, sat down, and read it over 
agam. The wording of the confession pleased him again 

‘What IS It I want now^ I want to dirow them into utter confusion 
for the time, and so divert their attention The park^ There is no park 
m the town, so they’ll soon guess it’s Skvoreshniki Till they get as far 
as that, time will pass, till tlic> look foi the body - more time wnll 
pass, and when they fnd it, it will mean that the story is true, and 
tliat, of course, means tint everything is true and that it’s true about 
Fedka, too And what does ledkx stand for^ Whv, Fedka stands 
for the fire, the Lebyatkins. lliia meins that eveiy thmg origmated 
here, at Filippov’s house, and they knew nothuig about it, tliey 
overlooked it all -- that will throw them off the scent altogether! 
It will never occur to tliem to look for the group of five - Shatov 
and Kirilov, and Fedka, and Lebyatkin - and why they killed each 
otlier: that’s another little mystery for diem Oh, damn, I don’t hear 
the shot!’ 

Though he had been reading and admiring the wording, he had 
been listening every moment with excruciatmg anxiety and - sud- 
denly he flew mto a rage He glanced at his wateli uneasily. It was get- 
tmg rather late, and that fellow had been gone for ten minutes. 
Seizmg the candle, he went to the door of the room m which Kirilov 
had shut himself up As he reached the door, it suddenly occurred to 
him that the candle had practicaLy burnt out and that it would go out 
in twenty mmutes, and that there was no other candle in the room. 
He took hold of the door-handle and hstened cautiously, but there 
was not a sound to be heard. He suddenly opened tlie door and raised 
the candle: somethmg uttered a roar and rushed at him. He slammed 
the door with all Ins might and put his shoulder agamst it, but every- 
thing was qmet - dead silence agam. 
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He stood for a long time with the candle in his hand, wondermg 
what to do. In tlie second that he held the door open, he had been 
able to sec very little. He had, however, caught a glimpse of the face 
of Kirilov, who stood by the wmdow at the back of the room, and he 
remembered the savage fury widi which Kirilov had suddenly rushed 
at him. Peter started, hastily put down the candle on tlie table, got his 
revolver ready, and went on tiptoe to the farthest comer of the room, 
so that if Kirilov opened the door and rushed up to the table with the 
revolver, he would have time to take aim and pull the trigger before 
Kirilov. 

By now Peter no longer believed that Kirilov would commit 
suicide ‘Stinding in the middle of the room, thinking,’ it flashed like 
a wlurlwind through Peter’s mmd. ‘The room, besides, was so dark 
and terrifying. .. He roared and rushed at me. There are two possi- 
bilities: either I interfered with him at the moment when he was 
about to pull the trigger or - or he was standing there planning how 
to kill me. Yes, that’s so. He was plamimg it. He knows that I won’t 
go away before killing him, if he is too cowardly to do it himself, 
which means that he must kill me before I kill Iiim And again - agam 
there is silence there! I feel really fiightened* what if he should sud- 
denly open the door^ What is so beastly is that he believes in God 
more than a priest He won’t shoot himself for anything* There are 
hundreds of people like lum “who have come to it by their own 
reason’’ The swine* Damnation! The candle, the candle * It will most 
certainly go out in a quarter of an hour 1 must finish it* Must finish it 
at all costs. Well, I suppose he could be killed now. With that docu- 
ment no one will think that I killed him I can put him in such a posi- 
tion on the flooi with the unloaded revolver m lus hand that they will 
most certainly think that he did it himself Damn it, how am I to kill 
him^ If I open the dooi, he’ll rush at me again and fire first. Hell, he’s 
sure to miss!* 

So he thought, tormentmg himself and trembling at the inevita- 
bility of his plan and at his own indecision. At last he took the candle 
and once more went up to the door, raismg and getting ready his re- 
volver. With his left hand, m which he held the candle, he pressed on 
the handle. But he did it clumsily: the handle clicked, there was a 
noise and a creak. ‘He’ll fire straight away!* flashed through Peter’s 
head. He flung the door open with his foot, raised the candle, and held 
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out the revolver. But there was no shot, nor cry. There was no one in 
the room. 

He gave a start. There was no other ch^or in the room, no way of 
escape. He raised the candle lugher and examined the room more care- 
fully: there was no one there. He called Kirilov softly, then louder, 
but there was no reply. 

‘Has he escaped through the wmdow?’ 

And, to be sure, the little ventilating window was open ‘It’s ridi- 
culous! He couldn’t have escaped dirougli the little window * Peter 
walked across the room straight to the window. ‘He couldn’t pos- 
sibly I* Suddenly he turned round quickly, and something cxtriordin- 
ary froze the blood in his veins. 

A cupboard stood against the wall opposite the windows to the 
right of the door. On the right of the cupboaid, in the corner formed 
by the wall and the cupboard, stood Kiiilov, and he was standing m a 
very curious attitude - rigid, erect, with his arms held stiffly at his 
sides, his head raised and pressed hard against the wall in the very 
corner, as though he wanteci to hide and cfl ice Innisclf. Evcrytlung 
seemed to show that he was hiding, but, somehow, it was difficult to 
beheve it’ Peter was standing a little sideways to the LOincr, and ho 
could sec only the protruding parts of the hguro He still could not 
make up his mind to move a little to the left to get a full view of Kiri- 
lov and solve the m\stery. His head began throbbing violently And 
suddenly he was o\erconie by a blind 'age' he made a sudden dash 
and, shouting and stamping lus feet, he lushcd furiously to the horrible 
place. 

But before he reached it, he aguii stopped short, looted to the 
ground, still more frozen with hoiror. What struck him most was 
that the figure never riioved, in spite of his shout and mad rush. It 
never stirred a single limb, as though it weie of stone 01 of wax. The 
pallor of Its face was umiatural, its black e\es were quite motionless, 
staring fixedly at some point in die distance. Peter moved his candle 
up and down and up again, lighting the figure from every point and 
scrutinizing its face. Suddenly he noticed that though Kirilov was 
lookmg straight before him, he saw him out of the comer of his eyes 
and was perhaps even watchmg him. It then occurred to him to hold 
the candle right up to the face of ‘the blackguard’, to burn it and see 
what he would do. Suddenly he fancied that Kirilov’s chm twitched 
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and that a mocking smile passed across his lips - as though he had 
guessed his thought. He shuddered and, beside himself gripped Kirilov 
by the shoulder. 

Then something so horrible happened, and so quickly, too, that 
Peter could never afterwards get a coherent picture of it. As soon as 
he touched Kirilov, the latter quickly lowered liis head and knocked 
the candle out of Peter’s hands. The candlestick fell on the floor with 
a clang and the candle went out. At the same moment he felt a terrible 
pain in the little finger of his left hand. He screamed, and all he could 
remember was that in liis fury he had struck three resounding blows 
with his revolver on the head of Kirilov, who liad bent dowrn and bit- 
ten his finger. At last he tore liis finger away and rushed headlong out 
of the house, groping his way in the dark. He was pursued by terrible 
shouts from the room: 

‘Now, now. now, now! ...* 

Ten times. But he was still running, and as he ran into the entrance 
hall, he suddenly heard a loud shot. He stopped there in the darkness 
and stood diinking for five mmutes; at last he went back into the 
room. But he had to get a candle. All he had to do was to look on the 
floor on the right of the cupboard for the candlestick which had been 
knocked out of his hand. But what was he going to light the candle- 
end with? Then suddenly a vague recollection flashed through liis 
mind: he remembered that when he had run down into the kitchen 
to attack Fcdka tlie day before, he had caught sight of a large red 
matchbox. He groped liis way to tlic kitchen door on the left, went 
through the passage and duwn the steps. On the shelf, in the very 
place where he had just remembered seeing it, he felt in die dark a full, 
unopened box of matches. Without striking a light, he hurriedly went 
up the steps, and it was only when he reached the cupboard, at the 
spot where he had struck Kirilov with die revolver and had been bit- 
ten by him, that he suddenly remembered liis bitten finger and at die 
same moment felt that it hurt terribly. Clenching his teeth, he man- 
aged to light the candle-end, put it back in the candlestick, and look 
round; Kirilov’s body lay with its feet towards the right-hand comer 
of the room, near the open ventilation window. The shot had been 
fired at the right temple, and the bullet had come out at the top on the 
left side, piercing the skull. He saw splashes of blood and brains. The 
revolver was still in the suicide’s hand on the floor. Death must have 
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been instantaneous. Having examined every tiling vrith great care, 
Peter got up and went out on tiptoe, closed the door, put the candle 
on the table in the front room, thought it over, and decided not to put 
It out, reflectmg that it could not set the place on fire. Glancuig once 
more at the document on the table, he grinned mechamcally, and only 
then left the house, still for some reason walking on tiptoe. He crept 
through Fedka’s passage again and carefully covered it up behind 
him. 


3 

Exactly at ten minutes to six Peter Verkhovensky and Erkcl walked 
up and down the platform of the railway station beside a rather long 
tram. Peter was leaving, and Erkel was seeing lum off The luggage 
had been given m, his suit-casc was taken to a second-class compart- 
ment and placed on Ins reserved scat. The first bell had rung already, 
and they were waiting for the second Peter was looking round quite 
unabashed, watching the passengers getting into the tram There were 
no people he knew well among them , only twice did he have to nod 
a greeting, to a merchant he knew shghtly and to a young country 
clergyman who was going back to liis parish two stations away Erkcl 
evidently wanted to discuss a rather important matter with him during 
the few remammg minutes, though peril ips he did not know lumself 
what It was exactly , but he did not h ivc the com igc to begm He felt 
all the time that Peter Verkhovensky wis finding hus company rather 
wearisome and was waiting impatuntK for tlic last two bells. 

‘You look at everyone so unabishcd,* Erkel remarked a httlc 
timidly, as though wishing to warn Inm 

‘Why shouldn't P The time hasn’t come for me to go mto hiduig. 
Too soon Don’t worry The onlv thing I’m ifraid of is diat the devd 
should brmg Liputin here If he fnids out, he’ll be here m no time.* 
‘None of them is rchablc, sir,’ Erkcl declared firmly- 
‘Liputm^* 

‘None of them ’ 

‘Nonsense! They are all bound by what h-^ppened yesterday. Not 
one of them would betray us. Who will run tlie risk of utter rum 
unless he’s lost Ins reason?’ 

‘But they will lose their reason, sir.’ 
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The idea had evidently already occurred to Peter, too, and that was 
why Erkel’s remark angered him the more. 

* You’re not gcttmg cold feet, too, Erkcl, are you? I rely on you 
more than on any of them. I’ve seen now what each of them is worth. 
Give them my mstructions by word of mouth to-day. I leave them all 
in your charge. Make a point of seemg them tlus morning. You can 
read my written mstructions to them to-morrow or the day after 
when you meet and when they arc capable of listening - but, believe 
me, they will be quite amenable by to-morrow because they’ll be m a 
terrible funk and become malleable as wax. Above all, don’t you lose 
courage.’ 

‘Oh, if only you weren’t going away, sir!’ 

‘But I’m only gomg away for a few days. I shall be back m no 
time * 

‘I wouldn’t mind,’ Erkcl said cautiously but resolutely, ‘if you were 
gomg to Pctcisburg For, of course, I know tliat you arc only doing 
what IS necessary for the common cause ’ 

‘I didn’t expect any tiling less from you, Erkcl If you’ve guessed 
diat I’m going to Petersburg, )ou can understand that I couldn’t pos- 
sibly have told them yesterday , at that moment, that I was going so 
far for fear of fiightemng them But you understand that I’m gomg 
for the cause, for a good and higlily important reason, for our com- 
mon cause, and not to do a bunk, as a fellow like Liputin may 
imagine.’ 

‘Why, even if you went abroad. I’d understand, sir I should under- 
stand that you have to take good care of yourself, because you’re 
every thing and we arc nothing I should understand, sir.’ 

The poor boy’s voice trembled 

‘Thank you, Erkcl Oh, y ou’vc touched my bad finger ’ (Erkcl had 
pressed liis hand clumsily , the bad finger was conspicuously tied 
round with black silk ) ‘But I’m tcllmg you positively that I’m gomg 
to Pctcrsburg*only to spy out the lay of die land, and diat I shall prob- 
ably be there only one day, after winch I shall come back here at once. 
For the sake of appearances, I shall stay at Gaganov’s country house. 
If they dunk that there is any danger, I shall be the first to share it with 
them. If, however, I have to stay longer m Petersburg, I shall let you 
know at once - m die way you know, and you’ll tell diem.’ 

The second bell rang. 
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* Oh, diat means there’s only five minutes left before the train starts. 
I shouldn’t like your local group to break up, you know. Not that 
I’m afraid of anything. You needn’t worry about me. I’ve lots of such 
links m die chain, and I don’t regard it as of any importance. But an 
additional link can do no harm. However, I’m not worry mg about 
you, though I’m leaving you almost alone with those horrors Don’t 
be afraid. They won’t go to the police. They won’t daie. Hullo, 
you're going awav, too, to-day ? ’ he cried suddenly in quite 1 different, 
cheerful voice to a very young man who came up gaily to greet lum 
‘I didn’t know you were gomg by the express, too. Wlicrc^ To } our 
mother?’ 

The mother of the young min was a very wealthy landowner in a 
neighbouring province, anel the young man was a distant relative ot 
Juba Lembke’s who had been sta\ing about a fortnight in our town 

‘No, I’m going farther than tint I’m oft to R — . I shall have to 
spend eight hours 111 the tram Off to Pctcisburg^* the young man 
asked with a laugh. 

‘What made you think that I wis going to Petersburg of all 
places?’ l\'ter asked, lauglnng even moie openlv. 

The young man wagged a gloved fmgei it him 

‘Well, yes, y^ou’vc guessed right,’ Peter whispered to Iilm mysteri- 
ously. ‘I’ve got letters from Mrs Leinbke', and I sliill hive to tall on 
three or four influential gentlemen - you know whom I mean - elamn 
’em, to be quite frank A elcvihsh )ob’’ 

‘But whv, tell me, is she m sueh a blue fuiik^’ the young man 
wlnspcrcd too ‘ She woukin’t sec me y estcrda\ I don’t think she need 
worry about her husbanel On the contiar) , he cedlapsed so conspicu- 
ously at the fire, as it wcic, rcadv to sicntiec Ins own life ’ 

‘Well, there it is,’ Peter snd with i luigh ‘You sec, she’s afraid that 
some people may have wiitten fiom hete alicieK - I mean, certam 
gentlemen In short, Stavrogm is t tlic bottom ot it, or rather Prince 
K. Oh, it’s a long story . I may be able to tell ^ on somcdiing about it 
on the journey - as far as my chivalrous feelings will allow, at least. 
This is a relative of mine, Sceond-Licutenaiit Erkcl. who is stationed 
m the country not fir from heic.’ 

The y^oung man, who had been squinting at Eikcl, touehed his hat. 
Erkcl bowed. 

‘ But, really, Verkhovensky, eight hours in the tram is an awful bore. 
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you know. Colonel Berestov, an awfully amusmg chap, owns the 
place next to ours, is travelling with me m the first class. Married a 
Gann («& de Game), and, you know, he is an awfully decent fellow. 
Got ideas, too. Been here only a couple of days. A terrible whist ad- 
dict. Wc could get up a game, couldn’t we^ I’ve already got a fourth. 
Pripukhlov, our merchant from T — , big beard and all, a milbonaire. 
I mean, a real millionaire Take my word for it. I’ll introduce him to 
you - a most interestmg money-bag We shall have a good laugh ’ 
‘With the greatest of pleasure I’m very fond of a game of cards m 
the tram, but I’m afraid I’m tiavellmg second-chss ’ 

‘That’s easily arranged, my dear chap Get m witli us I’ll tell tliem 
to take your things to the first class The chief guard cats out of my 
hand What have you got^ A suit-case^ A rug^* 

‘Excellent, let’s go * 

Peter took lus suit-case, lus rug, and his book, and moved into the 
first-class compartment at once witli the utmost enthusiasm Erktl 
helped him The third bell lang 

‘Well, Erkcl,* Peter said, holding out his hand to him from the 
wmdow for the last time, ‘I’m sorry, but I have to sit down to cards 
widi them ’ 

‘Why bother to explain it to me, sir’ I understand I understand 
everything, sir ’ 

‘Well, m that case, so long,’ Peter said, turnmg away suddenlv on 
hearing himself addressed by the young man, who wanted to mtro- 
duce him to Ins partners . 

And Erkcl never saw hi» Peter Verkhovensky agam 
He returned home very sad Not that he was alarmed at bemg left 
so suddenly by Peter, but - but he had turned away from him so 
quickly when that young dandy had called lum, and - and he could 
have said something different to him, and not just ‘so long’ or - he 
could at least have pressed his hand more cordially 
It was the last thmg that rankled Somethmg else was beginnmg to 
gnaw at his poor heart - somethmg he could not yet understand him- 
self, somethmg that was connected with the cvenmg before. 
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Stepan Verkhovetisky*s Last Pilgrimage 

I 

I AM convinced that Stepan Verkhovensky was very much afraid 
when he realized that the time he had fixed for his mad enterprise was 
approaching. I am convinced that he suffered greatly from fc ir, especi- 
ally on die night before he had set off - that terrible night Nastasya 
mentioned to me afterwards that he had gone to bed late and that he 
had slept. But that docs not prove anything; people sentenced to 
deadi, it is said, sleep very soundly even on the eve of their execution 
Though he had left Ins house in daylight, when a nervous man is al- 
ways more courageous (and the Major, Virgmsky’s relative, stopped 
believing in God as soon as the night was over), I am convinced diit 
he could never have imagined himself alone on the h*ghwav without 
horror, and in such a condition, too No doubt a certain feeling of des- 
peration at first softened the blow of rhit tcriiblc sensation of solitude 
m which he suddenly found himself as soon as he h id left Stasie and 
the comfortable home in which he had spent twenty } ears. But that 
made no difference: however clearly he realized the horrors awaiting 
lum, he would have gone out and taken to the road ' There was a feel- 
ing of pride in what he had undertaken that fascinated him in spite of 
everything. Oh, he could have accepted Mrs Stavrogin’s magnificent 
conditions and have remained dependent ©n her chanty *comme im 
ordinary hanger-on! ’ But ho had not accepted hoi chanty and had not 
lemamed. And now he left her Inmsclf and raised ‘the bumer of the 
great idea *, and was gomg to die for it on the highway • That is what 
he must have been feeling ; that was how his action must have appeared 
to him. 

Another question presented itself to me more than once; why did 
he have to run away - that is, h.orally run away on foot, and not 
simply drive away m a carnage^ At first I explained it by the imprac- 
ticability of fifty years and by the fmtastic bent of his mind under the 
influence of strong emotion. I could not help feelmg that die idea ot 
ordermg fresh post-horses and carriages (even if they had liamess- 
bells) would have appeared too simple and prosaic to Inni ; a pilgrim- 
age, on the other hand, albeit with an umbrella, was much more 
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picturesque and mucli more expressive of love and revenge. But now 
that everytliing is at an end, I can only suppose that it all happened 
much more simply. To begin with, he was afraid to hire horses be- 
cause Mrs Stavrogin might have got wind of it and kept him back by 
force, which she would most certainly have done, and he would have 
certainly complied and then - farewell the great idea for ever! Again, 
to give an order for post-horses one has at least to know where one is 
going. But the thing that worried him most at that moment was that 
he had not the faintest idea where he was going. For if he had made up 
liis mind to go to a certain city, his enterprise would have appeared 
both absurd and impossible in his eyes. He had a strong feeling that it 
would be so. For what on earth would he do m that particular city, 
and why not another? To look for ce tuarchatid'? But what marchand? 
Here again the second and most terrible question cropped up. For, as 
a matter of fact, there was nothing he dreaded more than ce watchivtd, 
whom he set off to find so suddenly and in such haste and whom he 
was in reality very terrified of finding. No, the highway was much 
better. Simply walk along it without thinking of anything for as long 
as he could refrain from thinking. The highway is something that goes 
on for miles and miles and miles, stretching endlessly ahead, like a 
man’s life, Rkc a man’s dream. There is an idea in the open road ; but 
what sort of idea is there in an order for post-horses? An order for 
post-horses is the end of an idea. FiVe la grande route, and what happens 
tlicn is in the lap of the gods. 

After the sudden and unexpected meeting with Lisa which I have 
dc.scribed, he walked on in greater self-oblivion than ever. The road 
passed within half a mile of Skvoreslmiki, and - strange to say - at first 
he did not even notice how he had got on it. At that moment he 
could not bear to think rationally or to give liimself a full account of 
his actions. A fine ram kept fallmg, stopping, and falhng again; but he 
did not even notice the rain. Nor did he notice how he threw his bag 
over his shoqider, and how much easier it was to walk like that. After 
walking a mile or so, he suddenly stopped and looked round. The old 
road, black and full of deep ruts left by wheels and planted with wil- 
lows on each side, stretched before liim like an endless thread; on the 
right were bare fields covered with stubble after the harvest, on the 
left there were bushes, and beyond them a wood. And in the distance 
- in the distance was the scarcely perceptible hne of the railway run- 
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ning slantwise, and on it the smoke of a tram, but no sound was heard. 
Mr Vcrkhovensky fch a little afraid, but only for a moment. He sighed 
vaguely, put down his bag beside a willow, and sat down to rest. As 
he was sittmg down, he felt shivery and wrapped himself m lus rug; 
beconimg aware of the ram, he put up his umbrella He sat like that 
for some time, occasionally muttermg to himself, and graspmg the 
handle of the umbrella firmly m his hand. Various images passed m a 
feverish file before lum, quickly succeeding each other in his mmd, 
‘Lwe, Ltse,' he thought, ‘and witli her ce Maurice. ... Strange people, 
... But what was that strange fire tlicrc, and what were they nlkmg 
about, and who were murdered? I expect Stasic has not yet had time 
to find out and is still waiting for me with my coffee. ... At cards ^ 
Did I really lose men at cards? Well - m Russia durmg die so-called 
period of serfdom. ... Dear me, and Fcdka^* 

He gave a violent start with terror and looked round him* ‘What 
if that Fedka is crouching somewhere bclimd those bushes? They say 
he has a whole band of robbcis on the higliwai Oh dear, I shall dicn - 
I shall then tell him the whole truth - I shall tell him that I was to 
blame and - and that I was great!) distiessed for tui years on lus ac- 
count, much more than he was as a solclit r and - and I sh ill give him 
my purse H*m! fai cu tout quaniutc nnibhs, tl / nudta Ls louhles et il 
me Ultra tout dt tut me.' 

In ius panic he shut lus umbrella foi some unknown reason and 
put It down beside him. A cart appeared in the distance on the load 
from the town, he began w itching it 111 dismi) 

*Guice a Duu, it’s a cart, and it’s coming slowly That can’t be dan- 
gerous. Those are local foimdercd horses. I alwa\s sud that breed - 
It was Peter lb leh, though, who talked at the club about horse-bi ced- 
ing and I mulcted hmi, tt puis, but there is somethmg behind that cart 
and - )es - 1 believe theie’s a peas mt woman m it A peasant woman 
and a peasant - cela comniitue a Cw tassuraut The woman btlund and 
the peasant m front, c\st rassuraut au plus haul dtqrt.' • 

The cart came alongside, it was a fairly well-built and decent-look- 
ing peasant cart. The woman was sitting on a well-stuffed sack, and 
the peasant on the scat m front of die cart with lus feet hanging down 
sideways towards Mr Vcrkhovensky. A red cow was mdeed jogguig 
along bchmd, tied by the horns to die cart. The peasant and the woman 
stared at Mr Vcrkhovensky, and Mr Vcrkliovcnsky stared back at 
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tliem, but after they had gone on twenty paces, he suddenly got up 
hurriedly and tried to overtake them. 

It looked safer to him in the proximity of tlie cart, but having over- 
taken it, he again forgot all about it and became once more absorbed 
in the fragments of thoughts and images which floated through his 
mind. He walked on without suspecting, of course, that to the two 
people in the cart he presented at that moment as mysterious and 
interesting an object as one could meet on the road. 

‘Who might you be, sir, if you don’t mind my asking?’ the woman 
could not resist saying at last, when Mr Verkhovensky suddenly 
looked up at her absent-mindedly. 

The peasant woman was about twenty-seven, black-browed and 
red-checked, witli a friendly smile on her red bps, between which 
gleamed two rows of white even teeth. 

‘Are you - are you addressing me?’ Mr Verkhovensky murmured 
widi mournful surprise. 

*A merchant, I daresay,’ the peasant remarked confidently. 

He was a tall, well-built man of forty, with a broad and intelligent 
face and witli a large reddish beard. 

‘No, I’m not really a merchant - I - I - moi cest d* autre chose* Mr 
Verkhovensky parried the question somehow, and, to be on the safe 
side,^laggcd beliind a little to the back of the cart so that he was walk- 
ing alongside die cow. 

‘Must be a gentleman, then,’ die peasant decided, hearing words in 
a foreign language, and gave a tug at the horse. 

‘No wonder we was looking at you, sir. Are you out for a walk?’ 
the young peasant woman asked, unable to suppress her curiosity. 

‘Are you - are you asking me?’ 

‘Foreigners sometimes come here by train, and your boots, sir, 
don’t seem to be from our local shops.’ 

‘Army boots those be,’ the peasant put in complacendy and 
gravely. 

‘No, not really army boots. I’m 

‘What an inquisitive female,’ Mr Verkhovensky reflected irritably. 
‘And how they stare at me - mats etijin. In a word, it is strange that I 
should feel as if I’d done something wrong to them, while I’ve done 
them no harm.’ 

The woman began whispering something to the man. 
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‘Excuse me, sir, but if you*d like we*d give you a lift.* 

Mr Verkhovcnsky suddenly recollected lumself. 

‘Thank you, thank you, my friend. I’d be very glad of a lift because 
I am very tired, but how am I to get m?’ 

‘How strange it is,* he thought to himself, ‘that I’ve been walking 
so long beside that cow and it never occurred to me to ask them for a 
hft. This “real hfe** has sometlimg very characteristic about it.* 

The peasant, however, did not pull up the horse at once 

‘And where arc you going to, sir?* he asked, a little mistrustfully. 

Mr Verkhovcnsky did not get his meaning at once. 

‘To Khatovo, I suppose^* 

‘To Khatov? No, not really to Khatov. I don’t think I know Inm 
very well, though I have heard of him.* 

‘The village of Kliatovo, sir Seven miles from here.* 

‘A village? e'est chamant Yes, I’ve heard of it, of course.’ 

Mr Verkhovcnsky was still walkmg, and they still did not put him 
on the cart. A wonderful idea flashed through his mind. 

‘You don’t think I am - cr - I’ve got a passport and I’m a professor 
- I mean, a teacher, if you like. A head teacher. Out, cest comme (a 
quon petit tradutre I’d be very glad of a hft and - cr - I’ll bujr you - I’ll 
buy you a pint of vodka for it.* 

‘It’ll be fiftv copecks, sir. It’s a bad road ’ 

‘ Or it wouldn’t be fair to ourselves, would it, sir ^ ’ the woman put in. 
‘Fifty copecks^ Oh, all right, fifty copecks C*cst encore mteuv,j*at 
en tout quarantc roubles, turns -’ 

The peasant pulled up, and Mr Veikhovensky was dragged mto the 
cart by their joint efforts and seated on a sack beside the > oung woman. 
His head was still m a whirl. At times he felt himself that he was ter- 
ribly absent-minded and was not thmking of what he ought to be 
thmkmg, and he was amazed at it This consciousness of the morbid 
weakness of his mind became ver^ namful to lum and even hurt lus 
fechngs. • 

‘ Wliat - wliat’s this belund? A cow?’ he suddenly asked the young 
woman. 

‘Why, sir, haven’t you ever seen one?* laughed the woman. 
‘Bought it m the town,’ the peasant mterposed. ‘Our own cattle 
died in the sprmg, you sec, sir. The plague. All of ’em went down 
with it. Not half of them left. Enough to make you cry, sir.* 
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And he whipped the horse, which got stuck m a rut again. 

‘Yes, that’s tlie sort of dimg that happens m Russia - and, generaDy, 
we Russians - well, yes, that’s what happens,’ Mr Verkhovensky 
broke off. 

‘If you’re a teacher, sir, then what arc you going to Khatovo for? 
Or arc you thinking of going farther?’ 

‘I - 1 mean. I’m not particularly anxious to go any farther - cest ^ 
dire ~ I’m gomg to a merchant’s.’ 

‘To Spasov, is it^’ 

‘Yes, yes, that’s right. To Spasov But it doesn’t matter, really ’ 

‘If you’re going to Spasov, sir, and on foot, too, it would take )ou 
a week m them boots of yours,* laughed the young woman. 

‘ That’s right, and it doesn’t really matter, mes atnts, it doesn’t mat- 
ter,’ Mr Verkhovensky broke off impatiently. 

‘Frightfully inquisitive people*’ he thought ‘The young worn in, 
tliough, speaks better than he docs, and I notice tint since their eman- 
cipation of February 19th their language has changed a little and - and 
what does it matter to me whether I’m ui Spasov or not m Spasov ? 
However, I’ll pay them, so why do they pester me^* 

‘If it’s Spasov, sir, you want, you’ll have to go by the steamer,’ the 
peasant persisted. 

‘That’s quite true, sir,’ the young woman put m animatedly. ‘If you 
go by carnage along the bank, it’s twuit)-fivc miles more.’ 

‘Forty more likely * 

‘You’ll just be m time to catch the steamer in Ustyevo at two 
o’clock to-morrow,’ die ) oung woman clinched the matter. 

But Mr Verkhovensky fell silent obstinately His questioners fell 
silent, too The peasant tugged at the horse; the woman exchanged 
short remarks with him from time to time Mr Verkhovensky dozed 
off. He was very surprised when the ) oung woman, laughing, woke 
him by shaking him vigorously and he found himself in a radicr large 
Milage at the entrance of a cottage with three windows. 

‘Have you had a nap, sir?’ 

‘What’s that ^ Where am I ? Oh wcU, never mmd,* sighed Mr Verk- 
hovensky and got off die cart. 

He gazed round him sorrowfully. The village looked strange and 
terribly outlandish to lum. 

‘I’ve quite forgotten the fifty copecks,’ he addressed the peasant 
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with a sort of incongruously hurried gesture; he was evidently afraid 
of parting from them. 

* We*ll settle indoors, sir. Come in, please,’ the peasant invited linn. 

‘It’s nice inside,* the young woman encouraged him. 

Mr. Verkhovensky walked up the rickety steps. 

‘But how IS It possible^* he whispered in great and apprehensive 
perplexity, going into the cottage, however. *EUe Va voulu * Some- 
thing seemed to stab at his heart, and he again suddenly forgot every- 
thing, even the fact tint he had gone into the cottage. 

It was a light and fairly clean peasant’s cottage, with three windows 
and two rooms It was not an mn, but just a cottage at which people 
famahar with the place stopped when passing through die village Mr 
Verkhovensky went straight to the corner of the room reserved for 
visitors without showing any embarrassment He forgot to greet the 
people, sat down and tell into a revet ic Meanwhile an extremely 
pleisant sensation of warmth after spending three hours m the damp 
air suddenly spread all over his body L\cn the teverish dull which 
ran in shivery spasms down his spine, as always happens m a fever, 
especially with nervous people, suddcnlv became agreeable to Inm as 
he came into a warm loom from the cold He raised lus head, and the 
delicious smell of hot pancakes with which the woman of the house 
was bus) at the stove tickled his nostiils. He smiled a ehild-hke snnle 
and leaned over to the w oman 

‘What’s that?’ he suddenly murmured ‘It is puicakes^ A/an - cc^t 
cliarnuvit ’ 

‘Would )ou hkc some, sir?’ die woman politely offered him some 
at once 

‘I would, indeed I would,’ Mr Yerkhovensk) said, brightening up. 
‘And - and I’d Jikc some tea, too, if I mas ’ 

‘Shall I put on die samovar, sir? With pleasure, sir ’ 

The pancakes were served on a 1 irge plate w itli a big blue pattern - 
the famous country pancakes, dun, made hill ol wlieit-flpur, covered 
widi fresh hot butter - most delicious pancakes! Mr Vcikhovensky 
tasted them widi relish. 

‘How rich and how nice they are* And if only I could have tw doigt 
d*eau dc vte* 

‘I beg your pardon, sir? Is it vodka \ou’d like?’ 

‘Yes, yes, just a drop. Un tout petit ticn * 
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‘Five copecks’ worth, sir?’ 

‘Yes, just five, five, five, un tout petit riett* Mr Verkhovensky 
assented with a bhssfii] little smile. 

Ask a man of the lower classes to do somethmg for you, and, if he 
can only do so, he will do it conscientiously and with great cordiality; 
but ask him to fetch some vodka, and his customary serene cordiahty 
is suddenly transformed mto a sort of hurried and joyful desire to 
oblige you, almost into a warm-hearted solicitude for you The man 
who goes to fetch your vodka - though it is only you who arc going 
to drmk it and not he, and he knows it beforehand - seems to feel as 
though he were to share in your gratification. In less than three or 
four minutes (the pub was only a few yards away) a half-pint bottle 
with a large greenish glass stood before Mr Verkhovensky. 

‘Is all that for me?* he cried m great surprise. ‘Tve always had vod- 
ka, but I never knew that you could get such a lot for five copecks * 

He filled his glass, got up and with a certain solemnity, crossed the 
room to the otlier corner where his companion on the sack, the blark- 
browed peasant woman, whose questions had annoyed him so much, 
had seated herself The young woman looked embarrassed and would 
not accept it at first, but having said all that was required of her by 
custom, she stood up and drank it decorously in three sips, as women 
do, and gave back the glass and bowed to Mr Verkhovensky with an 
expression of extreme suffering on her face. He returned the bow 
solemnly and went back to the table lookmg very proud. 

All this took place on the spur of the moment; a second before he 
did not know Inmsclf that he would go and treat the young peasant 
woman to a glass of vodka. 

‘I have a real genius for dcalmg with the common people, and I’ve 
always told them so,* he thought complacently, pouring out the 
vodka that was left in the bottle; though there was less than a glass, 
the vodka revived and warmed him and even went to his head a 
little. ( 

*Je suts malade tout h fait, mats ce nest pas trop mauvais d'etre malade,' 

‘Would you care to buy, sir? 'a gentle woman’s voice asked beside 
him. 

He raised his eyes, and to his surprise saw a lady standing before 
him - une dame et elle en avait V air - a lady of over thirty, very modest 
in appearance, dressed like a townswoman m a darkish gown with a 
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large grey shawl on her shoulders. There was something very friendly 
in her face which at once appealed to Mr Verkhovensky. She had only 
just'this minute come back to the cottage, in wliich she had left her 
things on a bench close by the place where Mr Verkhovensky was sit- 
ting. Among them was a brief-case, at which, he recalled, he had 
glanced curiously, and a not very large bag of American cloth. From 
this bag she took out two beautifully bound books with a cross en- 
graved on the covers and offered them to Mr Verkhovensky. 

*Eh - mats je crois que cest I'Euan^ile - with the greatest of pleasure. 

. . . Oh, I understand now. Vous etes ce quon appelle a gospel woman. 
Tve read about it more than once. Fifty copecks?' 

‘Thirty-five copecks,' replied the gospel woman. 

‘With the greatest of pleasure. Je nai riett contre I'Evangile et - I’ve 
been wanting to read it again for a long time.* 

The thought flashed through his mind at that moment that he had 
not read the gospel for thirty years at least and that perhaps only seven 
years before he had recalled a little from it when rcadmg Renan's Vie 
de Jhus. As he had no small change on him, he pulled out Ins four ten- 
rouble notes - all tliat he had. The landlady undertook to get change, 
and it was only then that he noticed, as he looked round the room, 
that a good many people had come into the cottage and that all of 
them had been watchmg him for some time and, he thought, talking 
about him. They were also discussing the fire in the town, most of all 
the owner of the cow, for he had only just returned from there. They 
were talking of arson and the Spigiilin workmen. 

‘He never said a word to me about the fire when he was bringing 
me here, and yet he talked of everything,' it occurred to Mr Veikho- 
vensky for some reason. 

‘Stepan Trofimovich, sir, is it you I sec? I'd never have expected to 
meet you here! Don't you know me, sir?' cried an elderly man, who 
looked like an old serf servant, v ith a shaven beard and wealing a 
greatcoat with a long reversible collar. • 

Mr Verkhovensky got frightened when he heard his name. 

‘I’m sorry,* he murmured, ‘I’m afraid 1 don’t quite remember 
you.* 

‘You must have forgotten, sir. Why, I’m Anisim - Anisim Ivanov. 
I used to be in the service of die late Mr Gaganov, and I've seen you, 
sir, and Mrs Stavrogin many tunes at the late Mrs Gaganov's. I used 
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to go to you with books from her and I brought Petersburg sweets 
twice from her to you, sir.* 

‘Oh, yes, I remember \ou, Amsim,* smiled Mr Vcrkhoveiisky. ‘Do 
you live here?' 

‘I live near Spasov, sir, m tlic village close to the V — monastery 
I’m in die service of die late Mrs Gaganov s sister, Marfa Sergeyevna. 
Perhaps you remember her, sir She broke a leg jumping out of her 
carnage on die way to a ball Now she lives near the monastery, and 
I’m m her service. And I’m on my way to the town now, you see, sir, 
to visit my relations.’ 

‘ Oh yes, yes ’ 

‘I was very pleased to see you, sir. You were always so kind to me,’ 
Amsim declared, smiling happily. ‘And where arc you going to, sir, 
like that all by yourself, it seems? I don’t think you’ve ever gone on a 
journey alone before, have you, sir?* 

Mr Verkhovensky looked at him timidly. 

‘Not to us by any chance, sir? To Spasov?’ 

‘Yes, I’m going to Spasov. // me icnihlc qiie tout le monde va h 
Spa^of ...’ 

‘Not to Fyodor Matveyevich’s, sir^ He will be pleased to see you. 
He used to respect you very much in the old days, sir. Often speaks of 
you now, he does.’ 

‘Yes, yes, to Fyodor Matvcyevidi’s.’ 

‘I see, sir. So that’s why the peasants here arc wondering about you, 
sir. They seem to tlimk they saw you walkmg on the road. A stupid 
lot tlicy are, sir.’ 

‘You see, Amsim, I - I wagered, like the Englishmen do, that I 
would walk on foot and I -’ 

Beads of perspiration stood out on his forchc.id. 

‘I see, sir, I see ’ Amsim listened to lum with pitiless curiosity. 

But Mr Verkhovensky could bear it no longer. He was so embar- 
rassed that lie felt like gettmg up and walkmg out of the cottage. But 
they brought the samovar ^ and at that moment the gospel woman, who 
had gone out for something, came back. Amsim gave m and walked 
away. 

The peasants were mdecd greatly puzzled: ‘What sort of person is 
he? Found walkmg on die highway, says he is a teacher, dresses like a 
foreigner, and has no more sense than a little cluld, gives funny an- 
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swcrs, as though he has run away from someone, and he has got 
money !* They were even proposing to inform the police, particularly 
as things were not very quiet in the town. But Anisim put things right 
in a moment He went into the passage and told ever) one who cared 
to listen that Mr Verkhovensky was not just a teacher but ‘a great 
scholar engaged in learned studies, and he usca to be a local land- 
owner himself, and has been living for the last twenty -two ^ears m 
the house of Mrs Stavrogin, the wife of an army general, and was the 
most important person there, and greatly respected by eveisbody in 
the town. He used to lose fifty- and hundred-rouble notes at the 
Gentlemen’s Club m one evening, and he was a Councillor by rink, 
which IS the same as a hcutcnint-eolonel 111 the army, only one rink 
lower than a full colonel. As for his having money, he gets lots of 
money through Mrs Stav rogin.* etc , etc 

‘Aftin cc^t unc dame it tn^ comnie tl Mr Vcrkliovcnsky thought, 
resting after Anisim’s attick and watching ith agreeable curiosity the 
gospel woman, who was, however, drinking her tea in not quite a 
lady-hke fashion from a saucer and with 1 lump of sugar in her mouth 
*Cc petit moneati du sf/ert, ce nc^t run There is something noble and m- 
dependent and, at the same time, gentle about her Le conime tl faiit 
tout pur, but rather of a diffcient sort * 

He soon found out from her that her name was Sophi i Mltve^ cvna 
Ulitin and that she re illy lived at K — , where she hid a sister, a widow, 
who had been married to an artisan; she was a widow too, and her 
husband, a second-heuten iiit who hid been a sergeant before he re- 
ceived his commission, had been killed at Sebastopol. 

‘But you’ie still so young, vou\ u\wi:: pas trente aiis * 

‘Thirty-four,’ Mrs Ulitui said with i smile. 

‘Do you understand French^’ 

‘A little. After m\ husb ind’s death I lived for four \ e irs ui a gentle- 
man’s house and picked it up from 'u children ’ 

She told him thit she was only eighteen when her hysband was 
killed, that she was for some time in Sebastopol as a nurse, and that 
after that she lived in different places, and was now travelhng about 
selling the gospel. 

'Mats mon Dicu, wasn’t it with you that that queer, that very queer 
story luppened m our town?’ 

She blushed; it turned out that it was she. 
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*Ces vauriens, ces malhereux!* he began in a voice trembling with 
indignation; the painful and hateful recollection sent a pang through 
his heart. For a moment he seemed lost m thought. 

‘Good Lord! she’s gone away again/ he thought, recollecting him- 
self with a start and noticing diat she was no longer sitting beside him. 
‘ She keeps going m and out, and seems to be busy with something. I 
can see that she seems to be worried, too. Balt,je devtens i^oiste!* 

He raised his eyes and saw Anisim, but this time in most threatenmg 
surroundmgs The cottage was full of peasants, and it was evidently 
Anisim who had brought them diere. The owner of the cottage was 
there, too, and the peasant who owned the cow, two other peasants 
(they turned out to be coachmen), anotlier little man, half drunk, and 
dressed like a peasant, though clean-shaven, who looked like an artisan 
ruined by drink and who talked more dian any of them. And all of 
them were talking about him, Stepan Verkhovensky The peasant 
with the cow persisted that to go by road would mean a journey of 
more than durty-five miles, and that he most certainly must go by 
steamer The half-drunk artisan and the master of die house contested 
his pomt warmly 

‘ ’Cause, you see, if the gentleman goes by steamer across the lake. 
It’ll be nearer all right. There ain’t nobody saying nodung against it 
Bjut the trouble is the steamer don’t go diere, not at diis time of the 
year - see?’ 

‘It docs. It docs, It docs go diere for another week,’ cried Anisim, 
who seemed to be more excited dian any of diem 

‘Aye, so^it docs. But it don’t come punctual hkc, seeing as how it 
IS so late m the season. It has to wait three days m Ustyevo some- 
times ’ 

‘It will be here to-morrow, at two o’clock sharp. You’ll be in 
Spasov before evening, sir,’ Anisim raged 

*Mais quest ce qutl a, cet hommeV Mr Verkhovensky cried m trepida- 
tion, waiting m terror for what they were gomg to do with him. 

It was now the coachmen’s turn to join m the argument. They be- 
gan to bargain with him. They demanded three roubles to Ustyevo 
The others shouted that that was the right fare, and that dicy had been 
drivmg to Ustyevo all summer for that price. 

‘But - cr - It’s nice here, too,’ Mr Verkhovensky mumbled. ‘And 
I don’t want to -’ 
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‘Aye, sir, yoii’re quite right. It’s very nice in Spasov, and Fyodor 
Matveycvich will be pleased to sec you.’ 

*Mon Dieu, mes amis, dns is such a surprise to me.’ 

At last Mrs Ulitin came back. But she sat down on the bench look- 
ing sad and dejected. 

‘I will never get to Spasov,’ she said to the woman of tlie house. 

‘Why, are you going to Spasov, too’* Mr Verkhovensky asked 
with a start. 

It turned out that a lady had told her the day before to wnt for her 
in Kliitovo, promising to drive her to Spasov, but she h id noi conic. 

‘What am I going to do now’’ Mis Ulitin kept repe icing 

* Mills, ma cfierc et notwelle amte, I can take you tlicre just as well as 
tliat lady of yours, to that village, whitever it is, to which I’ve lured a 
carnage, and to-morrow - why, to-inoriow we’ll go on to Spasov 
together.’ 

‘Are you going to Spasov too’’ 

‘Mjk, (jue jam, et je sms emJianti^ I shill be delighted to take you 
tlicre. They want to take me, and I have already hired them. Which 
of you have I hired’’ Mr Verkhovensky asked, suddenly overcome by 
an intense desire to go to Spasov. 

A quarter of an hour later tlicv got into a covered cart; he very 
lively and completely satisfied, she with her pack and a grateful smile 
beside him. Anisim helped them in 

‘A good journey to you, sir,’ he said, bustling round the cart. ‘It’s 
been a great pleasure to sec you, sir ’ 

‘Good-bye, my friend, good-b\e, gotxl-byc!’ 

‘You’ll see Fyodor Matveycvich, su ’ 

‘Yes, my friend, yes - Fyodor Mitveycvicli - good-bye now.* 

2 

‘ You see, my fticnd - you will let me call ) ou my friend, •I’esf-re pus’* 
Mr Vcrkliovcnsky began hurncdlv the moment the cart started. ‘You 
sec, I - faime le peuple, c e^t mdtspeusahle, muis 1 / me semhle qtie je tie 
Vavais jamais vu de prh. Stone - ula va sath dire quillc est ausn le 
peuple - mais le vrat peuple, die true ones, I mean, die ones you meet 
on the road, it seems to me that all dicy are interested m is where 
exactly 1 am going. But let’s drop all tlus unpleasant business. 1 
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behcve Tm talking nonsense, but that’s only because I’m talking so 
fast.’ 

‘You seem to be ill, sir,’ Mrs Ulitm said, watclimg him narrowly 
but respectfully. 

‘No, no I must only wrap myself up, and, besides, tlicre’s a fresh 
wind blowing, a very fresh wmd; but never mmd tliat. That’s not 
what I meant to say really. Chhe et incomparable amie, I think I’m al- 
most happy, and you’re tlie cause of it. Happiness doesn’t pay me, 
because I start at once forgiving all my enemies. . . .* 

‘Why, that’s very good, sir.’ 

‘Not always, chire innocente L'Evanqtle - Vous voyez, desormais nous 
le prcchcrons ensemble, and I shall gladly sell your beautiful little books. 
Yes, I must sav it is rather an idea, quelque chose de tres nouveau dans ce 
Retire. The common people are religious, c* est admts, but they don’t yet 
know the gospel I will expound it to them By expounding it to 
them verbally it is possible to correct the errors of that remarkable 
book, wluch, of course, I shall treat with the utmost respect. I will be 
useful to you even on the road. I’ve always been useful. I always told 
them that et h cette clihe ingrate Oh, let us forgive, let us forgive; first 
of all let us forgive all and always Let us hope that we, too, shall be 
forgiven. Yes, because all, every one of us, have wronged one an- 
other We are all guilty!* 

‘Yliat, I think, you said that very well, sir.’ 

‘Yes, yes I feel that I’m speaking well I shall speak to them very 
well, but - what w’as it I was going to say ? It was something impor- 
tant I keep losing the thread and I cannot lemembcr. You won’t let 
me part from you, will you^ I feel that the way you look at me and - 
and I can’t help being surprised at your manners: you’re so sunple- 
hearted, you call me “sir”, and you pour your tea from the cup mto 
the saucer, and - and that horrid lump of sugar. But there is some- 
thing delightful about you, and I can see from your features — Oh, 
don’t blush* and don’t be afraid of me as a man. Chhe et incomparable, 
pour moi une femme cest tout. I can’t live without a woman at my side, 
but only at my side. . . . Oh, Tm afraid. I’m awfully confused. 1 can’t 
remember what I was gomg to say. Oh, blessed is he to whom God 
always sends a woman and - and, I dunk, indeed, that I am a little too 
excited. And there’s a great idea m the open road, too! That’s - that’s 
what I was going to say - about the idea. I’ve remembered it now, but 
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I kept losing it. And why have diey taken us farther? It was very nice 
tlierc too, but here - cela dement trap froid. A propos,j*ai eti tout qitarante 
roubles et voilh cet argent. Take it Please, take it. I don’t know how to 
take care of it. I’m sure to lose it. It will be taken away from me and - 
I thmk I’m gomg to fall asleep. My head’s swiinniing It’s going 
round and round and round. Oh, how kmd you are* What is it you’re 
wrapping me up with?’ 

‘I’m afraid, sir, you’re feverish, and I’ve covered )ou witli my 
blanket. Only about the money, sir. I’d rather -’ 

‘Oh, for heaven’s Sake, nen pat Ions plus, parce qtte cela me fait mal. 
Oh, how kmd you arc!’ 

He stopped talkmg rather abruptly and verv soon fell into a fcvciish, 
shivery sleep. The country road by which they travelled die twelve 
miles was far from smooth, and the carnage jolted terribly. Mr Verk- 
hovensky woke up frequently, raised lus head quickly from the little 
pillow which Mrs Uhtm had slipped under it, and asked, ‘Are you 
here?* as though he were afraid that she would leave him He also told 
her diat he dreamt of gaping jaws lull of teeth and that it made him 
feel veiy horrid. Mrs Ulitm was greatly worried about him. 

The coachmen brought them straight to a large cottage with four 
wmdows and other small cottages m the court) ard. Mr Verkhoven- 
sky woke up and went straight mto the second room, the best and 
most spacious room of the house His slccp\ face assumed a most fussy 
expression. He at once cxplamcd to die woman of the house, a tall and 
tlnck-set woman of forty with very black hair and almost with a 
moustache, diat he required die whole room for himself 

‘Shut the door, please,’ he ordered, ‘and don’t let an) one in, patce 
que nous auons a pat hr Oui,fai heaiuoup h uous dire, chtre amie. I’ll pay 
you, I’ll pay you!’ He waved his arms at the woman 

Though he was in a hurry, he seemed to speak widi difficult) . The 
woman listened with an ungracious r, but was silent to signif) assent, 
but there was a feehng of somethmg menacing in her silcHice. He did 
not notice anydung, however, aild demanded hurriedly (lie seemed to 
be m an awful hurry) that she should leave them and get some dinner 
ready for them, ‘without a moment’s delay’. 

At diat point the woman with the moustache could restram herself 
no longer. 

‘This isn’t an mn, sir, and wc don’t serve duiners for travellers, i 
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could boil some crayfish for you or put on the samouar, but we have 
notliing else. There won’t be fresh fish till to-morrow.* 

But Mr Verkliovcnsky waved liis hands, repeating with angry im- 
patience, ‘I’ll pay you; only be quick, be quick!* They settled on fish 
soup and roast cliicken. The woman declared that there was not a 
chicken to be had in the whole village, but she agreed to go and sec if 
she could find one, though with an air as if she were doing him a great 
favour. 

As soon as she had gone, Mr Verkhovensky sat down on the sofa 
and made Mrs Ulitin sit down beside him. There were arm-chairs and 
a sofa in the room, but they were m a most dreadful condition. The 
whole room, which was rather large (it had a partition with a bed be- 
hind it) and covered with old, tattered yellow paper, and horrible 
lithograplis of mythological subjects on the walls, and a long row of 
icons and sets of copper ones in the nearest corner, presented, with its 
strange assortment of furniture, an unsightly mixture of urban and 
traditional peasant life. But he did not even look at it. He didn’t even 
look through the window at the huge lake, tlic shore of which was 
only about twenty yards from die cottage. 

*At last i^e arc alone, and we shan’t let anyone ml I want to tell you 
cverydiing f/om the very beginning.* 

Mrs Uhtin stopped him with a look of great uneasiness. 

‘Do you realize, Mr Verkhovensky — ’ 

^Comment, votis savez dejh mm nom ? * he asked with a happy smile. 

‘I heard it this morning from Anisim when you were talking to 
him. What I’d like to tell you is -’ and she began whispering to him 
rapidly, looking nervously at the closed door, for fear diat anyone 
might overhear her, that the village isn’t safe, sir. All the local peas- 
ants, though they arc fishermen, make their living chiefly by cliarging 
visitors every summer what they think fit. The village is not on the 
highway, but is miles from anywhere, and people only come here be- 
cause steamfcrs stop here, and when the steamer does not call - for if 
the weather is bad it never docs - lots of travellers are stranded here 
for several days and all the cottages are full, and diis b just what die 
villagers arc waiting for. They charge three times its value for every- 
thing, and die landlord here is very proud and high-handed because he 
is rick, according to the local ideas of wealdi. Hb net alone b worth a 
thousand roubles.’ 
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Mr Vcrkhovcnsky looked almost reproachfully at Mrs Ulitm’s ex- 
tremely animated face and tried to stop her several times. But she per- 
sisted and said all she had to say. According to licr, she had been there 
once before in the summer with ‘a very genteel ladv’ from the town. 
They had had to spend two days there wntnnr foi the arrival of tlie 
steamer, and he could not imagine what they hid to put up with. 
‘You, sir, have asked for tins room for yourself I only mention it to 
warn you. They alrc idy have travellers in the utlie r room in eltlcrly 
gentleman, and a young gentleman, anel a lady with ehiidun - and 
to-morrow the house will be full of people wlio will be sta\ing here 
till two o’cloek; for die steamer hasn’t c died for two day s and is epiite 
certain to call to-morrow. So for a speeial loom and for ordering din- 
ner and for keeping other travellers out thev will eharge you mtieh 
more than they would dream of charging anyone in Petersburg or 
Moscow.’ 

But he was suffering He was truly suffeimg 

*Asscz, men enfmt^ 1 beg you. nous avom notre ariteiu et apres - et aprls 
€ hon Dieti And I’m really suipriseel tint a person like you, a person 
with your high ideals - I'ons me tomnu iitez,* he eried hy^s- 

tcneally. ‘We have all our futiiic bcfoic us, aiul \ou - you are trying 
to frighten me by what might happen to-nioiiow.* 

He at once bcgui to tell her the story of Ins life in such a hurry that 
at first It was difficult to understand It went on for a long time. The 
fish soup was served, followed by the chieken, and at last the ^nmouar 
was brought m, but he was still talking It all souiielcd lather stiange 
and neurotic, but, then, he was ill It was a sudden exertion of all his 
mental faculties whieh, of course - anel Mrs Ulitiii foresaw it anxiously 
all the time he was talking - in the present stitc of his health was 
bound to result immediatelv afterwards in extreme exhnistion. He 
began almost with his childhood diys, when ‘with a high heart he 
raced tlirough the fields’ , only an h mr later did he reaeh the story of 
his two marriages and his life in Berlin. 1 should not dream of lauglung 
at Inm, however. There was really some high spiritual signifieanee in 
It for him and, in modern parlance, almost a question of the struggle 
for existence. He saw befoic lum the woman he had chosen to share 
his future life and he was, as it were, m a hurry to mitiate her. The fact 
that he was a genius must no longer remain a secret to her. May be he 
formed a rather exaggerated opinion of Mrs Ulitm, but he had already 
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chosen her. He could not hve without a woman. He could sec clearly 
from her face that she scarcely understood him, and diat she could not 
even grasp the essential point of Ins stoiy. 

*Ce nest nett, nous attendionSt and meanwhile her intuition will tell 
her what I mean.* 

‘My friend, all I want is your heart!* he exclaimed, interrupting die 
story of his life, ‘ and tins charming, this entranemg look with which 
you’re gazing at me now. Oh, don’t blush. I’ve told you already -* 

Poor, trapped Mrs Ulitin found it particularly hard to follow Mr 
Verkhovensky when his story developed almost into a whole disserta- 
tion on how no one ever liad been able to understand him and how 
‘men of genius go to rack and ruin in Russia*. It was all ‘much too 
clever’, she used to say afterwards dejectedly. She listened to him with 
undisguised distress, a little open-eyed. When Mr Verkhovensky 
plunged into humour and began delivcrmg himself of witty pin- 
pricks at the expense of ‘our progressive and governing classes’, she 
made two desperate attempts to laugh 111 response to his laughter. But 
the effect she produced was worse than if she had burst mto tears, so 
that Mr Verkhovensky was at last embarrassed himself and launched 
out mto a passionate and spiteful attack on die nihilists and the ‘new’ 
men. At dhs pomt he simpl) frightened her, and she only breadicd 
mo/e freely, though not for long, when he embarked on the story of 
the great romance of his life A woman is always a woman, even if she 
is a nun. She smiled, shook her head, and then blushed and lowered 
hei eyes, winch threw Mr Vf'rkhovcnsky into a state of absolute rap- 
ture and mspiration, so that he even told a few lies. Mrs Stavrogm 
appeared in his story as a ravishing brunette (‘ who was the admiration 
of Petersburg and many more European capitals’), and her husband 
had died, ‘struck down by a bullet at Sebastopol’, simply because he 
did not deem himself worthy of her love and yielded her to his rival, 
that IS, to Mr Verkhovensky, of course. ‘Do not be shocked, my 
gentle one, ^ny Christian!’ he exclaimed to Mrs Ulitin, almost him- 
self believmg 111 the story he was telling her; ‘it was something spiri- 
tual, something so fine that we never spoke of it to one another all 
our lives.* The cause of this extraordmary state of affairs appeared to 
be a blonde (if not Miss Shatov, then I don’t know whom Mr Ver- 
khovensky was dunking of). This blonde owed cverythmg to the 
brunette, m whose house she grew up as a distant relative. The brun- 
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ctte, having become aware at last that the blonde was in love with 
Mr Verkhovensky, locked her secret up in her breast. The blonde, for 
her part, becoming aware tint the brunette was in love with Mr Ver- 
khovensky, also locked her secret up in her bi east And so the three of 
them, pimng away with magnanimity towards each other, kept silent 
for twenty years, locking dicir secrets in tlieir breasts. ‘Oh, what a 
passion that was! What a passion that was!’ he exeluined, whimper- 
ing widi genuine emotion ‘I saw the full bloom of the brunette’s 
beauty, watched her passing by me heart-brokenly every day, as 
though ashamed of her beauty ’ (Once he said, ‘ashamed of her stout- 
ness*.) At last he had run away, abandoning all this feverish drcim of 
twenty years - vtni^t atisf - and now he had taken to the open roid. 
Then, m a sort of overwrought condition of his brain, he began to 
explain to Mrs Ulitin die real meaning of their ‘so accidental and yet 
so fateful meeting* that day, a meeting that had joined their lives ‘for 
ever and aye*. Mrs Uhtin, looking terribly cmbarrisscd, got up from 
the sofa at last. He even made an attempt to go down on his knees 
before her, wluch made her cry. 

It was gettmg dark : they had spent a few hours locked up in the room. 

‘You’d better let me go to die other room, sir,* she murmured, ‘or 
what will people say?* 

She tore herself away at last; he let her go, promising her to go ^o 
bed at once. As he bade her good night, he eompl lined that he had a 
bad headache. Mrs Utilin Ind left her pack ind her things in the front 
room, intcndmg to spend the night with the people of the house, but 
she got no rest. 

At night Mr Verkhovensky hid an attack of his gistnc catarrh, «o 
familiar to me and to all his friends - the inevit iblc result of all his 
nervous and spiritual shocks. Poor Mrs Uhtm did not sleep all night. 
While nursmg the invalid, she had to go in and out ot the cottage 
through the lantUady’s room sevei 1 times during the night, winch 
made the landlady and the travellers who wcie sleepmg there grumble 
and even swear at her when she started getting the samovar ready early 
in the morning. A4r Verkhovensky was in a state of semi-conscious- 
ncss durmg die whole of his attack; sometimc.> he was dimly aware 
that die samovar was brought m, diat he was given somethmg to 
drink (raspberry tea), and that hot fomentations were being applied to 
his stomach and chest. But every moment he felt diat she was dierc 
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beside him; that it was she who was going in and out of the room, 
lifting him off the bed and laying him down again. At about three 
o’clock in the morning he felt better; he sat up, put his legs out of the 
bed and, without warning, fell on the floor before her. This was no 
longer a question of kneeling before her; he simply fell at her feet and 
kissed the hem of her dress. 

‘Please don’t do it, sir. I’m not worthy of it,’ she murmured, trying 
to hft him on to the bed. 

*My saviour,’ he cried, folding his hands reverently before her. 
'Vousites noble comme unc marquise 1 1 - 1 am a blackguard! Oh, all my 
life I’ve been dishonest!* 

‘Please calm yourself!’ Mrs Ulitin implored him. 

‘I told you awful lies last evening - just for the sake of self-glorifica- 
tion, self-indulgence, and self-conceit. All, all, every word of it - oh, 
what a blackguard, wliat a blackguard!’ 

His gastric attack thus passed into another attack - an attack of 
hysterical self-reproach. I mentioned these attacks when I spoke of his 
letters to Mrs Stavrogin. 

He suddenly remembered Lise and his meeting with her the pre- 
vious morning. ‘ It was so awful, and I’m sure something terrible must 
have happened, and I never asked her - 1 never found out! I was only 
thinking of myself! Oh, I wonder what happened to her. Do you 
know what happened to hei ?’ he besought Mrs Ulitin. 

Then he vowed tliat he would never ‘ betray’ her, that he would re- 
turn to her (he meant Mrs Stavrogin). ‘We shall walk up to her house 
every morning’ (he and Mrs Ulitin, that is), ‘when she is getting into 
her carriage for her morning drive, and will watch her very quietly. 
... Oh, I’d like her to strike me on tlic other cheek! I long for her to 
do it. I will turn my otlicr cheek to her comme dans votre livrel Only 
now I understand for the first time what is meant by turning the other 
cheek. I never understood it before.* 

The following two days were the most dreadful days in Mrs Ulitin’s 
life. She remembers them with a shudder to tliis day. Mr Verkhoven- 
sky became so seriously ill that he could not go on board the steamer, 
which this time arrived punctually at two o’clock in the afternoon. 
She, for her part, could not bring herself to leave him alone, and she 
did not leave for Spasov, either. According to her, he was very pleased 
when the steamer had sailed. 
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‘Well, that’s fine, that’s excellent!’ he murmured in his bed. ‘And 
I was all the time afraid that we would have to go It’s so nice here. 
Better than anywhere else You won’t leave me, will you? Oh, you 
haven’t left me'* 

It was not so ‘nice*, however He did not want to know anything 
of her difficulties His head was full of all sorts of fuicics He did not 
take his illness seriously at all, thinking tint it would soon pass He 
did not worry about it at all He only thought of how they would go 
and sell ‘those bo ^ks’ He asked her to read him the gospel 

‘I haven’t read it for a long time - m the original Someone might 
ask me about it, and I shall make a mistake 1 must after all prepare 
myself.* 

She sat down beside him and opened the book. 

‘You read beautifully,* he mterrupted her after the fiist sentence. ‘I 
can see, I can see that I was not mistaken'* he added vaguely, but 
rapturously. 

He was, generally, in a contmuous state of great excitement. She 
read the Sermon on the Mount 

^Assez^ as^ez^ moti enfant, enough Don’t )ou think that is enough^* 

And he felt so exhausted that he closed his eyes He was very weak, 
but he did not lose consciousness Mrs Ulitiii got up, thmVmg that he 
wanted to sleep But he stopped her 

‘My friend, all my life I’ve been l)ing Even when I spoke the 
truth I never spoke for the sake of the truth, but for mv own sake. I 
knew it before, but it is only now thn I see it Oh, where are my 
friends whom I have insulted with my friendship all mv life ^ And all, 
all! Savez-vous, perhaps I’m lying even now The trouble is tint I 
believe myself when I am lying The hirdcst thing in life is to live 
and not to he, and - .ind not believe your own he Yes, yes, that’s it! 
But wait a little. I’ll tell you about it liter We’re together, we’re 
together'* he added with enthusnsm 

‘Don’t you think, Mr Verkhovensky,’ she asked timidly, ‘ we ought 
to send to the town for a doetoi. ?’ 

He was taken aback greatly 

‘Whatever for? f^t-ce qtte je suis si maladc^ Mats run de sincnx. And 
what do we want strangers for? They might find out - and what’s 
going to happen then? No, no. We don’t wont any stranger. We’re 
together, we’re together!’ 
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‘You know,* he said after a short pause, ‘read me sometlimg more. 
Anything you hke. Anything that strikes your eye.* 

She opened the book again and began to read. 

‘He tliat openeth, and no man shutteth, and shutteth, and no man 
opencth,* he repeated. 

‘And unto the angel of the church of the Laodiceans write -* 

‘What*s that? What^ Where is it from?* 

‘It is from Revelation.’ 

‘0/1, je tnen soimcm, out^ V Apocalypse Li<ez, lise:s^ I am trying to 
tell our future by the book I want to know what has turned up. Read 
on from tlie angel, the angel . . .* 

‘And unto the angel of the church of the Laodiceans write: These 
things saith the Amen, the faithful and true witness, the beginning of 
the creation of God I know tliy works, diat thou art neither cold nor 
hot* I would thou wert cold or hot. So then because thou art luke- 
warm, and neither cold nor hot, I will spue thee out of my mouth. 
Because thou sayest, I am rich, and increased with goods, and have 
need of nothing; and knowest not that thou art wretched and miser- 
able, and poor, and blind, and naked * 

‘This - and this is ui your book** he cried, flashing lus eyes and 
raising lus Jiead from the pillow. ‘I never knew that grand passage! 
You hear, better be cold tlim lukewarm, than only lukewarm! Oh, 
ril prove It. Only don’t leave me, don’t leave me alone! We shall 
proVe It* We shall prove it!’ 

‘But I won’t leave you, Mr Verkhovensky; I won’t ever leave 
you!’ she cried, seizing lus hand and, pressing it in hers, put it to her 
heart, looking at him with tears m her eyes (‘ I was terribly sorry for 
him at that moment,* she told me, describing tins scene ) 

His lips twitched, as though spasmodically. 

‘But, Mr Verkhovensky, what arc we to do^ Ought we not to let 
your friends, or your relations, perhaps, know?* 

But he grew so alarmed at her suggestion that she was sorry she had 
mentioned it again Shaking and trembling, he besought her not to 
fetch anyone and not to do anything. He made her give him her word. 
‘No one, no one!’ he urged her. ‘Just wc two, we two, nous parttrons 
ensemble.* 

What made things worse was that the people of the house, too, 
were bcgimung to be uneasy; they grumbled and kept pestering Mrs 
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Ulitin. She paid them and did her best to let them see that they had 
money. That quieted them for a time. But the landlord demanded to 
see Mr Verkhovensky’s ‘papers’. The sick man motioned to his bag 
with a disdauiful smile. Mrs Uhtm found 111 it the certificate of Ins re- 
signation from the university, winch had served him as a passport all 
his hfe. The landlord was not satisfied and said thit ‘he’d better be 
taken away somewhere, because dys isn’t a hospital, and if he dies, we 
shall as likely as not get into trouble’. Mrs Ulitin spoke to him about 
getting a doctor, but it seemed that if they were to send to the town 
foi one. It would cost so much that the whole idea had to be given up as 
impractical. She went back in anguish to her patient. Mr Vcrklioven- 
sky was getting weaker and weaker. 

‘Now read me anodier passage - about the swine,* he said suddenly. 

‘What did you say, sir?* she asked in greit alaim 

‘About the swine - it’s also there - ces cochons I remember the devil 
entered the swine and they were all drowned You must read it to me 
I’ll tell you why afterwards I want to remember it literally - word for 
word ’ 

Mrs Ulitin knew the gospel well, and at once found the passage in 
St Luke, which I used for an epigraph to my chronicle I’ll quote it 
here again. 

‘And thcic was there an herd of ininy swine feeding on the moun- 
tain. and tliey besought him that he would suffer them to enter into 
them And he suffered them Then went the devils out of the man, and 
entered into the swine and the herd rm violently down a steep place 
into the lake, and were choked. When thc\ that fed them siw what 
was done, they fled, and went and told it in the city and m the counti y. 
Then they went out to sec what was done; ind cmie to Jesus, and 
found the man, out of whom the devils were dep irted, sitting at the 
feet of Jesus, clothed, and in his right mind and they were afraid. 
They also wluch saw it told them by what means he that was pos- 
sessed of the devils was healed ’ 

‘My friend,’ said Mr Verkhovensky in great excitement, ‘snvez- 
votiSy this wonderful and - extraordinary pass igc has been a stumbling- 
block to me all my hfe - dans ce hvre - so that I remembered th it pas- 
sage from childhood. But now an idea has occurred to me , unc com- 
paraison. An awful lot of ideas keep occurring to me now. You see, 
tliat’s just like our Russia. These devils who go out of the sick man and 
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enter the swine - those are all the sores, all the poisonous exlialations, 
all tlic impurities, all the big and little devils, that have accumulated 
m our great and beloved invalid, in our Russia, for centuries, for cen- 
turies! Out, cette Russie, que fatman toiijour^ But a great idea and a 
great Will shield her fiom on high, as uith that madman possessed of 
the devils, and all those devils, all those inipuiitics, all those abomma- 
tions that were festering on the surface - all of them will themselves 
ask to enter mto swine And, indeed, they may have entered into them 
already* They are wc, we and them, and Peter - et les aiitn^ avec Int, 
and perliaps I at die he id of tlicin all, and wc shill cast ourselves down, 
the raving and the possessed, from die cliff into the sea and sliall all be 
drowned, and serves us right, for that is all wc arc good for But the 
sick man will be healed, and ‘‘will sit at the feet of Jesus**, and all will 
look at him and be amazed. M) dear, vans comprtndrcz apns. Nous 
cowprendrons ensemble * 

He bceamc delirious, and at last lost conseiousness. So it went on 
for die whole of thw next day. Mrs Ulitm sat beside him and wept. 
She liad had pLaclieilly no sleep for three nights, and avoided meeting 
the people of the house, who, she felt, wcie beginning to take some 
steps Deliverance only came on the third day. In the morning Mr 
Verkhovensky recovered consciousness, recognized her, and held out 
lus hand to her. He wanted to look out of the window ‘liens, im 
lac* he said. ‘Good Lord, I hidn*t seen it till now ’ At tliat moment a 
carnage rumbled along the road and stopped at the door of the cot- 
tage. A hubbub arose m the house. 


3 

It was Mrs Stavrogin herself She arrivcel in a four-seater carnage 
drawn by four horses, with two servants and Dasha. The miracle had 
happened very simply Amsim, full of his meeting with Mr Verkho- 
vensky, arrived m the towni, and on the following day went to Mrs 
Stavrogm's and told the servants that he had met Mr Verkhovensky 
in a village, that he had been seen by some peasants walking on the 
highway alone, and tliat he had gone to Spasov by way of Ustyevo 
together with Sophia Ulitin. As Mrs Stavrogin, for her part, was 
greatly worried and had done her best to find her runaway friend, she 
was at once told of Amsim. When she had heard lus story, and above 
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all, die details of his departure to Ustyevo, together with a certain 
Sophia Ulitin in die same carnage, she immediately got ready for die 
journey and, following the hot trail, ariivcd in Ustyevo herself. 

Her stern and imperious voice resounded throii‘diout the house; 
even the landlord and Ins wife quulcd. She Ind only stopped to make 
inquiries, being convinced that Mr Verkhovensky hid reached Spasov 
long before. Having learnt, however, that he was in the cottage and 
ill, she went into the cottage ui a state of great agitation 

‘ Dut where is he? Where is he?’ she cued, seeing Mrs Ulitin, who 
at diat moment appealed 111 the doorway of the next room ‘ I can see 
from your shameless face that you’re the woman. Get out, )ou slut! 
Don’t let me see you in the house agaui* Turn her out, or else, niy 
good woman. I’ll have you locked up in jail for the rest of jour litc 
See that she is kept in one of your cottages in the yard, landlord. She’s 
been in jail once before in the town, and she’ll go there again. And sec 
to it, landlord, that while I’m here no one is allowed to stay 111 your 
house. I’m Mrs Stavrogin, the widow of a gcncial, and I’ll take the 
whole house. As for you, my good woman, you’ll have to give me a 
full account of everything.* 

The familiar voice hortificd Mr Vcrklnn^cnsky. He began to 
tremble. But she had already stepped behind the pai tition With flash- 
ing eyes she drew up a chair with her foot, and leaning against the 
back, shouted to Dasha : 

‘You’d better leave the room. Stay with the landlady for a while. 
Why this curiosity^ And close the door Lcliind you propcrlv !* 

She looked at Ins frightened face in silence for some time with a sort 
of predatory gaze. 

‘Well, how arc ) ou. Mi Verkhovensky ^ Did you have a nice time?* 

The words escaped her suddenly with furious irony. 

‘C/icre,’ he cried, beside himself, ‘ I have found out whu real Russian 
life is like. Et je pruherat VLvanoilc. ...’ 

‘Oh, you shameless, ungrateful man!’ she ciicd suddenly in a loud 
voice, throwing up her hands. ‘Haven’t you disgraced me enough al- 
ready, and now you’ve got yourself attached to — Oh, you shameless 
old roue!* 

‘C/i^re-’ 

His voice failed him and he could not utter a word, but just stared 
at her in terror. 
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‘Who is she?* 

*C*€St uti ange. C*Mt plus quun ange pour moi. Oh, don’t shout at 
her! Don’t frighten her, please! Chkre, chhre. ...’ 

Mrs Stavrogin suddenly jumped up from her chair with a loud 
noise. ‘Water! water!’ she cried in a frightened voice. And though he 
had come to, she was still shaking witli terror and, turning white as a 
sheet, looked at his distorted face. It was at this point that she realized 
for tlie first time how gravely ill he was. 

‘Dasha,’ she suddenly wliispcrcd to the girl, ‘send for the doctor at 
once, for Salzfisch. Let Ycgorych go at once. Let him hire horses here 
and get another carriage in town. Tell liim he must be here before it’s 
dark.* 

Dasha rushed out to carry out her order. Mr Verkhovensky still 
looked at her widi die same wide-opened, frightened eyes. His lips 
had gone white and quivered. 

‘Wait, my dear, wait!’ she said, coaxing him like a child. ‘There, 
there, wait a little. Dasha will be back presently and - Heavens, 
landlady, landlady, come here, my good woman!’ 

In her impatience she ran to the landlady herself. 

‘Bring that woman back at once! Bring her back! Bring her 
back!’ 

Luckily, Sophia Ulitin had not yet had time to leave the house, and 
was only just going out of the gate widi her pack and her bundle. She 
was brought back. She was so frightened that her hands and legs were 
shakmg. Mrs Stavrogin seized her by the hand, as a vulture seizes a 
cluck, and dragged her impetuously to Mr Verkhovensky. 

‘Well, here she is. I haven’t eaten her up. You thought I had eaten 
her, didn’t you?’ 

Mr Verkhovensky seized Mrs Stavrogin’s hand and put it to his 
lips, and burst into tears, sobbmg loudly, hysterically, convulsively. 

‘There, calm yourself, my dear, calm yourself. There, there. Good- 
ness me, calm yourself, won’t you?’ she shouted furiously. ‘Oh, you 
torturer! You torturer! All my life you’ve tortured me!* 

‘My dear,’ Mr Verkhovensky murmured at last, addressing Mrs 
Ulitin, ‘won’t you go to the other room, my dear? I have somctliing 
to say here.’ 

Mrs Ulitin hurried out of die room at once. 

‘C/ier/e, chme* he gasped. 
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‘Wait a little. Don’t talk before you’ve had a rest. Here’s some 
water. Wait a little, won’t you?’ 

She sat down on the chair again. Mr Verkhovensky clasped her 
hand firmly. She would not let him speak for a long tame. I le raised 
her hand to his lips and began kissing it She clenched her teeth and 
looked away into the corner of the room. 

‘Je vous aimais!' escaped him at last. 

She had never heard such an avowal from him, uttered in such a 
voice. 

‘H’m,* she growled in reply. 

‘Je vous atmais toiite ina vie - vwqf 

She still said nothing - two minutes - three. 

‘But when you came wooing Dasha, you sprinkled yourself with 
scent,’ she said suddenly in a terrible whisper. 

Mr Verkhovensky gazed speechlessly at her in utter amazement. 

‘ Put on a new cravat — ’ 

Agam silence for two minutes. 

‘Remember the cigar?’ 

‘My friend,’ he mumbled, horrified. 

‘Your cigar - in the evening - by the window - the moon wis 
shining - after the summer-house - m Skvorcshniki^ Do ypu remem- 
ber It? Do you remember it^’ she cried, jumping up from her chair, 
seizing his pillow by the two corners and shakmg it together with his 
head. ‘Do you remember, you futile man, you futile, disgraceful, 
cowardly, always, always futile man?’ she liissed in her ferocious 
whisper, barely restraining herself from screaming. At last she let him 
go and sank in the chair, covermg her fice m hei hands. ‘Enough!’ 
she snapped out, dr i wing liersclf up ‘The twenty years have gone. 
We can’t bring them back. I, too, was a fool.’ 

vous aimat^' he cried, folding his hands agam. 

aumis, awuvsf You keep on rcpcitmg it. don’t >ou? 
Enough!’ She jumped up agnn. Tf you don’t go to sleep at once. 
I’ll - You must rest Go to sleep* 00 to sleep at once* Shftt voiir eves! 
Oh dear, he probably wants his liuich Wh it do you have? What does 
he have? Oh dear, where’s that woman? Where is she?’ 

She would have started a commotion, but Mr Verkhovensky mur- 
mured in a weak voice that he would really like to go to sleep for tine 
heure, and then tm bouillon, tin the - atjin il itait si huircfix. 
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He lay down and really seemed to go to sleep (he probably pre- 
tended to). Mrs Scavrogin waited a little, and then she went out on • 
tiptoe from bcliind the partition. 

She settled herself in the landlady's room, turned out the landlady 
and her husband, and told Dasha to fetch that woman. A serious cross- 
examination began. 

‘Tell me, my dear, everything in detail. Sit down beside me - so. 
Well?’ 

‘I met Mr Verkhovensky — * 

‘Wait a moment. Be quiet. I warn you tliat if you conceal anything 
from me or tell me a lie, I shall get you from the other end of the 
earth. Well?’ 

‘Mr Verkhovensky and I — As soon as I arrived in Khatovo, 
ma’am — ’ Mrs Ulitin was almost breatliless. 

‘ One moment. Be quiet. Wait a little. What are you gabbling away 
like that for? First of all, what sort of person are you?* 

She told her something about herself, as briefly as possible, begin- 
ning widi Sebastopol. Mrs Stavrogin listened to her in silence, sitting 
erect in her cliair and looking sternly straight into the woman’s eyes. 

‘Why are you so frightened? Why do you lower your eyes? I like 
people to look straight at me and to answer me back. Go on.’ 

She told of their meeting, of her books, and of how Mr Verklio- 
vensky treated die peasant woman to vodka. 

‘That’s right. Don’t leave out the smallest detail,’ Mrs Stavrogin 
encouraged her. 

At last she told her how they had left in the cart and how Mr Ver- 
kliovensky kept on talking, though he was ‘quite ill’, and how he had 
told her the whole story of his life from the very beginning, talking 
for several hours. 

‘Tell me about his life.’ 

Mrs Ulitin suddenly stopped, completely at a loss. 

‘I can’t tell you anything about that, ma’am,’ she said, almost cry- 
ing. ‘And, besides, I hardly understood a word of it.’ 

‘You’re lying! You must have understood something.’ 

‘He told me about a lady of high rank with black hair,’ Mrs Ulitin 
said, blushing crimson, noticing, however, Mrs Stavrogin’s fair hair 
and that she was quite unlike the ‘brunette’. 

‘Black hair? What did he say? Come on, speak!’ 
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‘How tliis lady was deeply in love with him, all her life, for twenty 
years, but never dared to tell him about it, and how she was ashamed 
before him because she was fat.* 

‘The fool!’ Mrs Stavrogm said reflectively, but resyoliitely. 

Mrs Ulitin had burst mto tears by then. 

‘I’m sorry, ma’am, but I don’t know how to tell you about it pro- 
perly because I myself was so terrified for him and I couldn’t really 
understand him, as he is such an intellectual person.* 

‘It isn’t for a nmny like you to judge of his intellect Did he offer 
you his hand in marriage?’ 

The poor woman trembled. 

‘Did he fall in love with you? Go on, tell me! Did he otfer you liis 
hand?* Mrs Stavrogin shouted at her. 

‘It was almost like that, ma’am,’ she whimpered. ‘Only I did not 
take it seriously because I could see how ill he was,* she added firmly, 
raising her eyes. 

‘What’s your name? Your Christian name and patronymic?’ 

‘Sophia Matveyevna, ma’am.’ 

‘Well, Sophia Matveyevna, I want you to know tint he is a most 
wortUess and a most wretched httlc man. Good Lord! who do you 
take me for? A wicked old woman?’ 

Sophia stared at her open-eyed. 

‘A wicked old woman? A tyrant? A worn in who his ruined his 
life?’ 

‘How can that be, ma’im, when vou’ic crying yourself?’ 

Mrs Stavrogin really had tcais 111 her eves. 

‘All right, sit down. Sit down. Don’t be afiaid. Look at me again. 
Straight in the eyes. What arc you blushinu; for^ Dasha, come here. 
Have a look at her. What do \ou think? Her heart is pure. ...’ 

And to Mrs Ulitin’s surprise ind peril ips also to her great con- 
sternalion, Mrs Stavrogin sudcienlv pitted her on tlic check. 

‘A pity you’re a foul, though. Too great a tool for your age. All 
right, my dear. I’ll look after you. I can sec that it’s all nonsense. Stay 
near here for the time being. I’ll see diat a room is provided for you 
and you’ll get food and cvcrydiing from me, till 1 ask for you.* 

Mrs Ulitm murmuied fearfully that she was rather anxious to 

go- 

‘There’s no hurry. I’ll buy all your books, and you can stay here. 
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Hold your tongue, and no excuses, please. If I had not come, you 
wouldn’t have left him, would you?’ 

‘I wouldn’t have left him for anythmg in the world,’ Mrs Ulitin 
said quiedy and«firmly, drying her tears. 

Dr Salzfisch was brought late at night He was a very respectable 
old man and a fairly experienced medical practitioner, who had re- 
cently lost his post in the service because of some quarrel with his 
superiors over some imagine d shght. Mrs Stavrogin at once took him 
under her wmg He subjected the patient to a painst iking examination, 
questioned him, and cautiously informed Mrs Stavrogin that the con- 
dition of* the suderer ’ was extremely dubious in consequence of com- 
plications and diat she had better prepare herself for ‘die worst’. Mrs 
Stavrogin, who had become accustomed during twenty years to ex- 
pect nothing scriou« or decisive from Mr Verkliovcnsky personally, 
was profoundly shocked and even turned pale. 

‘Is diere no hope at alP’ 

‘It IS quite impossible to say that there is no hope at all, but 

She did not go to bed all night, and could scarcely wait for the 
morning to come As soon as the patient opened his eyes and regained 
consciousness (so far he hid remamed conscious, though he wis 
losing strength every hour), she approached him with a most reso- 
lute air 

‘Mr Vcrkliovensky, we have to be prepared for cverythmg I’ve 
sent Tor a priest You must do your duty . . .’ 

Knowmg his convictions, she was very much afraid of a refusal He 
looked at her m surpnsc 

‘Nonsense, nonsense*’ she cried, thmkmg that he was already re- 
fusing ‘There’s no tune for any of your whimsies now. You’ve 
played the fool long enough ’ 

‘But - am I really so very ilP’ 

He agreed tlioughtfully And indeed I was very surprised to learn 
from Mrs Stayrogm afterwards, tint he was not afraid of death at all. 
Perliaps he simply did not believe her, and still regarded his illness as a 
trifling one 

He confessed and took the sacrament very readily. All of diem, even 
Mrs Uhtm and die servants, came to congratulate Inm on receivmg 
the sacrament All of them wept softly as they looked at his dim and 
haggard face and lus twitchmg hps. 
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‘Omi, mes amis. I’m surprised that you - take so much trouble. To- 
morrow I shall most probably get up and we’ll set ofF. Toute cette 
edremonie - to which of course I pay due respect - was 

‘Please, Father, I want you to stay with the invalid;’ Mrs Stavrogin 
said, qiuckly stopping the priest, who was about to take off his sur- 
plice. *As soon as tea is served, I want you to talk to him about some 
religious subject to sustain his faith * 

The priest began to speak; all of them were standmg or sitting 
round the sick-bed. 

Mr Verkhovensky seemed to come to life suddenly, a sly smile 
passed over his lips. 

*Mon pcre,je vous remerne, et vou^etes hien hon, mats -* 

‘There’s no mats about it, no mat^ ;it all ! ’ Mrs Stavrogin cried, jump- 
ing up from her chair ‘Father,’ she addressed the priest, ‘he’s such a 
man - such a man that in an hour you’d have to give him absolution 
again! That’s the sort of man he is*’ 

Mr Vcrkliovcnsky smiled quietly. 

‘My friends,’ he said, ‘God is necessary to me if only because he is 
the only being whom one can love ctern \lly ’ 

And indeed he was converted, perhaps beciuse of the majestic cere- 
mony of the administration of the sacrament wluch moved him deeply 
and awoke the artistic sensibilities of his n iturc, but, I am told, he 
uttered with great feeling some woids wluch were 111 direct contra- 
diction to lus former convictions. 

‘My immortality is necessary if only bcciusc God would not do 
anythmg unjust to c^tIngulsh completely the flame of love for him 
once kindled m my heart And what is more precious than love ^ Love 
IS highei than cMstcnce Love is the c rown of existence And how is it 
possible that existence should not be subjected to it ^ If I have come to 
love Him and rejoice m my love - is it possible tint He should extin- 
guish both me and my joy and turn us into nothingness? If God exists, 
then I, too, am immortal* Voile ma piojissioii dc foil* • 

‘Tlicie IS a God, Mi Verkhovensky, I assure you, there is a God,’ 
Mrs Stavrogin implored him ‘Renounce yoiii belief., give up youi 
foolishness for once in your life ’ (I don’t think she quite under- 
stood his profession dc foi.) 

‘My friend,* he murmured, growing more and more inspired, 
though lus voice broke frequently, ‘my friend, when I grasped the 
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meaning of that - turning of the cheek, I - at once unclersto9d some- 
tlnng else. J’flt metiti toute ma vie, all, all my life! Td have liked - how- 
ever, to-morrow - to-morrow we shill all set off -* 

Mrs Stavrogiivbuist into tears. He was looking for someone with 
lus eyes. 

‘Here she is - she is here!’ Mrs Stavrogin took Sophia by the hand 
and led her to him 

He smiled tenderly. 

‘Oh, I’d like to live my life agiin*’ he cried m a great access of 
energy. ‘Every minute, every second of litc ought to be a bl< ssing to 
man - they ouglit to be - they must be* It is the duty of every man to 
make it so Tins is the law that is Indden deep down in his nature, a 
law that most certainly exists. Oh, I wish I could see my son Peter - 
and all of them ~ Sliatov ! ’ 

I may add that no one as } et knew of Shatov’s death, neither Mrs 
Stavrogin, nor Dr Salzfiscli, who was the last to arrive from the town. 

Mr Veikhovensky was growing more and more agitated, morbidly 
so, beyond his strength. 

‘The mere presence of the everlasting idei of tlie existence of some- 
thing infinitely more just and happy than I, already fills me with abid- 
mg tenderness and ~ glory - oh, whoever I may be and whatever I 
may have done* To know every moment, and to believe that some- 
where tliere exists perfect peace and happiness for everyone and for 
everything, is much moic important to a man than his own happmess. 
The whole law of liunian existence consists merely of making it pos- 
sible for every man to bow down before whit is infinitely great. If 
man were to be deprived of the infinitely great, he would refuse to go 
on living, and die of dcspaii The mfinitc and the unmeasurable is as 
necessary to man as the little planet which he mhabits My friends -all, 
all my friends long live the Great Idea! The eternal, immeasurable 
Idea ! Every man, whosoever he may be, must bow down before what 
IS the Great Idea Even the most stupid man must have sometlimg 
great. Peter, my boy — Oh, how I wish I could see them all again! 
They do not know - diey do not know that tlie same eternal Great 
Idea dwcUs m them too!’ 

Dr Salzfisch was not present at die ceremony. Commg in sud- 
denly, he was horrified, and ordered them all out of the sick-room, 
msistmg that his patient must not be excited. 
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Mr Vcrkliovcnsky died three days later, but by then he was com- 
pletely unconscious. He seemed to have passed away quietly, like a 
candle that is burnt out. Mrs Stavroirm, after hiving the funeral ser- 
vice performed at the cottage, took the body of her "poor friend to 
Skvorcshniki. The giavc m the chiuehyaid is alrt idv covered with a 
marble slab. The mscription and the railing have been left till the 
autumn. 

Mis Stavrogm had been away from the town for eight d i\ s Sophia 
Ulitin arrived with her in her earn igc, and seems to hive settled with 
her for good I may add tint as soon as Mr Verkhovensk\ lost con- 
sciousness (the same morning), Mrs Stavrogm hid Mrs Ulitin re- 
moved from the cottage again and nursed the siek man herself to tlie 
end; but the moment he had breathed his last, she sent for her at once 
She refused to listen to any objections to her proposil (or rather com- 
mand) to settle at Skvoicshniki for good Mis UliLin was terribly 
frightened by it 

‘That*s all nonsense* 1*11 go with you myself to sell gospels. I have 
no one left m the world * 

‘But you have a son,* Dr S dzfisch observed 
‘1 have no son! * Mrs Stavrogm cut lum short - and it was almost as 
though she had uttered a prophecy. 


8 

Conclusion 

ALL the knavciics and crimes that liad been perpetrated came to light 
with extraordmary rapidity, much more quickly than Peter Verkho- 
veiisky had anticipated. To begui with, the unhappy Mine Shatov 
awoke before day break on the night ot her husband’s murdei , missed 
him, and bee ame greatly agitated vs hen she did not sec him beside her. 
A woman hired by Mrs Virginsky had spent the night wjth her Un- 
able to calm her, she ran to Mrs Virginsky ’s as soon as it was light, 
having told Mrs Shatov tint die midwife knew where her husband 
was and when he would return. Meanwhile, Mrs Virginsky, too, was 
begmmng to be worried: she had already found out from her husband 
about die gallant deed at Skvorcsluuki. He had returned home about 
eleven o’clock m a terrible state, wrmgmg lus hands; he flung lumself 
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on tlic bed face downwards, and kept repeating, shaking with con- 
vulsive sobs: ‘That wasn’t right! That wasn’t right! That wasn’t right 
at all!* It goes without saying that he ended by confessing everything 
to his wife, diotigh to her alone in the house. She left liim lying on the 
bed, having sternly impressed on liim that if he wanted to whine, he’d 
better do it in his pillow, so that no one should hear, and that he’d be 
a fool if he showed any traces of it next day. She became rather 
thoughtful, however, and began at once clearing away things, just in 
case anytliing happened: she succeeded in hiding or completely de- 
stroying all suspicious papers, books, and perhaps even political leaf- 
lets. At the same time she realized that she, her sister, her aunt, the 
girl student, and her lop-eared brother had notlung much to be afraid 
of. When the nurse came for her in the morning, she went to Mrs 
Shatov’s without giving it another thought. She was very anxious, 
too, to find out whether it was true what her husband had told her 
in a frightened and frenzied whisper that night - namely, whether 
Peter Verkhovensky was right m tliinkmg that Kirilov would shoot 
himself for their general benefit. 

But she arrived at Mrs Shatov’s too late: having sent off the maid 
and having remained alone in the house, Marie could not bear the sus- 
pense any longer. She got out of bed and, throwing the first piece of 
clothing she could find - sometliing very light and unsuitable for the 
weather - round her, went down herself to Kirilov’s cottage, tliinking 
that he would be the most likely person to tell her something about 
the whereabouts of her husband. One cm easily imagine the effect on 
the woman who had been so recently confined of what she saw there. 
It is remarkable that she did not read Kirilov’s note, which lay con- 
spicuously on the tabic, having, no doubt, overlooked it in her panic. 
She rushed back to her room, snatched up the baby, and walked out 
of the house with it into the street. It was a damp, misty morning. She 
met no passers-by in such a deserted street. She kept running breath- 
lessly through the cold, wet mud, and at last began knocking at the 
doors of houses. In one house tlicy would not open the door, in an- 
otlier house they were so long in opening it that she gave it up im- 
patiently and began knockmg at a third door. That was the house of 
our merchant Titov. Here she raised a terrible din, wailing and de- 
claring incoherently that her husband was murdered. Sometliing was 
known of Shatov and liis story in the Titov household: they were 
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horror-stricken tliat, having been confined the day before, as she her- 
self had told them, she should be running about the streets so scantily 
dressed and in such cold, with her baby scarcely covered in her arms. 
At first they thought that she might be delirious, parucularly as they 
could not make out whethci it was Kirilov or her husband who was 
murdered. Realizing that they did not believe her, she was about to 
run out of the house, but she was restrained by force and, I am told, 
she screamed and struggled terribly. They wcr.t to Filippov *s, and two 
hours later Kirilov’s suicide, and tlic note he had left before his death, 
were known to the wliole town. The police questioned M iric Shatov, 
who was still conscious. It was then discovered that she had not read 
Kirilov’s note. But they could not find out from her why slic should 
have jumped to the conclusion that her husband, too, had been mur- 
dered. She just kept screaming that if Kirilov hid been murdered, then 
her husband was murdered, because they were together* By midday 
she sank into imconsciousncss, from which she never recovered, and 
she died three days later. The baby had caught cold and died before 
her. 

Not finding Mane and her baby m her room, and reahzmg that 
things had come to a head. Mi s Virginsky was about to run home But 
she stopped at the gate and sent the nurse to ask the gentl^'man in the 
cottage whether Mrs Shatov was not there and whether he knew any- 
thmg about her. The woman returned screaming at tlic top of her 
voice. Havmg persuaded her not to scream and not to breathe a word 
about what she had seen to anyone by the famous argument tliat she 
would ‘get into trouble’, Mrs Virginsk) stole out of tlie yard. 

Needless to say, the police came to question her that mornmg, as 
Mrs Shatov’s midwife. But they did not get much out of her She told 
them very coolly and in a most busincss-hke manner everything she 
had seen and heard at Shatov’s, but as to what had happened, she said 
that she knew notlmig whatever and could not make head or tail of it. 

One can imagine the uproar th't arose in die town. A new ‘sensa- 
tion’, another murder! But there was sc'imcthing else, tdo* it became 
clear that there really was a secret society of assassins, rcvolutionarv in- 
cendiaries, and rebels. Lisa’s terrible death, the muuler of Stavrogin’s 
wife, Stavrogin luinsclf, the fire, die ball for the governesses, the dis- 
soluteness of the people round Mrs Lcmbkc. . . People insisted on see- 
ing a mystery even m Stepan Verkliovensky’s disappearance. All sorts 
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of stories were going around about Nicliolas Stavrogin. Towards the 
evening Peter Verkhovensky’s absence, too, became known. But, 
strange to say, he was talked about least of all. What people were dis- 
cussing most was the ‘senator*. There was a crowd almost all morning 
at Filippov’s house. The police were, in fact, led astray by Kirilov’s 
note. They believed that Kirilov had murdered Shatov and tlicn com- 
mitted suicide. However, though die police were at a loss, they were 
not altogether deceived. The word ‘park*, for instance, so vaguely in- 
serted in Kirilov’s note, did not baffle tJicm, as Peter had expected it 
would. They rushed off at once to Skvoreshniki, and diat not only be- 
cause there was no other park within miles of our town, but also by a 
sort of instinct. For all the horrors of the last few days were direedy 
or indirectly connected with Skvoreshniki. That, at any rate, is my 
theory. (I may add that Mrs Stavrogin had left early that morning in 
pursuit of Mr Verkhovensky without any knowledge of what had 
happened in the town.) 

The body was found in the pond towards the evening of the same 
day as a result of certain clues left by the murderers. On the scene of 
the murder die police found Sliatov’s cap, wluch the murderers had 
very carelessly forgotten to pick up. The police investigation and the 
post-mortejn evidence and certain deductions made from it at once 
aroused the suspicion that Kinlov must have had accomplices. It be- 
came clear that a secret society, of which Kirilov and Shatov were 
members, did exist, and that it was connected widi the political leaflets. 
But who were these accomplices? No one had the slightest suspicion 
of the group of five that day. It was discovered that Kirilov lived like 
a hermit and led so solitary a life that, as was explained in die note, 
Fedka had found it possible to live with him for so many days while 
the pohcc were looking for him everywhere. What puzzled every- 
body was that not a single fact in all that confusing mass of evidence 
pointed to anything that might lead to a satisfactory solution of the 
mystery. It is hard to say what conclusions and absurdities our panic- 
stricken society would have reached if the whole mystery had not 
been suddenly solved next day, thanks to Lyamshin. 

He broke down completely. What happened to him was what 
Peter Verkhovensky had in the end begun to suspect would happen. 
Left in the charge of Tolkachenko, and later of Erkel, he spent the 
whale of the next day in bed, apparently calm, with liis face turned 
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to the wall, almost refusing to say any tiling when spoken to. He 
therefore knew nothing of what was happening in the town tliat day. 
But Tolkaclienko, who knew very well what was going on, took it 
into his head by the evening to throw up the role of iyaiiishin’s guard 
with which Peter Verkhovensky had entrusted him, and left the town 
for the country - that is, simply ran away In fact, he lost his head, as 
Erkel had suspected that they all would. I may add. incidentally, tliat 
Liputin, too, disappeared from the town betore noon on the same day. 
But it so happened that tlic police discovered his disappearance only 
in the evening of tlic following day, when they came to question the 
members of his family, who had been thrown into a panic by his ab- 
sence, and were too frightened to say anything. But to continue about 
Lyamshin. As soon as he was left alone (relying on Tolkaclienko, Er- 
kel had gone home earlier), Lyamshin at once rushed out of his house 
and, of course, very soon learnt the position of affairs. Without even 
going back home, he, too, attempted to escape. But the night was so 
dark, and what he had to do was so terrible and so difficult to carry 
out, that after walking through two or three sticets, he went back 
home and locked himself up in his room, wlicie he stayed all night. 
In the morning he seemed to have attempted to commit suicide, but 
had not succeeded. He stayed locked up in his room till almost twelve 
o’clock, and then, suddenly, rushed off to the police 1 am told he 
crawled on his knees, sobbed and shrieked, kisstd the floor, crying 
that he was not worthy to kiss the boots of the high officials who 
stood before him. They calmed him and spoke nicelv to him. His ex- 
amination IS said to have lasted three hours. He told them everything - 
absolutely evcrytliing: all the facts, all he knew, anticipating their 
questions, giving them information about things they were not inter- 
ested m and they would never have thought of asking him. It turned 
out that he knew enough, and give quite a satisfactory explanation of 
the whole affair; the tragedy of Shatov and Kiiilov, the fire, the death 
of the Lebyatkms, and so on, af receded to the background. The first 
place was taken by Peter Verkhovensky, the secret society, the organ- 
ization, and the network. Asked why so many murders, scandals, and 
villainies had been perpetrated, he replied with feverish haste that it 
was all done ‘for the systematic destruction of society and the prin- 
ciples on wluch it was based, with the object of throwing everybody 
into a state of hopeless despair and of brmgmg about a state of general 
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confusion: so that when society - sick, depressed, cynical, and godless, 
though with an intense yearning for some guiding idea and for self^ 
preservation - had been brought to a point of collapse, they could 
suddenly seize power, raising the banner of revolt and supported by a 
whole network of gioups of five, which were m the meantime re- 
cruiting new members and discovering the best methods of attacking 
the weak spots. He concluded by declaring that m our town Peter had 
made the first attempt to bring about such a systematic disorder, 
which was to serve as the programme for further activities and for all 
the groups of five That, he added, was his own idea, his own tlieory, 
and he hoped that they would remember it and bear in mind how 
frankly and satisfactorily he had explained cvcrytlung, for he might be 
of great service to the authorities m future. When he was asked to say 
definitely how many groups of five there were, he replied that there 
were diousands of them, and that all Russia was covered with a net- 
work of diem, and though he could give no proof of his statement, I 
beheve his answer was perfectly smccrc. He produced only the pro- 
gramme of the society, printed abroad, and the plan for the develop- 
ment of a system of further activities, a draft document written in 
Peter Verkhovensky *s hand. It appeared that Ly amshin had quoted the 
sentence about the ‘undermining of the foundations* word for word 
from this document, widiout leaving out a single stop or comma, 
though he insisted that it was only a conjecture of his So fai as Mrs 
Lembke was concerned, he expressed himself very amusingly and even 
without being asked, and m anticipation of any further questions, to 
the effect that ‘she is innocent’ and diat ‘she has been made a fool of*. 
But the remarkable thing was that he exonerated Nicholas Stavrogin 
from every share m the sc«.rct society and from every collaboration 
with Peter Verkhovensky. (Ly amshin knew nothing about the secret 
and rather absurd hopes which Peter Verkhovensky reposed in Stav- 
rogm.) The murder of the Lebyatkins, according to his evidence, had 
been planned f>nly by Peter Verkhovensky, with tlic astute aim of m- 
volvmg Stavrogin, who had nothing to do with it, in the crime, and 
thus obtain a hold over him , but instead of the gratitude on which he 
had so rashly and so confidently counted, he had aroused only indigna- 
tion and even despair in the ‘noble-minded’ Nicholas Stavrogin. He 
concluded his evidence about Stavrogin by declaring - again hurriedly 
and without bemg asked, diough evidently as an intentional hmt - 
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that he was a very important personage, but that there seemed to be 
some mystery about his real position; that he had been living in our 
town, as It were, mcognito, that he had been entrusted with ^ome mis- 
sion or other, and that it was Inghly probable that he would come 
back to us from Petersburg (Lyamshin was convmced that Stavrogin 
was m Petersburg), but in quite a difTcrcnt capacity and in quite differ- 
ent surroundings and attended by persons of whom perhaps we, too, 
should soon hear, and that all tins he had heard from Peter Verkho- 
vensky, ‘the secret enemy of Stavrogin’ 

rd better explain here tint two months later Lyamshm confessed 
that he had exonerated Stavrogin on purpose, hoping that he would 
help him and would obtiin a mitigation of his sentence m Petersburg 
and secure his acquittal on two counts and supply him with money 
and letters of introduction m Siberia It can be gathered from his con- 
fession tliat he really had an exaggerated idea of Stavrogin’s social 
position 

Virginsky was, of course, arrested on the same day and, in their 
excitement, tlic police arrested his whole funily as well (Mrs Virgm- 
sky, her sister, her aunt, and even the girl student were released long 
ago: I am told that Shigalyov, too, will most ccrtauily be released m 
the near future because, unlike the other prisoners, he camiot be 
charged under any of the articles ot the legal code, but all that is just 
talk so far ) Virginsky at once pleaded guilty, he was l)mg ill m bed 
witli a high t'Mnperature when arrested I am told that he seemed al- 
most glad. ‘It’s a weight oft my mind,’ he is reported to have re- 
marked It IS rumoured about him tint he is giving his evidence with- 
out demur, but with a certain dignity, and that he has not given up a 
single one ot his ‘bright hopes’, though at the same time cursing the 
political method (as opposed to die Socialist one) winch he had been 
led so unwittingly and so stupidl) to follow by ‘the whirlwind of 
combined circumstances*. It seems dnt a favourable view is taken of 
his conduct at the time of the mu let and that he can expect a mitiga- 
tion of his sentence So, at leist, it is asserted m our town. 

But I think It IS extremely unlikely that any thing can be done to 
mitigate Erkel’s sentence. Ever since Ins arrest he has persisted m his 
refusal to give evidence and has misrepresented the truth as much as 
he could. So far not one word of regret could be got out of Inm. And 
yet he has aroused tlie pity of the severest judges - by his youth, by his 
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helplessness, and by the obvious fact that he was only a fanatical victim 
of a political seducer, and, most of all, by his conduct to his motlier, to 
whom he sent almost half of his scanty pay. His mother is now in our 
town; she is a dekeate and ailing woman, prematurely aged; she weeps 
and hterally grovels, imploring mercy for her son. But whatever hap- 
pens, many people m our town arc sorrv for Erkcl. 

Liputin was arrested m Petersburg, where he had been living for a 
fortnight A most extraordinary tiling happened to lum - something 
that IS difficult to explain It is said that he had a passport in a false 
name, that he could have very easily escaped abroad, and that he had 
a considerable sum of money on him, and yet he remained in Peters- 
burg and did not attempt to go anywhere He spent some time trying 
to find Stavrogm and Peter Vcikhovcnsky, and then he suddenly took 
to drinkmg and began leading a life of wild dissipation, like a man 
who had lost all common sense and understanding of his position He 
was aricsted drunk in a Petersburg brothel It is rumoured that he 
does not look down-hearted at all, that he tells lies m his evidence, and 
that he is getting ready for his approacliing trial with a certain solemn- 
ity and hope(?). He even intends to make a speech at the trial. Tol- 
kachenko, who was arrested m the countr\ within ten days of his 
flight, condurts himself with iiicompaiably moie decorum. He docs 
not he or prevaricate, tells all he knows, docs not try to justify himself, 
puts the blame on himself with all modesty, but is also inclined to be- 
come rhetorical; he speaks reidily and a great deal, and when the sub- 
ject of the peasants and their revolutionary (?) elements is touched 
upon, he even starts showing off and striking attitudes, eager to pro- 
duce an effect. He, too, I understand, intends to make a speech at the 
trial. On the whole, neither he nor Liputin seem to be very much 
afraid, which is strange. 

I repeat, the case is not by any means over. Now, three months 
afterwards, our local society has had time to rest, to recover, to rally, 
to formulate its own opinions, so much so that some even regard 
Peter Verkliovensky almost as a genius, or ‘at least’ as a man ‘with 
the abilities of a genius’. ‘Organization, sir!’ they say at the club, 
raising a finger aloft. However, all tins is very innocent, and tlicrc arc 
not many people who talk like that. Others, on the otlier hand, do not 
deny that he possesses a certain acuteness of perception, but they claim 
that he is totally ignorant of hfc and is inclmcd to be terribly abstract 
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in his judgements, grotesquely and obtusely one-sided, and, as a re- 
sult, extremely wiong-hcadcd. About lus moral qualities all are 
agreed; about that there arc no two opinions. 

I really don t know whom to mention so as not to§foigct anyone. 
Maurice Drozdov has gone away somewhere for good Old Mrs Droz- 
dov has sunk into senility. Howcvci, thcie still remains some very 
sombre story to tell. 1 will confine myself to tlic hire facts 

On her return to the town, Mrs Stavrogm staged in Koi town house. 
All the accumulated news broke on her at once and gave Ik r a terrible 
shock. She shut herself up 111 her room. It was evening; they were all 
tired, and went to bed carlv . 

Ill the morning a maid hinded Dadia a letter with a mysterious air. 
The letter, accordmg to her, arrived the night before when everyone 
had gone to bed, and she dared not waken her. It did not come by 
post, but by an unknown man who had given it to Alexey Yegoro- 
vich in Skvorcslmiki. The butler hid at once taken it to town and put 
It into her hands, and immediately gone back to Skvorcsliniki. 

Dasha looked at the letter for a long time with a beating he irt, not 
daring to open it. She knew who it was fioin • it hid been wTitten by 
Nicholas Stavrogm. She read the address on the cn\ elope: ‘To Alexey 
Yegorovich, to be handed to Miss Shatov sccictly.* 

Here IS the letter, word for woid, without the conccrion of a single 
mistake, 111 the style of a Russian landcvl gentleman who has never 
mastered Russnn grammar in spite of his tiiropcm education: 

‘Dear Dasha, 

‘At one time you wanted to come to me as my nurse and made me 
promise to send for you when ncccssiiy 1 am going away in two 
days and 1 am not coming back Last year, like Herzen, I took out 
naturalization papers in the canton ot Uri, .ind no one knows about it. 
I have bought a little house there I have still got twelve thousand 
roubles; we shall go and live there. I do not want to go anywhere else 
ever. 

‘The place is very dull, a narrow valley, the mountains ronstnet both 
vision and thought. It is very gloomy 1 cheese it because there was a 
little house for sale. If you don’t like it, 1 shall sell it and buy another 
house m some other place. 

‘ ( am not well, but I hope to get nd of my hallucinations with the 
help of that air. Tliis is the physical aspect; as for the moral one, you 
know all about it, don’t you? 
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‘I have told you a great deal of my life. But not everything. I didn't 
tell everything even to you ! By the way, I admit that in my conscience 
I regard myself as guilty of the death of my wife. I have not seen you 
since then, and that is why 1 make tliis admission. I am to blame for 
Lisa, too. But that you know; you predicted almost all that. 

‘Perhaps you’d better not come. It is awfully mean of me to ask you 
to come. And why, indeed, should you bury your life with mine? Yoil 
are dear to me, and when I was depressed, I felt all right beside you; to 
you alone I could speak of myself aloud. That proves nothing. It was you 
who offered yourself as my “ nurse ” - it is your own expression. But why 
sacrifice so much ? Also understand that I am not sorry for you, since I 
call you, and I do not respect you, since I expect you to come. And yet 
I do call you and I do expect you. In any case, I need your answer, be- 
cause I shall have to go very soon. In that case, I shall go alone. 

*I don’t hope for anything in Uri; I am simply going there. 1 have not 
chosen a gloomy place on purpose. I have nothing to keep me in Russia 

- everything is as foreign to me theie as anywhere else. It is true I dis- 
liked life there more than anywhere else; but even there I can’t hate any- 
thing! 

‘I’ve tried my strength everywhere. You advised me to do that so as 
to learn “to know myself**. When I tried it for my own sake and for 
the sake of self-display, it seemed infinite, as it has before in my life. Be- 
fore your eyes I put up with a blow in the face from your brother; I 
acknowlcdgid my marriage in public. But what to apply my strength to 

- that’s what I’ve never seen and don’t sec now in spite of youi words of 
approval in Switzerland which I believed. I can still wish to do some- 
tlung good, as I always could, and that gives me a feeling of pleasure. 
But the one and the other feelings are, as before, too petty, and strong 
they never arc. My desires arc never strong enough. They cannot guide 
me. You can cross a river on a tree-trunk, but not on a chip. I say this 
that you may not think that I am going to Uri with any sort of 
hopes. 

‘As always, I do not blame anyone. I tried wild debauchery and 
wasted my strength in it: but I do not hkc debauchery and I had no de- 
sire for it. You have been watching me btcly. Do you know that I 
looked even npon our iconoclasts w^ith envy and spite because I was 
jealous of their hopes ? But you need not have been afraid. I could not 
possibly be their comrade, for I shared nothing with them. And I could 
not do it for fear or from spite, and not because I was afraid of the ridicu- 
lous - 1 camiot possibly be afraid of the ridiculous - but because I have, 
after all, the habits of a decent man, and it nauseated me. But if 1 had felt 
more envious or spiteful towards them, I might perhaps have gone with 
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them. You judge for yourself how easy it has been for me and how I 
have been tossed about. 

‘Dear friend, tender and generous soul which I have divined! Perhaps 
you dream of giving me so much love and lavishing upon me so much 
that is beautiful m your beautiful soul that you hope At last to set up 
some ami for me by it ? No - you’d better be more careful . my love will 
be as petty as I am myself, and you will be unhappy Your brother told 
me that he who loses his ties with his native soil, loses his gods - that is, 
all his aims. One can go on arguing about anything for cvci, but from 
me nothing has come but negation, with no magnanimity and no force. 
Even negation has not come from me. Everything has always been 
petty and lifeless Kirilov, in his magnanimity, could not compromise 
with an idea and - shot himself. But I can sec that he was so magnani- 
mous because he was insane I can never lose my reason and 1 can never 
believe in an idea to the same extent as he did I cannot even be inter- 
ested 111 an idea to the same extent. I can never, never shoot myself’ 

‘I know that I ought to kill myself, to brush myself off the earth, like 
some loathsome insect; but I am atraid of suicide, because I am afraid 
of showing magnanimity. 

‘I know that it will be another delusion again, a delusion in an infinite 
sequence of delusions. Wliat is the use of deluding oneself merely in 
order to play at magnanimity ^ Indignation and shame I can never feel, 
therefore not despair, either. 

‘ Forgive me for writing so much I have come to my sen^s now, and 
this has happened by accident. A hundred pages would be too httlc and 
ten lines arc enough. Ten lines would be enough to ask you to be my 
“nurse”. 

‘ Since I left Skvorcshniki I have been li /mg at the stationmastcr's at 
the sixth station from tlic town I met him at a dnnking party in Peters- 
burg five years ago No one knows I am living here. Wntc to me m Ins 
name. I am enclosing the address. 

‘Nicholas Stavrogin.* 

Dasha immediately went to Mrs Stavrogui and showed her the let- 
ter She read it and asked Dasha to go out of the room so that she 
might read it again; but she callcc. her back very quickly. 

‘Will you go?’ she asked almost timidly. 

‘I will,* Dasha replied. 

‘Get ready. We’ll go together.’ 

Dasha looked questioiimgly at her. 

‘ What IS there left for me to do here? What difference docs it make? 
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I, too, Will become a citizen of Un and end my days in a narrow val- 
ley. Don’t worry, I won’t be m your way.’ 

They began packing quickly to catch the midday train. But about 
half an hour later Alexey Yegorovich arrived from Skvorcshniki. He 
announced that Stavrogin had come back in the morning ‘suddenly’ 
by the early train and was at present m Skvoreshniki ‘in such a state 
tliat he did not answer any questions, he walked through all die rooms 
and shut himself up in his own part of the house’ 

‘I decided to come and tell you about it, pia’am, without asking 
master’s permission,’ die butler added, with a very significant 
look. 

Mrs Stavrogin gave him a piercing look and did not put any ques- 
tions to him. The carriage was got ready immediately. She took 
Dasha widi her. I am told that all die way to Skvoresliniki she kept 
crossing herself. 

In Stavrogin’s ‘part of the house’ all the doors were open and he 
was nowhere to be found. 

‘He isn’t in the attic, is he^’ Foma ventured to suggest cautiously. 

It was remarkable that several servants tollowed Mrs Stavrogin to 
her son’s rooms, while the others all waited in the large drawing- 
room Never before would they have dared to permit diemselves 
such a breacli of etiquette Mrs Stavrogin saw it and said nothing. 

Xhey went up to the attic There were dirce rooms diere: but he 
was not in any of them 

‘Would Master have gone up there?’ a servant asked, pointmg at 
the door of the little room in the loft 

Indeed, die door of the loft, which was always closed, was wide 
open. The hide room, practically under the roof, was reached by a 
long, terribly steep, and very narrow wooden staircase 

‘I won’t go there,’ Mrs Stavrogin said, looking at the servants and 
turning terribly pale. ‘Why should he go up there 

The servaij^ts looked at her and said nodiing Daslia was trembling. 

Mrs Stavrogin dashed up the narrow staircase, Dasha after her. But 
the moment she entered the little room, she uttered a scream and col- 
lapsed on the floor m a famt. 

The citizen of the canton of Un was hanging there behind the door. 
On the table lay a scrap of paper with the words : ‘ No one is to blame, 
1 did It myself.’ Beside it on the table lay a hammer, a piece of soap, 
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and a large nail, evidently prepared in ease of need. The strong silk 
cord with wliich Stavrogin had hanged himself had evidently also 
been prepared and chosen beforehand. It was thickly smeared with 
soap. All this was evidence of premeditation and consciousness to tlie 
last minute. 

The verdict of our doctors after the post-mortem was that it was 
most definitely not a case of insanity. 


THE END 
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